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REPLY 

TO    THE 

SIXTH  EDITION  OF  A  PAMPHLET  (SUPPOSED  OFFICIAL) 

on    TH£ 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION 

AT 
THE   COMlfBNCEMBNT  OP   THE   YEAR  1822; 

CONSIDEBED   UNDER 

THE  FOUR  DEPAlRTMENTS 

Of 

FINANCE,   FOREIGN  RELATIONS,    HOME  DEPARTMENT,   COLONIES, 

AND  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  &c.  &c 

[INSERTED    IN    NO.   XXXIX.   OF   THE    PAMPHLETEER.] 


By  JOSHUA  COLLIER. 


WITH  A  THIRD  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 


^  Quit  faror  iste  noTns?  quo  nnnc,  qno  tenditis— — -^ 
Hen  misern  cives  ?  non  hosteoi,  tniinicaqae  castra 
ArgiTiim ;  Testras  spes  vritis/'  ViBO.  lib.  ▼.  07(k 

What  madoess  mo? es  mere  women  to  destroy 
The  fond  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy? 
Not  hostile  fleets,  bat  your  own  hopes  yoa  bum. 
And  on  your  friends  yoiir  fatal  fury  turn. 


SECOND  EDITION  WITH  ADDITIONS 

LONDON:— 1822. 
VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI. 


PREFACE. 


J  HE  pamphlet  to  which  the  present  is  a  reply,  was  generally 
understood  to  be  published  unSsr  the  immediate  avspices  of  go- 
vemment ;  and  the  number  of  editions  it  passed  through,  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity,  on  this  very  ground,  authorized  this  belief,  which 
was  further  confirmed  by  its  never  having  been  contradicted  by  the 
ministerial  press. 

Its  preface  being  a  technical  explanation  of  its  contents,  the 
writer  of  the  present  remarks  upon  it,  which  must  relate  precisely 
to  ^he  SAme  dejects,  sees  reason  to  adopt  for  the  most  part  as  hh 
own,  putting  the  extracts  between  inverted  commas^  with  certain 
alterations  and  additions,  which  will  of  course  vary  the  sense  oc- 
casionally. The  liberty  we  have  taken  in  this  respect  will  enable 
the:  readef  to  understand  the  sabstance  and  connection  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  though  he  may  not  have  the  original  work  before 
him. 

These  are  therefore  obsenratious  on  what  has  been  exhibited  as 
a  general  view  "  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  from  the  period  of 
the  late  treaties  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822. 

**  The  circun\stances  which  compose  this  review  had  not  before 
been  produced  to  the  public  with  sufficient  fulness  atid  distinct- 
ness. If  some  of  the  matters  have  been  touched  upon,  and  even  dis- 
cussed in  parliament,  in  answer  to  the  observations  of  the  opponents 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  or  otherwise,  they  have  been  discussed 
only  as  single  measures,  and  without  any  reference  to  their  coherence 
with  the  system  of  administration  of  \rfiich  they  form  a  part.'* 

"  The  ministers  of  a  free  and  high-minded  country  cannot  be 
without  a  due  feeling  of  the  value  of  public  character.  They  know 
that  in  public  station,  still  more  than  in  private  life,  a  good  name 
is  connected  with  the  due  ^nd  effective  performance  of  duties ;  that 
character  is  influence,  and  that  influence  is  power ;  and  that  power 
from  influeiice  wUl  extend  its  operation,  where  power  from  law 
and  authority  cannot  reach  j  and  that  the  good  will  of  the  people 
towards  government  has  in  all  ages  proved  the  readiest  means  of 
an  effective  administration.  Under  these  considerations,  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  for  themselves,  and  their  friends  for  them,  must 
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BUtimUy  i^Bixt  to  stand  ^rell  iq  public  opinion.  They  desire  it  for 
themsQlv9$9  and  they  ought  to  desire  it  for  the  country," 

<«  For  themselves^  they  seek  public  confidence  by  ^  studiously, 
though  vainly^  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear,  that  they  have  ex- 
ercised ^*  a  conscientious  and  effective  discharge  of  their  duties  }'' 
and. if  they  had  not  failed  altogether  in  their  proofs,  they  must 
have  desired,  and  «  desired  most  anxiously,  that  a  general  feeling 
of  the  public  good,  and  a  general  persuasion  that  the  government  i^ 
it)di|striotts]y  occupied  in  pursuing  it,  might  excite  such  a  spirit  of 
concurrent  effort  betv^een  the  people  and  their  governors,  as  to.give 
n^anners  the  effect  and  authority  of  laws  (  and  might  bring  into 
disuse  any  statutes,  if  such  there  be,  required,  in  more  turbulent 
times,  to  repress  public  disorders/' 

Our  business  is  to  achieve  a  very  temperate  examination  of  the 
variety  of  facts  and  falsities,  which  enter  into  what  they  call  tliis 
<<  statement  and  review." 

**  According  to  the  form  which  the  administration  of  die  British 
Empire  has  long  assumed,  the  public  business  has  for  a  conside- 
rable period  of  years  distributed  itself  into  the  four  main  depart- 
ments of  finance,  the  foreign  afiairs,  home  department,  and  the 
colonies.  Under  the  first  of  these  departments,  that  of  finance, 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
have  it  in  charge  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  due  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  the  integrity  of  all  those  sources 
of  navigation,  coinmerce>  manufactures,  internal  trade  and  indus- 
try,  from  which  such  revenue  must  be  derived  (  and  finally,  in  co^ 
operation  with  the  other  boards  appointed  for  this  special  purpose, 
they  have  to  provide  for  the  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  maintenance  of  the  docks>  arsenals,  ordnance,  &c.  in 
all  the  means  and  materials  of  future  operation/' 

f*  To  the  home  department  belong  the  maintenance  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  peace,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  for  the 
support  of  external  order  and  tranquillity ;  whilst  the  departments 
of  foreign  afiairs  and  the  colonies  embrace,  according  to  their  de^- 
nominations,  our  relations  with  foreign  states  and  our  own  colo^- 
nie&  Following  the  order  of  these  departments/'  they  proposed 
to  themselves  ^<  to  produce  and  explain  to  the  public,  in  a  general 
and  succiilct  view^  the  former  and  actual  condition  of  each/' 

And  our  examination  into  this  their  work  will  probably  show 
the  few  difficulties  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  to  encounter,  aided 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  country ;  and  how  much  less,  even  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  they  have  accomplished  than  they 
desire  to  make  the  unwary  believe.  Hence,  they  liave  shamefully 
neglected  to  conciliate  f<  the  due  maintenance  of  the  revenue  in  aft 
its  sources,  with  the  due  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens.    How 
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they  have  msuntained  the  public  peace/'  with  too  muck  cost  to 
public  liberty,  <<  and  under  what  system  they  have  administered  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire." 

Our  remarks  on  <<  this  reyiewy  under  the  four  departments,  will 
necessarily  comprehend  a  general  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  ad- 
ministration, within  the  whole  compass  of  pubhc  business.  It  wtil" 
attempt  to  "  explain"  many  most  important  errors,  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty  (as  to  millions)  as  far  as  they  have  attempted  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject,  respecting  «  the  state  of  our  finances," 
compared  with  <<  our  national  resources/'  We  shall  examine  into 
their  reflections  as  to  >*  our  existing  relation  with  foreign  states ;" 
and,  "  as  a  part  of  our  domestic  policy,  the  general  system  under 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  endeavoured,"  much  less  •*  by 
discipline  dian  by  measures  of  terror  and  menace,  to  restore  Ireland 
to  the  ordinary  administration  of  law."  We  shall  «<  show"  abun- 
dant errors  in  <<  what  has  been  done  for  our  colonies,  and  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  empire ;"  and  subjoin  a  few  observa- 
tions relating  to  <<  what  is  now  in  discussion  for  the  extehsion  of 
our  trade  and  manufactures,  and  for  simplifying  and  facilitating 
mercantile  business,"  or  rather  for  continuing  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  its  way. 

In  the  order  pursued,  a  distribution  is  made  of  the  subject  mat« 
ter,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  author  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, treating  the  several  departments  separately ;  and  such  few 
observations  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  on  the  appen- 
f  dix,  to  render  th^  whole  more  compact,  are  embodied  in  the  work. 
Under  the  first  head,  that  of  finance,  though  respect  is  paid  to 
the  important  article  of  dates,  all  that  relates  to  mere  figures  is 
comprised  in  a  second  chapter ;  therefore  the  one  embraces  chiefly 
matters  of  opinion,  the  other  only  matters  of  fact. 

On  the  whole,  if  there  has  been  presented  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  by  dabbline  in  shallow  waters,  a  collection  forming  a  cor- 
rupt mass,  we  pretend  only  to  have  employed  the  arithmetician's 
art,  to  reduce  it  to  sterling.     Were  we  tempted  to  indulge  in  the 
liberty  of  saying  another  word  for  ourselves,  it  would  be  candidly 
to  avow  the  feelings  of  a  true  John  Bull,  which  will  be  found  to 
animate  us  through  the  piece,  that  of  respect  for  the  laws,  but  in- 
difi^erence  to  his  Majesty's  servants,  appointed  by  a  chief  set  over 
them,  the  best  paid  of  any  in  Europe  ;  and,  presuming  on  the  res- 
pect we  owe  to  his  exalted  station,  they  will  continue  (since  they 
take  his  responsibility  upon  themselves)  no  longer  to  enjoy  his  con- 
fidence than  while  the  people  go  along  with  them,  unless  they  be- 
come masters.     It  is  well  known  how  much  the  exercise  of  such 
undue  authority  would  be  inconvenient  in  domestic  concerns— the 
thing  is,  to  the  full,  as  simple  in  the  government  of  states. 


AM 
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FINANCE^ 


1 H  &  Public  will  hardly  require,  that  this  important  division  of 
the  subject  should  be  treated  in  detail,  relating  chiefly  to  accounts 
already  laid  before  parliament,  where  they  have  undergone  a  full 
discussion  in  their  several  parts.  It  is  however  necessary  to  take 
certain  general  views,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  bring  under  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  Majesty *s  ministers  seem  very 
naturally  to  have  considered,  that  « the  amount  of  the  nationsd 
debt  and  the  pressure  of  the  annual  taxation  were  among  the  first 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their-  notice."  But  as  an 
apology  for  not  precipitating  relief  too  suddenly  a  most  unaccount- 
able plea  is  set  up,  and  an  interest  pretended  to  be  shown  for  the 
condition  of  the  trading  part  of  the  community.  How  this  class 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  could  sustain 
any  possible  injury  by  so  wholesome  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  at  large,  the  author  has  not  attempted  to  explain  ;  and  it  is 
equally  diiEcult  to  excuse,  or  to  pardon,  such  mistaken  delicacy 
precluding  the  exercise  of  an  imperious  duty,  unless  it  shall  be 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  a  reduction  of  annual  burdens  contracts 
the  circulating  capital,  or  bears  some  analogy  to  it. 

We  are  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of  1792  naturally  sugges- 
ted  itself  to  their  consideration  as  an  example  to  follow  ;  as  they 
say,  that  <<  in  all  political  questions  it  is  not  only  matter  of  pru- 
dence and  policy,  but  contributes  much  to  the  facility  of  business, 
to  proceed  according  to  some  acknowledged  rule."    Far  from 
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denying,  indeed,  the  truth  of  this  observation^  we  are  at  liberty  to 
consider  whether  they  made  a  prudent  choice  in  this  precedent  as 
a  rule,  and  whether  diey  have  followed  it. 

As  to  loading  the  country  with  debt  and  taxation,  can  it  be 
denied,  that  Mr.  Pitt  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  office,  and 
that  he  has  only  been  exceeded  in  these  high  qualities  by  the  pre- 
sent ministers  themselves  ?  So  little  moderation  has,  therefore, 
been  exercised  in  these  latter  times,  that  it  required  to  look  far  back 
for  an  estimate,  on  which  the  present  peace  establishment  was  to  be 
.framed;  and,  forgetting  how  loudly  economy  had  been  insisted 
upon  by  the.  prayer  of  the  public,  while  the  principle  had  been 
admitted  even  by  themselves  under  an  enormous  augmentation  of 
debt,  a  diminution  of  which  was  rendered  so  necessary,  they  con- 
sented to  adopt  a  precedent  even  within  their  own  memories.  So 
much  for  the  prudence  of  their  choice.  Whether  they  have  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  regulations  they  had  laid  down  for 
themselves  let  us  further  examine. 

As  to  what  particularly  relates  to  the  service  of  the  army,  not- 
withstanding this  precedent  of  1793  ^Hs  taken  for  a  basis,  certain 
pretences  were  found,  with  how  much  teason  we  leave  the  public 
to  cOndiderj  to  raise  it  from  47,000  to  99,000.  One  exception  we 
i^eiadiiy  adniit  must  have  increased  it  some  thousands,  the  provision 
to  be  m&de  for  new  colonies,  though  this  was  required  to  have 
b^tl  dene  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  And  it  id  evident,  that, 
und<^r  an  enlightened  government,  colonies  require  generally  less 
and  less  force  for  their  defence.  This  the  author  hirtiself  also 
^riowledges  by  saying,  that  <<  the  sahie  amount  of  force  would 
not  alwiays  be  necessary  for  this  service,  but  that  portions  might 
be  withdrawn  gradually  as  the  colonies  became  accustomed  to 
the  8upeti6r  administration  of  British  laws." 

ITie  irictease  of  population  affords  a  miserable  argument  for 
fccepihg  Up  an  establishment  5  this  increase  so  unfortunately  ap- 
pearing only  in  examining  the  registers  of  the  poor ;  and  should 
strengthen  our  effi)rts  towards  reduction  in  every  form  and  kind, 
Sittte  this  charge  alone  bears  so  heaVy  on  the  farming  interest,  as 
WeH  as  the  public. 

K,  as  ah  excuse  for  heaping  upon  us  burdens,  the  loyalty  and 
^iribtism  of  the  great  body  can  be  called  in  question,  God  is  a 
Witness  Aat  no  reflection  catt  be  less  merited.  *«  In  the  peculiar 
form,  which  the  press  of  this  day  has  already  assumed,"  they 
say,  **  2t  tiew  force  is  given  to  public  passions ;"  but  had  the^ 
author  seen  the  subject  in  an  indulgent  light,  he  would  have  ex- 
ptessed  himself  more  justly,  that  a  new  force  is  given  to  the  powers 
of  reas6n,  among  even  the  lowest  orders,  which  places  them  under 
better  control  than  aii  army,  or  even  the  laws.    None  of  these 
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aeteral  su^umentS)  therefore^  offer  the  slightest  pretence  for  up- 
holding an  extraordinary  establishment  in  time  of  peace. 

But  we  have  the  highest  authorities  in  aid  of  our  argument  upon 
this  latter  ground.  How  did  the  learned  Lowth  condemn  restraints 
npon  the  press  wheni  in  a  sermon  half  a  century  ago,  and  in  good 
timeSf  he  says,  <«  let  no  man  be  alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  atheists 
and  infidels  :  let  them  produce  their  cause  and  bring  forth  their 
aiguments  to  their  own  confusion.''^  And  Wharton,  in  addressing 
the  freethinkers,  admits,  "  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  folly, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  it  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
wise  men  will  ever  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  precious  ad-* 
Vantages  of  civil  liberty/'  He  says  of  himself,  **  that  one  of  the 
meanest  in  this  controversy,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  pro* 
jeering  the  defence  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator  did  not  I  know, 
that  assailants  and  defenders  skirmished  all  under  one  equal  law  of 
liberty-^' 

Now,  armed  with  these  enlightened  principles,  so  long  established 
and  confirmed  by  experience,  let  us  compare  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment, at  a  period  when  even  watchfulness  was  in  repose,  and 
opposition  enfeebled  by  the  generous  spirit  of  loyalty  by  which 
pariiament  was  animated,  when  called  upon  to  settle  the  civil  list 
upon  the  accessbn  of  his  present  Majesty.  It  wiil  hardly  be 
credited,  diat  the  original  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  minister  was 
assented  to  and  approved,  all  parties  silently  and  tamely  submitting 
to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,,  whom  we  most  ardently  pray,>  feeling 
a»  we  do  for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  looked  up 
to  by  a  grateful  people,  as  the  only  fountain  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment in  our  day. 

Riclily  provided  by  the  vote  of  parliament,  and  the  calm:  which 
subsisted  within-doors,  ministers'  turned  their  attention  to  the 
crowd,  and  dared  to  proscribe,  with  the  assistance  of  their  usUal 
dupes,  their  country  friends,  all  the  intellectual  enjoyment  and  im^ 
provement  it  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  at  what  they  were 
pleased  to  deem  too  easy  an  expense^^the  only  means  in  the  power 
of  the  people  of  judging  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  their  supe« 
riors,  and  amelioraring  their  own  condition  by  the  force  of  such 
eaxmplefli.  There  is  food,  it  must  be  granted,  essential  both  to 
the  body  and  the  mind  :  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  even  under 
the  present  ridiculous  thirst  for  high  prices,  whatever  is  palatattle, 
or  such  as  can  be  relished  by  the  species,  can  possibly  come  too 
cheap  to  the  consumer  ?  Do  we  boast  of  freedom^  and  s&e  dust 
thrown  in  die  eyes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  disqualify  them  to 
judge  in  the  humblest  way,  of  the  learning  and  opinions  of  other*  I 
Whatever,  under  the  protection  of  law,  is  permitted  to  be' written, 
iMght  even  be  encouraged  lA  be  read. 
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But  let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  under 
consideration.  His  Majesty's  ministers  very  properly  introduced 
into  the  king's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  in  18 16^ 
<<  that  they  might  rely  on  every  disposition  on  his  part  to  concur 
in  such  measures  of  economy  as  might  be  thought  consistent  with 
the  security  of  the  country,  and  with  the  station  which  we  occupy 
in  Europe. '  In  investigating  the  several  bearings  of  this  proposal* 
the  writer  of  these  remarks  sees  reason  to  beseech  his  Majesty  to 
reflect,  that  the  current  expenses,  of  the  preceding  years,  bore  no 
proportion  to  instances  occurring  in  any  former  reign,  not  except- 
ing that  of  the  glorious  memory  of  his  father's  :  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  the  time  to  which  we  are  alluding,  had  incurred 
an  annual  expenditure  capable  of  reductions,  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  at  any  former  period  of  our  history,  unless  it  were 
possible  to  subtract  tens  from  units. 

The  whole  is  stated  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  year  after  the 
peace  as  a  saving  of  seventy  millions.  Is  it  fair  to  bioast,  that  such 
reductions  were  never  dreamed  of,  under  any  former  administra- 
tion ?  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the  average  of  the  whole 
revenue  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  ;  in  that  of  George  the  First, 
six  millions  and  a  half.  Do  ministers  forget,  that  in  the  year  1814 
the  demands  of  government,  exclusive  of  poor's  rates,  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions,  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken 
the  whole  income  of  ^Great  Britain  at  less  by  thirty  millions  ? 

But  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  debt,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
annual  supply  for  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries,  the  estimate  before 
the  war  was  taken  at  twenty  millions  ;  can  much  be  attributed  to 
the  provident  hand  of  ministers  in  requiring,  the  second  year, 
seven  millions  more,  or  twenty-seven  millions,  under  a  double 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  public  creditor  ? 

So  that,  faithless  to  a  treaty,  after  a  war  decidedly  engaged  in 
against  the  sense  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  country,  too  high 
spirited  in  herself  to  countenance  arming  a  phalanx  against  the 
power  of  one  soldier,  raised  from  the  ranks  by  his  merit,  a  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  it,  and  certainly  enough 
to  silence  all  claims  to  the  glory  of  victory  \  can  we  sit  quietly 
down  under  the  weight  of  burdens  in  the  proportion  of  near  three 
to  one  ? 

I  will  not  however  withhold  from  ministers,  on  the  face  of  these 
their  own  representations,  which  I  have  only  faithfully  transcribed^ 
a  just  tribute  to  the  manliness  they  have  shown,  so  superior  to 
themsdives  on  most  occasions,  in  having  thrown  down  the-ganntlef, 
and  fairly  invited  these  reflections  op  their  own  work. 
.  It  is  true  they  have  exhibited  an  elaborate  picture ;  but,  through 
the  light  thrown  upon  it  in  these  pagesi  it  will  aflFord  at  lea^t  at 
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first  glance  great  dissatisfaction  \n  the  public  mind ;  and  viewed 
more  carefally,  as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  back  ground^  it 
leaves  few»  and  very  faint  traces  of  the  fostering  hand  of  govern- 
ment,  while  a  glowing  horizon  still  happily  but  too  distantly  pre- 
sents itself,  capable  of  answering  to  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

During  the  year  1816,  great  praise  is  given  to  me  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  for  reducing  the  amount  of  the  floating  unfunded 
debt,  and  relieving  the  money  market ;  but  by  proceeding  you  will 
clearly  see  it  was  only  to  make  room  for  a  renewed  application  to 
the  very  same  fund  tne  ensuing  year ;  which  year  opened,  as  it 
seems,  <<  by  a  considerable  deficiency,  not  less  man  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  revenue.:''  and  to  show  the 
unnatural  state  into  which  these  transactions  reduce  the  country^ 
while  the  funds  were  experiencing  ^n  almost  unprecedented  rise^ 
the  poor's  rates  at  least  kept  pace  with  them;  and,  compared  with 
the  year  when  Mr.  Pitt  first  came  into  power,  had  risen  so  as  to 
be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  This  has  no  other  than 
a  tendency  to  show,  how  a  gain  to  the  few  is  a  loss  to  the  many^ 
and  that  the  effects  of  such  a  fluctuating  state  of  things  ought  re- 
ligiously to  be  avoided. 

But,  of  all  the  pretences,  that  of  commencing  these  boasted  re- 
ductions at  the  first  possible  period  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
Was  it  before  remonstrances  were  reiterated  from  the  opposition 
side?  Were  not  those,  which  have  been  at  length  acceded  to^ 
such  as  had  been  for  the  most  part  repeatedly  refused  ? 

Parliament,  compelled  by  the  general  distress,  which  bore  so 
.hard  upon  the  parishes,  granted  a  power  to  relieve  the  laboring 
classes,  by  the  application  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  employ- 
ment of  me  poor.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  application  of  this  lund^ 
therefore  I  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

In  enumerating  the  transactions  of  this  year,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures  is  among  those,  which  ministers  are  pleased  to  throw  in 
the  teeth  of  opposition,  as  originating  with  them,  and  too  insignifi- 
cant in  itself  to  merit  their  own  particular  attention.  They  com- 
pute the  amount  in  round  figures  at  a  simple  100,000/.;  and  have 
the  eflrrontery  to  add,  that  « its  value  is  nothing,  and  upon  this 
score  to  nothing  do  they  lay  their  claim."  Can  such  language  be 
tolerated,  under  their  determination  to  pursue  an  economical  re- 
gime? 

We  are  told,  <<  that  the  year  1818  opened  under  a  more  favor- 
able aspect  than,  the  preceding ;''  and,  goaded  we  may  suppose 
under  the  lash  of  their  political  adversaries,  <<  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  condition  of  prosecuting  their  <  resolute  purpose* 
of  reducing  the  national  expenditure."  So  far  from  this  being 
acted  upon,  on  the  faith  of  dieir  own  statements,  they  could  not 
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io  much  as  return  on  their  akeps^  for  an  kicreaie  will  app^arj  on 
ffe£tering  to  the  second  chapter  of  this  work* 

But  supposing  the  contrary,  what  were  the  consequences  of  thi* 
iflBproyed  condition  of  the  country  ?  Did  it  strengthen  the  argu* 
ment  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  throw  additional 
weighf  on  posterity  by  exchanging  three  and  a  half  for  thi»e  per 
tents. ;  in  fact,  no  other  than  borrowing  on  a  half  per  cent,  stocky 
ind^  still  further  increasing  the  interest  of  the  public  debt?**4he 
effects  of  which  were  evidently  more  serious  than  paying  a  little 
more  or  less  interest  for  a  limited  time  upon  the  issue  of  exchequer 
btUs.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  how  contemptible  was  such  a  pro<i 
ceeding  under  the  delusive  pretence  of  not  adding  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  poHie  debt. 

.  Bystanders  see  through  this  quibbling  and  time-serving,  which 
suit  the  Jewsi  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Bank,  while  the  public 
ase  guUed«  And  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  (I  say  it  with  proper 
fee&igs  towards  men  blinded  by  their  interests),  that  ministers 
and  the  ihonied  men  play  with  odds  in  their  favor  while  the  nation 
loses*  The  landed  proprietors  will  soon  awake  from  their  slumberSf 
and  find  the  king  with  barely  a  name,  amusing  himself  with  the 
mere  orders,  gewgaws^  and  insignia  of  royalty. 
«  [  Were  the  public  securities  left  quietly  to  diemselves,  to  vibrate 
by  natural  causes^  there  would  be  fair  dealing,  and  a  just  criterion 
iofmed  of  their  real  value,  by  the  true  test  of  public  prosperity  ;f 
while  nostrtiins  and;  qiuacks  put  nature  out  of  her  regular  course. 
if  men  bom  and.  bred  in  die  vortex  of  corruption  looked  beyond 
the  moment,  they  would  discover  how  this  undue  influence  is 
calculated  to  deceive  even  themselves.  The  misfortune  lies  per-* 
haps  in  the  debt  itself,  and  is  therefore  too  deep  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  We  have  few  proprietors  of  land  not  also  largely  con- 
oemed  in  the  public  funds,  which  neutralizes  their  powers  aind 
claims  &  divided  interest. 

Ic  is  necessary  we  should  now  proceed  to  the  year  1819,  when 
his  majesty,  then  regent,  was  advised  to  "  congratulate  the  coun- 
try upon  three  new  circumstances  in  the  public  condition,  the 
withdrawing  the  army  from  France,  the  great  reduction  of  the 
navjd  attd  military  establishments,  and  the  progressive  improvement 
of  the  revenue  in  all  its  sources." 

The  first  of  these  is  represented  to  be  a  ground  of  exultation, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  «  the  British  govern- 
ment  was,  by  the- evacuation  of  France,  necessarily  relieved  from: 
^uch  extraordinary  expenditure,  which  could  not  be  carried  to 
due  account  of  the  payment  and  sustenance  of  the  troops  :**  a; 
dtiolmradon  of  so  broad  a  nature,  without  condescending  to  enter 
Che  least  into  dettilj  has  niturally  exoited  so  much  curio^qty  and 
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ittspicioDy  &at  it  bdcom^  ati  im^ri^m  duty  in  minkters  to  Amitsh 
their  advocate,  the  authot  of  At  work  before  ii8>  for  At  satttfae^ 
tion  of  the  ^blic^  with  the  futleBt  explanation  on  thiii  head. 

We  shall  iDerely  refer  to  the  seccH^d  article,  by  questioAii^  At 
disposition  of  those,  to  place  things  in  a  right  light,  who  raunt  an 
excess  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  id  anticipation  of  a  deihand, 
whith  ceifties  immediately  ttpon  them,  of  ten  millions  on  the  part 
of  the  BatA,  the  half  of  which  was  to  be  provided  for  this  very  year. 

Bttt  so  fer  from  <<  a  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue  in 
all  its  souri^e^,'"  let  us  compare  it  with  the  demands  upon  it.  «  The 
ordtearv  and  eictraordinary  service  of  the  year  was  a  small  e^tcess 
above  tnirty  millions.'' 

So  far  from  a  principle  of  reduction  having  effected,  as  they 
say,  an  «  aggregate  saving  on  the  whole  of  the  estimate?,  on  the  ac^ 
count  for  the  year,  of  above  half  a  millicm,^  whoever  will  take  pains 
to  refer  to  their  own  statement  on  the  preceding  page,  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  in  the  department  of  miscellanies  there  is  an 
evidetit  increase  of  at  least  280,000/.,  and  that,  adding  the  several 
items  together,  the  augmentation  amounts  at  least  to  146,0001. 
(bat  this  will  appear  b^ter  hereafter),  besides  the  interest  of  exche- 
quer bilk  for  the  Service  of  the  year. 

Wbose  inflaence  was  it  in  die  finance  committee,  which  led  to 
the  adtice  of  iihposing,  af^er  years  of  peace,  new  taxes  to  the 
amovmt  0^  8,000,0002.,  added  to  the  boasted  Surplus  in  the  cdnto^ 
lidated  f und  ?  Secondly,  the  application  of  twelve  millions  of  a 
sicred  deposit^  more  dian  six-serenfts  of  its  acknowledged  amount, 
aAd  the  Only  honest  pledge  given  of  a  design  to  relieve  posterity 
ftom  a  burden,  which,  they  pretend  at  leasts  they  will  consider  as 
mueh  their  duty  to  bear,  as  if  it  had  been  contracted  by  them« 
selves  )  whether  they  really  do  or  not  will  hereafter  appear.  But 
it  must  be  further  matter  oiF  surprise,  that  these  several  means,  so 
unprecedented  in  their  nature,  were  found  insufficient  in  them^^ 
selves^  without  recourse  to  the  old  leaven  of  loans  and  exchequer 
biUs. 

On  the  subject  <yf  the  taxes,  considered  in  thdr  own  nature, 
can  we  receive  any  satisfaction  in  being  told>  that  of  four  out  of 
five  of  diese  new  taxes  At  chancellor  of  At  exchequer >  like  a 
charlatan  at  a  fair,  took  the  money  from  our  pockets  without  our 
perceiving  it  ?  that  he  made  such  a  curious  selection  of  the  subject 
matter  upon  which  they  were  imposed,  that  the  burden  is  in  prad- 
tice  so  insensibly  felt,  that  not  one  person  out  of  five  hundred  can 
enumerate  the  subjects  taxed  ?  If  we  are  to  pay  taxes,  like  other 
charges  on  our  establishment!  for  God's  sake  let  us  face  the  colleo« 
tort  he  shall  enter  by  day,  rather  than  like  a  thief  in  die  night, 
and  ^>pen  otir  cellars  and  storehouses  in  our  presence.    Though, 
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like  the  assessed  taxes>  we  pay  them  with  grudging^  we  at  least 
see  the  account,  as  we  ought  to  do.  of  every  item  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  affairs.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  make  such  retrench* 
m^nts  as  a  prudent  sense  of  our  condition  renders  necessary,  and 
as  the  burdens  increase. 

Let  us  ask  therefore  simplyi  after  a  temperate  view  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  this  year,  whether,  either  in  substance  or  inform,  «they 
have  felt  it  more  their  duty  to  act  than  to  talk,"  or  whether,  in 
relation  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  they  merit  the  <<  commemo- 
ratio  beneficiorum,"  as  the  just  reward  of  their  public  services. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  me  third  report  of  the  junto  composing 
the  finance  committee  ?'— 

«  Your  committee  learn,  that  works,  buildings,  extensions,  and 
repairs,  have  been  undertaken  and  executed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  a  manner  little  che.cked  or  protected  against  profusion 
and  waste  ;  in  many  cases  without  any  estimate  or  general  plan  $ 
and  sometimes  extended,  according  to  a  statement  of  an  officer  of 
the  ordnance  (who  attended  the  committee),  as  views  open  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  irregular  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  unfortunately  prevailed  during  the  time  that  all  these  large 
works  were  begun,  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  House  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  the  estimate  charge  of  any  one  of  them." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  minister,  but  that  <<  the  stone  shall 
cry  out  of  the  wall  against  him,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber 
shall  answer  it  ?" 

To  crown  these  brilliant  measures,  ministers  claim  for  them- 
selves credit  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  another  way  of  ex- 
ercising their  "  resolute  purpose^*  by  introducing  the  act  generally 
called  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  to  restore  the  currency  to  its  original  state# 
This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ;  first,  the  merit 
in  itself,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  justice,  whiclr  are 
immutable  ;  and,  secondly,  its  immediate  consequences.  Thq 
victory  they  pretend  to  have  obtained  we  shall  treat  with  the  con* 
tempt  it  deserves,  since  no  one  took  up  arms  to  oppose  them  ;  andt 
as  to  those  immediately  concerned,  they  made  use  of  every  occa- 
sion to  compliment  them  on  their  return  to  honest  principles.* 

Legalising  an  alteration  in  the  currency  must  appear,  under .  an 

>  Who  were  on  the  list?  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord 
Binning,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Hart  IH* 
vis,  IMr.  Gooch,  Lord  Clive,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle  Wilbrt- 
ham.  The  actors  in  these  scenes  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  the  treat* 
ment  the  nation  receives  from  its  representatives.  They,  however,  in  this 
solitary  instance,  have  passed  a  most  severe  cersure  on  themselves. 

^  When  Bonaparte  read  some  ministerial  boasting,  ^  Pay  your  bank  notes 
in  gold/'  said  the  shrf  wed  usurper, "  then  I  shall  believe  you  really  prosper.? 
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impartial  view  of  the  subject^  morally  bad^  enabling  engagemetits 
to  be  fulfilled  between  parties  on  terms  certainly  not  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  and  therefbte  exercises  an  authority  to 
arbitrate  accounts  between  debtor  and  creditor,  with  whom  the 
public  have  no  concern  ;  by  which  one  loses  what  the  other  gains, 
and  by  no  act  of  their  own.  In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  we  will  suppose,  for  example,  by  the  effect  of  the  restriction, 
in  round  numbers,  the  change  for  a  one  pound  note  is  twenty 
shillings,  and  ^or  a  sovereign  thirty  in  the  market.  I  had  in  com, 
the  value  of  which  was  yesterday  2000/.,  to  day  SOOO/.  I  owe 
as  much,  and  am  just  clear  of  tne  world.  Had  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  my  creditors  yesterday,  I  should  still  be  lOOOZ.  in  their 
debt;  but,  thanks  to  the  restriction,  I  am  exonerated!  from  any 
claims  upon  me  by  an  <<  ex  post  facto''  law,  and  my  creditors  are 
defrauded. 

Then  how  was  it  with  the  public  creditor  ?  His  income  was 
virtually  reduced  while  his  dividends  were  paid  in  paper,  by  the 
rise  in  the  markets  proportioned  to  the  depreciations  in  the  cur- 
rency. Nor  did  the  base  paper  which  he  received,  or  the  base 
manner  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  any  redress,  establish  his 
confidence  in  public  faith.  In  this  instance,  as  well  as  what  rela- 
ted to  the  income  tax,  as  affecting  funded  property,  whether  be- 
longing to  absentees  or  not,  the  public  creditor  could  not  feel 
himself  otherwise  than  tit  least  disappointed,  after  all  the  metho- 
distical  cant  by  which  his  interest  had,  above  all  others,  been  attemp- 
ted to  be  supported ;  both  these  acts  operated  therefore  in  violation 
of  a  principle  pretended  to  be  held  sacred. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  had  proposed  to  consider  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  measure ;  and  it  should  be  understood 
particularly  to  relate  to  how  far  the  revenue  has  been  virtually  in- 
creased by  returning  to  cash  payments.  And  of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  in  the  proportion  above  described  of  three  to  two.  There- 
fore, before  we  carry  the  justification  of  ministers  through  the 
whole  piece,  as  they  pretend  it  originated  in  themselves,  let  us 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether,  in  their  furor  for  reductions, 
they  have  manifested  their  « resolute  purpose*  to  arrive  at  this 
desirable  object,  by  eagerly  embracing  so  favorable  a  moment  for 
lessening  the  public  burdens  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  taxes  received  in  gold  or  in  the  depreciated  currency. 
The  return  to  cash  payments  approaching,  and  being  provided  for, 
gold  became  of  the  same  value  as  the  paper  which  represented  it. 
In  short,  when  government  received  twenty  shillings  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  it  was  no  longer  twenty  shillings  of  a  mere  nominal,  but 
of  an  efl^ective  value,  so  materially  was  the  revenue  improved.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  economy,  the  succeeding  year  of  ]  820  was  ushered  in 
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ygUh  an  increased  demand  oti  th^  public  of  SO0|(K)OI«»  as  the  total 
simoimt  of  the  ordinary  ^vfu;e  and  the  total  supply  experienced  no 
sensible  diminution.  The  ways  and  means  were  the  same,  and 
therefore  required  the  same  ammadver^iQu^  and  a  double  sense  of 
obloquy  1  on  the  part  of  tho$e  capable  of  inquiring  into  their  merits  % 
andy  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  they  hare  die  efirontery  to 
introduce  the  ways  and  means  of  this  year  as  no  other  than  the 
usual  manner  of  proceediitgt  though  the  last  year  was  the  firsthand 
the  present  but  the  second  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  appropriating  the 
sinking  fund. 

We  have  little  to  remark  Qn  18^0,  as  they  appear  only  to.  have 
cet^urned  tQ  the  estimate  of  1818,  with  this  simple  difference^  that 
they  thought  proper  to  apply  an  additional  million  of  theaaid  fixad 
over  the  last  and  preceding  year^  viz.  thirteen  millions. 

In  proceeding  at  last  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject  before 
US9  we  shall  agree  most  cordially  in  granting,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  our  forces  were  great  and  complicated  ;  that  offioera 
and  men  deserved  well  of  th^ir  country  \  and  that  <<  at  die  end  of 
no  fprmer  war  were  such  establishments  to  be  reduced^  and  so  many 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  thrown^upon  the  agriculture  of  the  cottn^ 
try,"  But  what  is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  f  Can  any 
thing  appear  more  a  matter  of  course,  in  answer  to  this  part  of  thie 
subject,  than  the  larger  the  pitcher  the  more  can  be  spared  i  Let 
the  quantity  be  measured  out  which  can  be  spared,  as  the  enormity 
of  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  war  requires  no  less  than  suit* 
able  reductions  at  the  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  urgent  neceasit3^ 
of  continuing  a  certain  extended  scale  of  expense,  on  the  absurd 
ground,  <^  that  innosDation  is  already  at  work  in  every  part  of  £u«» 
rope»» 

The  charge  is  too  true  ;  the  danger  imminent.  But  to  whom 
can  we  attribute  it,  to  the  people  or  their  government  ?  Will 
troops  preserve  tranquillity  \  or,  oppressed  like  the  people,  and  of 
the  same  species,  fraternize  with  them,  and  achieve' the  consolida<- 
tion  of  their  power  ?  What  is  the  end  of  civil  government,  but 
strength  and  security  for  every  individual  underthe  empire  of  laws, 
in  framing  which  both  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  enjoy  their  f  uU  share. 

'  Rebellion  is  when  bands  of  men  within  a  state  oppose  themselves  with 
violence  to  the  general  will,  as  implied  or  expressed  by  the  public  authqrit  j. 
But  the  sense  of  a  whole  people,  peaceably  collected,  ^nd  operating  by  its 
natural  and  certain  effect  upon  the  public  counsel,  is  not  rebellion,  but  the 
parent  of  authority  itself.  Reform  in  the  conunona  of  parliament  might  be 
obtained  by  that  which  must  and  will  in  th^  end  obtam  every  thing  from 
any  government,  however  constituted,  the  slow,  gradual^  and  pogressive 
effect  of  public  opinion. — See  Lord  Enkine  on  the  State  Trials, 
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The  cultiv^or  galJaers  fruit  ia  die  ripening  MIsoa  \  tk  «oln[lit-» 
tned  tteteMuati  does  the  sane  with  r^Mrmatumi  the  growing  mut 
«f  an  inqironng  ofder  of  things.  Obstvuct  or  accelerate  ibs  natii* 
ral  progress^  irnmoHon  feUows»  like,  firuit  not  gftdiored  in  dm 
season.  Tke  one  may  he  compared  to  a  wkolesome  and  noinish^ 
iag  aliment^  greedily  devoured  by  the  people  co  sadafy  the  ameBok 
zadng  condition  and  tafte  td  society ;  the  odier  the  cause  of  ihe 
destruction  of  a  harrier  chosen  for  its  defence,  under  conflicting 
elements  ivhich  separate  a  people  from  its  goyemment. 

Befbrmaiion,  owing  to  diat  natural  and  uninterrupted  stream  of 
gradual:  smproyepiflnt  which  takes  place  in  human  afliiirs^  grew 
and  floriahed  under  British  protection  in  Nordi  America^  haty 
neglecMsd  to  be  gathered*  became  innofoaOoUf  and  £ell  like  decayed 
fruit  frosn  die  tree.  It  has  been  the  same  with  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  setdemcQts :  and  howeyer  diese  convulsive  movements 
in  die  order  of  nature  may  eventually  conduct  to  the  most  impor« 
tant  endfiy  it  becosiestHir  shortsighted  views  of  the  admanistratioa 
of  hmnan  aflaifs  carefully  and  assiduously  to  avoid  precipices ; 
though*  under  the  dispeneadons  of  an  all-wise  Frovidence,  we  may 
piange  ouiselves  and  others  into  a  calm. 

'  It  is  happv  if  great  changes  in  civil  institaidons  are  brought  about* 
without  8o  lar  separating!  in  the  minds  of  individuals!  a  sense  of 
interest  fsom  that  of  duty*  as  to  produce  a  state  of  weakness^  to 
which  in  such  a  case  they  must  momentarily  tend*  pnmdmg  cer-» 
tain  iiioentives  to  evil*  and  biding  {daoes  for  the  guilty. 

The  peninsula  of  Europe  has  experienced  at  least  some  shades 
of  snfiering  in  these  respects;  but  on  the  whole*  in  »  general 
view^  presents  to  kings  and  their  ministers  a  lesson  of  experience* 
superior  to  any  example  hitherto  set  before  them.  The  teflecdng 
part  of  these  kingdoms^  obedient  to  the  seasons,  are  happily  conduct* 
ing,  by  gigantic  strides*  through  the  lights  of  our  day,  these  people 
to  a  prudent  course;  and  with  a  dignified  moderation,  becoming 
true  loyalty  ;^  they  are  attempting  to  preserve  the  authority  of  their 
chiefs,  flattering  themselves  with  the  cheerful  hope,  however  dis- 
tant, that  ancient  prejudices  may  be  abandoned*  to  give  place  to 
the  united  power,  moderation,  and  security  of  states^  These 
changes,  synonimous  with  refbrmaiicn^  are  natural  intheir  course  $ 
but  when  interfered  with  by  the  most  skilful  artisan^  its  certain 


'  T:he  oJd  French  word  "  loiaulife*'  was  first  introduced  to  us  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Charles  the  First,  after  his  inter-marriage  with  Henrietta  of 
France, to  signify  a  firm  and  inviolable  attachment,  and  includes  the  **  quand 
fti^me^'  in  the  modern  lexicon  of  that  nation.  We  would  be  unders(CM»d  to 
use  it  in  il^s  general  acceptation^aoL  habitual  attachment  to  the  authoriiy  of 
oiir  doets. 
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consequen'ije  -  i$  the  annihilation  of  the  throne.  And  we  ahall 
further  remark^  that  it  is  among  the  many  consolations,  provided 
for  by  the  frame- work  of  civil  society,  that  it  instructs  ns  of  thit 
imperious  truth,  that  if  any  thing  exceeds  the  inward  satisfaction 
ariring  from  a  gentle  exercise  of  power,  anned  with  justice,  in 
kings,  it  is  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  gratitude  in  their  peo* 
pie*  How  difierently  are  our  feelings  awakened  by  the  iron  sceptre 
held  over  the  com  fields  of  Poland^  and  the  cradle  of  the  arts* 
Ultras  may  forge  fetters,  and  despise  the  inward  man,  not  yet 
subject  to  their  control ;  and  though  we  see  them  industriously  at 
work,  their  empire  will  be  short,  under  existing  circumstances* 
This  we  presume,  by  a  generous  reader,  will  hardly  be  thought 
extraneous  matter,  unfit  to  be  introduced  ;  but  we  will  return  to 
the  task  we  had  more  immediately  imposed  upon  ourselves* 

In  considering  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  commerce,  the 
navigation,  the  manufactures,  the  internal  trade,  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  detail,  ministers,  or  rather  the  brilliant  pen  of 
their  advocate,  has  drawn  a  most  animating  picture,  perhaps  with 
few  exceptions  a  true  one,  of  public  prosperity*  For  though  he 
has  looked  up  many  avenues  of  beautiful  perspective  with  Hers- 
chell's  magnifying  powers,  there  are  more  of  these  avenues,  to 
which  his  attention  has  never  been  drawn*  But  however  narrow 
may  have  been  the  scale  of  his  observations,  we  see,  under  the  heads 
here  enumerated,  «that  our  funds  of  commerce  and  industry 
exist  in  the  same  vigor  and  integrity  as  during  the  war  i^  that 
the  cotton  manufactures  alone,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  broad  ex- 
ample, constituting  in  themselves  more  than  half  our  foreign  expor- 
tation trade,  have  mcreased  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  milli« 
ons  s  and  it  is  but  fair  and  candid  to  admit,  which  we  cheerfully 
do,  that  if  these  general  statements  bear  them  out  under  a  closer 
investigation,  thej  are  the  more  extraordinary,  from  a  gradual  and 
unprecedented  diminution  of  prices,  felt  as  afiecting  every  article 
of  trade* 

We  are  prepared  to  contemplate  an  inexhaustible  sotftce  of  ex- 
ultation, in  our  future  prospects ;  which  feeling  must  animate  the 
breast  cf  every  Englishman  proud  of  his  country.  In  the  hope, 
that  the  conveniences  and  comforts,  to  be  enjoyed  down  to  the 
lowest,  may  answer  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  under  die 
protection  of  wholesome  laws,  and  less  profusion  and  excess  in 
the  habits  of  those  looked  up  to,  as  examples  to  others* 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  happy  condition  of  things  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  a  narrow,  time-serving  policy,  but  to  the  people  as  a 
mass ;  to  a  high  state  of  refinement  as  respects  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  which  directs  not  only  our  war  tactics ;  but,  above  all, 
that  enterprising  spirit  as  to  general  concerns,  which  every  where 
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prevails ;  in  :9hort,  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  we  lire ;  so 
proud  an  eminence,  when  it  acquires  a  certain  consistehcjr,  increase 
es  by  an  improving  ratio.  Greece  and  Rome  were  examples  of 
it.  In  short*  th^re  is  a  principle  coiitinuaUy  operating,  which  can- 
not fait  to  weaken  the  effects  of  an  illiberal  policy,  to  which,  if 
not  thoroughly  watched^  men  are  too  often  tending  when  invested, 
with  power. 

Adam  Smith  has  well  explained  it,  <<  that  the  habitual  efibrts  of 
every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition,  when  sufiered  toexeit 
itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it 
is  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capaUe  of  carrying 
on  the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hun- 
dred impertinent  obstructions,  Mrith  which  the  folly  of  humsm  laws 
too  often  incumbers  its  operations ;  though  the  effect  of  these  ob- 
structions is  always  more  or  less  dther  to  encroach  upon  ita  free-* 
dom  or  to  diminish  its  security.'^ 

In  short,  the  flame  of  intellect  disseminates  so.  vivid  a  li^t 
through  the  atmosphere  of  these  realms,  as  to  leave  us  ^surances> 
that  we  may  be  guided  eyai  through  the  rather  discouraging  ob- 
servations which  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

They  say  « it  is  notorious,  that  t]^e  accumulated  stock  of  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants  has  diminidied  at  least  thirty  per  cf^., 
and  that  a  capitalist,  who-^en  years  since  was  worth  20,0001. .  in 
the  value  of  his  stock  in  hapd,  i§  now  not  worth  li/)QO/.$  or,  ^o 
adopt  a  popular  term,  has  suffered  an  extinction  of  a  third." 

Evils  are  not  without  their  compensation  and  grace  to  lessons 
of  experience.  Ministers  are  become  more  moderate  in  their  vielivs, 
notwithstanding  the  zenith  of  power  on  which  this  country  is  seat* 
ed ;  they  confi.dently  assert,  **  that  the  system  of  loans  and  new 
taxes  has  reached  its  termination ;  that  we  are  now  living  upon 
our  income,  and  are  in  condition  yearly  of  redeeming  some  paift.af 
a  mortgage,  which  undoubtedly  presses  heavily  on  the  industry  of 
the  people.** 

As  to^the  latter  observation,  certain  rapacious  hands  have  applied 
the  substance  and  left  only  the  shadow,  provided  for  this  obj.ect» 
by  their  predecessors  in  office,  in  the  instance  of  the  sinking  fund, 
the  inviolability  of  which  had  been  established  for  years  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  from  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  never  to  depart. 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  explain  so  simple  a  proposition,  that  the  only 
way  to  pay  off  is  to  lessen  the  debt  ?  That  to  pay  one  and  borrow 
four  is  not  paying,  but  borrowing  three ;  a  system  of  mischievous 
jobs,  by  which  the  friends  of  ministers,  and  ministers  themselves^ 
command  the  markets,  at  the  expense  of  opening  a  dangerous  door 
to  corruption,  by  which  crowds  of  hungry  mouths  gain  admis- 
sion, and  gape  for  food,  gathered  from  the  spoils  of  their  country. 

VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  B 
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To  oondvde,  we  find  m  the  appendix  the  most  dbsfn^d  hoastifig, 
2t!^to  <Ufte  wmder<{fwond€rs(f  wonder^*  kttfodtlced  by  th^chan- 
csiler  of  die  exchequer,  into  lai9  lYew  s^tefti,  «nsmntely,  to  Aieet 
the.expetidfture  of  the  year  by  the  actual  fti^ney  tnconiei  without 
the  aid  of  loansi  or  new-tajees  \  but- to  maintain  the  smking  fund  of 
five  nuUions^  aii^  with  ^thatanfounf,  intft'essed  by  gradual  tedue*^ 
tion  in  the  expenditure,  and  by  the  progressive  productiveness  of 
the  Mwrc^s  of  the  revenue,  to  operatef  fron^  time  to  time  in  the 
money  maTket,  in  buying  up,  exchanging,  and  reducing  the  pub- 
lic stookS)  so  as  to  reduce  the  capital  d^bt  from  i,  higher  to  a  lower 
denomination  of  stocL'^ 

What  more  is  implied  in  this  unmeaning  waste  tl  words,  thsin 
meeting  the  expenditure  without  the  aid  df  loans ;  and,  leaving  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  to  operate  as  formerly  I 
Why  take  from  the  merit  of  the  minister^  of  George  the  Fiirst, 
and  the  last  of  the  illustrious  house  of  BntnSwick  in  whose  reign 
government  adopted  this  first  part  of  what  Mr.  Vaiisictart  vainly 
calls  *^his  ne^  syBtemj**  and  reUgiously  adhered  to  it,  as  long  as  it 
continued^  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  yearsj  without  ever 
troubling  themselves  with  the  law  or  equity  of  the  case,  whether 
children  collectively,  any  more  dt^n  individuaUy,  are'boutid  to  pay 
the  debts  of  their  fathers  ?  As  to  the  rest  of  this  grand  system, 
this  dereliction  of  principle^  it  entirely  originates  with  themselves  : 
th^  great  besom  with  which  they  dear  out  the  comers  of  the  trea- 
sury, without  sweeping  them  aibsolutely  clean. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  exsimpte.  Th^  only  general  principle 
of  finance,  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Sagacity  of  the  present 
gdvemment,  and  acted  upon  up  to  this  day  (for  as  to  the  future, 
they  confidently  assert  that  it  cannot  be  pursued),  is  comprehended' 
in  th^  spirit  of  the  late  measure  for  providing  for  the  pension  list, 
to  drive  ofi^  the  evil  d^y,  to  extend  the  periods  of  our  payments, 
and  to  leave  as  little  as  they  decently  can  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt :  whereas,  not  ^^an  income  tax^  which  they  were  forced  to 
abandon,  but  a  property  tax,  properly  so  denominated,  rated  on 
capital,  and  not  on  the  industry  and  rising  spirit  of  the  country, 
is  now  without  exception  admitted  among  all  rank's  to  be  the  fair- 
est in  its  principle  of  any  impost  whatever,  on  every  possible 
ground,  and  would  meet  all  theexigencies  of  the  state  in  peace  or 
iti  war,  under  certain  regulations,  and  established  on  a  principle  of 
accumulating  ratio,  <iVi  a  geometrical  scale.  This  has  been  fully' 
explained  by  the  writer  in  a  publication  which  has  appeared  in 
different  forms,  and  particularly  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  June, 
IS20,  page  426.* 

^  Nearly  half  the  revenue  of  France  arises  from  "  Pinip6t  foncicire,''  being 
a  property  tax,  eqiiall;)r  on  all  lands,  houses,  manufactories,  anc]   every 
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The  « jrtmtai  of  finidce^  under  the  wm^  achniiiistni&m  of  men 
dear  to  thnr  coimtrf^  Mr.  For,  and  after  him  Mr*  F^rdtal,  was, 
boldly  to  face  the  enemy,  instead  of  ahrinUi^  from  their  doty  ^ 
and  if  the  demands  upon  die  revenue  were  ever  so  great,  it  is  sKk> 
mitted,  that  they  had  detennined  « to  nuse  as  much  m  possible  eiF 
the  total  expenditure  within  the  year/' 

Whoever  administers  the  affkirti  of  Great  Britain  must  now,  k 
last,  profit  by  following  their  illustrkms  example ;  as  those  getld^- 
men  now  in  power  do  not  conceal  the  truth,  when  hanng  at  last 
«  confidently  asserted,  that  the  system  of  loans  has  reached  ita  teii- 
mhiatioa.'' 

Had  diey  sooner  been  convinced  of  their  eiror  the  debt  would 
have  been  nofurthev  increased  by  thek  means.  We  should  have  been 
living  all  along,  as  they  at  length  pretend  we  are  now  doing,  on 
our  income,  or  rather  revenue  ,'  which,  uufbrtunately,  howeveiv 
they  require  should  be  on  an  ample  scale.  For,  a  nondescript  oiw 
der  of  beings  in  themselves,  without  any  extraordinary  redundancy 
of  talent,  ilhistnous  birth,  or  even  fair  character,  in  order  to  pre^ 
aetve  dieir  places,  thev  have  too  many  powerful  friends  to  concilii- 
ate  in  the  money  mancet,  to  observe  a  strict  economy  in  l^  public 
service* 

The«e  is,  however,  one  solitary  question,  lately  too  much  agitated 
apart  from  general  ptindples,  on  which  it  is  but  bare  justice  to 
say  they  have  manfully  supported  the  dignity  of  the  country,  in 
opposing  the  short-signted  views  of  their  country  fiiends,  whose 
lU^ral  ideas,  if  any  they  possess,  must  wholly  be  attributed  to  die 

species  of  refit,  except  iutetest  of  money ;  and  vre  nev«r  see  a  fiogev  hehi 
up  against  it. 
At  Hamburgh,  every  ifihabitant  was  obliged  to  p^y  to  the  state  one  fourtb 

Eer  cent,  of  all  that  he  possessed,  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Ham- 
urgh  consists  principally  in  stock,  this  tax  may  be  considered  as  a  tax 
upon  stock:  every  man  assesses  himself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  magis* 
trate  puts  annually  into  the  public  coJTer  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  he 
declares  upon  oath  to  be  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  possesses^  with- 
out declanns  what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  examination  on  that 
subject.    This  tax  was  generally  supposed  to  be  paid  with  great  fid<;iity. 

At  Zurich  the  )a^  ormred,  that  in  csasesof  n^essil^  every  one  stiovld  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue^  the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  t^ 
declare  upon  oath, — MSmoires  concemard  le$  DrdUtf  torn,  i,  p.  74y  16d|  IQ^p 

In  Holland,  sdDn  after  the  restoration  ttf  tlie  Prince  ofOrang^to  the 
Stad^holi^ershttS  a  tax  ef  two  per  ooni.  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  h  was  cidfe<^ 
was  imposed  upon  the  whole  substance  of  every  artisan.  Every  citizen 
assessed  himself,  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Hamburgh,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  paid  with  ^reat  fidelity. — Adam 
SmUhf  vol.  iii. 

*  For  experience  has  taught  us,  as  in  the  yrars  t819«  IBI4»  andieta,  tbt 
revenue  might  exceed  the  income. 
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company  Aef  kef  p.  Ministers  ha?e  sl^wn  themsebres  disposed 
.to  despise  s6  meddling  a  spirit,  by  the  apathy  they  baye«xhibitedy 
in  tarniiig  nearly  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances.  Is  not  it  f6lly 
to  cbnceivey  .that  the  pressure  of  taxation,  or  divers  other  etils« 
.bear  in. the  main  harder  upon  the  farmer  than  his  neighbours? 
The  produce  of  a  farm  must  calculate  employment  of  capital,. a 
iiving. profit,  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as  labor  and  other  charges, 
including  poor's  rates  and  tithes,  before  the  rent  can  be  estimated ; 
and. this  alone  will  establish  the  just  value  of  the  land.  If  a  land* 
•lord: receives  more,  neither  the  laws  of  God  or  nature  will  justify 
him  in  so  doing,  and  the  onus  will  not  fall  where  it  ought  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  rest  contented  with  what  in  all  reason  is  his  due, 
the  fanner  and  his  family  are  not  oppressed  by  him.  The  agri« 
culturist  has  always  a  source  of  consolation  peculiar  to  his  own 
case— he  rests  on  the  powerful  arm  of  his  landlord,  who  /ou^t  to 
live  so  far  within  his  means  as  to  be  capable  of  assisting  him.  - 

Doing  what  has  been  equivalent,  to  reducing  his  assessed  taxes 
to  the  half,  is,  after  this  manner  of  reasoning,  no  other  than  a  bonus 
to,  the  landlord.  It  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  have  ceded 
the  whole,  in  common  with  the  other  classes,  who  are  at  least 
equally  oppressed  by  them. 

But  further,  as  the  pamphlet  which  we  confine  ourselves  to  an- 
swer, terminates  with  a  few  observations  on  this  said  agricultural 
distress,  without  contemplating  any  adequate  measures  of  relief,  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  the  cause  is  entirely  abandoned ;  for  we,  who 
profe^ss  to  feel  as  the  nation,  have  devoted  a  th^rd  chapter  exclu- 
sively to  this  subject  i  and,  if  it  were  not  too  presuming,  promise 
ourselves  we  have  pointed  out  the .  source  of  the  evil,  and  with  a 
double  dash  of  the  pen  provided  the  simplest  means  of  remedy  for 
what  the  landlord  Klmself  may  be  supposed  to  suffer  from  low 
prices. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FINANCE   (continued). 

The  preface  implies,  that  our  purpose  in  this  place  is  to  consider 
the  subject  in  a  more  confined  sense,  as  it  relates  to  matters  of 
account.  Our  attention  is  immediately  directed,  by  the  work  be  - 
fore  us,  to  «<  what  reductions  have  been  made  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  iii  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country,  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  to  the  present  period.'*  In  so  doing,  we  have 
thought  it  best,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  the  reader,  to  comprise, 
in  the  form  of  the  following  Table,  a  succinct  view  of  each  year 
respectively^  collected  from  what  the  author  has  diffused  through 
his  several  pages.    And  the  gross  and  palpable  errors  to  be  af- 
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terwards  pointed  out^  by  comparing  their  own  statements  as  hkxe 
exhibited^  can  hardly  be  believed,  by  people  the  least  co&yeitont 
in  the  nature  of  accounts,  and  accuracy  required  in  laying  them 
officially  before  the  public.  We  shall  bring  to  our  assistance  no 
documents  not  referred  to  in  the  work  itself.  Our  object  is  stfn- 
ply  to  point  out,  as  obviously  as  we  can,  the  extravagance  of  their 
own  contradictions,  some  of  which  are  really  too  manifest  not  to 
be  imputed  to  design.  As  to  the  Table  itself,  excepting  as  to 
what  appears  in  Italics^  each  article  will  be  found  faithfully  ex- 
tracted from  the  work  in  question. 

TABLE.— 1816. 

p.  18..  The  supply  of  the,  army  was  taken  at  10,564,000/.^ 
navy  9,430,000/.;  ordnance  exceeded  1,500,000/. ;  miscellanies 
had  been  estimated  at  2,500,000/.  p.  47.  The  total  of  the  or- 
dinary expenditure  (for  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous) 
was  24,887,000,  but  which  is  too  muchf  upon  adding  these  sums 
together 9  by  nearly  a  miUion.  p.  17.  We  find  the  whiole  sup- 
ply of  the  year  2'7,00d>000/. 

1817. 

p.  18.  The  army  was  taken  at  a  small  excess  above  9,000^000/. : 
(p.  23)  it  had  been  9,080,000/. :  navy  was  reduced  to  6,000,000/. : 
but  (p.  24)  we  read  the  supply  was  7,596,000/.,  which  included  a 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt :  this  certainly  requires 
a  little  more  explanation,  p.  19.  Ordnance,  from  exceeding 
1,500,000/.  was  reduced  by  nearly  half  a  million  \  while  (p.  24)  we 
find  the  ordnance  was  1,270,000/.  p.  19.  Miscellanies  were  re- 
duced to  1,700,000/; :  however,  in  p.  24  we  read  they  were 
1,795,000/.,  and  that  the  total  of  the  supply  for  these  four  branches 
had  been  a  small  excess  above  20,000,000/.  This  does  not  cor^ 
respond;  for  taking  the  navy  as  stated  one  way  ^  the  total  is  no  more 
than  17,965,000/.,  and  the  otiier  19,561,000/.  p.  19.  The  total 
supply  was  a  small  excess  above  22,000,000/. 

1818. 

p.  24.  The  army  was  8,900,000/.  p.  30.  The  supply  taken 
for  the  army  was  8,970,000/.  p.  24  and  30.  Navy  was  6,456,000/., 
ordnance  1,245,000/.,  miscellanies  1,720,000/. ;  which  makes  in  the 
whole  18,391,000/.  In  this  we  do  not  vary  very  muchy  for  they 
call  it  (p.  24  and  47)  a  small  excess  above  18,000,000/. ;  and  which, 
tJiey  say^  makes  a  saving  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  upon  the  former 
year.    In  this,  however ^  it  must  be  seen  we  differ  vety  widely  indeed. 
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p.  46.   The  total  of  Ae  ordinary  and  extraordinary  supply  was 
20,900»0002. 

1819. 

p.  SO  and  4U  The  army  was  8,900,000/.  p.  SO.  Navy, 
6|,436,0(KM.  i  but  (p.  41)  had  been  6,400,0002.  p.  80.  Ordnance  di- 
minished to  1,191,000/. ;  but  (p.  41}  had  been  only  1,190,000/, 
p., 81.  Miscellanies  were  1,950,000/.;  but  (p.  41)  on  making  up 
the  account  for  the  year  were  a  small  excess  beyond  2,000,000/. ;,, 
which  severed  sums  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  "mhideat  18,$27,000/.9 
^ih  nxihich  they  agree  nearly^  calling  it  (p.  81)  a  small  excess  above 
18,400,000/.  They  state  also  (p.  41),  tiiat  the  total  amount  of  the 
annual  ordinary  service  of  the  year  had  been  20,400,000/.  and  a 
small  fraction ;  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  service  was  a  small  excess  above  80,000,0002. 

182a 

pu  41,  The  army  was  9,500,000/.  $  but  (p.  45)  it  waa  thia  and 
a  nraction.  Navy  6,500,000/.  and  a  fraction,  p.  41.  Ordnance 
had  been  1,190,000/.,  and  was  this  year  nearly  the  same ;  whereas 
(p.  45)  it  had  been  nearly  1,200,000/.  p.  41.  Miscellanies  were 
2,500,000/.  $  though  (p.  45)  we  read  2,400,000/.  and  a  fraction. 
Ther^ore  they  are  nearly  correct  in  saying  (p.  44)  that  the  total 
for  the  four  ordinary  divisions  of  the  annual  expenditure  had  ex- 
ceeded 19,600,000/.  The  total  supply  (p.  41),  including  a  sum 
for  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt,  was  29,700,000/. ;  (p.  44) 
when  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  year  appeared  to  be 
S0,000j,000/. 

1821. 

p.  45.  The  army  was  taken  at  8,700,000/. ;  navy  6,500,000/. 
and  a  fraction  i  ordnance  1,195,000/.  ^  miscellanies  1,900,000/.  i 
amounting  in  the  whole,  as  they  sav  (p.  44),  to  18,000,000/L 
{though  it  is  something  more) ;  ana  In  this  year  it  seems  the  total 
supply  did  not  exceed  20,000,000/. ;  a  reduction  of  demand,  as  they 
say,  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  of  10,000,000/.  JHow  does 
this  appear,  when  we  have  shown,  from  their  own  statements  (p. 
19),  mat  the  total  supply  for  the  year  1817  was  but  a  small  excess 
above  22,000,000/.,  and  (p.  46)  me  total  of  the  ordinary  ^nd  ex- 
traordinary supply  for  1818  was  but  20,900,000/.  ?  Had  they  not 
stated  this  simple  sum  of  10,000,000/.,  as  a  reduction  of  demand 
generally  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  on  the  increased  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  consequent  on  the 
glorious  epoch  of  the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty,  the  matter 
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woufdbe  better  understood,  and  less  surprise  excited  among  Ms 
loyal  subjects. 

Now  for  an  impartial  examination  into^is  account,  asf  tolSfi' 
pared  with  their  deductions. 

Ip  p.  18,  The  supply  of  the  army  for  the  first  year,  1*816, 
was  taken  at  10,564,000/.^  in  1817  at  a  small  excess  beyond 
^,000,000/.  This  loose  estimate,  however,  explains  itself  (p.  2S)  by 
stating  what  the  supplv  really  was  viz.  9,080,000/*  From  which 
it  is  pretended,  going  oack  to  p.  18,  that  a  reduction  was  effected 
of  nearly  2,000,000/. ;  by  some  new  rule  of  subtraction,  certainly 
not  according  to  Cocker,  unless  1,484,000/.  comes'  so  near  the 
amount  as  hardly  to  make  any  important  difference  in  the  busi- 
ness of  finance* 

2.  In  referring  to  the  same  page,  we  find  the  supply  of  the  navy 
for  the  year  1817  was  reduced  to  6,000,000/.  5  but  on  proceeding 
to  p.  24,  the  supply  had  increased  to  7,596,000/.,  which  included 
a  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt ;  and  that  in  1818  it  was 
6,456,000/.,  inferring  a  saving  of  nearly  a  million.  Now  the  gene- 
rality of  our  readers,  if  in  their  right  senses,  would  certainly  have 
made  the  comparison  with  the  net  sum  referred  to  in  the  former 
page,  rather  than  to  a  sum  comprising  an  -extraneous  charge  upon 
it ;  and  what  in  such  case  wotdd  be  me  natural  cpndusion  ?  That, 
instead  tyf  a  saving  of  nearly  one  million,  there  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  a  tnillion. 

In  showing  progressive  reductions  from  year  to  year,  the  rule 
prescribed  is,  that  the  sum  deducted  from  tne  first  year  is  the  sum 
from  which  the  &ird  year  is  to  be  deducted.  See  therefore  three 
successive  years  in  their  statement  of  the  supply  for  the  navy. 

p.  18.     1816  was  taken  at £.9,434,000 

1817  was  reduced  to 6,000,000 

p.  24.     1818  was     .......     .6,456,000 

and  no&ing  is  more  clear,  than  that  ah  increase  in  this  department 
of  456,00cS.  followed  the  reduction  which  took  place  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

But  view  this  determination  to  embarrass  the  question  in  ano- 
ther light.  P.  24  we  read,  "in  the  navy,  the  supply  for  1817 
was  7,596,000/.,  which  included  a  sum  for  the  reduction  *  of  the 
navy  debt  In  1818  it  was  6,'456,000/.,  being,  as  they  say,  a 
saving  of  nearbf  one  million  in  the  navy.''  Hence,  independent 
of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  supply 
must  certainly  have  been,  for  the  year  il8l7,  nearly  one  million 
more  than  the  succeeding  year,  or  n^riy  7i4f66fiQOL  But  why 
so,  when  in  p.  18  we  find  it  had  been  reduced  to  6,000,000/.  ? 
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To  show,  by  an  attempt  to  mislead^  that  the  reduction  in  this  year 
uas  greater  than  the  reality  by  a  million  and  a  half, 

5.  We  come  to  examine  tne  unaccountable  falsity  of  the  de- 
claration made  (p.  24),  <<that  for  the  year  181 7,  the  total  of  these 
four  branches  of  the  expenditure  (viz.  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and 
miscellanies)  had  been  a  small  excess  above  20,000,00Q/.  For  the 
year  1818  the  same  supply  was  a  small  excess  above  18,000,000/*, 
a  saving  of  nearly  two  millions  upon  the  former  year.''  What 
the  separate  articles  of  navy  and  ordnance  were  in  the  year  18 17^ 
as  we  have  before  observed,  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  subject  re* 
quires.  But  as  to  the  one,  we  shall  adhere  to  their  statement  (p.  18), 
instead  of  involving  it  in  an  extraneous  charge,  ^hich  appears  not 
to  belong  to  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  of  these  departments ; 
and  as  to  the  other,  p.  19,  we  are  led  to  understand,  that  the  ord- 
nance for  1S17  was  reduced  from  a  million  and  a  half  by  nearly 
half  a  million,  or  was  in  fact  about  a  million;  but  we  will  give 
them  credit  for  its  being,  according  to  p.  24,  1,270,0002.  See 
the  Table. 

1817.  1818. 

Army £.  9,080,000  ••••••  £.  8,970,000 

Navy 6,000,000 6y4i56yOOO 

Ordnance  ..•••..  1,270,000 1,245,000 

Miscellanies  •  ^^  •  1,795,000  •  •  •  • 1,720,000 


18,145,000        18,891,000 

18,145,000 


246,000 

So  that,  instead  of  a  saving  of  2,000,000/.,  these  totals,  deducted 
from  each  other,  leave  an  increase  of  246,000/. 

4.  p.  31.  They  say,  "the  aggregate  saving  on  the  whole  of 
the  estimates  in  the  account  of  the  year  1819  was  about  half  a 
Bii}lion ;"  whereas,  according  to  the  several  items  enumerated  in 
their  preceding  page,  it  will  be  shown,  that,  instead  of  any  reduc- 
tion. It  presents  an  excess  of  86,000/.  See  the  extracts  from  the 
Table.  . 

1818.  1819. 

Army  ••••«•£.  8,970,000 £.  8,900,000 

Navy 6,456,000. .-i......  6,436,000 

Ordnance  ••••«•  1,245,000 1 ,19 1,000 

Miscellanies  •  • « •  1,720,000  •  •  • 1,950,000 


18,391,000  18,477,000 
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But  jf  wealbW)  instead  of  1,950 fiOOl.  for  the  year  1819^ 
under  the  article  of  miscellanies,  as  here  stated,  that  the  real 
amount  was  a  small  excess  beyond  2fi00,0Q0lif  as  we  find,  in  p. 
.41,  the  augmentation  on  the  general  estimate  over  the  preceding 
year  equals  at  least  200,000/.,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
excess,  instead.of  half  a  million  of  reduction.  How  it  can  have 
been  thought  prudent  to  send  forth  to  the  public  such  egregious 
errors  in  the  account,  remains  for  the.  authorised  advocate,  of 
ministers  to  explain.  ... 

5.  We  are  not  teaching  arithmetic  to  children,  or  concerning 
ourselves  with  trifles :  the  finances  of  at  least  the  most  powerful 
empire  in  the  world,  the  annual  expenditure  of  which,  with  all 
their  boasted  economy,  has  exceeded  the  sum  total  of  all  the  other 
states  of  Europe — rit  is  this  we  are  contempktting,  and  it  is 
this  which  they  have  pretended  fully  to  explain,  and  to  a  far- 
thing. In  the  conclusion  (p. .  47)  let  us  see  how  far  this  demi- 
official  production  continues  to  answer  our  hopes  in  this  respect. 
They  confine  themselves  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellanies.  The  total  for  1817  was 
20,000,000/.  This  varies  from  their  statement  of  the  particular 
items  (p.  24),  for  (see  the  Table)  taking  the  navy  at  the  least,  it 
is  no  more  than  17,965,000/.  $  but  taking  it  at  the  most,  with  the^ 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt,  we  find  it  only  19,561,000/. 
p.  47.  They  say,  the  total  for  the  year  1818  was  a  small,  excess 
above  18,000,000/. :  whereas,  if  we  consult  the  several  items  sepa- 
rately (p.  30)  we  find  the  amount  to  be  18,391^000/..:  1819,  they 
say,  was  nearly  the  same.  In  fact,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count (p.  30),  there. appears  only  an  increase  of  99,000/. :  there- 
fore we  proceed  to  1820  (p.  47),  which  they  call  a  small  excess 
above  19,000,000/.  Now  the  public  would  hardly  bdieve,  by 
turning  back  top.  41,  that  the  several  items  added  together: com- 
plete a  sum  above  19,600,000/.;  and  therefore,  that  this  small 
excess  reaches  600,000/. :  to  corroborate  which  .(p.  44)  we  .find 
they  agree  that  it  has  even  exceeded  this  amount,  for  (in  this 
page)  die  total  for  the  four  ordinary  divisions  of  the  annual  ex- 
peiiditure,  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellanies,  had  ex* 
ceeded  19,600^000/.  ; 

'i<  i6..But  now  for  the  most  important  point  to  which  they  have 
chalknged  our  attention,  viz.  as  to  what  reductions  they  have 
made  pcogressively.  p.  47.  They  say,  a  small  addition  which 
took  place  in  1820  was  tibrown  off  the  .following  year;  therefore, 
it  should  seem  very  properly  to  appear,  that  they  profess  not  to 
extend  the  merit  x>f  their  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  liadon 
beyond  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Let  us  extract  their 
own  words :  after  enumerating  the  total  amounts  of  the  expendi- 
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ture  for  each  year  respectivdy,  they  8ay,  <<  being  a  redtictum  in 
1B17  of  S^OOO^OOO;.,  in  18 18  of  2^0,0002.,  in  1819  of  the  same/' 
Could,  therefore,  any  sober  man  m  England,  with  the  use  of  his 
yemacuiar  tongue,  understand  the  tocal  of  the  reductions  for  these 
three  years  to  be  less  than  9^00,000/*  ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  see  the  truth  by  referring  to  the  table  before  us. 

1816.  <p.  47)  We  find  the  total  to  be  24,887,000/.  $ 
but  looking  to  p.   18,  in  adding  each  article,  the 

amount  is •     .     •     .     •   £«23,994,000 

1817.  (p.  24)  They  say,  the-totd  supply  for 
these  four  branches  had  been  a  small  excess  above 
20fiOO/)00L  To  avoid  the  dispuite  whedier  the 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt  beloags  to 

it  or  not,  we  take  it  as  soeh^         20,000,000 


Reduction  this  year 3,994^000 

1918.  Here  we  do  not  vary  very  much,  for  they 
call  the  total  (p.  24  and  47)  a  small  excess  above 
18^00,0002^  which  in  adding  up  the  several  articles 
(p.  24aaiid  SO)  amounts  to  18,891,000/.:  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  reduction  this  year  is    •    .     .     •      1,609,000 


/ 


^,GOS,000 
1819.  By  computing  the  several  items  (p.  80  and 
41)  we  find  the  total  for  these  four  branches  of  the 
ordinary<servioe  may  be  taken  at  18,527/)00/.,  which 
proves  an  sugmentation  in  this  year,  under  the 
most  favorable  vicnr,  ^of    •     • 156^000 


Tiierefove,  even  according  to  their  own  accoomt, 
though  they  would  make  appear  reducdons  to  the 
amount  of  BjMOfQQOl^  the  nearest  1^  laruth  reduces 
itself  4)0 5,447,000 


As  to  the  sumsof  6/HDO;0002.  (p.  18),  and  7,596^000/.  (p.  24)^ 
given  eespectively  as  the  eiqienditure  of  the  navy  for  1817, 
Siey  could  only  be  so  introduced,  like  many  other  acts  and 
speeches  of  the  present  administration,  to  throw  the  real  question 
into  complete  confusion,  and  to  cover  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
finance  committee  from  the  moment  it  entered  upon  its  labors  ( 
for  from  this  period  until  that  of  its  happy  dissolution,  when  im«> 
partially  viewed,  it  will  be  found  we  had  only  recommendations; 
and,  instead  >of  reductions,  a  gradual  increase  took  place  .in  the 
ordinary  annual  service  for  the  four  departments  of  army,  navy, 
ordnance,    and   miscellanies :   and  what  is  more  remarkable,  it 
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was  the  same  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  kingdom.  Let  us 
refer  to  the  several  items  in  each  year,  which  have  been  before 
enumerated^  from  the  table,  page  by  page,  and  founded  on  their 
own  statements  alone* 

Ordinary  Service  of  the        General 
For  the  Years      four  branches.  Expenditure. 

1817 £.18,145,000 £.68,571,000 

1818.«  •  •« 18,391,000 68,821,000 

1819— 18,527/)00 69,494,000 

1820 19,600,000 70,850,000 

Being  an  increase  of  nearly  2,500^000/.  in  the  generad  expen* 
diture,  and  nearly  1,500,000/*  in  the  ordinary  8ervU»  of  the  four 
blanches  since  the  date  of  the  first  economiosd  repiort,  in  die  re-^ 
collection  of  our  readers,  when  the  opinion  of  die  committee  wa^ 
^nphaticaUy  expressed,  as  to  the  necessity  of  apprcniinulttig  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  die  establidmient  of  17^2.  And  further,  it 
stands  uncontradicted,  that  the  very  last  year,  of  1821,  diere  was 
a  larger  disposable  foice,  available  for  the  purposes  of  govern^ 
ment,  by  132,867  «iien.  And  that  though  die  supplies  voted  for 
the  military  establishment  at  the  former  period  had  not  exceeded 
2,331,149/.,  it  had  then  increased  to  9,500,216/. )  notwithstanding 
die  point  of  approximation,  to  which  the  eye  of  parlisument  and 
the  countrr  were  directed,  by  the  advice  of  their  committee,  Wft9 
the  sum  or  4,123,000/. 

Had  not  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  u»  sliown  too  much 
discretion  to  engage  our  attention  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the* 
dvil  establishment,  our  observadons  cm  this-  brandi  of  the  pubtic 
expenditure  might  be  read  with  interest.  It  stood,  at  the  period 
oidte  peace  of  1792,  at  1,003,000/. ;  but  pending  those  three 
years  of  renown,  when  we  were  under  the  q>ecial  protecdim 
of  the  finance  committee,  rose  from  1,885,000/*  to  8,090,000f. 

We  may  presume,  that  enough  appears  in  this  fiaithful  repre^ 
sentadon  of  facts  to  convince  the  whole  world  how  disingenuous 
are  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  conceal  from  the  public,  in  ^Mte 
of  lessons  of  economy,  the  incieasing  profusion  of  government. 
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CHAP.  III. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS,  OR  THE  INTEREST  OF 
THE  LANDLORD  CONSIDERED.    , 

The  concluding  passage  to  the  first  chapter  on  finance  led  us  into 
an  engagement,  which  we  would  fain  flatter  ourselves  will  not  be 
disappoitited  in  the  following  pages ;  and  though  ■  with  real  de- 
ference to  the  public  we  are  presumptive  enough  hardly  to  doubt 
of  complete  success,  we  see  difficulty  in  giving  sufficient  circula-* 
tion  even  to  an  argument  calculated  to  place  the  subject  in  an  ac- 
ceptable point  of  view.  ' 

:  Our  strength  principally  consists  in  the, impression  already  made 
by  a  striking  picture,  where  the  features  of  the  wealthy  landlord 
exhibit  traces  of  mortifying  disappointment  at  being  doomed  to 
suffer  all  the  losses,  which  are  falling  on  his  tenants.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  them>  but  to  him,  that  we  offer  support  \  and  should 
we  be  so  fortunate  in  our  endeavours  as  to  point  out  the  means  of 
relief,  it  is  his  gratitude  alone  that  we  have  any  right  to  claim,. 

A  consultation  of  mediocrity  has  been  held,  from  one  adjourn- 
ment to  another,  probably  waiting  to  see  what  turn  the  disorder 
might  take  \  certain  medicaments  were  prescribed  and  adminis- 
tlered ;  the  one  to  excite  a  desire  to  ride  on  horseback,  tlie  other 
entered  into  the  ingredientsof  their  beer,  possibly  to  encourage 
them  to  drink  fredy^  for  they  have  since  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  a  total  incapacity  to  explain  the  symptoms  of  their  case 
to  the  faculty  \  nor  have  they  been  persuaded  to  swallow  a  single 
dose  lately  recommended  by  uie  members  of  this,  learned  consult, 
in  their  separate  capacities.  Divided  in  opinion,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  act  as  a  body. 

•So  little^  therefore,  having  been  effected  by  the  wisdomof  our 
counsels,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  those  engaged  in  this 
important  inquiry  were  not  guided  by  their  own  severd  interests, 
in  not  taking  a  wider  field,  making  out  a  general  case,  and  putting 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  tree,  however,  which  bears 
such  evil  fruit,  is  still  standing,  and  the  task  must  fall  upon 
others. 

The  inquiry  divides  itself  into  two  parts;  first  the  nature  of 
the  intercourse  in  agricultural  and  other  raw  produce  between 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours,  and  in  our  intercourse  abroad  ;  or 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  in  raw  produce ;  and,  secondly,  the 
extent  and  species  of  capital,  or  confidence  subsisting  between 
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dealers,  which  answers  instead  of  capitali  with  which  the  trade  is 
carried  on. 

As  to  the  first,  we  shall  treat  it  as  becomes  every  subject  which 
falls  under  consideration,  pmicularly  one  pf  so  much  impqrti^nce 
as  the,  economy  of  states,,  both  in  a  moral  a^d  political  point  of 
▼i^w.. 

A  mind  properly  directed  embraces  the  well>being  of  all  suscep« 
tible  nature,  and  particularly  the  human  species )  the  genei^ 
happiness  of  which  being  most  within  our  sphere,  ought  to  precede 
all  other  considerations.  And  amongst  the  surest  means  of  arrii^* 
ing  at  this  desirable  end,  is  to  throw  the  fewest  obstacles  in^the 
way  of  obtaining  subsistence;  above  s^U  in  what  appertains  to 
the  necessaries  of  life.  We  may  safely  class  all  the  produce  of 
the  farm  under  this  head.  Besides,  it  comprises  much  more  th«(n 
half  our  national  industry,  or  the  means  of  employment. 

While  they  whisper,,  that  <<  a  general  confederation  of  Europe 
may  move  up  in  defence  of  the  common  tranquillity'^  (see  p.  SS), 
why  not  extend  so  liberal  a  principle,  connected  with. general 
happiness,  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  banish  want  from 
our  doors,  while  we  have  determined  to  live  together  in  peace  ? 

Inhabiting,  as  we  do,  a  climate  certainly  not  the  most  favored 
by  nature,  the  superiority  we. have  acquired  as  to  our  manufactures 
may  entitle  us,  as  an  object  of  taste  at  least,  to  give  this  branch  pf 
our  national  industry  certain  peculiar  protection,  without  the 
danger  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  our  neighbours.  .  But  why 
should  it  extend  to  the  necessaries,  or  even  comforts^  of  life,  which 
are  the  common  wants  of  us  all  ?  Temperature  and  soils,  and  the 
temptations  there  are  to  explore  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the 
ocean,  vary  everywhere.  If  other  nations  like  ourselves^  have 
wants,  which  exceed  their  means  of  supply,  the  arts  of  navigation 
should  come  reciprocally  to  the  general  aid.  We  find  com  from 
Poland  to  the  Crimea  j  both  corn  and  rice  in  America ;  oil  and  mne 
in  Italy,  France,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Europe ;  wool  from  the 
latter,  country  and  Saxony,  so  essential  to  our  fine  cloths  y  cotton 
from  the  Brazils  and  other  warm  climates,  necessary  to  the  sup* 
port  of  at  least  the  half  of  our  valuable  exportation  trade ;  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  furnish  hemp,  flax,  iron,  timber,  and  ^he 
juices  of  their  pines  for  our  shipping ;  from  the  two  Indies  we 
are  amply  supplied  with  all  colonial  produce.  And  what  do 
these  countries  take  from  us  in  return  ?  Our  surplus  growth,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  produce  of  those  rich  veins  with 
which  Great  Britain  abounds;  and  our  staple  manufactures, 
perhaps  enhanced  -in  value  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  by  the 
industry  and ' ingenuity  of  the  lower  classes;  which  has  the  ad- 
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¥a!lMij^  ot  se^ttriftg  ihAt  hyfaitf  MA  tfmthitig^  them  15  f!ie  g^ef^ 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

Vfhf  sboiild  a  natibn,  at  present  happiljf  iti  fHendly  relations 
with  dthets^  entertain  so  absuM  a  polity  as  to  shut  thdt  ports 
figaitisi  neighboitfS  by  high  duties  or  prohibitory  laws  ?  A  cbnw 
mercial  country  above  all  seeks  to  encourage  others  to  become  com- 
itieirci&l.  ^^re  the  #hole  world  open  to  ships  under  every  pavitton^ 
k  inatbn,  ^&  the  superior  advantages  we  enjoy,  reaps  the  first 
fruits.  R^tt^thts  are  therefore  generally  bad,  though  bounties 
might  possibly  be  renewed  without  danger ;  but  we  must  fear 
thfe  6ven  father  deviates  from  the  genetal  principle  of  nohintet^ 
fer^n^.  What  succeeds  with  individuals  in  pursuit  of  their  par^ 
tic^Iar  inttresf  s  ttiay  b^  applied  to  national  policy ;  and  V^e  haV6 
ofieen  known  this  expedient  reisorted  to  among  dealers  to  rid  the 
market  of  a  surplus  quantity,  in  various  trades,  thit  what  reknained 
ia  the  matket  might  obtain  bett^  prices.  Such  bounties  may  be 
permanent  as  heretofore,  or  be  granted  only  at  low  prices,  ot 
^ven  be  proportioned  to  the  average  price  of  the  market  when 
under-  some  given  standard.  There  are  peihaps  ten  arguments 
against  bounties,  but  tuirenty  for  them,  while,  in  (comparison  with 
ouf  neighbours,  we  pay,  on  every  kind  of  produce  of  our  soil  and 
industry,  a  much  heavier  species  of  excise,  under  the  general 
head  of  taxation  :  but  it  is  evident  these  bounties  should  not  ex- 
ceed a  fair  retribution.  Such  encouragement  might  preserve  the 
lands  in  cultivation,  support  the  demand  for  labor,  and  perhaps 
cfVen  relieve  die  poor's  rates  very  isensibly.  It  might  be  safe  to 
extend  this  principle  to  grain,  perhaps  even  to  stock  and  other 
produce  of  the  farm ;  for  while  the  ports  are  open  to  a  free  import 
on  the  one  hand,  nodiing  is  to  be  feared  from  a  forced  exportation 
on  the  other.  At  Amsterdam,  where  there  is  the  greatest  trade  m 
corn,  markets  fluctuate  less  than  in  any  other  port  in  Europe.^ 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  a  free  trade  would  co-operate  with 
our  navigation  laws  in  extending  the  demand  for  our  shipping, 
and  asMst  in  maintaining  our  naval  superiority ;  but  above  iall,  the 
f^^rmer  would  be  placed  in  respect  to  his  produce  in  his  natural 
position, '  and  even,  if  certain  bounties  were  granted,  enjoy  a  su- 
perior encouragement  on  the  part  of  government :  he  would  grow 
no  more  com  than  is  precisely  proportioned,  in  a  relative  view,  to 
our  atmosphere,  soil,  and  ^Kmate;  On  this  system  all  countries 
would  be  on  a  fair  balance,  to  produce  what  suited  them  best,  and 

<  Que  ladisette  du  grain  r^gne  dans  lesquatre  pairttes  du  monde,  voiis 
trQuverez  du  frouieot,  4u  seigle  et  d'autr^s  grains  a  Amsterdam;-  ili^n'y 
fnanqueni  jamais. — La  Richessede  la  Hoiland€f  torn,  V^,^t6^ 
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such  atticles  ontf  as.  #ou]kl  find  a  pgefewnoe  in  thd  f^enl 
market. 

By  such.ah  enltghtesied  policy-^  tke  consBmer,  who  on  Chiiitia» 
principles  we  feel  to  be  our  oeighbouti  whether  in  Enghsdy  Fnmoe^ 
or  in  .  Greece,  is  furnished  on  bar  tmniSy  and  no  distress  couU 
possibly  occur  but  where  it  would  be  immediately  reEeved :  for 
the  foreiga  mexchaittt  whatever  oountry  he  may  inhabit  betweefl 
the  Poles,  finds  his  interest  in  contributiog,  froe  from  restraint^ 
equally  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  all  neighbouring  states* 
Though  we  cannot  conmiand  the  seasons,  Ganges  will  take  place 
everywhere  j  yet  there  is  always  abundant  food  in  tibe  world,  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  constant  plenty,  by  abandoning  narrow 
dples,  and  taking  heed  not  to  control  the  circulation  of  what 
benevolent  wisdom  of  Providence  has  designed  for  the  use  of  all  *; 
which  corresponds  with  an  observation  of  Count  de  Verri,  <<  diat 
it  is  a  melancholy  error  to  suppose,  that  the  nations  of  the  Eartb 
are  condemned  to  throw  the  dice  to  determine  which  of  them  sfaaD 
submit  to  famine/' 

In  1800,  when  the  crops  in  Great  Biitaun  were  so  estremelj 
deficient,  they  were  exceedinely  abundant  in  Spain ;  but  the  hat*- 
vest  of  1805,  so  productive  nere,  was  so  deficient  in  Spain  as  to 
produce  famine* 

It  is  hoped,  that  what  has  been  here  briefly  introduced,  eonro^ 
borated  as  it  decidedly  is  by  the  testimony  of  all  writeis  deeihed 
worthv  of  being  quoted  as  authorities,  will  be  a  death  blow  to  the 
com  Dili,  against  the  avowed  sense  of  the  whole  country,  and 
opposed  even  to  the  private  opinions  of  mimsters  themselves,^ 
except  on  the  state  ground,  adapted  to  too  many  cases,  that  of 
keeping  their  places.  In  short,  it  has  made  us  a  host  of  enemiet 
abroad,  fixed  on  the  government  of  the  country  an  eternal  re^ 
proach,  and  accelerated  its  natural  consequence,  agricultural  dis-i 
tress*  It  is  only  continued  as  a  boon  to  certain  persons,  who  are 
too  blind  to  see  how  heavy  a  calamity  it  brings  upon  themselves* 

There  is  also  another  general  point  of  view,  in  which  thisi 
measure  ought  to  be  considered.  «Of  all  causes  of  lebelUoo,'^ 
says  Lord  Bacon>  <<  those  of  the  belly  are  the  worst*  Thefiisr 
remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by  all  possible  means,  dnt: 
material  cause  of  sedition,  which  is  want  and  poverty  in  the  escaite**^ 
Such  laws,  as  this  we  are  now  contemplatmg,  set  com|detely  at 
variance  the  producer  and  consumer*  The  former  has  no  diauieo 
of  getting  rich  without  distressing  his  fellow  citizens,  grinding  the 
poor,  and  turning  the  bounty  of  nature  into  a  curse* 

But  as  there  aire  unfortunately  those,  who  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
reasoning  on  a  broader  scale,  we  vpill  confine  our  further  remftrks^ 
on  this  prohibitory  law  to  its  several  bearings^  as  afiecting  the  relief 
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for  which  it  wis  immediately- intended.  Theezpetience  of  seren 
yean  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  supposing  this  scheme  would 
terminate  the  distress  complained  of.  The  difficultifts  are  daily 
increasing ;  whiki  owing  to  the  progressive  diminution  of  capita), 
the  sufierers  are  less  able  to  make  head  against  it.  And  who  can 
attribute  the  fidl  in  price .  to  inadequate  protection,  while  it  has 
l«en  so  evidently  entirely  caused  by  the  restriction  ?  It  increased 
the  price  very,  soon  to.  AL  18;/^  and  the  two  following  years 
averaged  32.  16^.  6d.;  thereby  encouraging  farmers  to  put  more 
famd  in  cultivation  than  the  demand  could  possibly  require,  and 
the  great  landlord  to  raise  his  rents  as  leases  fell  in.  This  mania 
therefore  for  production,  assisted  by  fine  seasons,  has  so  clearly  con- 
tributed to  reduce  prices,  that  we  think  few  will  pretend  to  dispute 
it.  And  as  long,  as  the  restriction  laid  on  importation  in  18 IS  is 
peiinsted  in,  we  shall  have  a  constant  alternation  of  high  and 
ruinous  low  prices.  Fluctuation  is  an  evil  to  the  tenant,  which, 
lihough  falling  on  the  landlord,  ought  to  be  avoided :  the  specuhtor 
is  the  gainer,  and  feeds  on  them  both. 

Let  us  see  how  it  directly  afiects  the  landlord,  as  to  the  payment 
of  his  rent.  Suppose  60;.  to  be  a  fair  average  price,  by  which 
the  production  c^  a  farm  in  common  seasons  might  reach  5002. 
We  will  compute  that  a  fifth  is  the  landlord's ;  as  much  the  living 
of  the  farmer,  out  of  which  he  may  save  what  he  can ;  three-fifths 
at  least  are  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  capital}  seed  grain,  fodder 
for  cattle,  wages  of  labor,  assessed  taxes,  poor's  rates,  tithes,  &c. 
.  At  this  price  we  will  suppose  no  temptation  to  throw  more  land 
into. cultivation;  but  if  the  first  or  second  season,  or  both,  are 
unfavorable,  as  was  the  case  in  1817  and  1818,  the  harvest  runs 
short  of  the  demand,  and  the  situation  of  the  farmer  is  stationary, 
for  he  loses  in  quantity  what  he  gains  in  price ;  while  too  ready 
to  flatter  himself,  by  reckoning  on  the  continuance  of  present 
prices,  the  next  thing  which  enters  into  his  mind  is  to  pay  interest 
on  an  increase  of  capital;  both  living  and  labor  are  of  course 
higher :  yet, .  having  provided  the  means,  he  is  encouraged  to  put 
second  and  perhaps  even  third  lands  into  cultivation. .  This  we 
will  suppose  the  general  feeling,  as  it  has  been  from  1819  inclu* 
sivV.  The  span  being  greater,  though  the  season  is  yet  unfavorable, 
or  radier  the  market  bare,  the  supply  again  meets  the  demand,  and 
we  return  to  old  prices.  The  farmer  will  have  increased  the  value 
of  his  produce  this  year  perhaps  a  fifth,  say  to  6001. ;  but  his 
charges  increased  this  first  year  in  preparing  new  lands  at  least  a 
third,  say  to  400/. :  he  has  as  much  left  for  his  landlord  and  him- 
self;  but  it  has  been  an  expensive  year  to  the  farmer,  and  he.  must 
maintain  the  growth  still  two  or  three  seasons,  to  answer  the  extras 
charges  he  has  engaged  in  by  a  broader  cultivation.  . 
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Wear  and  tear  is  going  on^  or  rather  takes  a  wider  stride  everr 
succeeding  year ;.  three  or  four  favorable  seasons  follow  eacn 
other ;  produce  falls  a  third ;  sales  cannot  be  effected  at  mof e 
than  400/.;  the  increased  acres  in  cultivation  still  extend  the 
charges  beyond  300Z.*— what  becomes  of  the  rent  ?  There  is  barely 
enough  left  for  the  fanner's  own  living.  Though  prices  may  be 
forced  up*  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  community  at  large,  if  he 
makea  a  few  tcderable  years,  he  must  have  a  Russell  for  his  land- 
lOTdst  not  to  raise  his  rent. 

Soon  after  passing  the  act  under  consideration,  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed,  that  advantage  was  generally  taken  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  further  assisted  by  high  prices,  to  raise  rents  in 
gold,  virtually  we  will  say  to  200/.,  but  in  paper  nominally  to  900/. 
The  produce  of  the  farm,  multiplied  by  five,  may  be  calculated  to 
produce  1500i.,  of  which  the  expenses  being  three^fifths,  are  9001. 
We  return  to  cash  payments ;  the  rent  becomes  virtually  as  well 
as  nominally  SOO/.;  prices  fall ;  the  produce  sells  for  half,  say 
750/.  How  is  the  rent  to  be  paid,  or  even  the  expenses  of  the 
farm,  which  saddle  the  poor  man  with  a  debt  of  150/.  annually, 
while  his  family  are  absolutely  naked  and  starving?  It  is  im- 
possible that  tenants  can  fulfil  dieir  contracts  with  their  landlords, 
or  even  their  neighbours,  under  such  a  chanee  of  circumstances. 

Never  country  has  shown  more  industry,  pmence,  and  patriotism  $ 
and,  but  for  this  corn-bill,  and  the  abuses  practised  among  dealers, 
no  country  has  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  it  would  be  now 
enjoymg. 

.  At  present  we  are  paying  nearly  double  the  continental  price 
for  an  equal  quality  of  the  staff  of  life ;  but  return  to  a  free  trade, 
and  well  regulated  bounties,  prices  to  the  farmer  would  be  go- 
verned by  the  general  average  throughout  the  commercial  world* 
We  should  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  as  well  as  other  raw 
produce,  by  taking  measures  for  an  increased  deipand  for  exporta- 
tion, an  advantage  enjoyed  by  our  neighbours,  who,  though  they 
may  have  no  bounties,  have,  which  is  the  same  thing,  much  lighter 
burdens. 

Itis  not,  however,  by  an  open  trade  alone,  even  suitably  encou-^ 
raged,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  adequate  general  relief.  We  there- 
fore recommend  most  earnestly  an  attentive  consideration  to  the 
second  part  of  the  inquiry — as  to  the  effects  of  the  extent  and 
species  of  capital,  or  confidence  subsisting  between  dealers,  which 
answers  instead  of  capital,  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on. 

Now,  at  least  as  far  as  respects  all  the  necessaries  and  even  con- 
veniences of  life,  nothing  is  so  essential  as  to  produce  an  exact 
cqnformity  between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  Among  oux^ 
selves  and  our  neighbours,  in  times  of  abundance,  excess  is  hardly 
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felt;  but  if  adTerse  circumstances  change  the  complexion  of 
things,  or  either  scarcity  or  famine  stares  us  in  the  face,  the  most 
easy  and  natural  bounds  are  set  to  waste  or  extravagance  by  raising 
the  market  price,~^through  the  ready  force  of  opinion,  in  employment, 
of  capital,  or  by  turning  produce  over  from  hand  to  hand,  among 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  a  small  profit,  and  have  a  knowledge 
and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  each  other.  But  in  case  of  a 
plentiful  supply,  this  commercial  spirit  can  only  operate  to  the  real 
injury  of  die  consumer.  If  persons  engaged  in  this  trade  have 
either  money,  or  an  unbounded  command  of  credit  to  assist  their 
projects,  they  may  possibly  succeed,  but  more  generally  receive 
severe  lessons.  For  such  enterprises,  when  the  supply  even  meets 
or  exceeds  the  demand,  often  disappoints  thefr  expectations :  yet,in 
spite  of  the  danger  of  involving  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  others^ 
these  cases  too  frequently  occur  to  influence  the  market  price. 

Bread,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
mischievous  interference  of  middle  dealers,  to  the  injury  of  the 
public.  For  in  times  of  plenty,  and  when  the  farmer  at  home 
receives  less  than  the  price  abroad,  the  consumer  pays  (if  the  ex- 
pression  can  be  pardoned)  through  the  nose,  in  most  instances,  to 
the  degree  hereafter  explained. 

The  custom  of  dealing  by  sample,  in  many  of  our  great  markets,' 
very  much  contributes  to  this  disease.  A  farmer  does  not  come 
to  sell,  but  oftener  to  try  the  market,  and  sometimes  engages 
to  deliver  at  a  given  time ;  many  sales  and  resales  take  place 
before  the  delivery :  to  use  the  common  expression,  the  article 
passes  through  many  hands.  Whereas  on  the  continent,  a  more 
limited  confidence  has  not  introduced  such  refinement  in  trade. 
The  cultivator  drives  his  team  to  the  "  Graned  Place,"  and  sells 
and  delivers  on  the  instant  to  the  baker,  or  to  families  who  draw 
their  own  bread,  to  whom  the  miller  is  generally  indebted  for  his 
employment.  There  are  rich  millers,  however,  who  buy  largely 
for  their  own  account ;  but  their  flour  passes  seldom  through  any 
other  than  the  same  channel.  On  the  contrary,  in  our  markets  it 
often  happens,  that  eight  or  ten  buyers  intervene  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer ;  each  forces  up  the  price,  so  as  to  have  a  living 
profit,  and  to  answer  the  risks  run  in  their  mutual  dealings.  By 
which  means  it  is  too  evident,  that  the  farmer  receives  much  less 
than  the  consumer  pays. 

Excessive  taxation  has  been  justly  assigned  as  one  cause  of  the 
evil ;  and  no  doubt  it  has  considerable  weight,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  while  our  neighbours  are  so  much  more  favored  in  this 
respect,  unless  we  afibrd  the  relief  of  bounties  to  encourage  an 
exportation  \  but  this  will  be  found,  as  to  those  articles  to 
which  it  is  extended,  an  ample  rtcompence,  under  proper  re- 
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gdatiohs.  Bounties  are  within  the  power  of  the  legislature, 
which  reduction  of  rents,  as  respects  the  farming  interest,  is 
not;  though  this  latter  would  certainly,  in  this  confined  sense, 
produce  a  more  general  effect.  What  landlords  do  reluctantly, 
they  are  notwithstanding  forced  to  do.  They  availed  themselves 
of  the  nefarious  alteration  in  the  currency,  we  will  say  a  third : 
they  now  either  must  renounce  a  part,  or  receive  virtually  more 
than  they  contemplated  when  the  leases  were  granted :  a  proceeding, 
not  only  uncharitable,  but  unjust,  in  every  view  of  the  question, 
and  what  no  tenant  under  equal  laws  can  be  compelled  to  pay. 

We  are  far  from  confining  our  argument  to  bread  com,  or  even 
to  grain  generally  :  fq4der  for  cattle,  beasts,  many  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  a  farm,  are  suffered  to  pass  through  too  many  hands, 
with  the  same  inconvenience  to  the  public  ;  and  likewise  a  variety 
of  raw  produce,  brought  to  market  from  the  interior,  or  by  means 
of  our  importation  trade,  and  used  in  our  manufactories.  It  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  contrive  means  of  economy  in  the  supply  of 
those  goods,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  our  staple  articles, 
as  it  is  to  put  food  into  our  mouths,  in  order  to  maintain  a  deci- 
ded preference  in  foreign  markets.  To  the  glory  of  this  country, 
much  has  been  done  by  the  improved  state  of  our  machinery ;  but 
who  can  calculate  the  drawback,  enough  in  many  cases  to  cancel 
our  superiority  in  this  respect,  the  relative  prices  of  living  and 
labor,  from  the  weight  of  taxation  ? 

Our  own  as  well  as  foreign  manufactured  goods,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  less  perishable  in  their  nature,  longer  under  pro* 
cess,  remain  months  and  years  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  require 
a  vast  display  and  variety  to  furnish  warehouses  and  shops  for  the 
choice  of  customers.  Here  the  absolute  necessity  of  long  credit,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  capital,  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  different  dealers  in  this 
kind  of  traffic ;  rendering  these  articles  not  susceptible  of  any 
limits  to  the  confidence  to  be  placed  between  the  parties  among 
each  other,  through  the  different  stages  of  the  work. 

Both  the  demand  itself  for  these  goods,  constituting  chiefly  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  confidence  subsisting^ 
between  individuals  engaged  in  a  common  interest,  to  prepare 
them  and  bring  them  to  market,  are  among  the  highest  sources 
of  exultation,  when  duly  considered ;  since  the  one  is  introduced  by 
a  state  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  to  which  the  science^  have  con- 
tributed, and  the  other  to  an  amelioration  iti  character  itself.  We 
place  confidence  in  each  other  from  a  brotherly  principle,  which 
the  generosity  of  nature  inspires,  too  often  without  suspecting  the 
arts  of  the  designing.  We  meet  a  fellow  countryman  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  friends,  his  companions  \  inoffensive  in  his  manners. 
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$trkit  iii  bis  morals,  with  some  education ;  we  have  the  generosity 
of  heart  to  judge  of  him  as  we  do  of  ourselves.  Can  we  suppose 
that  this  man  means  to  injure  us  ?  and  as  far  as  to  minor  transac- 
tions make  no  farther  inquiry.  These  soon  lead  to  imp(»tant  con- 
cerns, by  which  the  unwary  are  often  involved.  But  this  order  of 
things,  though  attended  with  occasional  evils,  may  be  considered^ 
on  the  other  hand,  as  encour^iging  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  commercial  transactions,  and  giving  life  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. It  is,  however,  in  a  certain  respect,  most  injurious  in  its 
tendency  by  introducing  along  with  it  a  jobbing  principle,  or  so 
many  aosolutely  Unproductive  laborers  among  us,  as  far  as  relates 
to  objects  of  the  first  necessity. 

.  The  farmer  is  needy,  and  the  dealer  gives  him  money  for  his 
grain,  taking  every  advantage  of  his  necessity.  The  liberality  of 
dealers  is  seldom  shown  but  towards  each  other ;  for  having  ground 
the  farmer,  they  grind  the  wheat,  and  they  grind  the  baker,  whose 
best  customers  are  so  inattentive  to  their  domestic  concerns  as  to 
take  credit  \  therefore  the  poor  man  wants  it,  and  canndt  go  to  the 
best  market:  by  this  means  he  pays  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent* 
more  than  the  ready  money  baker,  whose  concerns  are  upon  a 
large  scale.  And  this  enormous  difference  is  sifted  through,  in 
passing  these  several  channels,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  a 
cruelty  to  both.  Suppose  a  loaf  at  ten-pence:  one  penny  goes 
for  the  land,  five-pence  at  most  to  the  farmer,  for  profit,  wages  of 
laborers,  cattle,  &c.,  and  four-pence  to  the  millers,  dealers,  and 
bakers-— a  most  exorbitant  proportion.  While  in  France  the 
law  has  provided,  that  every  baker,  butcher,  or  fuel  merchant^ 
shall  have  a  capital  proportioned  to  pay  in  ready  money,  or  by 
means  of  obligations  on  the  banks.  These  dealers  give  little  or 
no  credit,  and  the  articles  come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  we 
can  form  any  idea  of  in  England.  A  family  now  at  Versailles 
pays  for  the  best  wheaten  bread,  where  the  farmer  gets  as  much 
for  his  corn  as  in  England,  five-pence  for  four  lbs.  of  17^  English 
ounces  each,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  quartern  loaf)  and  for  a 
most  excellent  sweet  wholesome  bread,  in  which  there  is  a  pro^ 
portion  of  rye,  not  quite  three-pence  halfpenny  English  currency. 
Yet  there  are  few  parts  of  France  well  cultivated :  in  sonie  pro- 
vinces. Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Francbe  Comt^,  they  know 
not  what  it  is  to  fold  sheep,  nor  to  have  artificial  grasses.  Tlie 
teeth  of  their  harrows  are  everywhere  of  wood,  and  the  ploughs  of 
the  same  construction  as  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  fact  is.  important :  Lord  Somerville  states,  « that  the 
bran  and  pollard  pay  for  grinding.  A  quarter  of  wheat  makes  a 
sack  of  fine  flour,  and  half  a  sack  of  seconds."  Therefore  the 
proportional  value  is  as  two  to  three  :  yet  the  price  has  generally 
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been  but  a  sixth  lower,  and  the  average  of  last  year  has  shown  it  to 
be  even  higher.  This  proves  that  flour  is  sold  at  much  too  high  a 
price.  Let  us  take  wheat  as  among  the  easiest  examples*  though 
certainly  not  the  most  favorable  in  establishing  the  fact  as  to  the 
gains  of  middle  dealers,  they  being  much  greater  on  many  other 
kinds  of  goods  here  enumerated. 

Wheati  during  last  year,  averaged,  according  to  ac- 
counts before  parliament* ,  2    14    5^ 

The  allowance  for  grinding  and  baking,  by  the  act,  is  •  0    18    0 

£.S    12    54 
Lord  Somerville  says,  that  the  quarter  of  wheat  pro<^ 
duces  1 20  loaves;,  which  at  the  pr^sent  price  of  9i^., 
but  allowing  for  seconds  say  9c2.,  is  .•••«..  4?    10   0 

There  remains,  therefore,  for  middle  dealers,  a  profit 
of  near  S5  per  cent.,  or    .     •    •    *    •    *     ^     •    •  0    17   .6| 

Much  pains  will  be  required  to  draw  a  line  free  fjrom  objection 
as  to  such  merchandise  as  ought  to  circulate  wilh  the  accommoda* 
ticm  of  a  liberal  credit,  and  such  where  limits  are  to  be  prescribed ; 
but  in  the  sequel  we  shall  endeavour  to  submit  a  proposal  on  this 
head  so  defined,  as  at  least  to  entitle  us  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
public ;  at  any  late  we  shall  do  something  by  insti^tuting  an  in*' 
qixiry^  which  may  hereafter  be  attended  with  better  success.  We 
9re  aware  that  we  Aake  an  Heiculeao  task  upon  ourselves,  and  our 
readers  will  already  b^iu  to  despair.  But  it  is  a  trying  evil  ^t 
we  have  to  remove,  and  that  without  p^tical  cpnvulsiont  if 
possible;  while  compassion  must  be  excited  for  tbos?,  who  ai^, 
perhaps  without  seeing  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  innoipently  in- 
strumental to  it.  With  respect  to  the  lower  <dasses,  complaints 
increase,  itheir  existence  is  at  stake^  and  annihilation  must  follow 
before  the  disease  can  work  its  own  cure.  And  though,  originiitiag 
in  feelings,  as  before  observed^  wluch  constitute  the  ^ory  of  na* 
tional  cb^octer,  yet,  should  it  be  found  that  the  evil  is  without  a 
remedy,  and  that  a  suitable  discrimination  is  in  itself  a  thing  i^practi- 
tcable,  what  will  be  the  natural  comiluflion  to  be  drawn  from  it  ir^ 
dbat  diese  is  a  point  tx)wards  petfection,  which  human  institution^ 

■  Application  was  made  at  thp  office  in  Carlton  chambers  for  the  average 
returns, beginning  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  June.  It 
was  asked,  for  what  publication  it  was  intended:  and  this  work  being  sliown^ 
thej  refused  to  give  the  returns  without  authority  for  so  doing :  thec^for^ 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  last  y^r's,  during  which  th?  average  of  flour  waf 
U,  2Jd,  the  sack  higher  than  the  quarter  of  wheat,  or  5.5s.  7f  rf. 
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cannot  reach — that  we  are  already  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  our 
t>ower  and  grandeur,  and  must  begin  to.  descend. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  our  view  in  this  second  place  of  this  treatise 
is  to  confine  within  very  narrow  limits,  in  point  of  time^  the  ex- 
tent of  credit  to  middle  dealers,  or  forestaUers,  of  all  alimentary 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  .what  is  generally  understood  by 
raw  produce,  if  possible  to  their  utter  discomfiture  \  because  this 
class  of  beings,  if  they  are  sufiered  to  infest  the  markets,  must 
live,  and  increase  the  price  of  articles  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  their  living,  generally  obtaining  credit  of  which  they  are  un- 
deserving, and  might  turn  their  industry  to  a  much  better  account. 
While  to  raise  the  price  in  the  market,  acknowledged  to  be  a  real 
gain,  to  the  public  in  the  hour  of  scarcity,  there  are  enough  to  be 
found,  in  a  country  where  capital  is  not  wanting,  who  regulate 
their  affairs  on  solid  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  their  own  in- 
terests, spin  out  the  supply,  without  the  superfluous  assistance  of 
the  former  group,  who  neither  produce  nor  improve  any  thing 
which  passes  through  their  hands,  and  require  to  be  hunted  like 
drones  from  the  ranks  of  society ;  but  it  must  be  done  with 
caution :  their  army  is  in  full  march:  already  we  descry  its  centre 
and  the  two  wings,  if  they  are  not  supported  by  a  corps  of  reserve* 
The  centre  is  the  most  formidable,  and  has  marked  on  its  banners 
liberty  or  death }  therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  it  be- 
comes us  to  produce  such  arguments  as  will  be  convincing,  that 
they  may  treat  us,  at  least  in  this  respect,  as  faithful  allies  to  their 
sacred  cause.  The  right  wing  supports  the  evasions,  which  ma]r 
be  set  up  as  likely  to  be  practised  by  the  designing  in  opposition  to 
our  theory ;  and  the  left  the  narrowness  of  the  accommodadon^ 
which  might  perhaps  put  some  of  the  first  purchasers  of  raw 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  to  inconvenience. 

It  is  our  business,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  impose  a 
sufficient  guard  upoft  ourselves  not  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  in  other  words,  to  allow  the  enjoyment  of  as  little 
control  as  is  consistent  with  our  relations  in  civil  society.  Some- 
thing, it  is  an  acknowledged  principle^  we  are  compelled  to  sacrifice, 
to  preserve  public  peaces  and  among  the  rest  such  as  the  various  laws, 
many  of  great  antiquity,  called  statutes  of  limitation,  which  on  so 
many  accounts  have  been  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestor89 
and  had  even  been  introduced  under  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
In  case  of  an  <<  assumpsit/'  or  promise  to  pay  money  to  the  plantifi> 
they  may  plead  <<  non  assumpsit  infra  sex  annos,"  be  made  no  such 
promise  within  six  years,  which  is  an  efiectual  bar  to  the  complaint. 
This  law,  however,  was  enacted  to  prevent  perjuries,  which  might 
ensue,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  any  injury 
committed  at  any  distant  time,  and  it  must  be  seen  does  not  apply 
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precisely  to  our  case ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  demonstrable,  that  statutes 
of  limitation  have  abundant  precedents,  and  having  been  advan^ 
tageously  enacted,  avowedly  foe  the  protection  of  the  public  peace, 
they  may  with  as  much  reason  be  shortened  in  their  periods,  to 
insure  a  regular  supply  of  food,  on  reasonable  terms,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  effect  more  likely  to  produce  general 
tranquillity.  - 

We  have  laws  for  preventing  debts  contracted  by  minors  from 
being  recovered;  and  they  are  almost  as  much  children  in 
domestic  economy  as  minors,  who  do  not  pay  in  ready  money  for 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

•  Entertaining  the  most  liberal  views  as  to  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  going  even  beyond  Adam  Smith,  we  think  withTurgot  and  the 
most  decided  of  the  French  economists,  that  even  the  laws  of  usury 
may  be  dispensed  with  without  danger.  The  same  with  monopoly ; 
aiid  we  profess  ourselves  friendly  even  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference in  its  fullest  extent.  Yet  monopolies,  which  are  not 
conducted  with  discretion,  are  ruinous  in  their  effects ;  call  them 
forestalling,  regrating,  or  engrossing ;  where  the  parties  have  not 
sufficient  capital  to  protect  themselves,  therefore>  though  the  law 
may  not  oppose  them,  they  deserve  not  the  protection  of  the  laW  : 
it  is  an  extremely  different  thing  to  wink  at  the  licence  and  to 
lend  it  support.  We  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke  for  saying, 
that  <<  monopoly  was  without  law,  but  never  without  friends."  And 
it  has  too  many ;  but,  like  usury,  we  ourselves  conceive  it  im- 
prudent to  have  laws  to  restrain  it. 

We  are  not  making  new  laws,  but  withdrawing  the  protection 
of  those  at  present  existing  in  certain  cases.  We  hope  we  are 
ihiproving  in  morality,  at  least  in  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  hoirbr 
of  shame.  This  state  of  feeling  stamps  the  character  of  an 
Englishman's  transactions  with  the  world,  and  makes  repeals 
more  wise  than  adding  to  our  numerous  statutes,  which  generally 
violate  therconstitutions  of  free  states. 

'  We  dislike  the  interference  even  in  France,  which  however  is 
conducted  on  a  principle  less  inimical  to  approved  maxims  than 
most  of  our  excise  laws.  We  have  numerous  restraints  on' pawn- 
brokers, publicans,  brewers,  and  many  others.  The  customs 
alone  confine  a  variety  of  channels,  tvhich  would  otherwise  be 
open  to  general  commerce ;  and  so  jealous  is  the  common  law  of 
England,  that  it  attempts  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  engrossing  eom 
by  suffering  it  not  to  be  sold  in  the  sheaf. 

However,  it  is  not  our  business  to  overturn  any  prevailing 
system,  by  the  slightest  renewed  attack  on  individual  liberty^^ 
Under  these  several  considerations  it  is  our  purpose  to  propose. 
that  the  courts  of  la'oo  or  equity  take  no  cognizance  of  actions Jhr 
debt  a  month  q/ier  the  delivery ;  either  of  articles  of  food  of  in* 
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digenaus  or  foreign  growth  or  munufacturey  of  any  of  the  produce 
qfaforMi  or  of  any  raw  produce  used  in  cur  manufactures. 

Trifiing  and  daily  occurrences  of  this  nature  will  still  be  under 
the  regulation  of  courts  of  requests,  and  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates  extends. 

We  are  far  from  taking  credit  to  ourselves,  of  which  we 
should  be  undeserving,  were  we  to  claim  originality  in  introducing 
this  measure ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Playf air  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
idea  in  a  more  confined  sense^  and  also  for  some  of  our  remaiks 
upon  it,  in  a  work  accompanying  his  ingenious  tables  on  this 
subject.  ' 

Under  such  a  regulation  can  the  rich  suiler?  No;  only  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  little  more  order  into  the  management  of 
their  affairs ;  what  diey  had  eaten  must  be  paid  for,  or  they  would 
have  no  more  to  eat.  Would  the  poor  feel  much  distress  from 
it  ?  No ;  those  who'trust  them  a  few  days,  as  good  neighbours,  wiU 
not  require  the  protection  of  law.  How  is  it  between  seller  and 
buyer  i  It  certainly  narrows  the  market ;'  that  is,  it  makes  fewer 
engaged  in  raising  prices  on  the  consumer :  but  all  business  would 
be  done  on  solid  principles,  and  abundant  trouble  saved  to  all 
parties,  as  transactions  would  generally  be  completed  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  or  while  in  memory,  as  far  as  respects  the  articles  in 
question,  which  form  a  material  part  of  our  intercourse  with  each 
other 

Having  endeavoured  to  establish  a  rule,  and  reasoned  a  little  oik 
its  advantages,  we  must  next  consider  the  evasions  which  may  be 
practised  in  opposition  to  our  theory }  and  we  really  think  they 
can  hardly  be  numerous,  or  very  available.  The  temptations  would 
be  greatest,  where  the  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  cities 
and  the  provinces;  but  which,  by  means  of  bankers  or  agents» 
would  be  generally  very  easily  removed.  Some  inconvenience, 
however,  will  occasionally  arise  among  a  certain  class  of  traders* 
who  have  not  this  resource,  and  where  the  waggoner  or  coaster  are 
only  known  between  the  parties;  and  were  these  cases  more 
numerous,  they  chiefly  occur  as  to  manufactured  goods  and  lux« 
uries,  on  which  long  credits  are  still  allowed  to  be  extended  and 
have  legal  protection ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  remittances 
to  a  certam  extent  for  the  most  part  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  every 
tradesman's  power  worthy  of  credit.    However,  to  remedy  ^s 

■  Which  a  certain  Scotch  peer  will  complain  of:  in  short,  nothing  but  a 
system  of  loans,  from  Government  duwn  to  the  pauper,  can  widen  the  mar- 
kets to  his  taste.  He  happily  stands  alone  in  this  opinion ;  and  having  already 
one  leg  in  the  grave,  the  other  will  hardly  advance  another  step  to  save  his 
country.  Such  ideas  are  of  a  piece  with  his  profound  ideas  on  the  sinking 
fund,  liitherto  considered  as  **  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debt^/'  but  according 
to  him  "  tlie  devil  to  pay." 
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much  as  possible  the  inconvenience  iii  this  respect,  it  might  not 
be  imprudent  to  afford  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  an  extension 
of  credit  in  distant  transactions. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  a  dealer  who  gives  no  credit  Mrith  his  com, 
his  bread,  his  meat,  or  his  cotton  for  manufacture,  mav  lend 
money  to  an  equal  amount  to  pay  for  them,  and  thereby  give  the 
eame  accommodation  to  his  customers,  and  thus  evade  the  want 
of  protection  from  the  law  in  so  doing  ;  but  it  leaves  him  open 
to  proofs,  which  may  make  it  appear  a  manoeuvre  betwef^en  the 
parties,  by  which  they  may  incur  a  certain  expense  on  both  sides, 
and  where  redress  would  be  ineiFectual.  We  possibly  open  a  door 
to  many  artifices  not  to  be  foreseen,  at  least  by  a  common  observer ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  left  to  niinisters,  who  are  no  novices  in  matters 
of  detail,  to  provide  the  remedies. 

As  to  the  first  purchasers  of  raw  materials  being  put  to  incon* 
venience  by  the  necessity  of  paying  too  soon  for  the  articles  they 
work  up,  if  it  produces  only  less  speculation  to  their  injury,  they 
will  reap,  in  this  respect,  an  important  advantage  from  it :  they 
have  country  banks  generally  at  their  elbow,  whose  business  it  is 
to  furnish  accommodation  on  easy  terms  \  and  when  we  sit  our- 
selves down  to  consider,  how  small  a  proportion  the  price  of  the 
raw  materials  bears  to  manufactured  goods,  in  iron,  in  cotton, 
or  even  in  wool  or  in  silk,  with  those  who  have  capitals  at 
their  disposal  to  pay  for  work  weekly,  can  the  credit  which 
they  obtain  with  the  raw  materia]  afibrd  the  slightest  argument, 
except  in  very  few  extraordinary  cases  of  real  necessity,  and  here  it 
is  better  on  ail  accounts  that  the  transaction  should  not  take  place  ? 
for  where  me^ns  are  so  cramped,  trstde  is  seldom  successful. 

This  digression,  in  a  work  more  properly  confined  to  the  four 
ordinary  departments  of  the  public  service,  it  is  hoped  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  introducing  in  the  form  of  this  third  chapter. 

Our  design  has  been,  we  hope  not  fruitlessly,  to  tender  our 
feeble  services  in  opposing  the  three  tried  enemies  of  peace  and 
plenty*  the  corn-bill,  the  middle-dealers,  and  excessive  taxation. 
The  first  by  recommending  its  repeal ;  the  second  by  no  coercive 
measure,  but  simply  withdrawing  our  protection  from  unproductive 
labors ;  the  third  by  suitable  bounties. 

Hence  we  flatter  ourselves  it  will  be  seen,  that  i^e  advocate  the 
more  than  fashionable  cause  qf  non-interference  in  its  utmost 
latitude :  but,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  it  in  common  with 
our  neighbours,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  or  remedy  the  obstructions 
peculiar  to  our  own  case,  which  are,  the  weight  of  burdens,  less 
felt  by  our  neighbours,  and  that  noble  and  generous  confidence,  as 
far  as  it  is  mischievous,  which  the  sons  of  Uberty  and  glory  inspire 
in  each  other. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Publications  on  fugitive  topics,  though  from  their  na- 
ture sometimes  less  dubiously  useful  to  mankind  than  more 
permanent  works,  are  so  little  a  source  of  reputation,  that 
their  Authors  have  commonly  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
hold their  names.  If  an  Author  be  obscure,  such  p^bli- 
cations  will  not  exalt  him — if  he  be  eminent,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  derogate  from  the  gravity  of  more  serious  oc- 
cupations, or  from  the  dignity  of  a  more  solid  fame. 

These  common  reasons  may  be  sufficient  for  anonymous 
publication,  especially  in  a  case  like  the  present,  which 
consists  either  of  argumeitf,  which  a  name  can  neither 
strengthen  nor  io^air ;  or  of  &cts,  which  are  so  acknow- 
ledged  ajs  to  need  no  testimony  for  thehr  support. 


A   LETTER 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 


XiisTORT  records  too  many  examples  af  political  apostasy  to  make 
any  case  of  that  sort  new  or  singular,  x  et  with  all  your  know- 
ledge in  that  branch  of  history^  to  which  congenial  sentiments^ 
must  have  naturally  pointed  your  studies,  I  doubt  whether  you  can 
produce  many  instances  in  which  the  political  apostate^  instead  of 
the  language  which  becomes  his  situation,  dar/^s  to  assume  the  tone 
of  parade  and  of  triumph  |  and  with  the  most  eccet^tric  originality 
of  insolence  labors  to  convert  his  own  desertion  of  principle  mto  an 
argument  against  these  principles  themselves,  instead  of  feeling 
the  principles  as  a  stigma  on  his  desertion.  We  do  not  find 
that  Curio  was  shameless  enough^  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
of  his  country,  to  urge  against  it  the  boldness  of  his  own  apos- 
tasy with  the  same  confidence  that  Cato  would  have  used  in  its  sup- 
port the  authority  of  his  virtue.  The  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
apostasy  contain  nothing  so  flagrant.  It  was  reserved  for  our  days 
to  add  this  variety  to  the  various  combinations  of  fraud  and  inso- 
lence, which  have  in  former  ages  duped  and  oppressed  mankind ; 
and  it  was  peculiarly  reserved  for  a  statesman^  whose  character  re- 
conciles the  most  repugnant  extremes  of  political  depravity,  the 
pliancy  of  the  most  abject  intrigue,  with  the  vaunting  of  the  most 
lofty  hyprocrisy.  It  was  reserved  for  him,  not  alone  silently  to 
a1>andon,  not  alone  even  publicly  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  his 
former  life  ;  not  alone  to  oppose,  with  ardor,  with  vehemence, 
with  virulence,  those  propositions  from  others,  by  which  he  him- 
self had  earned  popularity,  and  climbed  to  unexampled.power  \  but 
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« 

to  convert  into  a  source  of  obloquy  against  odier  men  a  measure 
which  had  been  the  basis  of  his  own  reputation  and  importance.  It 
was  reserved  for  such  a  man  to  repeat  those  very  common*pIace 
objections  to  the  measure,  and  those  very  common-place  slanders 
against  its  movers,  which  had  been  urged  against  himself,  and  which 
he  himself  had  justly  despised,  or  victoriously  refuted.'  It  was  re- 
served for  him,  unblushingly  to  renew  all  the  clamor  against  novelty, 
and  all  those  affectionate  alarms  for  the  British  Constitution,  which 
patriotic  boroughmongers  had  so  successfully  employed  against 
himself.  Yes,  Sir,  it  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  Chatham  thus 
to  stigmatise  the  <<  dying  legacy"  of  his  father,  and  thus  to  brand 
his  own  "  virpn  eflfort," 

You  will  have  already  perceived,  that  it  is  on  your  late  conduct 
in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  I  am  to  animadvert. 
Though  I  feel  a  dislike,  not  unmixed  with*  contempt,  for  politics 
purely  personal,  and  though  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  betray  and 
degrade  the  great  cause  of  Reform,  by  mingling  it  with  the  petty 
squabbles  of  party,  yet  when  I  see  the  authority  of  an  apostate  cha- 
racter opposed  to  the  cause  from  which  he  apostatised,  I  think  it 
at  least  fit  that  that  obstacle  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  vapor* 
ing  language  of  such  a  delinquent  should  be  counteracted  by  the 
merited  brand  of  his  crimes. 

The  cause  of  Reform  demands  that  the  nature  of  your  present' 
opposition  to  it  should  be  understood.  The  interest  of  the  people' 
demands  that  they  should  well  understand  the  character  of  him 
who  may  yet  be  likely,  in  some  possible  combination  of  events,  to 
offer  himself  to  them  as  the  champion  of  Reform,  and  perhaps  ul- 
tiuKitely  to  prove  the  leader  in  more  extensive  and  dangerous  mea- 
sures.  And  it  is  generally  fit  that  no  signal  example  of  triumphant 
apostasy  should  pass  with  impunity. 

These  are  the  public  reasons,  Sir,  which  lead  me  to  call  public 
attention  to  your  conduct ;  reasons  which  have  influenced  one  who 
has  no  respect  for  your  principles,  and  no  exaggerated  opinion  of 
your  abilities,  which  he  has  sometimes  admired  without  idolatry, 
and  often  opposed  without  fear.  That  I  am  in  no  abject  or  de- 
voted sense  a  partizan,  I  trust  even  my  present  sentiments  will 
prove.  I  am  only,  therefore,  your  enemy  so  far  as  I  believe  you  to- 
be  the  enemy  of  my  country ;  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  adopt  for 

'  See  the  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the 
7th  May,  1782.    Compare  the  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to. 
the  alarms  and  arguments  of  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  proprietor  of  Old  SarurA,  with  his . 
speech  on  the  notice  of  Mr.  Grey,  the  SOth  April,  1792,  in  which  he  expresses 
those  alarms  which  he  had  then  scouted,  and  retails  those  arguments  which \» 
he  had  then  contemned  ! — Ergo  referem  hac  nundus  iUt  Felidm  geniiori  i- 
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the  creed  of  mj  personal  politics  the  dying  prayer  of  a  great  Hiani 
«  Ut  Ha  cuique  eoeniat  ut  quisque  de  BepuUica  mereatur  ^" 

The  three  general  grounds  then  on  which  I  shall  proceed  to  exil«» 
mine  your  conduct  are,  your  apostasy — your  present  pretexts  for 
opposing  reform — and  the  probability  of  such  a  futote  conduct  in' 
you  as  may  render  it  extremely  important  that  the  people  should 
justly  appreciate  your  character. 

Your  entrance  into  public  life  was  marked  by  circumstances  more 
favorable  than  any  English  statesman  has  ever  experienced.  With 
all  the  vigor  of  your  own  talents^  with  all  the  reflected  lustre  of 
your  Father's  character^  you  appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  ungra- 
cious toil  of  opposition  was  almost  past»  when  little  remained  but 
to  profit  by  the  efiect  of  other  men's  efibrts,  and  to  urge  the  fall 
of  a  tottenng  Ministry,  whose  misconduct  had  already  been  fatally 
proved  by  national  misfortune.  The  current  of  popularitv  had  al- 
ready set  strongly  against  the  Minister.  The  illusions  of  American 
conquest  and  American  revenue  were  dispelled.  The  eyes  of  the 
people  were  opened  to  the  folly  of  the  Cabinet. '  Tou  had  only  to 
declaim  against  it.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  called  to  those 
defects  in  their  Constitution,  which  permitted  such  a  Cabinet  so  long 
to  betray  the  pi^blic  interest,  and  to  brave  the  public  opinion. 
Tou  had  only  to  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  to  declare 
yourself  the  leader  of  Reform.  In  this  character  you  had  recourse 
to  the  same  means,  and  you  were  assailed  by  the  same  objections^ 
with  every  past  and  every  future  Leader  of  Reform.  Despairing^ 
that  a  corrupt  body  should  spontaneously  reform  itself,  you  invited' 
the  interposition  of  the  people.  Tou  knew  that  dispersed  efibrt 
must  be  unavailing.  Yoti  therefore  encouraged  them  to  associate. 
You  were  not  deterred  from  appealing  to  the  people  by  such  miser- 
able common  places^  reproach  as  those  of  advertismg  for  griev- 
ances, difiiising  discontents,  and  provoking  sedition.  You  well 
knew  that  in  die  vocabulary  of  corrupt  power  inquiry  is  seditioni 
and  tranquillity  is  synonimous  with  blind  and  abject  obedience. 
You  were  not  deterred  from  joining  with  the  associations  of  the 
people  by  being  told  that  tliey  were  to  overawe  Parliament.  You 
knew  the  value  of  a  jargon  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  bj 
so  high  a  name  as  sophistry.  You  felt  for  it  that  contempt  wliicn 
every  man  of  sense  alxoap  feelsj  and  which  every  man  of  sincerify 
-wiM  always  express. 

As  you  were  regardless  of  the  clamor  against  the  necessary 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  object— as  yoii  knew  that 
-whoever  would  substantially  serve  the  people  in  such  a  cause,  must 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  associate  with  the  people  \  ygu  must 
have  had  a  just  and  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  sophistry  which 
was  opposed  to  the  measure  of  reforming  die  Representation  itself. 
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ypu  w^i^  told  (enrerjr  Reforinerhas  be^n  lold,  and  eveiy  Refomier 
will  be  tpl^)  that  of  innovationa  there  ia  no  end^  that  tO' adopt  on^ 
i^  to  invite  a  succession  \  and  that,  though  you  knew  die  limita  of 
your  own  Reforms^  you  could  not  prescrioe  bounds  to  die  views^ 
which  their  success,  might  awaken  in  the  minds  of  others.  To  so 
battered  a  generality  it  was  easy  to  oppose  another  commoii->i^ace. 
It  was  easy  to  urge  that,  as  no  Government  could  be  secure  if  ic 
were  to  be  perpetually  changed,  no  abuse  could  be  reformed  if  in- 
3titution3  are  to  be  injBexibly  maintained.  If  they  call  the  courage 
of  a  Reformer  temerity,  he  is  equally  entitled  to  represent  their 
caution  as  cowardice.  If  they  speak  from  conjecture  of  his  foturer 
interest  in  confusion,  he  may  from  knowledge  speak  of  their  actual 
interest  in  corruption. 

.They  told  you  that  extravagant  specuktions  were  abroad  ;^  that 
it.  was  no  moment  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  temperate 
Reform,  when  there  were  so  many  men  of  mischievous  and  vision 
Qary  principles^  whom  your  attempts  would  embcdden,  and  whom 
your  Reforms  would  not  content.  Tou  replied,  that  the  redress  of 
leal  grievances  was  the  surest  remedy  against  imaginary  akurms^ 
diat.tbe  existence  of  acknowledged  corruptions  is  the  only  circmn-^ 
stance  that  renders  incendiaries  formidable ;  and  that  to  correct? 
these  corruptions  is  to  wrest  from  them  their  most  powerful 
veapon. 

By  a  conduct  thus  natural  you  pursued  your  measure.  Of  that 
conduct  indeed  I  should  not  now  have  reminded  fon^kaditnoi 
been  for  the  sake  of  amtrasttng  it  *mth  some  recent  tnmsactiom* 
1X  is  almost  .unnecessary  to  add  that  you  found  it  easy  to  practise  on 
tjbe  generous  credulity  of  the  English  people,  and  that,  iot  the  first 
time  in  the  present  reign,  the  King's  advisers  thought  fit  to  choose 
their  minister  because  they  knew  that  he  was  popular,  actuated  by- 
the  double  policy  of  debauching  a  popular  leader,  and  of  surrounding 
yrith  the  splendor  of  popularity  the  apostate  agent  of  their  will. 
But  with  the  other  parts  of  your  public  life  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
nor  will  I  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  your  pretended  ^Rxrts  for 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

^rhe  curtain  was  dropped  in  1785.  The  farce  then  closed^ 
Other  carea  then  began  to  occupy  your  mind.  To  dupe  the  en-^ 
^nusiasts.  of  Reform  ceased  to  be  of  any  further  moment,'  and  the 
question  itself  slept,  until  it  was  revived  by  Mr.  Flood  in  1790.     - 

There  was  little  danger  of  the  success  of  his  motion,  maintained 
by  himself  with  little  pertinacity,  and  seconded  neither  by  anyi 
Parliamentary  connexion,  nor  by  any  decisive  popular  opinion.  To 
it  therefore  you  thought  a  languid  opposition  from  you  sufficient. 

'         .  •  ■  '  *  * 

.Mx>rd  Camelford's  speecfa / 
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Toil  reaeffved'more  active  oppoiiition  for  more  fofmidafaie  dangers^ 
tad  you  abandoned  the  motion  of  Mr.  Flood  to  the  declamation  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  the  logic  of  Mr.  Windbaioii  and  the  invecdte  of 
Mr.  Bailee, 

That  more  formidable  danger  at  length  arrived.  A  Reform  in 
the  Represeokation  was  brought  forward  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  powerful  abilitiea»  of  high  consideratbn  in  the  country,  and 
of  a  chanu:ter  the  most  happily  untainted  by  any  of  those  dubious 
transactions  of  which  political  pardes  are  rarely  able,  for  any  long 
portod,  to  escape  ^t  least  the  imputation.  Such  a  character  was 
odious  to  apostasy.    Such  an  enemy  was  formidable  to  corruption. 

Tine  ifebste  on  the  notice  of  Mr.  Grey  illustrated  the  fears  of 
i;omipt  men,  and  the  malignity  of  apostates.  It  was  then  that 
^vms  which  had  slumbered  so  long  over  incendiary  writings  were 
suddenly  called  forth  by  the  dreadful  suggestion  of  a  moderate, 
and  therefore,  of  a  practicable  Reform. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  to  discover.  These  incendiary 
publications  might  render  signal  service  to  a  corrupt  government^ 
bfmsiing  the  cause  of  freedom  odious,  and  perhaps  by  provoking 
immatured  and  iU*concerted  tumults,  the  suppression  of  which 
Oi%ht  mcrease  the  strength,  and  justify  the  violence,  of  Groveni» 
mefitU  No  sttdi  happy  efl^ts  were  to  be  hoped  from  the  propositkMi 
of  Mr.  Grey*  Impracticable  schemes  are  never  terriUe,  but  that 
fatal  pvopositioii  mreatened  the  overthrow  of  conuptbn  itself. 
Then  y«mr  exertions  were  indeed  demanded  :  then  your  pious  zeal 
for  the  Constitution  was  called  forth. 

Theoietical  admirers  of  the  Constttutioii  had  indeed  supposed  its 
exoettence  to  consist  in  that  trial  by  jury  which  you  had  narrowed 
by  exdse ;  and  its  salvation  to  depend  on  that  liberty  of  the  press 
wluchyou  had  scared  by  prosecution.  Such  might  have  been  the 
idle  lavings  of  Locke  or  Montesquieu.  But  you  well  knew  its 
prat^cal  excellence  to  depend  on  very  difierent  things. 

Already,  in  your  imagination,  that  citadel  of  the  Constitution^ 
t^ieeiAoraughf  that  sanctuary  of  freedom,  Mtdkttrst,  tottered  to 
dbeir  foundations.  Already,  even  CortrmaU  itself,  the  land  of  free* 
4om,  was  forced  bv  the  impious  din  of  Reform.  Actuated  by 
abnns  so  honest  and  so  wise  for  such  sacred  bulwarks  :Qf  the  Con* 
stitution,  no  wonder  that  you  magnanimously  sacrificed  your  own 
charadter.  No  wonder  that  you  stooped  to  rake  together  every 
dusBsy  sojdiism,  and  every  malignant  slander  that  the  most  front^ 
less  corruption  had  ever  circulated,  or  the  most  stupid  credulity  be- 
lieved^ Nor  was  it  even  wonderful,  when  we  consider  it  in  this 
view,  that  you  should  h^ve  pronounced  zn  elaborate,  a  solemn,  a 
malignant  invective,  against  the  principles  which  you  yourself  had 
Professed,  the  precise  measures  which  you  had  promoted,  and  the 
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yferj meams which  jchi haddiioien Jnr dfeir accofnpKsbment.  ThMl 
Sfr  soinediiiig  m  sudi.  a  paorade  of  4qpostasyv  wliicJi,  i»  tht  Mvnds^of 
ceriain  persons^  may  office  those  nestiges  of  dtMust  and  repug- 
nance, that  the  recollection  of  a  popular  conduct  in  early  life  n^tnt 
hare  imprinted. 

The  digtacefttl  triumph  of  that  ni^  will  indeed  lon^be  remeaii 
beied  bj  those  who  wece  indtgnant  spectators  of  it*  A  Itfinfatei 
reprobating  associatfos^  and  cotidemniiig  any  mode  of  colkcring 
1^  o{^inion  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  influeiicing  the  Hooae 
of  Commons.— <^H&  who  commei^red  his  career  by  lieiog  an-AsSo^ 
oiator,  and  who  avowedly  placed  atthis  hopes  of  soqeess  in  thtt 
amthorsty  which  general  opmion  was  to  have  over  the  Homo  q£ 
Commons :— *H£.  who  continued  a  Minister  in  defiance  of  theHosne 
of  Commons,  because  he  supposed  himself  to  possess  the  confix 
d^nce  of  the  people: — ^Hb  who  gave  the  first  example  of  le^ 
gitimattng  and  embodying  the  opinion  of  die  people  against  the 
Toice  of  m^  representacires :' — He  waft  the  Mimscer  wbor  adopted 
this  language.  It  is  not,  Sir,  on  that  night  to  the  splendor  of  yoot 
i^rords,  nor  the  music  of  your  periods,  that  you  owed  the  p^and^ls 
of  the  borough-mongers  of  Wiltshire  or  of  Cornwall.  They  take  no 
cognizance  of  any  dexterities  of  sophistry  or  fieliciriea  of  dsdufiui^ 
tion  i  the  pompous  nothingness  of  Absrcork,  and  die  sordid  bav^* 
barity  of  Rollb,  are  more  on  a  level  with  their  undevsttfitding 
and  more  in  unison  with  their' taste.  They  apfkiaudid;  y<^uilbt 
virtues  Hke  their  own,  for  impudence  in  assenitig  itdseiiop4rtor 
audacity  in  defending  corruption.  Tlieir  asfsent  was  ^ondemnai 
tion-^^eir  applause  was  ignominy — ^Their  tcHsgraoefuL  kmr  Mnu 
ought  to  have  catted  to  your  recollection  tl^  depti^  of  infansy 
into  which  you  had  at  length  plunged.  They  were  tfie 
very  usurpers  whom  you  pledged  yotiraelf  to  your  country  lO 
ottaek;  and  at  the  only  rime  of  your  life  when  your  conduct 
had  the  semblance  of  virtue,  these  aue  the  men  in  whose  efimity 
you  would  have  justly  gloried.  At  that  time  your  claim  on  the 
confidence  of  the  people  would  have  been  almost  sokiy  foumMl 
on  the  virulence  of  hostility,  and  the  vehemence  of  clamor  wUdi 
such  men  would  employ  against  yoo.  And  these  Sepnffifre  are 
the  men  whose  applause  now  justly  seals  the  sentence  of  yoor 
apostasy. 

Nor,  Sir,  is  this  brief  history  of  that  apostasy  more4hgeint 
ihan  the  plain  statement  of  your  pretests  wvU  appear  abmrck 

^  These  remarks  are  stated  neither  to  justrfy  nor  to  ooudeirin  tbe  condnct 
oC  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  celebrated  contsttef'  17Mi  Thay  areJiMreLyJotieBdoi 
.te-^ontcastb^.th^  oie^siir^s  with  IjiU  present  (Hpfe^^jDinftyj^pd  t|^^  ,afur 
exampje  of  in^opsi&tency  sp  gro»9  and  nptomus.is  to  be  fo^^d  i9  th«ibl^ci 
ahiials'orapoftta^it  amyeltofearil. '  -  .; 
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The  frank  aad  good-natured  prostitution  of^  Dunda$i  which  as- 
sumes BO  disguise,  and  aflects  no  principle,  almost  disarriis'censure^ 
and  relaxes  us  into. a  sort  of  indulgence  for  one  whom  we  can  nei- 
ihetchate  nor  respect.  The  unblushing  steadiness  of  avowed  Tor 
ryism,  we  can  neither  blame  as  inconsistent,  nor  dread  at  contal^ous^ 
Many  men  may  be  intimidated  by  their  power,  and  many  seduced 
by  their  cteruption,  but  no  man  is  deceived  by  their  professiohslr 
It  is  not  therefore  to  such  men  that  the  Friend  of  trie  Peoplr 
desires  to  point  their  jealousy  and  their  resentment.  Against  sucK 
men  it  is  not  necessary  to  guard  them.  But  it  will,  indeed,  be  his 
duty  to.  detect  the  j7r^/^^/5  by  which  thie  specious  and  successful 
hypocrite  not  only  disguises  his  own  character,  but  triumphantly 
deludes  the  people. 

It  is  now  then  fit  to  examine  those  pretexts  by  whiclvyou  would 
evade  the  ignominy  of  having  deserted  your  cause.  Such  a  disr 
cussion  is  not  only  necessary  to  convict  you,  but  to  the  defence  of 
those  whom  you  have  attacked.  For  unless  the  fallacy  of  these 
pretexts  be  exposed,  the  Friends  of  tleform  may  be;  branded  as  the 
diooghtless  or  malignant  disturbers  of  their  country,  while  the  aposf 
tate  nrom  Reform  may  be  regarded  as  the  provident  and  hopest  pre- 
server of  its  quiet.  It  is  only  by  the  exposure  of  his  pretexts  that  this 
apostate  can  be  shown  in  his  genuine  character^  sacrificing  for  th^ 
I»reservation  of  corrupt  power,  not  only  the  present  liberty^  but  the 
future  probaUe  peace  of  his  country. 

Let  us  then,  Sill,  consider  what  those  pretexts  are,  by  which 
you  hbot  to  ascribe  to  insanity  or  profligacy  in  1792,  that  attempt 
to  reform,  which  in  17^  was  the  purest  exertion  of  the  most 
beioic  patriotism.  By  what  sort  of  chronological  morsdity  vinu^ 
could  so  shortly  have  been  transmuted  into  vice,  may  be  in  itself  a 
curious  enquiry.  Has  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  your  youth 
been  corrected  by  the  juster  views  of  experience  i  Has  it  beeiif 
repressed  by  the  selfish  coldness  of  advancing  years  ?  Or  has  it 
been  kid  asleep  by  the  genial  indulgences,  and  the  seductive  blan- 
dishments of  power  ?  Such  are  the  questions  which  a  discussion 
of  your  pretexts  must  resolve. 

You  are,  in  the  first  place,  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  those 
grievances  which  once  so  clamorously  pleaded  for  a  Reform  of 
Parliament,  have,  under  your  wise  and  virtuous  administtationi 
ceased  to  exist.  The  reasons,  if  we  may  believe  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  yourself,  which  then  justified  Reform,  no  longer 
operate.  The  nation  is  prosperous.  The  people  are  contented. 
The  statement  of  facts  is  as  incontestably  true,  as  the  inference 
from  it  is  false.  It  is  because  the  nation  is  prosperous,  it  is  becauQ^ 
the  people  are  tranquil,  that  this  is  an  auspicious  moment  f6t  averti 
ing  from  our  country  calamities  which  a  corrupt  House  of  CW- 
mohs  (by  your  confession)  did  once  produce;  and  whiqh  t^re- 
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foife  an  unrefcfriiled  House  of  Commons  majf  agaih  equally  occsi- 
*ioii. 

Th^  logic  of  aipostasy  Is  happily  bii  a  level  wUh  its  morals.  In 
1782fy  iBlrhein  general  discontent  might  indeed  have  furnisbedt 
loiiie  tolor  for  ail  alarm  that  Reform  would  degenerate  into  con-» 
tulsidiiy  then  ydtt  and  that  noble  Duke  placed  yourseltres  at  t^e 
head  of  different  bodies  of  Reformers^  You  suppose,  it  seemS| 
that  change  is' only  to  be  attempted  with  safety,  and  bounded  by 
iiiodelfation,  when  the  temper  of  the  jpfeopte  is  inilamed,  an({  ex- 
asperated by  a  succession  of  public  calamities. 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  such  the  politics  of  these  honest  Patriots, 
and  aceoixiplished  Legislators  \  Other  mefi  might  have  supposed, 
that  a  stcCte  of  convulsion  and  irritation  was  not  the  temper  in  whicli 
moderate  Reforms  were  likely  to  be  adopte<(  by  the  people ;  and 
that  to  defer  all  proposition  of  Reform  until  grievances  should  pro- 
duce again  such  a  fatal  state,  was  to  delay  them  to  a  moment  wheii 
there  would  infallibly  be  no  choice,  but  to  take  refuge  in  dfes- 
t>otiStti,  of  to  plunge  into  civil  war.  The  very  circumstance  of 
the  Content  of  the  people  Is  that  which  gives  us  a  perfect  security 
that  Reforms  will  not  be  hurried  away  into  violence.  It  is  there- 
fore that  which  most  powerfully  invites  all  men  to  exertion,  who 
desire  a  wise  aiid  Pleasured  improveftient  of  the  Constitution. 

Granting  eVen  that  no  actual  or  Urgent  evil  arises  from  the  cor- 
fiipt  state  of  the  pretended  Representation  of  the  People— Grant- 
ing that  it  has  not  within  t?>e  last  eight  years  cost  us  thirteen  Colp- 
hies,  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  debt — Making  all  these  concessions,  what  ar- 
gument do  they  furnish  to  you?  Are  the  necessary  tendencies  of 
an  institution  nO  reason  for  reforming  it  f  Is  it  because  these 
tefidencies  are  suspended  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  that  we 
axe  to  tolerate  them  until  they  are  again  called  forth  into  destruc- 
tive energy  ?  Had  you  been  a  Senator  under  TituS,  if  any  man 
had  proposed  controls  on  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Emperor^ 
and  if  he  had  Justified  his  proposition  by  reminding  the  Senate  of 
the  ferocity  of  Nero,  or  the  brutality  of  Vitelllus,  you .  must,  on 
such  a  principle,  have  opposed  to  his  arguments  the  happiness  de- 
rived from  the  existing  Government,  till  your  sophistry  was  con- 
futed, and  your  servility  rewarded  by  Bomitian. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  expose  your  pretexts,  even  without  disputing 
your  assumptions.    But  it  is  time  to  retract  concessions  which  4 
truth  does  not  permit,  and  to  prove  that  the  absurdity  of  your  con- 
clusions is  equalled  by  the  falsehood  of  those  premises  on  which 
they  are  established. 

The  question,  whether  thode  grievances  now  exist,,  which  in 
your  opinion  once  justified  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  will  be  best 
decided  by  considering  the  nature  of  such  grievanceSi  and  the  ten- 
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dency  of  such  a  Refonn  to  redress  them.  The  grievance  is^  th« 
perpetual  acquiescence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  dii:tate» 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown*  The  source  of  this  grievance  if 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
The  remedy  isy  to  render  that  House^  by  changing  the  modes,  ci 
its  election,  and  shortening  the, duration  of  its  trust»  dependeai 
upon  the  peo{dej  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the  Crown*  or^ 
what  is  much  worse,  an  overwhelming  Oligarchy. 

Such  is  the  brief  state  of  the  subject.  Can  you  then  have  the 
insolence  to  assert,  that  the  influence  hafi  decreased  in  your  time* 
or  that  it  has  produced  a  less  abject  acquiescence  ?  That  ioh 
fluence  and  that  acquiescence  are  the  grievances  which  are  to  be 
reformed  i  and  as  no  impudence  can  deny  that  they  exist  in  thfijr 
full  force,  so  no  sophistry  can  escape  the  inference,  that  the  ne* 
ccssity  for  reforming  them  remains  undiminished.  Have  majori* 
ties  in  your  time  been  less  devoted  ?  Have  the  measures  of  tha 
Court  been  less  indiscriminately  adopted  i  Has  the  voice  of  the 
people  been  less  neglected  ?  Has  the  voice  of  the  Minister  been 
less  obejred  ?  Not  one  of  these  things  is  true  ;  not  opet  there- 
for^5  of  the  reasons  for  Reform  has  ceased  to  operate. 

But  to  argue  the  question  in  this  manner  k  to  do  injustice  to 
its  strength.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  acquiescence  of  irarlisuyient 
has  not  been  less  indiscriminate;  it  is  not  only  true  that  thp  House 
pf  Commons  have  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  such  ungovernable 
independence  and  impracticable  virtue,  as  might  seem  to  i:ender  its 
Reform  less  necessary  or  less  urgent^  but  it  is  uncontrpvertibly 
true,  that  your  recent  epcperience  furnidies  a  more  fantastic  .ex- 
ample of  that  ignominious  servitude,  from  which  Reform-only  ca^ 
rescue  the  Commons^  than  any  other  that  is  to  be  found  in .  our 
history.  I  allude  to  your  Russian  armament,  which  I  do  not 
bring^forward  that  I  may  speak  of  its  absurdity,  because  I  will  not 
stoop  to  wound  a  prostrate  enemy,  nor  to  insult  a  convicted  cri^ 
min^-  I  allude  to  it  only  as  an  example  of  the  parade  with  which 
the  dependence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Minister  was 
exhibited  to  an  indignant  country.  On  former  occasions  it  had 
been  equally  corrupt ;  on  former  occasions  it  bad  been  equ;41y 
absurd  ;  but  on  no  former  occasion  had  it  displayed  suisb 
ostentsttious  and  versatile  dependence.  The  Minister  in  one 
session  determines  on  his  armament.  His  obsequious  majority 
register  the  edict ;  but  the  absurdity^  the  odium,. and  the  unpopu* 
larity  of  the  measure,  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet  The 
voice  of  the  people,  despised  by  their  pretended,  representatives,  is 
listened  to  by  the  Minister.  The  House  of  Commons  are  at  liis 
nod  ready  to  plunge  their  country  into  the  most  ruinous  and  unjust 
war }  but  the  body  of  the  people  declare  their  sentiments,  and  the 
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Stffni^ter'^i^^cedes.  He  commamls  hts  faitjbrity  to  retrace  'Stetf 
lt#t>S)  H>  tohdemn  their  former  proceedings^  and  thus  to  diSdari 
inoSt  efttpfi&ticaily»  that  their  interest  is  not  the  interisst,  that  thdt 
yoibe  n  not  the  Toice>  of  the  people.  The  obseqaiotts  majority 
i^j  M^thoUt  a  marmur.  <<  7¥k'  sunnmum'rerumjtidiciim  dii  de^ 
Utre^^nobis  bbsequii  gUnia  relkta  est  J* 

t  Nothing  cottld  more  forcibly  illustrate  'the  tnockery  and  ntiU 
lity  of  what  is  strangely  called  the  Representation  of  die  People^ 
^an  this  8{)lendid  Tictory  of  public  opinion.  The  Minister  yieMed 
to  th^t  natural  authority  of  public  opinion^  which  is  independent 
of  fcnrms  of  Gbvemment,  and  which  would  have  produced  'the 
ftamtp  effect  in  most  of  tlie  simple  monarchies  of  ciriiised  EtropeL 
The  Cabinet  of  Versailles  would  have  been  compelled  to  exhibit  a 
sinftihir  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  before  the  fall  of  their 
despotism  y  and  the  people  of  England  experienced  no  mote  aid 
from  their  supposed  Representatives,  than  if  the  House  of  Com^ 
tnons  had  been  in  form  and  avowal  a  chamber  for  registering 
ttiinisterial  edicts. 

*  Thus  wretched  are  the  pretexts  to  which  you  have  been  driven. 
It  is  not  only  easy  to  expose  the  emptiness  and  ftitiKty  of  these 
ptettets,  but  to  establish  widi  all  the  evidence  of  whili^h  any 'topic 
i>f  civil  prudence  is'  susceptible,  thdt  the  ciradnstances  tf-metimtB^ 
instead  of  rendering  it  dangerous  to  attempt  a  Reform  in  o^ 
Constilution,  make  it  infiniteiy  dangerous  to  dela^y  such  a  Reform. 
^  On  the  Frendi  Revolution,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  aHy 
i^bservaticmsi  It  has  ho  natural  or  direct  relation  to  my  sttbjecti 
and  were- 1  disposed  to  treat  it,  it  would  be  my  aim  to  attempt 
^9Ai3X  haf&'ritMhitherio  been  attempted^  and  what  perhaps  it  may 
j^^  be  too  e^rly  to  execute  with  success,  an  impartial  and  phi^^ 
losophical  estimate  of  the  most  unexampled  event  in  history «  But 
on  its  tn/r/ftstr  merits  it  is  not  now  my  provmce  to  observe.  I 
have  only  to  consider  it  as  marking  the  present  time«  eidier  at 
auspicious  or  inauspicious  to  attempts  to  reform  our  Constittttibn. 
Th^se  attempts- to  obtain  Reform  disclaim  all  alliance  with  the 
kiagfdficent  principles,  or  the  perilous  speculations,  by  which  me«^ 
^ccOtiding  to  their  various  preposstessions,  will  suppose  out  neigh^ 
hours  to  have  been  nobly  animated  or  fatally  deluded. 
'  Whether  the  boldness  of  these  principles,  aind  the  wideness  of 
theSei  ^culations,  be  as  reconcileable  with  the  order  of  freedom 
ati  diey  w^re  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  tyranny,  is  a^jpies- 
fion  on  which'wise  men  will  not  be  prone  to  anticipate  the  ded^ 
iiton  of  experience.  But  the  Schemes  of  Reform  vAiich  we  luvte 
iiow  in  view,  the  only  Reforms  which,  ukider  die  circiimstanoes  I 
l:ould  approve,  are  founded,  on  other  prindptesj  on  sentiment  hHj^ 
naturalised  among  us,  oh  notions  of  libeity  purely  Engtfsb. 
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'  ^Not.<qgs^i^dMki  Ae:rd)seolsi(M?fff  defe^  .dte-  Fftndi 
RMroltttifiM»i-v^  tiKiii  l^aw^  oolijr^iCQXiteix^ritte  it.aftitis«i]^poMdtx:i 
fender  thf  {VFeaeaA  n^omeilt  Iwottjahtof  .unf avroriUe  to  mediated  Ke^ 
(oTWi^ixk  Si^ni*  h  tbb  view  it  wMhe  ,ea»]r  ^  f  vove, that  the  pm* 
j^UeiiUuve  inflii^lipe'Of  duit  RQ«9hitio%  tztti^itfwr  j&e  t^r  istuei 
on  the  general  «i&mI|iK^8  of  diropei  «i»rk»!the  j9fvini^  mommii'  ae 
that  in  w;bich.a.&efiGi9in  of  ;^  £a^b  Conatitutton  is  not  only 
^aJk  «nd  pmdenci  but  vgent  und  imUapeotible.  Nodung  Indeed 
cam  be  nvpre  evident,  than  tbat  ^mighty  change  in  the  directum 
of  the  public  '$en(iinent0  tof  Eiurope  is  Hikely  to  arise  from  thaiX  Re# 
Tolntioni  whether  it  be  aueoesafttl  or  unsucceft^nL  If  it  be  euoceas^ 
fulf  the  spirit  of  eibtreime  Da^oa:acy  is  likely  to  qxnead  osrer  ail 
^tirope^  and  to  sw^low  jup  in  a  volcanic  •eruplioh  every  xemiuint 
pf\Moaarcbf  and  of  Nobility  in  1^  civilised  world.  The  probafaUity 
pi  such  efffscts  is  ^strongly  belitrved  by  the 'enemies  of  tfaat&evft- 
hmon,  that  it  is  the  gi^und  of  {their  aliwcm,  the.8tsb)ect  of  daeir  in* 
iiectiiKe,  and  the  pretest  of  their  hostilitiea* .  ^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  France  be  vnsnecessfnl  |  tf 
her  liberties  be  destroyed,  there  csin  be  Uttledonbt  that'Siidh.a  shock 
wiU.mostpowetfidly  inipQl  the:Curr6ntiof  optntoa  to  the  iide  of 
M^iHirjchy  ;  a  direction  in  which  it  will:be:iyoiy  for  seirerai  ages  to 
continue*  The  example  of  the  rdestvnctinn  fif  the  ^gneat  French 
i!fpiibliow<onld  diffuse  diwafy  md  subnimion  among  a  mMkitttdey 
wboonly  ju4ge  by  «venl» }  and  tbe  bloody  scenes  wUdi  nmA 
attend  sjich  a  destruction  would  ^inde^  be  sufictent  to  appdd  the 
4teriia9t  and  n^t  ardieat  qhampipos^^f  Xiiberty.  The  spirit :  of 
£iirqpe  would  crouch  under  the  davk  shade  of  Despotism,  iu'  dead 
repofi^  and  feaaful  obedience*  The  Royal  tonfederacy  w^iidi  ha^ 
«fect«d  this  auWnsion,  winutd  doubtless  eontimie  its  concert  and 
its.  efforts.  The  principle  of  maint^inii^  .the  (inteaiial  independendb 
of  nations,  beii|gidestrQye4  by  the  .example  of :  FraQee«  no  barrier 
VQitld  any  longi^r  be  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Kings.  The 
internal.l^wsof  all  the  European  States  -would  be  dictated  by  Ji 
Council  of  Despots,  and  ^thus.the  irifluenoe  of  ^nnral  causes-  m 
l^ublic  ppiinion,  co<-pperatii|g  with  the  combined  etrength  and^'pe»- 
.licy  of  PrinjceSf'«e«ei?y  faint,  vestige  and  rioose  ^remnant"  of  free 
goirernment  ^will  be  swept  from  <h«  fajCi?  of  the  earth. '    ' 

iiii  either  alternjatiW.  Ei^land  <:«nnot  be  eftena|»t  frdm  the  general 
spirit.  If  the  pbrensy  pf  Demoorsicy  be  excited  .by  the  success.cf 
f  ffaoce  I  if  the  ^rit  of  .abfeist. submission  /and-  oi  tnumiiliant  Dea- 
.potism  be,prpdu€;jsd  by^h^r'  foutuvt^  in  the  first  ev^it  the  peace,  in 
idle  second  the  bbs^n^  of  £sig)and  {is , endangered*  In  the.first event 
aftt^ttfi  JtepiabUQUHSinf  in.  thia  seocudd  a  rdeApeiate  Toryism- is 
likely  to  p«nrade;^lopu<iti^yM  iAgain»t'  tbe'preliaten(^;{of  faoih 
extremes  tbare  only  wi^sist  one  (remedy*    bic^tiahinwgorate.tlm/de- 
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ttocntk-part  of  the  Cotostitutioii ;  it  is  to  tender  the  Honse  of 
Commons  so  bonestlf  and  substantially  the  repfesentatrre  of  die 
peojple,  that  Republicans  may  no  longer  have  tc^ics  of  invecttTe> 
aoT  Ministers  the  means  of  corruption.    If  die  one  spint  prevsii,  it 
is  necessary  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  discontents 
of  the  people  may  be  prevented.    If  the  other  spirit  prerails,  the 
same  Reform  is  necessary,  that  it  may  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Crown.     In  the  one  case,  to  pretent  our 
GoTemment  from  being  changed  into  a  pure  Democracy  t  in  the 
other,  to  prevent  it  from  being  changed  into  a  simple  Monarchy. 
In  either  event  the  same  precaution  is  necessary.    The  same  Re- 
{brm  will  preserve  the  English  Constkution  from  the  sap  of  Royal 
influence,  and  from  the  storm  of  tumultuous  Democracy.     A 
Constitution  which  provided  a  pure  representation  of  the  people, 
and  which  included  enough  of  Monarchy  for  vigor,  and  enough 
of  Aristocracy  for  deliberation,  would  bid  a  just  defiance  to^  tne 
most  magnificent  and  seductive  visions  of  democratic  endiumasmw 
A  people  who  felt  that  they  possessed  a  vigorous  popular  control 
on  their  Government,  could  see  little  obnoxious,  and  nottiing^  fof* 
midable  in  the  powers  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Crown,  and  would 
feel  none  of  that  discontent  which  alone  could  make  them  accession 
ble  to  the  arts  of  Republican  missionaries.    The  success  of  the 
f  rench,  the  fascinating  example  of  t^eir  superb  Democracy  wilt 
have  no  dangerous  efi^cts  on  the  mind$  of  contenied  ENGLisnitiii^. 
But  what  wisdom  can  avert  the  eflects  which  must  arise  from  such 
a  model  of  representation,  and  such  a  spirit  as  the  success  of  Frsmce 
will  produce  in  Europe,  it  diat  spirit  is  to  operate-  on  a  dissatisfied 
peofde,  atid  that  model  be  perpetually  compared  with  the  ruins  of 
a  free  Government.     In  the  alternative  then  of  the  success  of  die 
French  Revolution,  nothio^  surely  can  be  so  indispensiUe  as  a 
speedy  Reform  in  the  Repi«sentatibn  of  the  Feople. 

.  That  to  infuse  a  new  portion  of  popular  vigor  into  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  trium^ 
phant  Toryism  which  the  suoversion  of  the  French  Republic  must 
prpduce,  is  a  proposition  so  evident,  as  neither  to  demand  proof 
tior  tO' admit  illustration.  We  have  seen  the  influence  of  an  un- 
popular Court  victorious  during  a  long  reign,  in  hostility  to  the 
prejudice,  and  in  defiance  of  the  jealousy,  of  the-  people.  What 
dien^are  we  to  expect  from- that  increased  and  increasing  influence', 
inducted  perhapswith  more  dexterity  in  the  Cabinet,  seconded 
with  «qual  devotion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  aide<l  by  the 
.blind  enthusiasm  of  a.peopte,  who  are  intoxicated  by- commercial 
prosperity,  and- infatuated  by^all  the  prejudices  of  the  most  frantic 
Toryism  I  Under  such  a  st^te  of  things^  vriia^caii  prevent  the  forv. 

mation  of  an^uncoattolted  Monarchy,  and  l^  tbsorplien  of  e^ery 
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{Kiwer  by  a  Coort»  fioni  whidi  Eo^dhiiieii  ate*  to  learn ^whal 
semnant  of  persiMial  secoriiy  it  wiU  vouchale  to  spare^  what 
fonnaliCT  of  paUic  freedom  it  w91  drign  to  endure,  wkh  what 
image  ot  the  Coitstittttion  it  will  itiduige  and  amuae  an  infatuated 
nbWe* 

Such  are  the  effects  which  the  success  or  the  subveruon  of 
Fro^ch  Diemooracy  seem  cakulaled  to  produce  <m  the  temper  and 
aentimeots  of  the  European  nations.  This  therefore  is  the  moment 
to  repair  and  to  strengthen  the  English  Constitution.  The  fate  of 
France  hangs  in  suspence.  Her  success  is  yet  too  dubious,  widely 
or  dangerously  to  difiiise  a  spirit  of  imitation  t  and  the  contest  be* 
Iween  her  and  the  Despotic  League  is  still  too  equal  to  plunge  the 
people  of  Europe  inti>  the  lethargy  of  sernlity  or  despair.  This 
^n  is  that  pause  of  tranquillitvi  during  which  we  have  to  pre* 
pare  against  the  hunica&e  witn  whidi  we  are  menaced.  This 
tiberefore  is  the  moment  when  what  was  before  expedient  is 
become  necessary.  Reform  was-  before  useful  to  improre;  it 
is  now  necessary  (and  peiiiaps  the  period  of  its  efficacy  is  shorter 
ilhan  we  may  imagine)  to  preserve  the  Government.  Menaced  by 
the  predominance  of  a  Democratical  os  a  Mo&arcfaical  spirit,  gife 
the  people  their  rights,  axid  they  will  not  be  provoked  to  d^and 
more ;  create  an  independent  Hduse  of  Commons,  and  the  power 
of  the  Crown  will  be  checked ;  Despotism  and  tumult  will  be 
equally  averted  ;  the  peace  of  the  eountrv  will  be  preserved }  th^ 
eonsritutional  liberty  of  the  country  will  be  immortalised. 

Such  a  moment  must  have  been  chosen  by  a  Statesman,  who 
tOran-enKghtened  love  for  public  tranquillity  united  an  honest  zeal 
f(Ht  political  ReforRK:  Suck  a  moment  therefore  was  not  chosen 
by  Tofs.  The  Opportunities  which  it  furnished,  and  the  pub^ 
duties  which  it  imposed,  you  neither  felt  nor  regarded.  But  it 
affiirded  an  oppormnity  of  another  kind>  which  you  did  not  neglect, 
and  of  which,  I  must,  confess,  you  have  availed  yourself  with  no 
mean  dexterity.    , 

The  ^scussions  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  had  givcffi 
hifth  to  exaggerated  ideas  of  liberty  on  one  hand,  and  had  furnish- 
ed a  ground  to  some  men,  and  a  pretext  to  more,  for  exaggerated 
fears  of  anarchy  on  the  other.  No  such  ferment  of  the  iiumati 
mind  had  ever  arisen  without  producing  many  extravagant  opinions. 
£very  passion  and  every  frailty,  in  the  ardor  of  dispute,  seduced 
men  into  extremes^  Manv  holiest  men  were  driven  mto  Toryism 
by  i^ir  fears^  Many  sober  men  were  betrayed  into  Republi- 
canism by  thei^  enthitsiasm.  ^^Such  a  division  of  sentiment  wsa 
precisely-  diat  which  a  good  Mii^ster  would  labor  to  heal|  but 
which  a  crafty  Minister  wouJd  inflame  into  faction,  that  he  migHt 
use  it  to  9tre^then  and  cfxtend  hjs  power.    You  had  to  choosy 
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]fbU  iiai^  made  yottt  Motion*  It  was  in  yourehotob  to  mm^tii 
Wif^m&if  to  cradKaM  diflt»«ncM,  to  extend  che  impaytixl  bMWfi^ 
«^lf<»df:6ovenifilctittOallpaittesairdi§ectt«f^  ^Mseiis.  Sue  j^au 
chose  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  to  exaggerate  excreiil«6,'td 
ittflittie  dUfet^ntes,  YD  give  the  sarfctSonaAdcoum^akic^  of  power 
to^one^rty,  to  put  the  GovemnKnif  4>f  the  c&vunm  at  ^  heikl>cf 
IK'tfiumphamt  factiotn  Tou  disseminifted  darms  of  deslgntt  4i6'ittbi^ 
¥^^  the  Consthutioti  so  widely  and  so  successfolty,  that  you  iiftV§ 
ei^tM  jfi'fhifiFGotmtry  a  spirit  of  TdtyUminore  tit<AiscriiiiiABite,indre 
^eetj^nidmbt'eraiiiaoroas  than h^s  eizSseed in  England  skicetbeat^ 
tessioft  ^Ihe  Hottse^of  Hanover.  Bigeiti^  anitnateslBenWty,  «e¥ipBftf 
mingles  with  the  fear  of 'Cdnfttsioii ;  the  honest  fear  of  eoitfiEisiOtt 
i)eeoities  the^dupe  df  ^the  corrupt  monopolists  of  power  *;  and  from 
the  JTermentation  of  these  VAtious  passions  practised  on  by  yout 
Emissaries,  there  has  airisen  b  pusillanittious  and  merdless  Toryism^ 
%hich  is  rebdy  to  sfup^ort  the  most  corrupt  Minister,  and  to  pro*- 
Wtlff^^the  ittMI-tenipetoe  adtFdca«efs  of  Are«dom.  No  spifit  couM 
h^'Sb  valuableto  a  Miftiaiter  3  nothing  could  ensure  him  mdk 
idl^p  ^tii  indistirimiiui'te'  support.  You  oould  not  filil  to  recollect 
^  happy  use  Wbitfh  the  dmad  of  Jacobiti^n  was  to  Sir  Roberk 
Wdl^te,  and  yott  l^asily  'Sawthat  the  dread  of  Republieanianl 
«fili^ht1>e  an  equally  SUd^i^ai^I  enghie  in-  your  hands.  The  lo^ 
^hriers  of  abuse  are  it  such  <^ses  caH^  enemies  to  edtdblinhmeift 
— The  enenttes  df 'the  Crov^mm^^  are  to  be  called  enemies  of 
<tii&'Obnstifation.  Tb'h»h^  proposeddieMtenchmejiit  of  a  Tet^ 
tfb^l^  df  the  Mkifkeffier  ftom  a  Walpote,  was  one^  to  aim  aft  th^ 
^rtftodutetioh  of  die  PMt^hder ;  to  doubt  the  couaiotency  of  Willitth 
Vntu  or  to  impeach  the  purity  of  Oeorge  Rose !  is  now  to  tneditat^ 
^e  establishment  of  a  democracy. 

'  The  progress  of  such«  vaihiabte  spirit  you  saw'With  a  joy  whkh 
'y'Mr'bkeiings  boasted^  wMch  your  higher  dependents  but  ill  dia- 
sembled,  and  which  was  even  clumsily  concealed  by  the  plausible 
'atid  pompOd^  hypocrisy  of  your  dwn  character.  What  wonder 
that  tf^u  shml^d  see  wk9i  raptufe  and  triumph  the  likeiaiood  df 
•ev^^hdn^st  men  gtatuit6lisly  enrolling  t)yems6hre8  among  your 
^}ari?ssarie»— What  did  it  knport  to  jou,  that  in  the  mean  wh9e 
4fae*phren2y  of  Repilblictttiism  was  liKely  to  gain  ground  amofig 
^'pbpulace,  provoked  intd  wild  extremes  by  die  wild  extremes  of 
4hetr  superiors  ?  What  signified  the  dangers  that  might  in  time 
arise  from  (he  awakening  uridefistanding  of  Scotland,  from  the 
•iionest  indignation  of  Ik^am?  ?  What  were  these  dangers  to 
'you  I  The  Totyism  of  <tli^  higher  classes  would  liKi^j^ditr/tiii^,  and 
^  c6tK^n  between*  1h^  opposite  orders  in  society,  which  the 
"diflMon  of  extt^Mne  dfnhions  amoiig'  thMi  might  predate,  ^m 


i^uewed  wMiofit ttvkft Vflum  Whose heatthaKl  no Ytttoottsbf e«raft 
ki  the  f miure  .£tte  -of  his  ^iountvy. 

It  had  not  hoW0flT  a{)^red  kieeestety  to  declaim  hj  atay -bf^i^ 
act  the  -  aUiance  of  Go««f  titife«it  with  the  fetoifed  facjtioiv,  t91  Mi 
attempt  Wis  made  to^medtet^  between  psMies,  and  to  avert  theevito 
which  knpei(ided  erer  ffaeGOUntry. 

^  An  assdeiation  of  gemlemen  was  farmed  for  these  purpoeei". 
Hiey  ereeted  the  standard  of  the  British  Cotistrhntion.  T4ief 
Wefe  likely )•  by  the  liberality  of  their  priticiples,  to  rteiaim 
every  thioUnfg  man  who  had  been  seduced  into  ReptibUeanitni'i 
and  by  the  iMderation  of  their  yiewsy  to  attract  etery  honest  nuin 
who  had  for  a  moment^been  driven  into  Toryism*  They  had  aU 
ready  almost  efiected  an  union  of  the -friends  of  liberty  and  order, 
and.  reduced  to  a  miserable  handful  the  two  extreme  factions ;  the 
dread  of  one  of  which,  and  the  fury  of  the  other,  were  to  be  the 
instruments  of  your  power. 

Such  a  danger  demanded  an  extreme  remedy.  No  man  has 
more  studied  ot  more  experienced  the  gMibility  of  mankind  than 
yourself.  You  knew  that  the  popular  grossness- would  not  distin*- 
guish  between  what  it  was  your  policy  to  confound.  You  thetev 
fore  issued  a  Proclamation,  which  by  directing  a  vague -Mid 
indisenminate  odium,  against  all'pditical  change,  confounled  iH 
the  same  storm  of  unpopularity  the  wildest  projects  of  sttbversiD% 
and  the  most  measured  plans  of  Reform. 

*  A  Statesman,  emboldened  by  success^  and  instructed  by  etpe» 
rience  in  all  the  arts  of  popular  delusion,  easily  perceived  the 
assailable  position  of  every  iIbdiatorial  paoty,  the  various 
enemies  they  provoke,  the  opposite  imputations  they  incur* 
In  their  labors  to  avert  that  fatal  collision  of  the  opposite  orders 
of  society,  which  the  diffusion  of  extreme  principles  threatened^ 
you  saw  that  they-  would  be  charged  by  the  corrupt  with  violence, 
and  accused  by  the  vblent  of  insincerity.  It  was  easy,  you 
knew,  to  paint  moderation  as  the  virtue  of  cowards,  and  eom« 
promise  as  the  policy  of  knaves,  to  the  stormy  and  intolerant  en- 
thusiasm of  faction ;  and  the  malignant  alarms  of  the  comipl 
would,  it  is  obvious,  be  forward  to  brand  every  moderate  sentt^ 
ment  and  every  mediatorial  effort  as  symptoms  of  cdlusion  with 
the  violent,  and  of  treaehery  to  die  cause  of  public  order.  It 
Scarcely  required  t(ie  incmtive  and  the  sanction  of  a  aolenm 
public  measure  from  the  Groverument  to  let  loose  so  many  corrupt 
intereststand  malignant  passions  on  the  natural  objectof  their  enmity. 
But  such  a  sanction  and  incentive  might  certainly  add  something 
tc>  the  activity  Of  theseinterests,  and  to  thevirulenee  of  these  pas*- 
sions.  Sucht  a' sanction  and  incenrive  you ttherefoire  gave  in  your 
Proclamation.    To  brand-mediation  aa  treachery^  and  neutrality 
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^  disguised  kjstilitj  ^  to  pvovdce  the  viofenc  into  new  uidiact^on^ 
and  to  make  those  indiscretions,  the  means  of  aggrav^dng  die 
ToFf  ism  ot  the  timid  by  awakening  their  alarms  \  to  bury  under 
4uie  black  and  indiscriminate  oblo^f  of  licentiousness  the,  memory 
4}{  every  principle  of  freedom  f  to  rally  round  the  banners  of 
religious  persecution,  and  of  political  corruptions  every  man  in  the 
I^iogdom  who  drisads  anarchyy  and  who  deprecates  confusion ;  to 
e8tsd>Iish  on  the  broadest  foundation  oppression  and  servility  for  the 
presex^}  and  to  heap  up  in  store  all  the  causes  of  anarchy  Md  civil 
oommotion  for  future  times  i  such  is  the  n^alignant  policy,  sjuch 
are  the  mischievous  tendencies,  such  are  the  experieniced  effects  of 
that  Proclamation.  It  is  sufficient  thzt^/or  the pre$etitj  it  con* 
verts  the  kingdom  into  a  camp  of  janissaries,  enlisted  by  their 
alarms  to  defend  your  power.  It  is  indeed  weU  adapted  to  pro- 
duce other  remoter  and  collateral  efFectSs  which  ihejar^tighied  po« 
litics  of  the  Addressers  have  not  discerned.  It  is  certainly 
weir  calculated  to  Mow  into  a  flame  t)iat  spark  of  B,epubli- 
ycanism  which  n^oderatipn  must  have  cxtingujished,  but  which  m^y, 
in  fnvive  conceivoile  I  ircumstancesy  proiuQe  effects,  ^t  the  sug* 
^^stion  of  which  good  men  will  shudder,^  and  on  which  wise  men 
will  rather  meditate  chan  descant.  It  is  certain  that  in  this  view 
]fpiir  Proclamation  is  as  effectual  in  irritating  some  men  into  Re- 
publicanism, as  Paine's  paniphlets  have  been  in  frightening  others 
into  Toryism. 

r  Perhaps^  however^  the  events  which  such  a  spirit  might  produce, 
aire  contingencies  that  .enter  intp  the' calculations  of  certain  StateS'> 
men.  Perhaps  they  anti<;ipate  the  moment  when  the  Republican 
mob  of  the  lower  orders  may  be  as  valuable  to  them  as  the  Tory 
vulgar  of  the  higher  are  now.  Perhaps  they  may  deem  it  a  master 
stroke  of  Machiavelian  policy  to  foment  the  animosity  of  two  fac- 
tions^  one  of  which  maintains  the  present  Dictator,  and  the  other 
may  aggrandize  the  future  Demagpgue. 

Such  a  policy  is  not  altogether  improbable ;  apd  If  the  eternal 
alliance  of  wisdom  with  virtue  could  be  broken,  might  not  be 
tlSought  altogether  unwise.  The  n^an  who  was  capable  of  it 
would  not  be  deceived  by  the  present,  appearance  of  prosperity  and 
content.  '  He  would  easily  see,  bow  rapidly  public  calamity,  acting 
upon  Republican  theories,  might  change  the  scene;  far  less  would 
be  hindered  by  the  present  appearances  of  furious  loyalty  among 
some  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  He  would  perceive  this  state 
of  sentiment'to  be  the  forced  produce  of  artificial  causes,  and  he 
could  anticipate  the  violence  with  which  they  would  rebound  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  more  natural  to  their  situation,  more  con- 
genial to  their  feelings,  sukI  more  gratifying  to  their  pride.  . 
>    The  success  of  such  a  pplicy  would  certainly  demand,  in  the 
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Statesmatl  ivho  adopted  it  a  ttnicm  of  talents  atid  disposltionii 
which  are  not  often  conibined.  Cold,  sternj  crafty,  and  ambi- 
l^uous,  he  must  be>  without  those  entanglements  of  friendship  ^d 
those  restraints  of  feeling,  by  \(rhich  tender  natures  are  held  back 
from  desperate  enterprises^  No  ingenuousness  must  betray  ^ 
glimpse  of  his  designs  4  no  Compunction  must  suspend  the  stroke 
of  his  ambition.  He  must  never  be  seduced  into  any  honest  pro-^ 
fession  of  precise  public  principle,  which  might  afterwards  ariser 
against  him  as  the  record  of  his  apostasy  |  he  must  be  prepared  for 
acting  eveify  inconsistency,  by  perpetually  veiling  his  political  pro- 
fessions in  the  no-meaning  of  lofty  generalities.  The  absence  of 
gracious  and  popular  manners,  which  can  find  no  place  in  such  » 
(Character  will  be  well  compensated  by  the  austere  and  ostentatious 
virtues  of  insensibility.  He  must  possess  the  parade  without  the 
restraints  of  morals.  He  must  unite  the  most  profound  dissimuila' 
t!on  with  all  the  ardor  of  enterprise ;  he  must  be  prepared  by  one 
part  of  his  character  for  the  violence  of  a  multitude,  and  by  ana-; 
ther  for  the  duplicity  of  a  Court.  If  such  a  man  arose  at  any 
critical  moment  in  the  fortune  of  a  State  \  if  he  were  unfettered 
by  any  great  political  connexion  \  if  his  interest  were  not  linked 
to  the  stability  of  public  order  by  any  ample  property  ^  if  he  could 
carry  with  him  to  any  enterprise  no  little  aUtboricy  and  splendor  of 
character ;  he  indeed  would  be  an  object  of  more  vational  diead: 
than  a  thousand  Republican  pamphleteers. 
'  Against  such  a  man  it  would  be  fit  to  warn  the  people,  whom! 
he  might  delude,  and  the  opulent  whom  he  might  de8tjrioy«  Whe^ 
ther  such  be  the  character  of  any  living  Statesmen,  it  belon^g^.toi 
History  to  determine. 

1  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  portraits  that  may  be  ima^inary,^ 
and  speculations  which  may  be  illusive.^  The  dangers,  which  have 
haunted  my  imagination  may  be  unreal;  but  if  ever  such  dangers 
should  be  realised  in  a  moment  of  public  calamity,  and  if  public 
confidence  should  then  be  triumphantly  Seized  by  a  convicted  de- 
linquent, like  the  present  Minister  of  England;  if  the  people 
should  then  forget  the  blackest  treachery  to  their  cause,  and  the 
meanest  malignity  against  their  friends;  then  indeed  the  parade  of 
your  confidence  in  popular  folly  will  be  justified ;  and  a  conten^>t 
for  the  understanding  of  the  people  will  be  proved  to.  be  the  best 
requisite  for  ruling  them  absolutely,  as  well  as  the  best  proof  of 
having  estimated  them  correctly. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  People  of  England,  no  human 
power  can  save  them ;  they  muist  be  abandoned  to  their  misfor- 
tunes and  to  your  delusions.  In  the  confidence  that  they  are  more 
generous,  and  more  wise,  I  have  now  arraigned  you  before  their 
tribunal.    Events  wiH  decide  whether  my  respect  or  your  con- 


tiemptbe  liiest  fi^iiM^v  ^^^  ^  iticwo^  iwrolvee  tl^e,/^e  of  our. 
country. 

I  will  not  conclude  this  letter  with  ei^essipns,of.  respect  wiitch 
I  do  not  entertain,  but  I  will  closer  it  with  confidently  aiiserting, 
that  erery  1^^  of  it  contains  the  nnbiassed  ^sentiments  of 

AN  HONEST  MAN, 


APPENmX. 

No.  I. 

oeiN/ION:   OF    MR,   I^CKK   QSi    REPRBSBNTATION. 

<<  Things  of  this  wotld  are  in  so  constant  a  ilnx^  that,  nothing 
remains  long  in  the  same  state.  Thus  people^  riches,  trade,  pbwer^ 
change  their  stations,  florishing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and 
prove  in  time  neglected  desolate  corners,  whilst  other  unfrequented 

E laces  grow  into  populous  countries,  filled  with  wealth  and  in- 
abitants.  But  thmgs  not  always  changing  equally,  and  private 
inte^st  often  keeping  up  customs  and  privUeges,  when  the  reasons 
of  them  are  ceased,  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments^ 
where  part  of  the  tegislative  consists  of  representatives  chosen  by 
the  people,  that  in  tract  of  time  this  representation  becomes  very 
nnequial  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  at  first  esta- 
blished upon.  To  what  gross  absurdities  the  following  of  custom^ 
when  reason  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied,  when  w6 
see  the  bare  n^me  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much 
ail  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so  much  housing  as.  a  sheep-cot,  or  more 
inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  founds  sends  as  mary  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  grand  Assembly  of  Law  makers,  as  a  whole  count y» 
numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers  stand 
amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  copfess  needs  a  remedy.  For  it 
being  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  people  to  have  a 
fair  and  equal  Ifepresentatton ;  whoever  brings  it  nearest  to  that, 
is  an  undoubted  priend  to,  and  establishrr  of  the  govern- 
KENT,,  and  cannot  miss  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
^upity.  'TIS  not  a  change  from  the  present  state,  which  perhaps 
corruption  or  decay  has  introduced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  the 
Government,  but  the  tendency  of  it  to  injure  or  oppress  the  people^ 
and  to  set  up  one  part,  or  party,  with  a  distinction  from,  and  an 
unequal  subjection  of  the  rest." 

Locke  on  Civil  Qovemmentf  Book  IL 
Ckaj>\l$.  Sect.  1579  158. 


dPINION  OF  MR..  JUSTICE  BLACKSTOWE. 

I  •  ...»  ^ 

"Tj^xs  is  the  spuuT  o£  wr  Qcmstitjiuiqn :  i^  th^^t^l  ^M^Xt  vT 
IS  in  fact  qjuite  so  jpierieqt  as  t  h^ye  hi^re  ^n^^fv^x^  t^,(^e^m>^  ipi 
for,  if  any  alteration  'might  be  wished  or  suggested  in.  t;be  piie^^^j 
frame  of  Parliaments,  it  shoMld  be  in  favor  of  a  more  complete 

REPRESENTATION   OF  THE    PEOPLE*" 


Ootamntariaj  F9t.LPage  171, 172. 

No.  IH. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Richmopd.tp  Lieu- 
'"  tenant  Colonel  Sharman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence at  Belfast,  dated  August  15th,  1783. 

"  I  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  from  every  consideration 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  gveotiqiieation,  that  for  many 
feus  has  occitpted  my  mind  ;  and  from  every  4^j'S  exporieace  to 
the  present  fapur  I  am  mooiieand  more  convincec^  that  therostoring 
the  r^^  0f  voting  univeraallv  to  every  man  not  ineapacilalted  bjr 
nature  for  want  qf  reason,  or  oy  law  £or  the  comims^ion  of  dfanesi 
together  with  annual  electtons,  is  the  only  ndTonn  ihai^  can  lie 
effectual  and  paonanent.  I  am  further  com^iaced^  t^at  it  is^tbr 
only  reform  that  is  practicable.  Tk^leBsarrfifomLfdlludingi^ 
Mr,  Pitfs  motion  in  the  Hou^  qf  Commons)  has  been  attempted 
with  every  possible  advantage  ih  its  favor ;  not  only  from  the 
zealous  suj^port  of  ^e  advocates  fof  a  tdAte  etfjiA  oi^  but  from 
^f  ^^^vxt%  of.  meiji.  of  gr^ai;  weight  hot}i  in  ^  q^  of  pg^en 
STut  witii  all  tlt^ose  temperamei^s^  and  helps  \%  has  U^^%  not.pn^ 
proselyte  has  been  gained  from  corruption^  nor  h^s  t^  l^ASt  raj.  of 
hope  been  held  out  from  a,ny  <iujyct.?r»  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  was  inclined  to  ^dopt  any  QtW  nvode  of  reform.  Thf 
weight  of  corruptioQ  hascrusb.^4  tbisnxoKe  ge^atlej^as  it  wQul4.1i?^X^ 
defeated  apy  more  efficacious  pt^n  in  th^  ;^me  cix:cum8tan<;es^ 
From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I  have  ivHhihe  tQ  hc^e^  It  is  front 
the  people  at  large  that  I  expect  any  goo^  and  J  ^^^^  f;wv|nced 
that  the  only  way  toinake  Aem  f^el  that  tb^jy  are  rQaJljj  i^fmprjf^ei 
in  the  business,  is  to  contend  for  their  full,  clear,  ^nd  indisputpJI)},^ 
rights  of  universal  representation.  But  in  the  more  liberal  %nd,  great 
pl^  qf  univers;»l  rej^resemation ,  a  cte^  and  distiqct  ^ri^Qipl^.  at 
once  appcjwrs,  that  cannoi  lead  us  wiroug.  Not  cow^nie^jjct^ 
but  RIGHT.  If  it  is  not  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  that  a 
British  subject  is  to  be  governed  <>9ly  by  laws  to  which  he  has 
consented  by  h^n^self  ^r  his  jceprese^^iv^,  we  shoirld  instantly 
abandon  the  error  ^  but  if  it  i/i  the  essential  of  Freedom,  founded 


«ii  Mf^fiUts  Apo^tastfft&inike  Cause  0/         tift 

On  the  eternal  principles  of  juetice  and  wisdom  and  our  unalien- 
able birth-righty  we  should  not  hesitate  in  asserting  it*  Let  us  then 
but  determine  to  act  upon  this  broad  principle  of  giving  to  every 
man  his  own,  and  we  shall  immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  perplex- 
ities to  which  the  narrow  notions  of  partiality  and  exclusion  must 
ever  be  subject*** 

No.  IV- 

OPiNtoif  o^  The  ciTT  of  i6NiJiON. 

"  GuildhaU,  Tuesday,  April  11, 1782. 

«  At  a  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London,  appointed  to  cor- 
fespond^with  the  Committees  ot  the  several  counties^  cities,  &c; 
of  the  kingdom, 

«<  Mr.  Alderman  Crosby  in  the  Chair. 

*<  Resolved  Unantmously> 
*<  That  in  the  judgment  ot  this  Committee,  unless  a  melioration 
of  Parliament  can  be  obtained^  the  best  official  regulations  may 
soon  be  set  aside,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  ministers  may  soon 
be  displaced ;  by  the  prevalence  of  that  corrupt  influence  now 
subsisting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  its  defective  frame 
naturally  generates,  and  which  haa  already  so  nearly  effected  the 
rails  of  this  unhappy  country.'^ 

No.  V. 

OHNIdH  OI'  ASSOCIATED  ENGLISH  COPMTiES. 

Extracts  from   the  proceedings;  of  a  Meeting  of  Deputies  ap- 
pcnnted  by  the  several  petitioning  or  associated  bodies  herein* 
-   after  mentioned. 

The  counties  of  York,  Surry,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  Kent,  Devon,  and  Nottingham,  and  tlie  city  of 
Westminster,  held  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  and  by  different  ad- 
jouniments  on  the  lOth,  l7th,  19th,  24th,  and  31st  dayS  of  March, 
and  21st  day  of  April,  1781, 
•»  Resolved, 

I*  That  the  parliamentary  representation  of  this  kingdom  is  ex- 
tremely inadequate. 
<*  Resolved, 

"That  the  extensive  public  evils  have  been  produced  by  the 
grossinadequacy  of  thetepresentation  of  the  people  in  parliaments." 

No.  VL  • 

*«  Thatched  House  Tavern,  May  16,  1 78«- 
♦•  At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  members  of  par- 
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liaoient  friendly  to  a  Constituliotnl  Refoni»itipny  and  of  ttwnbeff 
of 'Se^eial  commiUieea  of  counties  and  jcities^ 

'  PRESENT, 

The  Piike  of  Rici^mond,      .  The  Hpn.  Wiluam  PxTt, 

Lord  Surrey,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill, 

Lord  Mahon,  Major  Cartwright, 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  John  HorneTook]&, 

Sir  WA.TKIN  Lbwbs,  Alderman  Wilkes, 

Mr.  Ddn COMBE,  Doctor  Jebb, 

SirC.  Wray,  Mr.  Churchill, 

Mr.  B.  HoLLJs,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Withers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

«<  Resolved  unanimously, 
«<  That  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  the  7th 
inst.  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  enquire  \pto  the  State  of  the  Representation  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  House,  and  also 
what  steps  it  mighf  be  necessary  to  take,  having  been  defeated  by 
a  motion  for  the  order  ojF  the  day,  it  is  become  indispensably  ne^ 
cessary  that  application  ^hould  be  made  to  Parliament  by  petitions 
from  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  in  their  respective  districts, 
requesting  a  substantial  Reformation  of  die  Common^'  House  of 
Parliament. 

«  Resolved  unanimously, 

<(  That  this  meeting,  considering  that  a  general  apjdication  by 

the  collective  body  of  the  people  to  the  House  of  Commons  can* 

not  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  present  sessipn,  is  of  opinion 

that   the  sense  of  the  i^eop.le  should  be  taken  at 

sued  TIMES  AS  MAY  BE  CONVENIENT  DURING  T|11S  SUM- 
MER, IN  ORDER  TO  LAY  THEIR  SEVERAL  PETITIONS  BE- 
FORE PARLIAMENT  EARLY  IN  THE  NE^T  SESSION,  WHEN 
THEIR  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  PARI^HAMENTARY  REFORMATION 
(without  which  NEITHER  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  NA- 
TION CAN  BE  PRESERVED,  NOR  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  A 
WISE  AND  VIRTUOUS  ADMINISTRATION  CAN  BE  SECURE) 
MAY  RECEIVE  THAT  AMPL^  AND  MATURE  DISCUSSION, 
WHICH    SO    MOMENTOUS    A    QUESTION    DEMANDS." 

No;  VII. 

Until  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple on  the  present  state  of  the  Representation  shall  appear,  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  wretched  tenure  by 
wlikb  the  pnvileges  and  liberties  of  the  People  of  ]gl|iglaifd  are 
now^held. 

VOL,  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  E 


6d         Mr.  Pities  Aposlasgjrwn  ^  Came  qf.         [24 

^--  M'if  ^Iie:tik«.th9  pljK^tft  where  dicmajoricy  of  the  eleetcrs comet 
below  20,  it  is  shameful  ^riiat  a  pri)|Kmion  of  ^  5L8  (raenbere 
foir  England  and  Wales)  is  Sfsnt  fi^tptl^  House  bjr  a  handful,  and 
that  handful  mostly  people  in  low  circumstancesi  and  therefore 
obnoxious  to  bribery,  or  under  the  power  of  their  superiors* 

Sends  members      Chosen  by 

,    M  Lestwithiel  .-^  2   .  — ^-r-  IS 

Truro  .  .^...^  2  -r— ^  1* 

Bodmin  «~.^--  2  *  19 

Salt^di  2 15 

Camelford  ^.-^—  2  — r-  IGl 

Bossiney  2  r  H  •      * 

St.  Michael  -^ ?  ^^ H      , 

.'  -  .  •    r3t.  Ma^esi      .  -7 —  $.  — —.  16         ., 

Tivertoa  r^ —  2 H  ; 

Maiden 2 lis  , 

Harwich  — r-  ^  -r-^  17 

Thetford  2  -^ 17 

Brapkley  .  9  —  17 

Banbury  — ,— —  g  — ^-  H 

Bath            '             2  17 

Newport,  Wight  — —  2  .1* 

Newton,  ditto  — —  2  ^         I    .          -: 

Andover                  ,     2  . r    /l  S 

.       Gatton                 .  — T— :  '2  .    11 


» 


Brasher  ' 2  — r^  8 

East  Grinstead  ^  2    . ^  19 

Calne  2 18 

Malmsbury  2       7 

OldSarum  2       1 

Bewdley  • 2       18 

NewRomney  2       .   17 

Marlborough  — —  2       2 

Buckingham   . 2       7 


56  354 

<' Here  we  see  56  members  (about  a  ninth-part  of  the  whole  for 
England)  are  sent  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  354  votes,  which 
number  ought  not  to  send  one'  member.  For  no  member  ought 
tb  be  elected  by  fewer  than  the  majorky  of  SOQ,  upcm  tlie  most 
ttidderate  calculation,  in  order  to  give  410,000  voters  t^eir  doe  asNl 
equUlly  distributed  share  of  legist$titse  power,  vrithout  whick 
equal  dUtribution  the  majority  of  the  itien  of  ptpperty  are  enskived 
to  the  handful  of  beggars,  who,  by  electing  the  majority  of'  fh^ 
House  of  Commons,  have  so  great  an  overbalance  of  power  over 


25}         Refomi ;  with  a^  new  Plan  of  Reform.  &l 

tlicm,  ^  10^  be  ^te  to  carry  every  point  ki  direct  oppot^ioii  to  their 
opmoB  and  to  their  inteiesf ." 

BurgVs  Political  Disquisitions,  vol.  i*  pp.  4r7-«-8) 

» 

No.yiii. 

Sentimenta  delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in 
his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  the  19th  of 
April,  1785. 

«  He  said  he  Mras  sensible  of  the  difficulty  ^hich  there  was 
DOW,  and  ever  must  be,  in  proposing  a  plan  of  Reform.  The  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  were  hostile  to  Reform,  were  a  phalanx 
which  ought  to  give  alarm  to  any  individual  upon  rising  to  suggest 
such  a  measure.  Those  who,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe, 
reverence  the  Constitution  so  much  as  to  be  fearful  of  touching  even 
its  defects,  had  always  reprobated  every  attempt  to  purify  the  re- 

Eresentation.  They  acknowledged  its  mequality  and  corruption, 
ut  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  fabric,  they  would  not 
suffer  a  reformer  with  unhallowed  hands  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  it  suffered  from  time.  Others  who,  perceiving  the  defici* 
eiicies  that  had  arisen  from  circumstances,  were  solicitous  of  their 
amendment,  yet  resisted  the  attempt,  under  the  argument,  that 
when  once  we  had  presumed  to  touch  the  Constitution  in  one 
point,  the  awe  which  had  heretofore  kept  us  back  from  the  daring 
enterprize  of  innovation  might  abate,  and  there  was  no  foreseeing 
to  what  alarming  lengths  we  might  progressively  go  under  the 
inask  of  Reformation.  Others  there  were,  but  for  mese  he  con- 
fessed he  had  not  the  same  respect,  who  considered  the  present 
state  of  representation  as  pure,  and  adequate  to  all  its  purposes, 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  representation. 
The  fabric  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  ancient  pile,  on 
which  they  had  been  all  taught  to  look  with  reverence  and  awe  : 
from  their  cradles  they  had  been  accustomed  to  view  it  as  a  pattern 
of  perfectioQ  y  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  prosperity 
under  it  i  and  therefore  an  attempt  to  make  any  alterations  in  it, 
would,  be  deemed  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  antiquity,  as 
iflopious  and  sacrilegious.  No  one  reverenced  the  venerable  fabric 
more  than  he  did ;  but  all  mankind  knew,  that  the  best  institu* 
tioiis,  like  human  bodies,  carried  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  oorruption  i  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  justifiable  in 
proposing,  remedies  against  this .  corruption^  which  the  frame  ojf 
the  Constitution  must  necessarily  experience  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
if.^iot  prevented  by  wise  atkl  judicious  regulations. 


68  Mn  Pitts  Apostasy  from  the  Game,  of         [26 

<<  The  argument  of  withstanding  all  reformation,  from  the  fear 
of  the  ill  consequences  that  might  ensue,  made  gentlemen  come 
to  a  sort  pf  compromise  with  themselves. .  f  We  are  sensible  of 
certain  defects  ;  we  feel  certain  inconveniences  in  the  present  state 
of  representation ;  but  fearing  that  we  may  make  it  worse  by- 
alteration,*  we  will  be  content  with  it  as  it  is/  This  was  a  sort 
of  argument  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  countenance.  If  gen- 
tlemen had  at  all  times  been  content  with  this  sort  of  average,  the 
nation  would  have  lost  much  of  that  excellence  of  which  our 
Constitution  now  had  to  boast.  .  .      W 

■J^  If  there  always  had  been  a  House  of  Commons  who  were  the 
faithful  stewards  of  the  interests  of  their  country,  the  diligent 
checks  on  the  administration  of  the  finances,  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  steady 
and  uninfluenced  friends  of  the  People,  he  asked,  if  the  Hur- 

CEMS,  WHICH   THE   CONSTITUENTS   OF   THAT   HOUSE  WERE  NOW 
DOOMED   TO   ENDURE,   WbULD   HAVE   BEEN   INCURRED  ?    WouM 

the  People  of  England  have  suffered  the  calamities  to  which  they 
had  lately  been  made  subject  ? 

««  He  needed  not,  he  believed,  to  enumerate  the  arguments  that 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  favor  of  a  reform.  Every 
gentleman,  who  had  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  subject,'  must 
see  that  it  was  most  materially  wanted.  To  conquer  the  corrup- 
tion that  existed  in  those  decayed  boroughs,  he  believed  that  gen« 
Hemen  woyld  acknowledge  to  be  impossible.  The  temptatioh 
were  too  great  for  poverty  to  resist,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
corruption  was  so  visible,  that  some  plan  of  reforming  the  boroughs 
had  clearly  become  absolutely  necessary.  In  times  of  calamity 
and  distress,  how  truly  import^mt  was  it  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  sympathize  with 
themselves,  and  that  their  interests  should  be  indissoluble  ?  It  was 
most  material  that  the  People  should  have  confidence  in  their  own 
b^ancl^  of  the  Legislature  ;  the  force  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  its  beauty^  depended  on  that  confidence,  and  on  the  union  and 
sympathy  which  existed  between  the  constituent  and  representa« 
tive.  The  source  of  our  glory  and  the  muscles  of  our  strength 
were  the  pure  character  of^freedom  which  our  Constitution  bore. 
To  lessen  that  character,  to  taint  it,  was  to  take  from  our  vitals  a 
part  of  their  vigor,  and  to  lessen  not  only  our  importance  but  our 
energy  with  our  neighbours. 

«  The  purity  of  representation  was  the  only  true  andpermanent 
source  of  such  confidence^  for  diongh  occasionally  bright  charac- 
ters had  arisen,  who,  in  spite  of  the  general  corruption  and  depra- 
vity of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  had  manifested  the  superior 
influence  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  had  forced  both  Parliament 
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and  People  to  countenance  their  Administration  ;  yet  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  People  of  England  to  leave  their  fate  to  the  chance 
of  such  characters  often  arising,  when  prudence  must  dictate  that 
the  certain  way  of  securing  their  properties  and  freedom  was  to 
purify  the  sources  of  representation,  and  to  establish  that  strict 
relation  between  themselves  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  it 
was  the  original  idea  of  the  Constitution  to  create.  He  hoped 
that  the  plan  which  he  had  mentioned  was  likely  to  re-establish 
such  a  relation ;  and  he  recommended  to  gentlemen  not  to  suffer 
their  minds  to  be  alarmed  by  unnecessary  fears*  ^  Nothing  :was 

so  HURTFUL  TO  IMPROVEMENT  AS  THE  FEAR  OF  BEING  CAR- 
BJED  FARTHER  THAN  THE  PRINGIFLB  ON  WHICH  A  PERSON 
SET   PUT. 

<<  It  was  common  for  gentlemen  to  reason  with  themselves,  and 
to  say  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  go  so  far,  and  no  far- 
ther, if  they  were  sure,  that  in  countenancing  the  first,  step,  they 
might  not  either  be  led  themselves,  or  lead  others,  farther  than  they 
intended  to  go.  So  much  they  were  apt  to  say  was  right — so 
far  they  would  go-— of  such  a  scheme  they  approved  }  but  fearing 
diat  it  might  be  carried  too  far,  they  desisted  from  doing  even 
what  they  conceived  to  be  proper.  He  deprecated  this  conductt 
and  hoped  that  gntkmen  would  come  to  the  consideration  of  this 
business,  without  fearing  that  it  would  lead  to  consequences  that 
would  either  ruin  or  alarm  us." 

Parliamentary  Register  Jar  1785,  p.  43  et  seq. 


70  Proposal  for  d  tS8 

PBO  POS AL 

FOR 
A  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM, 

FOUNDED   ON  PROPEaiY,  AND  SUBVERSIVE  OF  OLIGARCHY, 

AND  OCHLOCRACY, 

Xh^  necessity  of  tleform  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  felt  by.  aljy  and  denied  by  those  only^  \vbose  private  advantage 
is  at  variance  with  their  public  interest.  But  the  great  argument 
of  the  latter,  is  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  the  Reiblmers, 
"  Let  all  men,"  they  say,  *'  unite  in  one  consistent  system  of  Reform, 
and  we  will  listen  to  their  suggestions/'  'Had  a  complete  ^ithibrity 
of  opinions, — an  event  as  unknown  in  history^  as  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  man, — been  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  any  im- 
provement, the  world  would  Still  be  immersed  in  the  gloom  of 
ignorance ;  neither  Reformation  nor  Revolution  would  have  taken 
place.  It  is  to  the  general  conviction  of  the  existence  of  abtise^ 
and  to  the  good  sense  of  a  nation,  fbat  we  are  indebted  for  the  salu- 
tary alterations  that  have  been  made  in  all  public  institutions. 

Time  is  the  universal  innovator.  As  air  public  systems  are 
subject  to  the  frailty  that  pervades  all  the  works  of  man,  time  will 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  >  sap  the  foundations,  and  impair  the 
stability  of  every  human  edifice.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  a 
wise  policy  to  repair  or  rebuild  that  edifice,  and  prevent  the 
impending  ruin.  To  this  salutary  object  the  following  short 
suggestions  are  dedicated.  They  will  displease  the  violent  of  alt 
parties, — the  Radical  Whigs,  who  indulge  the  wild  and  absurd 
reveries  of  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage ;  and  the 
Radical  Tories,  who  aim  at  the  perpetuation  of  every  corrupted  and 
corrupting  practice. 

The  English  Constitution  theoretically  consists  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Democracy.  But  the  slow  and  certain 
workings  of  corruption  have  introduced  into  its  practical  operation 
two  extraneous  bodies,  an  Oligarchy  and  an  Ochlocracy. 

The  first  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  powerful.  The 
members  of  it  command  the  King,  the  Lords  i|nd  the  Commons  * 
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and  keep  the  administra^n  in  such  a  state  of  dependence,  that  die 
latter^  aensiUe  of  the  necessity  of  propitiatiDg  their  influence.. a«4 
securing  their  <  support^  dare  net 'propose  those  plans  of  ecpnomy 
and  retrenchment^  wfaidt  their  datj  and  their  inclmlion  might 
induce  them  to  attempt.  The  effects  of  those  close  elections,  to 
ivhich  they  owe  their  power,  on  die  public:  morals  are  lamentable. 
£very  engine  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  employed,  and  produces 
perjury  and  the  most  abject  selfishness  that  degrades  the  human 
mind.  To  those,  who  understand  the  history  of  their  country,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  boroughs,  or  to  describe 
the  means  by  which  they  have  gradually  become  the  instruments 
of  tmderminhg.the  beautifd  fabric  of  the  Constilutiod, 
.  The  OcA/ocr/E^i8;aspeeiesof  Universal  Suffrage,  and  therefor^ 
jsqually  {ffOdiictiTe  of  bribery  and  corruption^  The  members  of  ilt 
^e  of  tw<£>  fciodft,— the  forty-^hiting  freeholders,  And  the  non-pesideoj 
^emen  of  (Pertain  boro«ghs>  .  .      .  i 

..,  l^seboWers.Md  copyholders  ivere  originally,  considered,  aa 
4^pnimA.on  A^  Lards. olmftP<>ra(,j, and  therefore^unfit^ to  be  irprted 
^ilbOlKe  pkcth^  fraiichise.  That  cause  has  loi|g  ceased  ,to  operate, 
^MAA^mit  w^  mtiet  no  ppHtjcaJ  control.  B»t>  by  an  absurditj^ 
Ae  continttaoee.of  which  is  u^cc^i^iKiaWe^  a  man  pos?essjng  a 
4a^e  CopyfaoU  iw  leawAold  property,  is  not  pemitted  to  yot^, 
while  a  laborer  in   his   service   has  .the  power  of  electing  bis 

^^SMleiri^.. t 

-  The  nQO*nwidcni^  freewe»  of  l«>h)ugh8  ^rH  gpnerallj  equaBy  jow 
on  the  acafe  ol  society,  aod.muet  be  sent  for  by  the  candidates,  art 
a^.coasiderfible  eapetee^  from  East,  West^  NorOi^  and  South; 
j»dy  lie  the  Jow  freehoW^rs> ;  are  usually  at  the  service  i^  the 
Ughe«t  biddah  U  ir  aoi  a  very  uncomwfon  case  jfeo  see  the  resident 
voters,  who  have  placed  their  con^d^uce  in  some  neighbour  ^f 
known  integrity,  as  the  object  of  their  choice,  defeated  and  over- 
whelmed  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  out-voters,  introducing 
a  stranger,  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the  weight  of  his  purse. 

To  correct  these  evils,  and  to  bring  the  Representation  to  that 
state  of  purity,  which  was  originally  designed ;  and  to  prevent  the 
injurious  consequences,  which  have  resulted  from  the  present  prac- 
tice, the  following  sketch  of  a  plan  is  humbly  submitted  to  the 
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consideratioa  of  the  hnparttal,  tbe  independent,  the  moderate,) the 
moml,  and  the  religious  part  of  the  comaiimity.  From:  others,  the 
most  labored  treatises,  the  most  powerful  ai^uments  would  not 
elicit  the  feast  expression  of  satisfaction  or  conviction. 

In  County  £l£ctions,  ■• 

Every  Proprietory  add  every  Householder,  paying  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  ot  eight  pounds  a  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  vot^. 

In  Bobough  Elections, 

« 

Every  resident  Householder,  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
four  pounds  a  year,'  shall  have  a  vote.^— But  no  Borough  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  sendii^  Representatives  to  Parliament,  that  has  not 
at  least  one  hundredsnch  voters.— The  example  of  tbe  disfranchise- 
ment of  Grampound  shall  be  followed ;  the  deficiency  shall  be  supr 
plied  by  Counties,  and  by  the  large  towns  at  present  imrepresented* 

The  advanti^s  obtained,^  and  the  evils  averted,  by  this  plan,  are 
too  obvious  to  tieed  description.  It  is  merely  a  sketch ;  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  would  esisily  mature  and  complete  the  system. — 
It  might  be  necessary  to  fix  the*  qualification  to  vote  on  a  basis, 
which  would,  at  certain  periods^  acconunodate  itself  to  the  fluctua- 
tions o!  the  value  of  money. 

It  is  probable  that  this  plan  would  not  only  prove  an  incentive 
to  industry,  but  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue.  House- 
holders in  Cotnities,  paying  six  or  seven  pounds  a  year^  aad^ia 
Boroi^  two  or  three  pounds^  finding  that  the  right  of  voting  was 
attended  widi  some  degree  of  respectability  »id  consequence, 
might  be  induced  to  make  some  augmentation  in  their  establisl»» 
ments  to  attain  that  privilege. 


,    THOUGHTS 


OM 


LIBERTY, 


AND 


THE  RIGHTS  OP  ENGLISHMEN. 


By  basil  MONTAGU,  Esq. 


.    f 


He  that  takes 
Deep  in  his  soft  oedolity  the  stamp 
Desisn'd  by  loud  declaimen  on  the  part 
Of  liiberty,  themselves  the  slayes  of  ImH, 
Jncan  derision  for  his  easy  faith 
And  la^  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough. 
Can  he  be  strettoous  in  his  eooBtiy's  erase. 
Who  allots  the  ch«iitiQa»  for  whoae  dear  sake 
That  country,  if  at  all»  must  be  beloved ! 


THIRD  £DITION. 


LONDON : 
1822J 


[This  Essay  was  published  a  few  years  since,  with  the  hope  of 
rendering  some  assistance  in  counteracting  the  mischievous 
opinions  which  were  at  that  time  circulated  wrough  the  country 
under  the  title  of  Liberty.— I  reprint  it  from  the  belief  that  it  is 
calculated  to  do  good  i^  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  separately 
into  the  river  mix  thetoselves  at  dnc«  ^th  the  stream,  and 
strengthen  the  general  cunent.*] 


THOUGHTS, 


tj . 


S^c.    ^c. 


I}iFFEB.ENT  visiustries  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  society^ 
and  wiU  for  ever  appear,  and  contend  that  all  men  are  or  ought 
to  be  equal:  that  all  men  are  or  ought  to  be  free:  that  law  is 
oppression^  and  that  j^e^eral  miles  of  conduct  are  improper  re- 
straints. , 

These  visionaries  are  certain  of  a  fayotaible  reception  from  the 
multitude,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  dtsmterested,  and  be- 
cause the  sentiments  which  they  iiaculcate  are  acceptable  to  their 
audience. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  disinteriested,  because,  from  the  nature 
of  their  opinions,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  seek  preferment. 

Their  sentiments  are  acceptable  to  the  multitude,  either  because 
they  are  recommended  by' their  novelty  fo  that  want  of  knowlege 
to  which  all  things  are  new ;  or,  because  they  proclaim  the 
defects  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  subject ;  or,  because 
they  pamper  the  vicious  by  promising  sensual  delights  or  an  in- 
crease of  property,  which  they  represeirt  as  having  been  unjustly 
witheld;  or,  because  they  mislead  the  generous  through  their 
virtues,  by  recommending  equality  and  liberty,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  the  right  of  all  men*. . 

The  difierent  considerations,  on  this  subject  appear  then  to  be, 

1.  The  disinterestedness  of  Demagogues. 

2.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrmes. 

S.  Their  power  of  misleading  both  vicious  and  virtuous  youth. 
4.  Their  proclaiming  the  dexeels  of  Government. 
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A  supposition  of  the  disinterestedness  of  Demagogues  has. 
evet  existed,  and  will  for  eye?  exist,  until  knoi)irlege  is  so  diftite4 
through  the  comiliunity  that  the  people  are  able  to  distinginsk 
between  the  true  Patriot  and  the  headstrong  Demagogue  \  bul 
this  is  attended  with  some  dificulty )  for, 

False  patriotism^  til!  ft  gain  its  end^ 

Is  as  ihe  true  in  many  Seoiblanoes. 

Like  thaty  it  takes  upon  it  to  reform 

Oppressive  judements  and  injurious  la ws» 

That  bear  too  hard  upon  the  eommon  weal : 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

Over  the  country's  wrongs :  and  bv  this  face, 

Of  seeming  zeal  and  justice,  craftily 

It  wins -those  hearts  for  which  its  bait  is  thrown. 

There  are,  however,  certain  tests  by  which  the  Demagogue  may 
be  known. 

Thejimndation  of  patriotism  is  virtue  in  private  life.  The 
Patriot  is  reared  amidst  the  charities  of  home :  he  learns  to  love 
his  country,  from  his  mother's  song:  from  his  father's  prayer : 
from  his  wife's  respect  and  tenderness  :  from  his  children's  loi^e 
and  duty.— Such  were  the  Patriots  of  old:  such  was  William 
Tell:  such  was  Washington:  such  are  thousands  in  England. 
The  Demagogue  has  neither  hearth  nor  household  god :  he  wan- 
ders to  and  fro :  he  shows  his  aptness  to  manage  die  aflfaivs  of  the 
^commonwealth  by  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  his  own  family .-^-Stftch 
jwas  Catiline :  such  ar^  the  modem  Demagogues. 

The  Patriot  prefers  the. good  of  his  country  to  his  private  good^ 
When  Pompey  was  in  the  commission  for  purveyance  lor  a  famine 
at  Rome,  he  was  vehemently  dissuaded  by  hia  fnends  fromriskhig 
his  life  by  venturing  to  sea  in  an  extreqiity  ol  weather :  *  It  i^ 
necessary  that  I  should  sail,  not  that  I  should  Uwet^^Necesse  est 
ui  eanif  noh  ut  v/vam,-— was  his  answer.  The  Demagogue  refers 
all  things  to  himself  as  if  he  were  the  world's  centres  and  cares 
not  in  all  tempests  what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  the  state,  so  that 
he  nuy  save  himself  in  the  cockboat  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
Patriot*s  conduct  originates  in  love  of  his  country :  the  DeaN^ 
Rogue's  in  love  of  himself,  either  to  gratify  his  inrital^ty  because  a 
reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  request  has  been  refused ;  or  to 
force  his  way  by  virulence  and  invective ;  or  to  be  pleased  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  harangues ;  or  as  some  reason  for  ftegtectio^ 
his  nearest  connexions  j — *  II  aime  les  Tartares  poUr  Stre  dtspensd 
d' aimer  ses  voisins^ 

As  the  good  sailpr  obtains  knowlege  of  the  art  of  navigatioAf 
'that  his  vessel  may  not  strike  on  a  rock,  and  be  wi^edced  ^  so*  the 
Patriot  studies  the  science  ofgovernmenty  that  he  may  not  nddead 
or  be  misled  ty  injudiciuos  zeal.    He  remembers  the  admonition 
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of  John  Milton^  that  <  he  who  is  born  to  promote  the  public 
good,  should  read  the  Law  of  God  above  his  years,  and  make  it  lUs 
whole  delights'  He  remembers  the  admonition  of  Socrates,  <  that 
the  meanest  trade  is  not  attempted  without  an  apprenticeship,  but 
every  man  thinks  himself  qualified  by  intuidon  for  the  hardest  of 
all  trades,  that  of  government*'  The  Demagogue  can  manage  a 
ship  in  a  tempest,  although  he  never  saw  the  ocean  :  he  can  cure 
diseases,  although  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
human  body :  he  would  be  a  governor,  without  any  knowlege  of 
the  being  to  be  governed*' 

'  lo  a  discourse  between  Phocion,  Nicocles,  and  Aristias;  Nicocles  says, 
-^*  Phocion  was  going  to  answer  me^  when  he  was  interruj'ted  by  Aristias, 
li  yOung  man  naturally  of '  the  happiest  dispositions,  but  whose  mind' the 
Sophists  had  begun  already  to  vitiate.  He  came  in  with  the  volatility  of  a 
colcomb  who  imagines  himself  profbundlv  acquainted  with  weighty  truths, 
because  his  opinions  are  singular,  and  full  of  himself  for  his  fortitude  in 
throwing  off  some  vulgar  prejudices.  *  My  business,  Phocion,'  abruptly 
makine  up  to  him,  ^  b  to  ask  your  friendship,  and  deny  me  you  cannot,  it 
being  mr  the  good  of  our  country  that  I  ask  it.  Our  magistrates  seem  not 
lo  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  our  abilities;  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the 
republic,  which  should  rule  Greece  with  a  high  band,  droops,  and  is  in  a 
sensible  decline ;  and  this  from  our  own  fault.' . 

^  Phocion  answered  this  exordium  only  with  a  careless  smile ;  but  for  my 
tMUrt,  I  could  hardly  forbear  checking  this  pragmatical  spark,  who  drew  on 
himself  our  contempt,  whilst  he  fancied  he  was  raising  our  admiration : 
however,  I  remained  silent,  leaving  Aristias  to  pursue  his  reflections,  which 
he  did  with  equal  warmth  and  volubility*  No  part  of  our  governnaent 
escaped  his  lash;  and  such  unhappily  is  our  folly,  that  I  must  own  the 
young  coxcomb  was  not  seldom  in  the  right ;  but  then  the  remedies  be 
proposed  are  niost  eeregiously  irrational.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  bis 
discoveries.  At  length  when  he  conceited  that  he  \vml  approved  himself  the 
tutelar  genius  of  Athens,  and  that  should  the  republic  decline,  the  fault  did 
not  He  at  his  door,  he  ended. 

*  \  must  return  you  thanks,  said  Phocion  to  him,  for  the  insight  you  have 
given  me,  and  cannot  but  commend  your  zeal  for  our  country.  You  have 
with  great  perspicuity  laid  open  several  flaws  in  our  republic,  and  indeed  in 
all  Greece :  however,  in  the  many  remedies  you  suggest,  methinks  you  do 
not  observe  that  order  and  method  which  appear  to  me  necessary,  and  with- 
out which  all  you  propose,  tboueb  it  might  for  a  while  patch  up  our  dis- 
tempers, will  not  effectually  cure  them. 

^  would  you  take  upon  you  to  set  up  for  a  pbysiciao  before  you  have 
closely  studied  the  whole  texture  of  the  human  system  ?  Undoubtedly  no ; 
you  would  first  get  a  knowlece  of  all  its  sevieral  parts ;  you  would  inform 
yourself  of  their  functions,  their  different  relations,  and  carefully  examine 
the  virtueand  the  pro}mety  of  every  medicament.  Politics,  Aristias,  is  a 
science  in  which  knowlege  and  exact  disquisition  are  not  less  necessary 
than  in  the  other  biaacfaes.  Before  you  strike  out  so  many  schemes  for 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country,  have  you  matnrely  weighed  the 
motivesror  which  men  consented  to  give  up  their  .natural  independence, 
and  eropted  among  themselves  government,  laws,  and  magistrates  ?  Have 
you  weU  considers  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  and  miiS,  and  the  hap- 
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'  The  Patriot  is  seldom  a  member  -of  any  party.  He  does  not 
surrender  his  judgment  to  any  man,  ot  to  any  body  of  men*  He 
does  not  adopt  opinions  upon  trust.  '  He  does  not  unite;  himself 
to  the  opposers  of  government ;  nor  does  be  join  those  herds  and 
flocks  of  people  who  follow  any  body  that  whistles  to  them,  or 
drives  them  to  pasture.  The  happiness  of  his  country  is  his  rule 
of  conduct:  his  mode  of  ascertaining  it,  the  exercise  of  his  own 
understahding.  The  Demagogue  is  the  worst-  of  all  partisans. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  mob  :  the  tritotl  amongst  the  minnows. 

The  Patriot  does  not  deny  his  governors  their  due. praise.  He 
says,  with  John  Milton,  « this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can 
hope,  that  no  grievance  ever  should  arise  in  the  commonwealth ; 
that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect.  But  when' complaints  are 
freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  thei\  is  the 
utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained,  that  wise  men  look  for. 

'  This  is  true  liberty,  when  freeborn  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  public^  may  speak  free/ 

The  Demagogue  is.  marked  ,by  acrimonious  and  unremitting 
opposition  to  the  court.  His.  love  of  the  people. consists,  in  exciting 
hate  against  the  government.  If  public  distress  incline  the  lower 
orders,  to  turbulence,. he  infuse.s  vindictive  and  discontented  fanpes 
into  their  minds..  He  exaggerates  the  .evils  to  produce  ript.  He 
inflates  passing  events  into  pernxanent  causes  of  misery*  He  dis- 
plays defects  without  theijr  aocompanying  sidvantages.  He  mis- 
leads by  chains  of  simple  questions  where  the  apparent  answers 
are  obvious,  but  the  real  answers  require. the  comprehension  of  a 
system. 

piness  we  are  susceptible  of?  Have  you  traced  our  passions  up  to  the  source? 
Are  you  well  acquainted  with  their  strength,  their  activity,  their  caprices? 
Have' you  endeavoured  to  divest  yourself  of  your  prepossessions,  that  ^ou 
may^  consult  only  genuine  reason,  and  by  its  help  attain  to  a  kuowlege 
of  natiu-e's  general  view  concerning  us  ?  la  a  word^  b»ve  you  endeav^ed 
to  distinguish  pur  real  wan(s  from  those  to  which  we  ourselves  have  given 
Tisej  frpni  those  artificial  wants  which  perhaps  are  the  sources  of  aH  our 
misfortunes,  procuring  us  only  short  intervals  and  some  transient  pleasures, 
of  which  we  are  drawn  into  fatal  delusions  ? 

*  Without  these  previous  lights, /^bo  can  wArrant  you  that, the  object  you 
have  in  view  is  in  reality  that  which  deserves  your  attention  ?  How  will  you 
be  sure  that  the  remedy  you  are  making  use  of  will  produce  the  good  ex- 
pected; or,  that  the  application  of  it  to  one  part  of  society  will  not  hurt 
the  other  ?  Ptiliiics  would  be  an  art  no  less  contemptible  than  our  sitj^erficial 
Grrciao  practitioners  of  it,  if  in'ridding  us  of  one  disease  it  brings  pix  another, 
and  does  not  recur  to  the^prjmary  cause  of  the  several  disorders  and  morbid 
fauQiors  in  the  body  of  the  republip..  If  all  you  want,  Arisiias,  be  but  a 
collecrion  of  empirical  nostrums,  orjuggling  prestiges,!  am  n'ot your  man; 
but  let  nie  tell  you,,  none. of  those  things  belong  to  politics.  -  The  avt  of 
deceiving  nMti  and  tbcJart  of  making  thembappy^are  to.taljy  dilFerent/'.  ... 
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:  7^ 'Pa/riot  vkV3i8  the  peqpU  as  a  ^ther  v^^ 
ifig  and  Uakk  to  enjram  want  ^  knmiege :  be  therefoie  avaih, 
iimH^qf  every  opportunity  to  djffij»€  if^brnuition  amongst hia 
eosm^n^Hmn.  H9  end^YOurs  U^  inculcate  right  opinions  into  the 
highet  raqk«»  and  by  their  inftuence  10  regulate  die  lower.  He 
Uim  with  the  wi^e^  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtuous. 
The  Demagogue  prolesael  to  wish  that  education  should  be  pro^ 
gmcMive :  but  he  dreads  and  shuns  intdkct.  The  frogs  are  silent 
wheaa  light  spears*  He  endeavours  to  infuse  his  opinions  into 
tbt  indigent,  who-  are  always  inflamaiable  y  into  the  timid,  who 
ave  naturally  suspicious  \  into  the  ignorant,  who  are  easily  misled  i 
^mi  into  the  profligate,  who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief. 

The  Patriot  yievtts  die  people  as  a  father  views  his  childreuj  err«r 
sng  and  Itahle  to  err  from  the  impulses  of  generous  or  turbulent  pas- 
8i<m  :  he  therefore  prevents  their  being  hurried  to  excess  by  popular 
harangues^  The  Demagogue  promotes  them :  he  misleads  the 
populace  by  addresses  to  their  best  and  to  their  worst  passions :  he 
deceives  the  timid  with  fictitious  mischief ;  appeals  to  the  jud^- 
menti  and  flatters  the  vanity  of  ignorance  :  he  slanders  honesty, 
aad  insuhs  dignity.  He  talks  of  natural  equality;  the  absurdity 
of  many  made  for  one ;  the  original  compact ;  the  foundation  of 
audiority }  the  rights  of  man  ;  the  majesty  of  the  people  %  the  ad«« 
Vances  of  the  prerogiadver;  and  the  danger  of  arbitrary  power* 
Tlie  Patriot  pleads^r  the  people :  the  Demagogue  pleads /a  them« 
•^<  At  the  conclusbn  of  the  American  war,- while  the  cidzens  of 
the  United  States  were  anticipating  the  blessings  of  peace,  theis 
army,  to  which  America  was  so  deeply  indebted,  was  unrewarded 
for  its  services.  The  States,  which  had  been  rescued  by  their  ez^ 
erdons,  were  in  no  condition  to  pay  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  anonymous  and  seditious  publicadons  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  ofEcers  and  soldiers,  and  induce  them  to  unite  in  redressing 
their  own  grievances,  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands^  As 
soon  as  Greneral  Washington  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  these 
papers,  he  requested  the  general  and  field  oflSicers,  with  one  oflicer 
irom  each  company,  and  a  proper  representation  from  the  stafi^of 
the  army,  to  assemble  on  an  early  day*.  The  General  sent  for 
each  officer  separately,  and  enlarged  in  private  on  the  fatal  conse- 
quences, and  particularly  on  the  loss  of  character  to  the  whole' 
army,  which  would  result  from  intemperate  resolutions.  When 
the  officers  were  convened,  the  commander  addressed  them..  He 
pledged  himself  ta  exert  all  his  influence  in  their  favor,  and  re** 
quested  diem  to  rely  on  die  faith  of  their  country,  and  conjured 
them,  <  as  they  valued  their  honor :  as  they  respected  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  national  character 
of  America,  to  express  dieir  utmost  detestadon  of  the  man  who 
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is^  ming  ?ms»r^  i«^i^  Wood/  Ge«9n|l  Washkiglqn  ihjwi  r?^iiB4 
NA;r§plji  irt>a^ver  wa#  aud^  ^.  tte  (^  st^l^cliv    Aftcor  % 

shpn  litencey  ^  r^plutipii  w^s  uns^nimoM^fr  adopt^d^  fay.whidi.tl^yr 
4e^)ar$^ji  <  tb^t  qq  circmfi^tanpe  of  di^reis^  or  danger,  ^hpuld  In^ 
4d<:q  9  coadiict  that  inight  tfind  to  fuUjF  tbe  repfutation  and  gfq^jr 
Ihi^ ;  hstd  aciflViired^  th^^  d>e  ^rmy  continued  IQ  have  an  imah^il 
(Kvi^ckoc^  ip  d>e  }U6tic?  pf  CoHgr/eai  and  their  Country  %  a|id  tfa^ 
liv^JF  viewed  with  ablK)rreoqes:  and  rejected  with  iVs^stti^  ^Q  mfsioiou^ 
pfppf»&i(^)pa8  in  (he  iaie  anpnymoua  acidre^s  tO'titie  effiqei»  of  the 

:  JltePutriotpr^moi^  a  masculine  (ind  independent-  $pirii  ftti  the 
peopie:  he  is  always  re^dy.toco^ntenance  their  j^st  claims  fi^ 
anims^e  their  rea^^n^ble  hopea ;  b^  reminds  thf  m  frequ^qtly  ^ 
th^ir  right#  :  h^  encourages  them  tp  oppoee ;  encxoacIuneotSsi  andi 
IP  muluply  securities.  The  Demagogue  deh^se^  the  sparit  pf  lU 
hpfty  by  in^aming  all  clasises  to  acts  of  violence :  b^  opimtcais^ncef 
H^-  qlaiina  of  the  people^  whether  jn^t  or  unjust,  ai|4  raises  fais^ 
hw^  to  secure  hxQ  own  purposes^  :  .   'r 

,  j(fne^ee$(iVS  for  tie  happimse  qf  the  feapteitke  PufriU  iuevr§ 
tieireeiksuret  aUhoughs  as  an.  instrument  of  good,  he  ia  not  indif*^ 
fer^at  to  popular  praise.^  Applause  is  the  Demagogue's  exigence : 
lie  isnothing  if  not  popular:  he  is  elated  by  the  tfiumph,  not  hf 
|be  cause  of  victory*  Instead  of  pppoaiag  the  errors  of  the  tEtuUi^ 
tudes  he  eiMTOurages  thew  prejudices  and  inflames;  their  passions^ 
Ijeui^Ues  in  the  coiademnation  of  PhociQn»and  in  the  orj  of  ^antbr 
hm*  ^Mark/  said  Demosthenes  to  the  Ath/eniaosjt  <my  cofinfeis 
unto  you.  afe  not  9uch  whereby  I  should  grow  great  amongst  you^ 
sifid  you  hecQnie  littk  amongst  the  Grecians;:  but  they  a^  of  tha|: 
n^ui^  ^  U^ey  are  sometimea  not  good  for  nse  to  givei  but  ase  air 
ways  good  for  you  (p  foUow/^^Wh^n  Fhoc^ion's  friends  bid  hiif^ 
b&i^e^  how  he  offended  tb§  people^  he  ainawered^  ^T^ey  may 
MrH>agfilUy  put  me  to  daat^b^  speaking  for  the  hei^efit  of  my  i^wKcy^ 
hmt  they  would  have  reasoa  to  do  sp  if  I  continue  siknt*'  An4 
jtidenn^twa^givenhylh^  voices  of  the  people»no  man  sittings 
but  all  standing  upi  and  most  of  them  with  garland  on  their 
ImmAf^ :  ar¥i  Phocion  was  c^pndemned  to  death.  <  It  was^'  .«aya  a(9 
4M  traotfilatpr  of  Plutarch^;  <the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  ojE 
Munkhion,  (t^  vit,  March.)  on  which  day  the  Knights  were  wont 
jlo^  mak$!  9  aotemne  prooessioniA  the  honor  of  nJupUer:  howbeit^ 
aome*i%iF  ^envleft  off  the  garlandes  of  flowers  which  they  sho^yild 
•h^e  woriie  on  their  heades*.  and  others  alspr  lool^ing  toward?  th? 
|ijroo;i  dcure  a$  they  went:  b^y^,  bimt.out  a  i^eepiqig.,,  E'of  ik^j 
jvrhoa^  he^m  we«e  not  alioge^i^jr  harde^ied  wkh  ^igi^dtyi^aa^  y/i^m^ 
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iodgmefite  were  not  whoUy  suppressed  wiA  eouie^  diouglit  it  a 
grierotts  sacriledge  against  uie  goddes^  that  diey  did  not  let  diat 
day  passe^  but  that  they  did  defile  so  sokmne  a  fieast^withthe^vio- 
lent  death  of  a  man.  His  enemies  notwithstanding  continuing 
still  their  anger  ag^st  him,  made  the  people  passe  a  deonee,  that 
lus  bodie  should  w  banished  and  carried  out  of  the  boundes  of  the 
contry  of  Attica,  forbidding  the  Athenians  that  no  fire  might  be 
made  for  the  solemnising  ^  his  funeralls.-  For  this  respect  no 
£tiend  of  his  durst  touch  his  bodie.  Howbeit  a  poor  man  called 
Canopion,  that  was  wont  to  get  his  liyinf  that  way,  being  hired  icx 
money  to  bume  men's  bodies :  he  took  his  corse,  and  carried  it  be* 
yond  the  City  of  Eleusin,  and  getting  fire  out  of  a  woman's  house 
of  Megara,  he  solemnized  his  funerals.  Furthermore  a  gendewo* 
nianof  Megara,  who  coming  by  chaunce  that  wiy,  with  her  gen- 
tlewoman, where  lus  body  yas  but  newly  burnt,  she  caused  the 
earth  to  be  cast  up  a  little  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  made  it 
like  a  hollow  tombe,  whereupon  she  did  use  such  sprinklings  and 
efiusions,  as  are  commonly  done  at  the  funerals  of  the  dead :  and 
then  taking  up  his  bones  in  her  lappe  in  the  night,  she  brought 
them  home,  and  buried  them  in  her  lutrth :  sajring.  Oh  dear  harth, 
to  thee  I  bequeath  the  relicks  of  this  noble  and  good  man,  and  pray 
thee  to  keep  them  faithfully,  to  bring  them  one  day  to  the  grave  <^ 
his  ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  confesse  the  faulte  and 
wronff  they  have  done  unto  him.  And  truly  it  was  not  long  after 
that  me.  Athenians  found  by  the  vn-towardnes$e  of  their  afiairs, 
that  they  had  put  him  to  death,  who  only  maintained  justice  and 
honesty  at  Athens.  Whereupon  they  made  his  image  to  be  set  up 
in  brasse,  and  gave  honorable  buriall  to  his  bones,  at  the  charge  of 
the  Citie.  And  for  lus  accusers,  they  condenmed  Agnonides  of 
treason,  and  put  him  to  death  themselves.  The  other  two,  Epicu- 
rus and  Demophilus,  bemg  fled  out  of  the  Citie.' 

TTie  Pahrii^s  plans  are  not  subservient  to  considerations  of  re-' 
mtrd^  estate^  or  title :  they  have  not  precedence  in  his  thou^^ts : 
nor  does  he  decline  them  it  they  f  dk>w  in  the  train  of  his  duty. 
The  Demagogue  professes  to  despise  what  he  knows  he  cannot  at- 
tain. In  the  Patriot  there  is  notlung  personal :  in  the  Demagogue 
there  is  nothing  liberal  but  his  pretences.— When  an  application 
was  made  to  General  Washington  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
American  army :  he  said,  *  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high 
honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress  from 
a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  .and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust :  however,  as  the 
Congress  dedre  it,  I  will  enter  into  the  momentous  duty^  and 
exert' every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  ^nd  for  support  of  the 
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gU^oVs  t4iHe':  mdl  begthejr  wUl>  accept  my  most  cordial  thiinks 
far  dus  disdngi^ished  le^timoiiy  pf  their  approibadon.  But,  lest 
some  unlacl^y  event  idxHlU  happen  lyifavorable  to  my  reputation^ 
I/beg^  it  ntay  be  inemembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I 
this' day"  declare,  with  the  utmost  uocerity,  I  dp  not  think  myself 
e^ual  to  the  cominafid  I  am  hon<^ed  with.  As  to  pay,  I  beg  leave 
to  asitoe  the  Congres»j  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
havetempted  me  to^ificept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expanse 
of  my  domestii^  einse  ^nd  happiness^  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
flrofit  fr6m  it.  I  will  k?e|>  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses. 
Tfeese,  1  doubi!  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire/ — 
Wlien  jsn  applieationiiras  made  by  King  John  to  the  Earl  of.  Ulster 
tb^Mt  for  him  as  Champion,  he  being  the  only  man  qualified  for 
lodi  fiti  encounter;  the  Earl  twice  refused,  as  the  King  had  im- 
procFned  him  unheard  at  the  suit  of  his  rival  and  enemy,  Hugh  de 
Laeyl  17he  J^iog  made  a  third  application.  The  Earl  returned  for 
iofiixcer,  <  Though  I  will  not  fight  for  the  King,  I  will  hazard  my 
fife /or  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  realm.' 
'  I  The  Patrict  reuses  prrferment  if  it  may  deprive  him  of  the 
fOiber  id  advance  read  good fiom  the  appearance  ^  being  interested* 
jEs$e  et  videri,  is  his  motto.— >— Sir  Thomas  More  says,  <When 
I  returned  from  the  embassy  to  Flanders,  the  king  would  have 
pveti  me  a  yearly,  pension,  which  surely,  if  one  would  respect  honor 
and  profit,  wal  not  to  be  Uttle  esteemed.  Yet  have  I  hitherto  re- 
fused'it,  auod  I  think  9h^  .refuse  it  still,  because  I  should  bij  forced 
lo  foMke  lAy  present  meains,  which  I  have  already  in  the  city,  and  I 
esteem  it  more  than  a  better  ;  or  else  I  must  keep  it  witn  sonie 
didifceto  the  citizens,'  between  whom  and  bis  highness,  if  there 
Apuld  happen  any  controversy  (as  sometimes  it  doth  chance^ 
about  their  privileges,  they  might  suspect  me  as  not  sincere  and 
trusty  unto  them  in  respect  I  am  obliged  to  the  king  with  an  an- 
nual stipend.' 

7%e  Patriot  cannot  be  bought :  every  Dmagogue  has  his  price. 
When  Alexander  sent  Phocion  100  talents,  Phocion  asked  his 
messengers  why  Alexander  gave  him  such  a  great  reward  above 
aUthe  other  citizens  of  Athens?  <  Because,'  said  they,  <hees- 
teemeth  thee  alone  to  be  a  good  and  honest  man/  « Let  me  dien,' 
replied  , Phocion,  <be  what  I  seem/ — Charles  the  Second  sent 
liord  Treasurer  Danby  to  Andrew  Marvel  with  ofiers  df  ptx)tec- 
'tiori  ;  the  Lord  Treasurer  found  him  in  one  of  the  little  courts  of 
.the  Strand,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  expressly  sent  from'  His 
.l^ajesty,  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  serVehim?  <It  is  not  in 
His  Majesty's  power  to*  serve  me/  said  Mr.  Marvel  jocularly; 
when  the  Lord  Treasurer  answered,  •  that  His  Majesty,' frorii  me 
just  sense  he  had  of  his  merit  alone,  desired  to  know  whether 
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there  was  anv  place  at  court  he  would  be  pleased  with  i*  To 
which  he  re()liedy  <  that  he  coiild  not  widi  honor  accept  the  ofitr^ 
since  if  he  did,  he  must  be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
against  him,  or  false  to  his  country  in  supporting  the  measures  <» 
the  court  j  the  only  favor  therefore  which  he  begged  of  his  Ma-^ 

{'esty  was,  that  he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he 
iad|  and  acting  more  truly  in  his  proper  interest  while  thus  he  re- 
fused his  offers,  than  he  piossibly  could  do  should  he  accept  thenu' 
When  the  Patriot  has  discharged  his  public  duties^  he  retires  to 
the  charities  of  private  li/e.'^The  hour  now  approached  in  which 
it  became  necessary  for  General  Washington  to  take  leave  of  his 
army,  who  had  been  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  conunon 
sufferings  and  dangers.    The  officers  having  previously  assembled^ 
General  Washington,  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  addressed 
them  : — <  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave 
of  you:  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and 
honorable.'    The  officers  came  up  successively,  and  he  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  each  of  them.    The  General  then  left  the 
room  and  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry  to  the  place 
of  embarkation ;  the  officers  all  following  him.    On  lus  entering 
the  barge  to  cross  &ie  North  river,  he  turned  towards  the  compan- 
ions of  his  glory,  and  by  waving  his  hat,  bid  them  farewell.    Some 
answered  this  last  signal  of  respect  and  affection  with  tears,  and  all 
hung  upon  the  barge  which  conveyed  him  from  their  sight  till 
they  could  no  longer  distinguish  in  it  the  person  of  (heir  beloved 
commander. 

Such  is  the  true  Patriot :  such  the  imagined  disinterestedness 
of  Demagogues.  Such  are  some  of  the  marks  by  which  false  pa- 
triotism may  be  discovered : 

— > —  Tis  flattering,  crael. 
Pompous  and  full  of  sound  and  stupid  rage :  ^ 
Of  faith  neglectful :  heaping  wrong  on  wrong : 
Ambitious,  selfish:— while  the  true  is  calm, 
Firmi  persevering,  more  in  act  than  show. 

* 

The  supposition  of  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  of  Demag^ues, 
is  as  fallacious  as  the  supposition  of  their  disinterestedness.  'Diere 
is  not  any  thing  new  in  their  opinions.  These  zealots  are  not  of 
one  place  or  of  one  season.  They  are  the  perennials  of  history :  and, 
though  they  may  disappear  for  a  time,  they  exist  always  in  the 
egg,  and  need  only  a  distempered  atmosphere,  and  an  accidental 
ferment,  to  start  up  into  life  and  activity.  These  visionaries  have 
for  ages  been  known  and  proclaimed  by  all  lovers  of  true  liberty  ; 
by  those  whose  precepts  and  examples  have  enlightened  and  raised 
ma/ikind  and  taught  us  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  virtue.  ^ 
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They  are  described  in  scripture  as  <  walking  in  die  fiesh  after  the 
lust  of  uncleanness  and  desfnsing  gOTemment.  Presumptuous  are 
they,  self-wiUedy  they  are  not  a&aid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities. 
They  speak  evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand  not.  They  are 
wells  without  water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest ;  to 
whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.  For,  when  they 
speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wantonness.  -While  they  promise 
liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption.'' 
They  were  described  some  thousand  years  ago  by  Hofner  : 

Thenites  only  clamored  in  the  throug, 
Loquacious,  loud  and  turbulent  of  tongue : 
Awd  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controled. 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold. 
With  witt^  malice  studious  to  defame ; 
^  Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim. 

But  chief  he  gloried  withlicentious  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  posvess'd 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best, 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme, 
But  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme. 

Similar  descriptions  are  to  be  found  In  our  sweetest  poets ;   in 

our  most  holy  divines,  and  in  our  most  profound  legislators  :  in 

Shakspeare  and  in  Spenser ;  in  Hooker  and  in  Bacon :  and,  above 

all,  in  every  question  relating  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  John 

Milton ;  who,  himself  a  noble  patriot,  well  knew  the  nature  of  true 

liberty,  and  how  little  it  is  understood  by  those 

Who  bawl  for  freedom'  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free : 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty. 

Such  visionaries  did  not.escape— and  what  did  escape? — the 
notice  of  Shakspeare*  In  the  Tempest  there  is  the  foltewing 
dialogue : — 

Gon,  V  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 

Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 

Would  I  admit ;  no,  name  of  magistrate : 

Letters  should  not  be  known;  wealth,  poverty, 

And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 

Bourn,  bond  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 

No  use  of  metal,  coin,  or  wine,  or  oil ;  - 

No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  ail. 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure : 

No  sovereignty. 
Seb*  And  vet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginiiing. 
Gofi.  All  things  in  common,  nature  should  produce 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour.    Treason,  felony,  ' 

*  2  Peter,  ii. 
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Sword)  pike,  knife^  gui^or  need  of  anar  eog^ocy 

Would  I  DOC  have ;  put  oatiu^  should  briog  foOh 

Of  its  own  kind,  ail  foyzon,  all  abun^knce 

To  feed  ni^  innocent  i>eopIe. 
&K  No  marrying 'mong  bis  subjects? 
Ant,  None,  man :  all  idle;  whores  and  koaves. 
Gan.  I  Would  with  such  per^edton  goveto.  Sir, 

T' excel  the  golden  age. 

Nor  did  these  yisionaties.  escape  the  divine  Spenser,  tn 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Fairy  QueeHi  when  Arthegal  smd  Tajus 
are  journeying  together,  and  are  tepreeented  as  arriving  at  an  as- 
sembly of  people  who  are  listening  to  these  haranguens  upoix  equa- 
lity, the  Orator  in  his  address  says, 

Therefore  I  will  throw  down  these  mountains  high. 

And  make  them  level  with  the  lowly  plain. 

ThesQ  towering  rocks  which  reach  unto  the  sky 

I  will  thrust  down  iuto  the  deepest  main. 

And,  as  they  were,  them  equalize  again. 

Tyrants  that  make  men  suoject  to  their  law, 

I  will  suppress,  that  they  no  more  may  reign : 

And  lordlings  curb  that  commons  overawe : 

And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poor  will  draw. 

—  he  said,  they  all  unequal  were. 

And  had  enclrusdied  upon  each  dthel^s  shire  9 

Like  as  the  sea  (which  pkun. he  showed  there)  ^ 

Had  womie  the  earth :  so  did  the  fire  the  air ;     . 

So  dl  the  rest  did  other  parts  impair : 

And  so  were  realms  and  nations  run  awry ; 

All  which  ne  undertook  for  to  repair, 

In  sort  lis  they  were  ^ittted  aneienUy :      . 
And  all  things  would  reduce  unto  equality. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  nim  dock. 

And  cliister  thick  unto,  his  leasings  vain : 

Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey-<;rock, 

In  hope  by  iiim  mat  benefit  to  gain. 

And  uncentrolted  ^freedom  to  ohtain. 

The  opinion  of  the  disinterestedness  of  Demagogues  ahd  the 
supposition  of  the  novelty  of  their  doctrinfes  are  not,  nowever,  the 
only  advantages  which  they  possess  in  their  addre^es  to  the  po- 
pulace. Knowing  that  it  is  easier  to  tempt,  than  to  resist  temp- 
tation :  knowing  that  vulgar  vouth  is  easily  misled  by  the  promise 
of  sensual  delight  \  and  that  ingenuous  youth  eagerly  listen  to  the 
flattering  illusions  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  Demagogue  ad- 
dresses the  senses  of  the  rabble  and  the  imagination  of  better 
minds. 

In  Shakspeare's  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  Jack  Cade 

tays. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then,  for  your  Captain  i$  brave,  and  vows  reformation. 
There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  for  a  penny.  The  three 
hoop*d  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small 
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beer,  AU'the'reillflii  $tw)i  be  in  oranhon;  and  in  Cbeapside  shall  my  palfrey 
go  to  grass :  and  when  I  am  King,  as  King  I  will  be—    ' 

AIL  God  save  your  Mcgesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people.  There  shall  be  no  money:  all  shall  eat 
and  dqnk  upon  my  score :  and-I  will  apparel  them  ail  in  one  livery,  that 
they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  Lord. 

In  a  farce  from  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  this  species  of  elo- 
quence did  not  escape  the  author*  The  sailors  who  mutiny  as* 
semble,  and  the  leader  of  the  gang  thus  addresses  them  ; 

Now,  my  lads,  as  I  am  Captain,  it  behoves  me  to  make  a  bit  of  an  ora* 
tion,  just  that  we  may  understaud  each  other.  I  am  tdd  there  are  some 
abroad  that  would  rather. stick  to  their  old  commander  than  sail  under  Jack 
Windlass  and  a  free  flag:  but  the  first  that  mutinies  shall  be  run  up  to  the 
yard-arm  without  mercy,  b^  way  of  example  like  to  the  rest.  You  that  are 
jolly  boys  shall  share  alxKe  in  all  we  have  and  all  we  may  have !  We'll  sink 
the  Banian  days — sleep  eight  hours  instead  of  four,  work  little,  eat  a  great 
deal,  and  drink  a  double  allowance  of  grog  evety  Saturday  night. 

Such  is  the  fool's  paradise  which  Demagogues  oflfer :  such  the 
expedients  by  which)  under  specious  names,  the  ignorant  are 
misled.  Their  promises  of  liberty  and  equality  are  of  the  same 
nature*  They  may  be  found  in  any  of  their  works,  'and  are  em- 
bodied in  a  play,  founded  on  the  story  of  Wat  Tyler,  which  was 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  a  young 
man  who  soon  discovered  the  erroneous  views  which  he  had  then 
taken  of  society. 

John  Ball.  My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and  weighty  ones : 

Ye  all  are  eqaal »  nature  made  you  so. 

Equality  is  your  birth-riKht  ^^wbea  I  gaze 

On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 

In  the  btood^purpled  robes  of  royalty, 

Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  miliioiis, 

Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty, 

And  see  the  wretched  iab'rer,  worn  with  toil. 

Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 

I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight, 
V  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity/ 
Jack  Straw,  We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  Miller, -We'll  trample  down 

These  insolent  oppressors. 
1^  J.  2Vesilum.  John  fiall,  you  ate  aecuse^  of  stinritig^p       -     i 

The  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 

Not  having  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  King 

Before  your  «yies ;  pf  pm9fibin%  HP  stnuige  99t40i^^ 

Heretical  and  treasonous ;  such  a)S  9^yin^ 

That  Idngs  have  not  a  right  from  heaven  X6  ^v^m ; 

That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  that  ranks 

And  the  distinctione  of  soci^, 

Aye,  and  the  sacsfd  rights  ofpr^iperty^ 

Are  evil  and  oppressive : — Pleiad  ypu  j(uiU^ 

To  this  most  he^vv  charge  ? 
John  Ball,  If  it  be  guiH-* 

To  preach  w>hat  you  ate  plsas^  to  call  Atnuige  notice  j;  . 
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That  all  maDkind  as  brethren  must  be  tqaal ; 
That  pririlegM  orders  of  sodetv 
Are  eril  and  oppressive ;  that  tJie  right 
•  Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress ;«— I  plead  me  guilty. 
Sh-  J.  TVenUan,  Did  you  not  tell  the  mob  they  were  oppressed. 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man ; 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  up 
To  tumult  and  rebellion  ? 
John  BalL  That  I  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  equal,  is  most  true ; 

Ye  came  as  helpless  innints  to  the  world : 

Ye  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature ; 

And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay. 

Why  then  these  vain  distinctions  ?— bears  not  the  earth 

Food  in  abundance  ? — niust  your  granaries 

Overflow  v^th  plenty,  while  the  poor  man  starves  ? 

Sir  Judge,  why  sit  you  there  clad  in  ^our  furs  ? 

Why  are  your  cellars  stop'd  with  choicest  wines? 

Your  larders  hung  with  dainties,  while  your  vassal, 

As  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  bv  nature, 

The'  by  your  selfish  tyTann;|r  deprived 

Of  mind's  improvement,  shivers  in  his  rag^, 

And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates  ? 

I  have  said  this  is  wrong,  and  I  repeat  it — 

And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  truth 

Shall  be  confess'd^-be  felt  bv  all  mankind. 

The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man. 

And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 

Shall  fall  before  the  flash  f 

Tell  me,  Sir  Judge, 
What  does  the  government  avail  the  peasant? 
Would  not  he  pfow  his  field  and  sow  the  corn, 
Ave,  and  in  pcme  eiyoy  the  harvest  too  ? 
Would  not  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  descend, 
Tho'  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed  ? 
Do  your  Court  Politics  aught  matter  him  ? 
Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  the  death 
With  his  French  naishbours?-~Charles  and  Richard  contend ; 
The  people  fight  and  sufier  :-^think  ^e.  Sirs, 
If  neither  country  had  been  cursed  with  a  chief. 
The  peasants  would  have  quarrell*d  ? 

Such  are  the  baits  by  which  our  better  passions  are  allured. 


In  addition  to  the  power  which  Demagogues  possess,  from  the 
supposition  of  their  disinterestedness  and  of  the  novelty  of  their 
doctrines  and  their  addresses  to  the  passions ;  the  Demagogue, 
knowing  that  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  mend  them,  fixes 
upon  the  real  or  apparent  objections  to  which  all  himian  institutions 
are  subject ;  and,  nnding  a  favorable  disposition  for  his  address 
in  the  common  propensity  of  mankind  to  discover  and  exaggerate 
defects,  easily  mduces  ignorance   to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
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government  is  defective :  whilst  the  Patriot)  in  explaining  the  ad<* 
vantages  of  society,  the  necessity  oi  coercioa  and  the  beautv  of  or- 
der, finds  an  unfavorable  disposition  in  his  hearers  from  thefir  aver* 
sion  to  restraint  $  is  watched  with  sospidon,  ami  has  difficulty  in 
explaining,  eVen.  to  intelligent  youth,  the  necessity  of  our  estab- 
lishments. <  We  see,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  <  it  ever  falleth  out,  that 
the  forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain  sparks  of 
truth,  that  fly  up  into  the  faces  of  thcrae  that  seek  to  choke  it  and 
tread  it  out :  whereas  a  book  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  tem^ 
pons  voces f  the  language  of  the  time/ 

The  Demagogue  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  his  hearers,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  multitude.  The  Patriot  relies  upon  the  perma- 
nent eflFect  of  reason  upon  their  understandings,  and  is,  for  a  time^ 
deserted.  When  a  citizen  of  London  threatened  Mr.  Wilkes  that 
he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  Livery  upon  hb .  conduct,  Mr* 
Wilkes  answered,  <  I  will  take  the  nonsense,  and  beat  you  out  and 
out'— <  Why,' said  the  regularphysician  to  the  quack  doctor,  <  do  you 
live  in  affluence  whilst  I  am  starving  V  <  Because,'  answered  the 
mountebank,  <  I  live  upon  their  folly,  and  you  upon  their  wisdom/ 

But  so  this  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be.    Some  thousand 

years  ago  Isocrates  said  in  one  of  his  orations  against,  the  sophistSp 
that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  maintain  a  wrong  cause,  and  to  support 
paradoxical  opinions  to  the  satisfacticm  of  a  common  auditory, 
than  to  establish  a  doubtful  truth  by  solid  and  ccooclusive  argu- 
ments I  and,  some  centuries  ago,  we  were  admonished  by  the  pious 
Hooker,  who  says,  <  The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of 
trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  faunda^ 
tion  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the 
other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed  ; 
and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is 
then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake 
it  and  for  the  lookers  on.    In  like  manner  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they 
are.    He  therefore  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  tiiat 
they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want 
attentive  and  favorable  hearers,  because  they  know  the  manifold 
defects  whereunco  every  kind  of  regimen  is  subject  i  but  the  secret 
lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public  proceedings  are  innumerable 
and  inevitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider. 
And  because  such  as  openly  reprove -supposed  disorders  of  state 
are-taken  for  principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and 
for  men  that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind  i  under  this  fair  and 
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pkuislble  Mlor,  what^oerer  thef  iHttegr  paaa^th  lot  good  and  cj^^ 
retin  That  which  wantedi  in  the  weight  of  their  (peachy  is  $jup^ 
pliefd  by  the  aptness  of  menfs  minds  to  accept  and  believe  it ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain  thifigs  that  are  esjtab* 
iished,  we  have  not  only  to  ^rive  with  a  uumber  of  heavy  preju* 
diis^s  deei^ly  vooted  in  the  hearts  of  men^  who  think  that  herein 
we^rve  the  time  andspeakin  favor  of  the  pi^sietnt  state,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment ;  but;  also  to  bear  such 
elcoeptibns  as  minds  so  averted  beforehand  uAuidly  t^ll^  ag^neC 
that  which  they  are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them/ 

It  appears,  then,  that  Demagogues,  in  their  addressi^s  to  tl>^ 
populace,  possess  thefolbwing  advantages. 

1st,  A  suppositbn  of  their  disinterestedness. — ^dj  A  smppo* 
tfitionof  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines. — 3d,  The  promise  of 
ise^sual  delight,  and  of  Liberty  and  Equality  $  and,  4tbly,  The 
fixing  up&ti  the  defects  of  gorrernments. 

I^ch  is 'the  vantage  ground  upon  which  thev  stand.  Tl^ey  a^e 
t^  oautioiis  to  descend  into  the  plain,  aioid  suomit  their  doctrinea 
^  ttnprejttdiced  investigatioii.  The,  mountebanlc  prefers  the  au« 
•dience  round'his  stage  to  any  conflict  widijimp^rti^  intelligence. 

That  all  men  are  or  ought  to  be  equal :  that  all  men  sore  or 
ought  to  be  free;  and  that  the  restraints  of  gov/emment  are, 
therefore,  unnecessary,  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  all  their  ha- 
Ittngues. 

It  may  be  wdl  to  consider  what-portion  of  truth,  and  wl^t  of 
^rror,  esfch  of  these  positions  contains.  Bad  teaetsgain  credit  only 
because  they  contain  a  mixture  of  something  that  is  good. 

Hiereare  scarcely  any  words  which  seem  to  be  more  frequently 
used,  and  to  be  less  understood,  than  the  words  '  Liberty  and 
Equality /"^If  by  the  word  Equality  it  is,  meant  that  w^  arf  a// 
equdOjf  aUe  to  do  all  things :  that,  for  instance,  we  are  all  equally 
good  makers  of  watches  or  clocks ;  or  equally  able  to  steer  a  ship 
in-  a  dangerous  channel  in  a  stotm,  the  position  is  too  monstrous 
to  call  for  refutation.  The.  advocate  for  such  Equality  may  easily 
discover  ^eir  enior,  by  supposing  that  all  men  are  equally  good 
pugilists,  and  by  trying  their  theory  by  a  few  practical  lessons  with 
some  of  our  celebrated  professors  who  are  not  converts  to  their 
doctrines. 

If  by  the  word  Equality  it  is  meant  that  we  are  all  bom  equal t 

«St  must  surely  be  forgotten  that  some  men  are  born  with  beautiful 

and  healthy  bodies,  and  some  with  frames  distorted  and  filled  with 

the  most  deplorable  diseases  ;-^that  some  minds  are  fraught  with 

'the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  gemus,  and  ^ome  with  those  of  idiotism 
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ahd  madness:  and  that  some  men  by  the  industry  of  their  parents, 
ire  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  property ;  and  some,  by  their  idle- 
ness and  vices,  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 

Nor  by  the  word  Equality  can  it  be  meant,  that  toe  are 
equal  in  after  life,  as  it  is  obvious  that  we  differ  in  body  and  in 
mind,  in  our  passions,  and  in  our  possessions. — Some  men  are 
diminutive  and  deformed;  others  tall,  athletic,  and  graceful. 
There  are  idiots  and  lunatics  ;  and  there  are  men  of  genius  and 
imagination.  Some  minds  are  torpid  and  dreaming  ;  others  soft 
as  the  air  to  receive  impressions  with  the  vigor  of  fire  when  in 
miction.  There  is  every  gradation  of  intellect,  from  imbecility  to 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon:  and  every  gradation  of  moral  feeling, 
from  the  few  who  debase  themselves  and  human  nature  by  male- 
volence, to  the  many  who  never  see  distress  without  an  anxiety 
to  relieve  it. — ^There  is  also  every  variety  of  industry  and  idleness, 
from  the  many  who  by  their  steady  exertions  procure  a  compe- 
tence for  themselves,  and  families,  to  the  few  who  by  their  drun- 
kenness and  profligacy  reduce  themselves  to  beggary  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  parish. 

If  by  Equality  it  is  meant,  that  although  there  are  great  indivi" 
dual  differences,  yet  men  are,  on  an  average,  so  equal,  that  no 
man  can,  on  account  of  this  difference,  claim  for  himself  a  benefit 
to  which  another  may  not  pretend :  this,  if  rightly  understood,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  true ;  that  is, — we  have  equal  rights  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  property  acquired 
by  our  industry. — We  have  equal  rights,  if  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  happiness  of  others,  to  personal  security^  or  the  legal  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  life,  limbs,  body,  health,  and  reputation. 
—We  have  equal  rights  to  personal  liberty,  or  unqualified  free- 
dom from  restraint,  so  long  as  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others. — We  have  equal  rights  to  private  property :  or  the  free 
use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  acquisitions,  without  any  con-* 
trol  or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Such  are  the  Rights  of  Englishmen  :  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  <  at  some  times  we  have  seen  depressed 
by  overbearing  and  tyrannical  princes;  at  Others,  so  luxuriant 
as  evi?n  to  tend  to  anarchy,  a  worse  state  than  tyranny  itself, 
as  any  government  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  the  vigor  of 
bur  free  Constitution  has  always  delivered  the  nation  from  these 
embarrassments :  and,  as  soon  as  the  convulsions  consequent 
on  the  struggle  have  been  over,  the  balance  of  our  rights  and  li- 
berties has  settled  to  its  proper  level ;  and  their  fundamental  ar- 
ticles have  been  from  time  to  time  asserted  in  parliament,  as  often 
as  they  were  thought  to  be  in  dapger. 

^  First,  by  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  which  was  obtained,, 
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sword  in  band,  from  King ,  John ;  and  afterwards,  with  some  al- 
terations, confirmed  in  Parliament  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  his 
soil. — Afterwards  by  the  statute,  called  confirmatio  cartarum^ 
whereby  the  great  charter  is  directed  to  be  allowed  as  the  com- 
mon law  J  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  declared  void;  copies 
of  it  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  cathedral  churches,  and  read 
twice  a  year  to  the  people  ;  and  sentence  of  excommunication  is 
directed  to  be  as  constantly  denounced  against  all  those  that  hy 
word,  deed,  or  counsel,  ace  contrary  thereto,  or  ill  any  degree  in- 
fringe it. — ^Next  by  a  multitude  of  subsequent  corroborating  sta- 
tutes, from  the  first  Edward  to  Henry  the  Fourth. — ^I'hen,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  the  Petition  of  RiglUy  which  was  a  parliamentary 
declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  assented  to  by  King 
Charles  the  First,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  which  was  closely 
followed,  by  .the  still  more  ample  concessions  made  by  that  un- 
happy Prince  to  his  Parliament,  before  the  fatal  rupture  between 
them  \  and  by  the  many  salutary  laws,  particularly  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  passed  under  Charles  the  Second. — To  these  succeeded 
the  Bill  of  Rights f  or  declaration  delivered  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  13th  February,  1688, 
and  afterwards  enacted  in  Parliament  when  they  became  King  and. 
Queen ;  which  declaration  concludes  in  these  remarkable  words  : 
<  and  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon,  all  and  singular  the 
premises,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties.*  And  the  act  of 
ParKament  itself  recognises  <  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties 
asserted  and  claimed  in  the  said  declaration,  to  be  true,  antient, 
atid  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  diis  kingdom.'— Lastly, 
these  liberties  were  again  asserted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whereby  the  Crown  was 
limited  to  His  present  Majesty's  illustrious  House :  and  some 
new  provisions  were  added  at  the  same  fortunate  «ra,  for  better 
securing  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  which  the  statute  declares 
to  *  be  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,^  according  to  this 
antient  doctrine  (fthe  common  law.* 

Such  are  the  modes  by  which  the  rights  of  Englishmen  have 
been  confirmed.  To  preserve  them  inviolate,  the  Constitution  has 
provided  certain  outworks  and  barriers,  which  can  never  be  in- 
fringed without  danger  to  our  liberties :  viz.  1st.— The  powers 
and  privileges  of  Parliament.  2d^ — ^The  limitation  of  the  King's 
*  prerogative  by  bounds  so  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  mistake  or  legally  exceed  them.  3d. — ^The  right  to  ap- 
ply to  the  courts  of  justice  for  vedress  of  injuries.  4th. — ^The 
right,  under  checks  which  promote  peace  without  restraining  li- 
berty, to  petition  the  King,  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  peace- 
ably but  not  tumultuously  :  and, — >5tlily»  the  right  to  have  armsfor 
our  defence  suitable  to  our  condition  and  degree. 
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Such  are  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  the  modes  by  which  tfaev 
have  been  confirmed,  and  the  modes  bv  which  they  are  securetU 
They  consist,  not  in  any  fanciful  opinions^  but  in 

The  right  to — 1.  Personal  security*— 2.  Personal  liberty. — 
3.  Private  property. 

Confirmed  bvx-l.  Mai^na  Charta.— *2.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.— 3.  The  Bill  of  Rights— 4.  The  Act  of  Settlement 

Secured  by — 1.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament — 
9»  The  limitation  of  the  King's  prerogative.— S*  The  right  to  ap- 
ply to  Courts  of  Justice.— 4.  The  right  to  petition  the  Eliag  or 
either  House  of  Parliament. — 5.  The  right  to  have  suitable  arms 
for  defence* 

These  then  are  our  rights,  and  this  the  true  goddess  of  liberty 
to  whom  an  Englishman  erects  an  altar  on  his  hearth,  and  whom  he 
teaches  his  young  children  to  reverence.  She  issupported  by  order^ 
and  justice,  and  religion,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  bocNc'of  the 
law,  which  she  doth  see  equally  dealt  out  to  the  least  of  her  wor- 
shippers. She  sanctions  not  the  crimes  committed  in  her  name.  She 
sits  pot  on  a  throne  built  of  bones  and  skulls,  hoisting  caps  and 
flags  red  with  the  blood  of  her  victims.  It  was  not  to  support  a 
spurious  idol  that  those  great  men  contended,  whose  names  are 
disgraced  by  being  made  die  watchword  of  every  ignorant  faction^ 
Hampden,  Russell,  and  Sydney.  It  was  not 'to  maintain  her  tro- 
phies that  our  countrymen  bravely  fought  and  nobly  fell  at  Cressy 
and  at  Agincourt,  at  Trafalgar  and  at  Waterloo ;  it  was  not  physical 
force,  mere  bones  and  muscle,  but  the  strong  beating  of  heartSf 
indignant  at  tyranny,  and  full  of  the  love  of  liberty,  of  oidery  and 
of  justice,  by  which  England  conquered. 

May  these  our  rights  and  liberties,  thus  nobly  obtained,  for  ever 
be  preserved  sacred !  May  they  be  deeply  impressed  on  our  own 
minds,  and  on  the  minds  of  our  cluldren !  May  they  never  be 
violated  by  the  excesses  of  power :  or,  what  is  more  to  be  dreaded, 
by  the  accession  to  power  from  the  excesses  of  popular  infatua- 
tion !  May  they,  above  all,  never  be  polluted  by  the  wild  doctrines 
of  Demagogues ! 

Athens  once  was  what  London  now  is ;  the  seat  of  every  pri- 
vate virtue  :  a  city  of  refuge  :  the  mansion-house  of  liberty.  Let 
us  not  be  unmindful  of  its  sad  reverse  !  The  decline  and  fall  of  em- 
pires proceed  from  causes  as  certain  in  their  operarion  as  any  other 
cause  in  nature.  In  vain  was  this  heedless  people  admonished 
that,  as  vice  and  folly  hurry  individuals  to  destruction,  they  con- 
vert a  living  nation  into  a  sepulchre.  The  sophists  prevailed— 
Phocion  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  decencies  of  burial  were 
denied  to  his  corpse.  Athens  is  now  a  ruin.  Of  all  those,  mas- 
sive temples,  whether  built  for  pomp  or  for  pleasure,  in  which 
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were  chaunted  the  strains  of  sweet  M^nander,  learned  Euripides, 
lofty  Sophocles,  scarcely  one  stone  stands  on  another ;  and  the 
wads  that  did  echo  them  are  laid  low !  The  people  are  slaves  :  the 
city  is  commanded  by  a  Vaivode,  who  buys  his  office  of  the  chief 
of  the  black  eunuchs^  to  whom  the  revenue  belongs.  The  whole 
country  is  governed  by  unlettered  barbarians.  The  plains  of 
Marathon  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks ! 

Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  erroneous  opinions  upon  liberty 
and  property.  Instead  of  promoting  order,  they  mislead  igno- 
tanice  by  teaching  that  restraiiit  is  tyranny.  Instead  of  encourage 
ing  industry,  they  allure  poverty  by  the  delusion  that  property 
ought  to  be  in  common  :  diat  vice  may  consume  the  earnings  of 
virtue :  that  one  man  may  sow,  and  another  reap  :  that  the  slothful 
drone,  who  murmurs  roimd  the  hive,  may  seize  the  honey  which  the 
industrious  bee  has  carefully  and  cheerfully  collected. 
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Xo  the  first  question  it  was  answered — TTuit  neither  Pcpef 
Cardinals,  or  even  a  General  Council,  have  any  civil  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  or  over  any  other  kingdom  or  province 
in  which  they  possess  no  temporal  dominion. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — ^That  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinals^ 
nor  even  a  General  Council,  can  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  their  obli* 
gation. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered-— That  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith  is  grounded  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  binds  all  men  equally, 
without  respect  to  their  religious  opinions ;  and  with  regard  to 
Catholics  it  is  still  more  cogent,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  principles 
of  their  religion.  * 

Signed  in  the  usual  form,  February  17,  1789. 

While  the  general  committee  were  occupied  in  carrying  these 
measures  into  efiect,  Parliament  had  passed  a  law'  for  removing 
part  of  the  restraints  and  disabilities  to  which  the  Catholics  were 
liable.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  H. 
Langrishe,  and,  being  supported  by  Government,  it  met  with  little 
opposition.     But  the  conduct  of  Government,  on  this  occasion, 

•  32(1  Geo  IIL  r.  21, 
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was  so  suspicious^  and  Its  favor  conferred  with  so  bad  a  grace,'  that 
it  did  not  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to  appease  the  irritation 
which  its  former  conduct  in  1791  had  so  justly  given  rise  to. 

By  this  act  Catholics  may  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  students  into  the  King's  Inns;  Attomesys  may  take 
Catholic  apprentices,  and  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  educating 
their  children  Protestants;  and  barristers  may  marry  Catholics. 
Catholic  barristers,  and  apprentices  to  attorneys,  must,  nevertheless, 
qualify  themselves  for  the  benefits  of  this  act,  by  taking  the  oath 
of  the  ISth  &  Uth  Geo.  III.  c.  35. 

By  this  act,  so  much  of  9th  William  III.  c.  3.  and  2d  Anne,  c. 
6.  as  prevents  Protestants  from  intermarrying  with  Papists,  is 
repealed.  But  Protestants  married  to  Catholics  are  not  to  vote  at 
elections  ;  and  the  law  is  not  altered  which  makes  it  a  capital 
felony  for  a  priest  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic,  though  the  very  next  act  in  the  statute  book  enables  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant 
and  a  Presbyterian. 

By  this  act,  also,  the  7th  William  III.  for  restraining  foreign 
education,  is  repealed ;  and  Catholics  are  permitted  to.  teach  school 
without  taking  out  a  licence  from  the  ordinary.  And  so  much 
likewise  of  8th  Anne,  c.  S.  is  repealed,  which  enacts  that  no  Papist 
shall  take  more  than  two  apprentices. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  this  act,  the  Catholics  were  ac- 
cused of  professing  tenets  inimical  to  good  order  and  government ; 
and  with  harbouring  pretensions  to  the  Forfeited  estates  of  their  fore** 
£adiers,  and  with  wishing  to  subvert  the  existing  establishment, 
that  they  might  reinstate  a  Popish  one  in  its  stead.  The  general 
committee  were  also  accused  of  being  turbulent  and  seditious 
agitators.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  petition  which  they  presented 
this  year  to  Parliament,  was  the  act  of  an  obscure  faction,  confined 
merely  to  the  capital,  and  disavowed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholics. 

In  order  to  repel  the  first  of  these  accusations,  the  declaration  of 
1 774,  which  has  alreadybeen  introduced  into  this  work,  was  repub- 
lished, and  signed  by  Dr.  Troy  and  the  principal  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  kingdom.  The  second  charge  was  not  so  easily 
to  be  contradicted.  It  was  one  of  most  serious  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  body,  and,  if  suffered  to  pass  without  the 
fallacy  of  it  being  ei^posed,  would  have  contributed  to  defeat  all 
the  exertions  which  had  been  made  to  obtain  redress.  Urged 
by  these  considerations,  and  also  by  a  communication,  which, 

'  This  measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  wiihout  any 
communication  with  the  general  committee. 
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about  this  time,  was  made,  from  the  first  aumority,  that  a  further  ap« 
plication  for  relief  would  have  great  weight  with  his  Majesty,  and 
with  Parliament,  if  the  committee  were  qualified  to  declare,  that  it 
was  the  measure  of  every  Catholic  in  the  kingdom,*  the  committee 
devised  a  plan,  by  which-a  convention  of  delegates  should  be  held» 
elected  by  the  whole  Catholic  body.  A  circular  letter  was 
immediately  written,  directing  that  each  parish  should  proceed  to 
choose  one  or  two  electors,  and  that  these  electors  should  then 
elect  from  one  to  four  delegates,  as  it  might  appear  most  expedient 
to  them.  Their  directions  were  obeyed,  and  carried  into  efiect 
with  so  much  promptitude  and  good  order,  that  the  convention 
were  able  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  December,  without  the  smalles^t 
degree  of  tumult  or  agitation  having  occurred  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  circular  letter  had  been  laid  hold  of  by 
the  Government,  as  a  proper  instrument  with  which  to  rekindle 
the  embers  of  religious  animosities.  Where  the  partizans  of  Go- 
vernment were  sufficiently  strong,  corporate  and  county  meetings 
were  held  to  reprobate  the  plan  of  the  general  committee ;  but  if 
defeat,  or  even  formidable  resistance,  was  apprehended,  similar 
resolutions  were  entered  into  by  the  grand  juries,  where  success 
could  easily  be  secured,  from  the  influence  of  Government  in  their 
appointment. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  resolutions,  those  Fro-, 
testants  who  had  the  virtue  and  the  good  sense  neither  to  become 
the  tools  or.  the  dupes  of  Government,  held  a  great  number  of 
meetings  of  different  towns  and  districts.  Some  few,  with  Lon- 
donderry at  their  head,  expressed  themselves  favorable  to  a  gradual 
admission  of  the  Catholics ;  but  the  great  majority  followed  the 
example  of  an  immense  body  of  volunteers,  who,  when  assembled 
together  at  their  commemoration  meeting,  declared  their  sentiments 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  unqualified  extension  of  the  right  of 
sufirage  to  the  whole  Catholic  body. 

When  the  convention  met  in  December,  their  proceedings 
were  wise,  temperate,  and  decisive,  and  conducted  without  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  of  the  good  order  of  society. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  following  petition  to  the  King  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  pursuant  to  instructions  which  had  been  given 
to  each,  delegate  by  his  respective  electors.  ^ 

*  See  the  plan  for  conducting  the  election  of  delegates,  published  1709. 
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To  the  King*s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  the  humble  Petition  of  the 
Undersigned  Catholics,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
his  Catholic  Subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  your 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  presume  to 
approach  your  Majesty,  who  are  the  common  rather  of  all  your 
people,  and  humbly  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  manifold 
incapacities  and  oppressive  disqualifications  under  which  we  labor. 

For,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  after  a  century  of  uninter« 
rupted  loyalty,  in  which  time  five  foreign  wars  and  two  domestic 
rebellions  have  occurred,  after  having  taken  every  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  your  Majesty,  and  given,  and  being  still  ready  to 
give,  every  pledge,  which  can  be  devised  for  their  peaceable  de- 
meanour and  unconditional  submission  to  the  laws,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  stand  obnoxious  to  a  long  catalogue  of  statutes,  inflicting 
on  dutiful  and  meritorious  subjects  pains  'and  penalties  of  an 
extent  and  severity,  which  scarce  any  degree  of  delinquency  can  war- 
rant, and  prolonged  to  a  period,  when  no  necessity  can  be  alleged 
to  justify  their  continuance.    * 

In  the  first  place,  we  beg  leave,  with  all  humility,  to  represent 
to  your  Majesty,  that,  notwithstanding  the  lowest  departments  in 
your  Majesty's  fleets  and  armies  are  largely  supplied  by  our  num- 
bers, and  your  revenue  in  this  country  to  a  great  degree  supported 
by  our  contributions,  we  are  disabled  from  serving  your  Majesty 
in  any  office  of  trust  and  emolument  whatsoever,  civil  or  mUitary-— a 
proscription,  which  disregards  capacity  or  merit,  admits  of  neither 
qualification  nor  degree,  and  rests  as  an  universal  stigma  of  distrust 
upon  the  whole  body  of  your  Catholic  subjects. 

We  are  interdicted  from  all  municipal  stations,  and  the  franchise 
of  all  guilds  and  corporations ;  and  our  exclusion  from  the  bene- 
fits annexed  to  those  situations  is  not  an  evil  terminating  in  itself ; 
for,  by  giving  an  advantage  over  us  to  those,  in  whom  they  are 
exclusively  vested,  they  establish  throughout  the  kingdom  a  species 
of  qualified  monopoly,  uniformly  operating  in  our  disfavor,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of  trade. 

Wc  may  not  found  nor  endow  any  university,  college,  or  school^ 
for  the  education  of  .our  children  ;   and  we  are  interdicted  fron^ 
obtaining  degrees  in  the  university  of  Dublin  by  the  several  char- 
ters and  statutes  now  in  force  therein. 

We  are  totally  prohibited  from  keeping  or  using  weapons,  for  the 
defence  of  our  houses,  families,  or  persons,  whereby  we  are  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  burglary,  robbery,  and  assassination ;  and  to 
enforce  this  prohibition,  contravening  that  great  original  law  of 
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nature,  which  enjoins  us  to  self-defence,  a  varicftyof  statutes  exist, 
not  less  grievous  and  oppressive  in  their  provisions,  than  unjust  in 
their  object  \  by  one  oiF  which,  enacted  so  lately  as  within  these 
sixteen  years,  every  one  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  of 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  peer  or  peasant^  is  compellable  by  any 
magistrate  to  come  forward  and  convict  himself  of  what  may  be 
thought  a  singular  offence  in  a  country  professing  to  be  free^^keep- 
ing  arms  for  his  defence ;  or,  if  he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  may 
incHir  not  only  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  the  vile  and  ignominious 
punishments  of  the  pillory  and  whipping,  penalties  appropriated  to 
the  most  infamous  malefactors,  and  more  terrible  to  a  liberal  mind 
than  death  itself. 

y/No  Catholic  whatsoever,  as  we  apprehend,  has  his  personal 

/property  secure.     The  law  allows  and  encourages  the  disobedient 

/  and  unnatural  child  to  conform  and  deprive  him  of  it :  the  un- 

I    happy  father  does  not,  even  by  the  surrender  of  his  all,  purchase 

\  his  repose  ;  he  may  be  attacked  by  new  bills,  if  his  future  industry 

be  successful,  and  again  be  plundered  by  due  process  of  law. 

We  are  excluded,  or  may  be  excluded,  from  all  petit  juries, 
in  civil  actions,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Protestant ;  and  we  are 
further  excluded  from  all  petit  juries  in  trials  by  ihformation  or  in- 
dictment founded  on  any  of  the  Popery  laws,  by  which  law  we 
most  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  loyal  subjects,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  are  in  this  their  native  land,  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  that  of  aliens,  for  they  may  demand  an  equitable  privilege 
denied  to  us,  of  having  half  their  jury  aliens  like  themselves. 

We  may  not  serve  on  grand  juries,  unless,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  can  ever  happen,  there  should  not  be  found  a  sufficiency  o^ 
Protestants  to  complete  the  pannel ;  contrary  to  that  humane  and 
equitable  principle  of  the  law,  which  says,  that  no  man  shall  be 
convicted  of  any  capital  offence,  unless  by  the  concurring  verdicts  of 
two  juries  of  his  neighbours  and  equals ;  whereby,  (and  to  this 
we  humbly  presume  more  particularly  to  implore  your  royal  at- 
tention) we  are  deprived  of  the  great  palladium  of  the  Constitution^ 
trial  by  our  peers,  independent  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  our 
property  being  taxed  in  assessments  by  a  body,  from  which  we  are 
formally  excluded. 

We  avoid  a  further  enumeration  of  inferior  grievances;  but  may 
it  please  your  Majesty,  there  remains  one  incapacity,  which  your 
loyal  subjects,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  feel  with  most  poignant 
anguish  of  mind,  as  being  the  badge  of  unmerited  disgrace  and 
ignominy,  and  the  cause  and  bitter  aggravation  of  all  our  other 
calamities  ;  we  are  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  the  mani- 
fest perversion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  your 
faithful  subjects  are  thereby  taxed,  where  they  are  not  represented. 
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actuaUy  or  virtu»lly>  tnd  bound  by  laws,  in  tb«  framing  of  Mrhich 
they  have  no  power  to  give  or  withhold  their  assent  \  and  we  most 
humbly  implore  vour  Majesty  to  believe»  that  this  our  prime  and 
heavy  grievance  is  not  an  evil  merely  speculativei  but  is  attended 
with  great  distress  to  all  ranks^  and,  in  many  instances,  with  the 
total  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  lower  orders  of  your  Majesty's 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  for,  may  it 
please  your  Majesty,  not  to  mention  the  infinite  variety  of  advantaged 
in  point  of  protection  and  otherwise,  which  the  enjoyment  of  the^ 
elective  franchise  gives  to  those  who  possess  it,  nor  the  consequent 
inconveniencies  to  which  those  who  are  deprived  thereof  are  liable  ; 
'not  to  mention  the  disgrace  to  three-fourths  of  your  loyal  subjects 
of  Ireland,  of  living  the  only  body  of  men  incapable  of  franchise, 
in  a  nation  possessing  a  free  Constitution,  it  continually  happens, 
and  <^  necessity  from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  law  must  happen, 
that  multitudes  of  the  Catholic  tenantry  in  divers  counties  in  this 
kingdom  are^  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  expelled  from  their 
tenements  and  farms,  to  make  room  for  Protestant  freeholders, 
who,  by  their  votes,  may  contribute  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  their  landlords ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  recurrence 
of  a  general  elecrion,  that  period  which  is  the  boast  and  laudable 
triumph  of  our  t'rotestant  brethren,  a  visitation  and  heavy  curse 
to  usy  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects.  And  may  it 
please  your  Majesty,  this  uncertainty  of  possession  to  your  Majesty's 
Catholic  subjects,  operates  as  a  perpetual  restraint  and  discourage- 
ment on  industry  and  the  spirit  of  cultivation,  whereby  it  happens, 
that  this  your  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  possessing  many  and 
great  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  so  as  to  be  exceeded 
therein  by  few,  if  any  countries  on  the  earth,  is  yet  prevented  from 
availing  herself  thereof  so  fully  as  she  otherwise  might,  to  the 
furtherance  of  your  Majesty's  honor,  and  the  more  effectual  sup- 
port of  your  service. 

And,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  evil  does  not  even  rest  here; 
for  many  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  to  preserve  their 
families  from  total  destruction,  submit  to  a  noniinal  conformity 
against  their  conviction  and  their  conscience,  and  preferring  perjury  ' 
to  famine,  take  oaths  which  they  utterly  disbelieve;  a  circum- 
stance which  we  doubt  not  will  shock  your  Majesty's  well  known 
and  exemplary  piety,  not  less  than  the  misery  which  drives  those 
unhappy  wretches  to  so  desperate  a  measure,  must  distress  and 
wound  your  royial  clemency  and  commiseration. 

And  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  though  we  might  here  rest 

our  case  on  its  own  merits,  justice,  and  expediency,  yet  we  further 

presume   humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  right  of 

•franchise  was,  with  divert  <^her  rights,  enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  of 
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this  kingdom,  from  the  first  adoption  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution by  our  forefathers,  was  secured  to  at  least  a  great  part 
of  our  body  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  guaranteed  by 
your  Majesty's  royal  predecessors.  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  finally  confirmed  and  ratified  by  Parliament ;  notwith- 
standing which,  and  in  breach  of  the  public  faith  of  the  nation, 
thus  solemnly  pledged,  for  which  our  ancestors  paid  a  valuable 
consideration,  in  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  a  great  part  of 
this  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
on  our  part,  to  the  terms  of  the  said  treaty,  and  our  unremitting 
loyalty  from  that  day  to  the  present,  the  said  right  of  elective 
franchise  was  finally  and  universally  taken  away  from  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  so  lately  as  the  first  year  of  his  Majesty  Eang  George 
the  Second. 

And  when  we  thus  presume  to  submit  this  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  to  your  Majesty's  royal  notice,  it  is  not  that  we 
ourselves  consider  it  to  be  the  strong  part  of  our  case ;  for,  though 
our  rights  were  recognized,  they  were  by  no  means  created 
by  that  treaty ;  and  we  do  with  all  humility  conceive,  that  if 
no  such  event  as  the  said  treaty  had  ever  taken  place,  your 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  from  tlieir  unvarying  loyalty,  and 
dutiful  submission  to  the  laws,  and  from  the  great  support  afibrded 
by  them  to  your  Majesty's  Government  in  this  country,  as  well 
in  their  personal  service,  in  your  Majesty's  fleets/  and  armies,  as 
from  the  taxes  and  revenues  levied  on  their  property,  are  fully 
competent,  and  justly  entitled  to  participate  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 

And  now  that  we  have,  with  all  humility,  submitted  our  griev- 
ances to  your  Majesty,  permit  us,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  again 
to  represent  our  sincere  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  as  establish- 
ed in  the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  our  unin« 
terrupted  loyalty,  peaceable  demeanour,  and  submission  to  the  laws 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  our  determination  to  persevere  in  the 
same  dutiful  conduct,  which  has,  under  your  Majesty's  happy 
auspices,  procured  us  those  relaxations  of  the  penal  statutes,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  thought  pro- 
per to  grant ;  we  humbly  presume  to  hope,  that  your  Majesty, 
in  your  paternal  goodness  and  aflFection  towards  a  numerous  and 
oppressed  body  of  your  loyal  subjects,  may  be  graciously  pleased 
to  recommend  to  your  Parliament  of  Ireland,  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  whole  of  our  situation,  our  numbers,  our  merits, 
and  our  sufferings  ;  and  as  we  do  not  give  place  to  any  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  sacred  person, 
we  cannot  suppress  our  wishes  of  being  restored  to  the  rights  and 
^privileges  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  thereby  becom- 
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ing  more  worthy^  as  well  as  more  capable,  of  rendering  your 
Majesty  that  service,  which  it  is  not  less  our  duty  than  our  incli- 
nation to  afford. 

So  may  your  Majesty  transmit  to  your  latest  posterity,  a  crown 
secured  by  public  advantage  and  public  affection  ;  and  so  may  your 
royal  person  become,  if  possible,  more  dear  to  your  grateful  people. 

On  the  2d  January,  1793,  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  deputed 
to  present  this  petition,  were  introduced  to  his  Majesty  by  Mr. 
Dundas  }  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Westmore- 
land, in  a  speech  from  the  throne  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
said,  « I  have  it  in  particular  command  from  his  Majesty^  to  re- 
commend it  to  you,  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a  general 
union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in 
support  of  the  established  Constitution ;  with  this  view  his  Majesty 
trusts,  that  the  situation  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  will 
engage  your  serious  attention ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  subject, 
he  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Parliament.'' 

In  a  few  days  afterwards.  Major  Hobart,  the  chief  Secretary 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  the  Catholics, 
and  soon  after  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  following  <<  act 
for  affording  relief  to  his  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland." 

Whereas  various  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed,  imposing 
on  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  many  restraints  and  disabilities  to  which  other  subjects 
of  this  realm  are  not  liable :  and,  from  the  peaceable  and  loyal  den 
meanour  of  his  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  is 
Jit  that  such  restraints  and  disabilities  shall  be  discontinued :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects,  being  Papists,  or 
persons  prpfessing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or 
married  to  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  educating  any  of  their  children  in  that  religion* 
shall  not  be  liable  or  subject  to  any  penalties,  forfeitures,  disabilities, 
or  incapacities  -,  or  to  any  laws  for  the  limitation,  charging,  or 
discovering  of  their  estates  and  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
touching  the  acquiring  of  property,  or  securities  affecting  property, 
save  such  as  his  Majestj/s  subjects  of  the  Protectant  religion  are 
liable  and  subject  to;  and  that  such  parts  of  all  oaths  as  are 
required  to  be  taken  by  persons,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
voting  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  also 
such  parts  of  all  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  persons  voting  ait 
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elections  for  members  to  serve  in  Pariinments  as  import  to  deny 
that  the  person  taking  the  same  is  a  Papist,  or  married  to  a  Papist, 
or  educates  his  children  in  the  Popish  religion,  shall  not  hereafter 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  voter,  but  shall  be  omitted  by  the 
person  administering  the  same  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  entitle  ai  Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  vote  at  an  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  that  he  should  at  or  previous  co  his  voting,  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  statute  now  in  force  to 
the  contrary  of  any  of  the  said  matters,  in  any- wise  notwithstand- 
ing. 

2.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  Papists, 
or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who 
may  claim  to  have  a  right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, or  of  voting  for  magistrates  in  any  city,  town  corporate, 
or  borough,  within  this  kingdom,  be  hereby  required  to  perform 
all  qualifications,  registries,  and  other  requisites,  which  are  now 

.required  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  in  like  cases,  by  any 
law  or  laws  now  of  force  in  this  kingdom,  save  and  except  sucn 
oaths  and  parts  of  oaths,  as  are  herein  before  excepted. 

3.  And  provided  always.  That  nothing  herein  before  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  alter  any  law 
or  2LCt  of  Parliament  now  in  force,  by  which  certain  qualifications 
are  required  to  be  performed  by  persons  enjoying  any  offices  or 
places  of  trust  under  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  other 
than  as  hereinafter  is  enacted. 

4.  Provided  also.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  give  Papists  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  religion,  a  right  to  vote  at  any  parish  vestry  for  levying  money 
to  rebuild  or  repair  any  parish  church,  or  respecting  the  demising 
or  disposal  of  the  income  of  any  estate  belonging  to  any  church  or 
parish,  or  for  the  salary  of  the  Parish  clerk,  or  at  the  election  of  any 
churchwarden. 

5.  Provided  always,  That  nothing  ccmtained  in  this  act  shall  ex- 
tend to,  or  be  construed  to  aflFect  any  action  or  suit  now  depend- 
ing, which  shall  have  been  brought  or  instituted  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  session  of  Parliament. 

6.  Provided  also,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
to  authorize  any  Papist  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  to  have  or  keep  in  his  hands  or  possession  any 
arms,  armor,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike  stores,  sword  blades, 
barrels,  locks,  or  stocks  of  guns  or  fire  arms,  or  to  exempt  such 
person  from  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  inflicted  by  any  act  respect- 
ing arms,  armor,  or  ammunition,  in  the  hands  or  possession  of  any 
Papist,  or  respecting  Papists  having  or  keeping  svich  warlike  stores, 
save  and  except  Papists  or  persons  of  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  religion,  seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  or  possessed  of  a  personal  estate  of  one  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  keep  arms  and  ammunition  as 
Protestants  now  by  law  may  ;  and  also  save  and  except  Papists  or 
Roman  Catholics  possessing  a  freehold  estate  of  ten  pounds  yearly 
value,  and  less  than  one  hundred  poundsi  or  a  personal  estate  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  who 
shall  have,  at  the  session  of  the  peace  in  the  county  in  which  they 
reside,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  be  taken,  by  an 
ace  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  present 
Majesty's  reign,  entitled,  « An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  sub*> 
jects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him  ;*' 
and  also,  in  open  court,  swear  and  subscribe  an  affidavit,  that  they 
ace  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate,  yielding  a  clear  yearly  profit  to 
the  person  making  the  same,  of  ten  pounds,  or  a  personal  property 
of  three  hundred  pounds  above  his  just  debts,  specifying  therein 
the  name  and  nature  of  such  freehold,  and  nature  of  such  personal 
property  ;  which  affidavits  shall  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  derk 
of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  for  his  trouble  a  fee  of  sixpence,  and 
no  more,  for  every  such  affidavit  i  and  the  person  making  such 
affidavits,  and  possessing  such  property,  may  keep  and  use  arms  and 
ammunition  as  Protestants  may,  so  long  as  they  shall  respectively 
possess  a  property  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards, 
if  freehold,  or  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  if  personal,  any 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
Papists,  or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjov,  all  civil  and  military  offices, 
or  places  of  trust  or  profit  under  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, in  this  kingdom  ;  and  to  hold  or  take  degrees^  or  anjfpro^ 
Jessorship  in,  or  be  masters  or  fellows  of  any  college  to  be  hereafter 
founded  in  this  kingdom,  provided  that  such  college  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  shall  not  be  founded  ex- 
clusively for  the  education  of  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  consist  exclusively  of 
masters,  fellows,  or  other  persons  to  be  named  or  elected  oa  the 
foundation  of  such  college,  being  persons  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in, 
and  to  be  a  member  of  any  lay  body  corporate^  except  the  college 
of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabedi,  near  Dub- 
lin, without  taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  supre- 
ihacy,  or  abjuration,  or  making  or  subscribing  the  declaration  requir- 
ed to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed,  to  end)le  any  person  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  of  such  places,  and  without  receiving  the  Sacnunent 
of  the  Lord's  Supper^  according  to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
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the  Church  of  Ireland,  any  law,  statute,  or  lye-lawy  of  any  corpora' 
tion^  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  \  provided  that  every  such  per- 
son shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  appointed  by  the  ace,  passed  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entitled 
•<An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persua- 
tion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him  ;*'  and  also  the  oath  and  de- 
claration following,  that  is  to  say : 

«  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  piofess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion/' 

<<  I  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest, 
as  unchristian  and  impious,  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder, 
destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any  person  whatsoever  for  or  under 
the  pretence  ot  being  a  heretic ;  and  I  do  declare  solemnly  before 
God,  that  I  believe,  that  no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or 
wicked,  can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or  under  pretence  or 
color  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  ike  churchy  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever.  I  also  declare, 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither  am  I  thereby 
required  to  believe  or  profess  that  the  Pope  is  infallibley  or  that  I 
am  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though 
the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  should  issue  or  direct  such 
order  \  but,  on  tne  contrary,  I  hold  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  me 
to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience  thereto :  I  further  declare,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  sin  whatsoever^  committed  by  me,  can  be 
forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or  of  any  priest,  or  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  \  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past 
sins,  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to 
atone  to  God,  are  previous  and  indispensible  requisites  to  establish 
a  well-founded  expectation  of  forgiveness ;  and  that  any  person 
who  receives  absolution  without  these  previous  requisites,  so  far 
from  obtaining  thereby  any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional 
guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament ;  and  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  being  ;  I 
do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  Catholic  establishment  in  its  stead ;  and  I  do 
solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  1  am 
or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  Protestant  Government  in  this  kingdom. 
<«  So  help  me  God." 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  may  be  capable  of  being 
elected  professors  of  medicine  upon  the  foundation  ,of  Sir  Patrick 
Dutuii  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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9.  Provided  always^  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,- to  enable  any  person 
to .  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercise, 
or  enjoy  the  Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  othet 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  this  kingdom,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor or  Keeper,  or  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  this  king- 
dom, Lord  High  Treasurer,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Comnlon  Fleas,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Cpurt  of  Exchequer,  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Master  or  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls,  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Vice- 
Treasurer,  Teller  and  Cashier  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Auditor 
General,  Lieutenant  or  Governor,  or  Custos  JRotulorum  of  Counties, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  this  kingdom.  Member  of  his  Majesty's 
most  honorable  Privy  Council,  Prinie  Serjeant,  Attorney* CJeneral, 
Solicitor-General,  Second  and  Third  Serjeants  at  Law  or  King's 
Council,  Masters  in  Chancery,  Provost  or  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin ; 
Postmaster  General,  Master  and  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces,  General  on  the  Staff,  and  Sheriffs  and  Sub-sheriffs  of  any 
County  in  this  kingdom,  or  any  office  contrary  to  the  rtdes^  orders,  and 
directions,  made  and  established  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled,  <<  An  Act  for  the 
explaining  of  some  doubts  arising  upon  an  act,  entitled,  an  Act  for 
the  better  execution  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  Declaration  for  the 
settlement  of  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  satisfaction  of  the  several 
interests  of  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  other  his  Majesty's  Subjects 
there^  and  for  making  some  alterations  of,  and  additions  unto  the 
said  act,  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  Settlement  of  this 
Kingdom,"  unless  he  shall  have  taken,  made,  and  subscribed 
the  oaths  and,  declaration,  and  performed  the  several  requisites 
which  by  any  law  heretofore  made,  and  now  of  force,  are  re- 
quired to  enable  any  person  to  sit  or  vote,  or  to  hold,  exercise, 
and  enjoy,  the  said  offices  respectively. 

10.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  enable  any  Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish 
or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  exercise  any  right  of  presentation  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  whatsoever. 

IL  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Papist,  or  person  professing 
the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall  be  liable  to,  or  sub* 
ject  to  any  penalty  for  not  attending  divine  service  On  the  Sabbath- 
day,  called  Supday,  in  his  or  her  parish  church. 
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12.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  hetein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  authorize  any  Popish  priest,  or 
reputed  Popish  priest,  to  celebrate  marriage  between  Protestant  and 
Protestant^  or  between  any  person  who  hath  been,  or  professed  him- 
self or  hersdf  to  be  a  Protestant  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
^  before  such  celebration  of  marriage,  and  a  Papist,  unless  such  Protes- 
txint  and  Papist  should  have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  oE  the 
Protestant  religion  \  and  that  every  Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish 
priest,  who  shall  celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Protestants, 
or  between  any  such  Protestant  and  Papist,  unless  sucli  Protestant 
and  Papist  shall  have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his 
Majesty,  upon  conviction  thereof. 

18.  And  whereas  it  may  be  expedient,  in  case  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  stuxessorSy  shall  be  pleased  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the 
college  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  and  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  as  to  enable  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  enter  into  or  take  degrees  in  the  said  university ^ 
to  remove  any  obstacle  which  now  ewists  by  statute  law ;  be  it 
enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nienty-three,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any 
person  upon  taking  any  of  the  degrees  usually  conferred  by  the 
said  university  to  make  or  subscribe  any  declaration,  or  to  take 
any  oath  save  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  law  or  sta* 
tute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

14.  Provided  always.  That  no  Pajnst  or  Roman  Catholic,  or 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  shall 
take  any  benefit  by  or  under  this  act,  unless  he  shall  have  first 
taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  and  declaration  in  this  act  contained 
and  set  forth,  and  also  the  said  oath  appointed  by  the  said  act 
passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign, 
entitled  <<  An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever 
persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him,"  in  some  one  of  his 
mjesty's  four  courts  of  Dublin,  or  at  the  general  sessions  of  the 
peace,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof  to  be  holden  for  the  county, 
city,  or  borough  wherein  such  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  doth  inhabit  or 
dwel],  or  before  the  going  judge  or  judges  of  assize,  in  the  county 
wherein  such  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  religion  doth  inhabit  and  dwell,  in 
open  court. 

15.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  the  names  oi 
such  persons  as  shall  so  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oaths  and  decla- 
ration, with  their  titles  and  additions,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  rolls 
for  that  purpose  to  be  appointed  by  said  respective  courts ;  zrA 
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that  the  said  rolh,  once  in  everj  yesuTf  shaU  be  transf&itted  to,  and 
^po^ited  in  the  rolls  office  in  this  l^ingdom,  to  remain  ^amongst 
the  records  thereof;  and  the  masters  or  keepa:^  of  the  rolls  in  this 
kingdom^  or  their  lawful  deputy  or  deputies^  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  give  and  deliver  to  soch  person  or  persons  so  tak* 
ii^  and  subscribing  the  said  oaths  and  declaration)  a  certificate  or 
certificates  of  such  person  or  persons  having  taken  and  subscribed 
the  said  oaths  and  declaration,  for  each  of  which  certificates  the 
sum  of  one  shilling,  and  no  more^  shall  be  paid. 

16.  And  be  it  further  provided  and  enacted,  That  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety«>three, 
no  freeholder,  burgess,  freeman,  or  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom,  bding 
a  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  professing  the  Roman* 
Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  shall  at  any  time  be  capable  of  giving 
his  vote  for  the  electing  of  any  knight  or  knights  of  any  shire  or 
county  within  this  kingdom,  or  citiaen  or  burgess  to  serve  m 
any  Parliament,  until  he  shall  have  fii^t  produced  and  shown  t^ 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  said  county,  or  his  deputy  or  deputies,  at 
any  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  said  shire,  and  to  the 
respective  chief  officer  or  officers  of  any  city,  borou^,  or  town 
corporate  to  whom  the  return  of  any  citizen  or  burgess  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  such  certificate  of  his  having  taken  and  subscribed  the 
said  oaths  and  declaration,  either  from  the  rolls  office,  or  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  said  oaths  and  declaration 
shall  be  taken  and  subscribed ;  and  such  person  being  a  freeholder, 
freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabitant,  so  producing  and  showing  such 
certificate,  shall  be  then  permitted  to  vote  as  amply  and  fully  as 
any  Protestant  freeholder,  freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabitant  of  such 
county,  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  but  not  otherwise.' 

■  As  admission  into  the  Army  and  Navy  is  the  only  concession  that  has 
been  made  to  the  Catholics,  it  may  be  as  well  to  enumerate  here,  as  in  any 
other  place,  the  various  disabilities  to  which  they  are  still  liable. 

Education^ — ^They  cannot  teach  school,  unless  they  take  the  oaths  of 
15th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  They  cannot  take  Protestant  scholars^  or  be  ushera 
to  Protestant  schoolmasters,  32d  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 

Guardianship, — ^They  cannot  be  guardians,  unless  they  take  the  oaths  of 
13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  If  eccKsiasticst  they  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  be  guardians  ;  nor  can  any  Catholic  begu^rdian  to  a  childqfa.  Protestant, 
30th  Geo.  III.  c.  29. 

Marriage. — If  a  Catholic  clergyman  marries  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic, 
the  marriage  is  null  and  void,  and  he  is  liable  to  huifer  death,  32d  Geo.  IIL 
c.  21.  and  33.  G.  III.  c.  21.  ^  12. 

Self^defince. —  "No  Catholic  can  keep  arms;  unless  he  possesses  a  freehold 
estate  of  10/.  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  300/.  If  so  qualified,  he  must 
further  qualify  himself  by  takin**  the  oaths  of  13th,  14tn  Geo.  III.  c.  33. 
unless  he  has  a  freehold  esjtale  of  100/.  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of 
XOQOL  33d  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 

ij^ercise  o/*JRe/i^ion.— The  Catholic  clergy  must  take  the  oaths  of  13tb,  14th 
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The  general  committee,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
King  for  this  most  importafit  concession,  presented  the  following 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  his 
Majesty. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  animated  with  sentiments  of  the  most  lively  grati- 
tude, beg  leave  to  approach  your  Majesty  with  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks,  for  the  substantial  benefits,  which,  through  your 
Majesty's  gracious  recommendations,  we  have  received  from  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  Paiiiament. 

Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  your  Majesty's  goodness,  we 
reflect,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  last  and  signal  instance  of  your 
royal  favor,  the  disabilities  under  which  we  and  our  ancestors  so 
long  labored,  have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  been  removed,  the 
constitutional  energy  of  three-fourths  of  your  loyal  subjects  re** 
stored  to  their  country,  and  themselves  enabled  to  testify,  in  a 
mannermore  useful  to  your  Majesty's  service,  their  devoted  attach* 
ment  to  your  person,  family,  and  Government.  Restored  as  we 
now  are,  to  such  valuable  privileges,  it  shall  be  our  duty,  as  it  is 

Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  register  their  place  of  abode,  age,  and  parish.  No 
chapel  can  have  a  steeple  or  bell,  no  funeral  can  take  place  in  any  church 
or  chapel-yard,  and  no  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  religion  or  habits  of  their 
order  are  permitted,  except  within  their  several  places  of  worship,  or  in 
private  houses,  ^lst,22d  Geo.  III.  c.  S4.  §6. 

Property, — The  laws  of  Anne  are  in  force  against  all  Catholics  who  do  not 
take  the  oaths  of  ISth,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  ako  against  all  those  who 
may  have  lapsed  or  become  converts  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

Franchises. — No  Catholics  can  hold  any  of  the  offices  enumerated  in 
$  9.  of  the  act  here  inserted  of  33  G.  III.  c.  Ql: 

Catholics  cannot  sit  in  Parliament.  They  cannot  vote  at  the  elections  for 
members  without  taking  the  oaths  of  the  13tb,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  of 
S3d  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  They  cannot  vote  at  vestries.  They  cannot  be  barris- 
ters, attorneys,  or  professors  of  medicine  in  Sir  P.  Dunn's  foundation,  without 
taking  the  oaths  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  of  33d.  Geo.  III.  c. 
21.  or  even  fowlers  2iVid  game-keepers. 

Catholic  Soldiers,  by  the  mutiny  act,  if  they  refuse  to  frequent  the  Church 
of  England  worship,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  commanding  officer, 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  ISd.;  and,  for  the  second,  not  only  forfeit 
12d.  but  be  laid  in  irons  for  12  hours;  and,  by  the  2d  section,  art  5,  of 
the  articles  of  war,  the  punishment  even  extends  to  that  of  death. 

An  Irish  Cath(»lic  officer  or  soldier  on  landing  in  Great  Britain,  Jersey,  or 
Guernsey,  is  immediately  liable  to  the  penalty^  among  others,  by  the 
English  act  1st  Geo.  I.  c.  IS.  of  forfeiting  300/. 

Catholics  axe  excluded  from  holding  the  offices  of  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor,  or  Director,  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

No  part,  scarcely,  in  fact,  of  the  penal  code  is  repealed,  but  all  of  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  full  force  against  those  Catholics  who  have  not 
qualified  themselves  for  relief  from  its  violence,  by  taking  the  oaths  of  tSth» 
14tb  Geo.  IIJ.  c.  35.  or  who  may  have  lapsed  or  become  converts  to  the 
Catholic  religion. 
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e^t  indinatbni  to  Unite  in  support  of  our  excellent  Conatitution,  as 
e;}tabli8hed  in  King,  Lords  and  Commons :  a  Constitution  rerered 
by  us  for  its  excellence,  even  when  secluded  from  its  blessings,  and 
from  which  every  advantage  we  derive  becomes  a  new  tie  of  fidelity 
and  attachment. 

Permit  us,  most  gracious  Sov^eign,  to  express  our  unfeigned 
satisfaction,  that,  to  a  Monarch  endeared  to  us  by  so  many  pfoon  of 
clemency,  belongs  the  glorious  distinctions  of  beings  the  first  to 
begin  that  work  of  emancipation,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
we  humUy  hope,  your  Majesty  will  enjoy  the  gratification  of 
Seeing  your  whole  people  united  in  the  bonds  of  equal  law  and  equal 
liberty. 

May  your  Majesty  long  continue  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  your 
faithful  subjects,  dispensing,  as  common  father  to  all  your  people, 
Ae  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom,  peace,  and  union. 

Although  this  act  declared  that  Catholics  might  hold  any 
military  office  or  employment,  as  its  powers  could  not  extend  out 
of  Iceland,  and  as  all  Irish  Catholic  soldiers,  bailors,  and  officers. 
Were  uniformly  employed  on  services  out  of  Ireland,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  Government,  that,  in  order  to  give  it  any  useful 
efiect  in  this  respect,  the  English  act  of  1st  Geo.  L  which  prohibits 
Catholics  frbm  filling  any  military  situation,  should  be  repealed. 
In  answer  to  their  application,  the  Catholics  were  informed  bir 
Lord  Hobart,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  inimediately  adopted, 
md  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  shown  to  tnem,  con- 
taining the  promise  of  the  English  Government.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  when,  upon  the  debate  of  this  act,  Lord  Famham  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  clause  relating  to  the  military  officers,  by 
rendering  its  operation  conditional,  until  England  should  pass  a 
similar  law,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Clare,  opposed  it ;  «  for,''  said 
he,  <*  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  his  Majesty  would  appoint  a 
man  to  such  a  post  until  the  laws  of  the  empire  should  fully  qualify 
him  to  act  in  every  part  of  it.  It  was  more  than  probable  a 
similar  law  to  this  would  be  adopted  in  England  before  the  lapse 
of  two  months,  and  on  this  ground  the  amendment  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary."* 

fourteen  years,  howerer,  were  allowed  to  pass  by  without  anj 
such  law  having  been  attempted  to  be  adopted  in  England ;  and, 
when  the  late  Ministers  sought  to  rescue  the  plighted  faith  of 
Aeir  predecessors  from  well  merited  reproach,  they  were  accused 
of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  established  church,  and  driven  from 
the  councils  of  his  Majesty  as  the  allies  of  the  Pope  and  the  instm* 
ments  of  Bonaparte. 

>  Pliowdai's  Hist»  tii  Br.  Empire  during  1792  ano  1709. 
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In  the  course  of  this  year*  a  most  unequivocal  proof  was  given 
of  the  liberal  sentiments  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  their  Catholic  fellow^ 
countrymen.  At  the  meeting  of  the  convention  of  delegates, 
which  was  held  in  February,  at  Dungannon,  and  in  which  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim,  Down,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Mo- 
naghan,  were  fully  represented,  they  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  including  the 
unqualified  admission  of  the  Catholics.  The  Synod  of  Ulster 
also  (a  body  consisting  of  the  whole  dissenting  clergy  of  the  Nortby 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  together  with  a  lay  delegate  from 
each  parish)  presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution. 

These  occurrences  are  of  vast  importance  in  forming  a  correct 
view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Protestants  upon  this  question ; 
because  the  Presbyterians  being  in  numbers  fully  equal  to  the  Pro- 
testants.of  the  Church  of  England,  it  leaves  but  a  small  number  of 
the  whole  people  adverse  to  the  Catholic  claims,  even  if  all  these 
Protestants  were,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  hostile  to  emancipa- 
tion. 

During  this  session,  another  subject  occupied  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  upper  house  of  Parliament.  Disturbances  had  broken 
out,  and  outrages  were  committed  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Meath,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan,  by  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  rank  in  life,  associated  under  the  name  of  de- 
fenders. .  This  body  had  its  origin  in  religious  persecution,  and 
was  an  al^iost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system,  according  to 
^hich  Ulster  had  been  colonized  and  settled,  and  Ireland  ruled 
since  the  reformation.  In  that  province  English  and  Scotch  plan- 
ters had  been  established  on  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  native 
Catholics.  These  last  were,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  bogs  and  mountains ;  but,  even  there,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  lose  the  remembrance  of  their  forefathers,  their  power  and  their 
opulence,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  security  and  content.,  The 
bogs  and  mountains  afforded  them  no  refuge  against  the  acts  of 
uniformity  and  supremacy,  or  the  accumulating  oppressions  of  the 
Popery  laws.  Nor  were  the  wretched  inhabitants  exempted  by 
their  defenceless  condition  from  the  hatred,  contempt,  and  perse- 
cution of  their  privileged  and  arrogant  neighbours.  Hence  arose 
a  mutual  rancorous  animosity  between  the  new  settlers  and  natives  ^ 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  last  it  became  more 
voilent  and  intolerant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

The  volunteers,  by  the  benign  influetice  of  their  institution,  had^ 
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for  the  first  time,  considerably  abated  this  spirit ;  and,  by  their 
successful  activity  as  military  men,  in  keeping  the  peace,  had  pre* 
vented  its  receiving  fresh  provocation  by  outrage  and  insult.  But 
in 'proportion  as  this  body  declined,  or  was  discouraged,  prejudi* 
ces  and  hatred  revived,  especially  in  districts  remote  from  the 
principal  presbyterian  towns,  where  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
most  enlightened  dissenters  could  scarcely  operate.  These  pre* 
judices,  which  chiefly  prevailing  in  the  county  of  Armagh,'  ex« 

'  Lord  Viscount  GoMfortTs  Addrest  to  the  Magiitrates  of  the  County  of  AriNtigh. 
Geatlemen — Ilavitig  reauested  your  attendance  here  this  da}'^  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  btate  ihe  grounds  upon  which  I  thought  it  adviseable  to  propose  ihis 
meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  your  cone>ideration  a  plan  which 
occurs  to  me  as  most  likely  to  check  the  enormities  that  have  already 
brought  disgrace  upon  tliis  country,  and  may  soon  reduce  it  into  deep  dis- 
tress. It  is  no  secret,  that  a  persecution,  accompauied  with  ail  the  circum* 
stances  of  ferocious  cruelty,  which  have  in  all  ages  distinguished  that 
dreadful  calamity,  is  now  raging  in  this  country.  Neither  a^e  nor  sex,  uor 
even  acknowledged  innocence  as  to  any  guilt  in  the  late  disturbances,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much  less  to  afford  protection. 
.  The  only  crime  which  the  wretclied  objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution 
are  charged  with,  is  a  crime,  indeed,  of  easy  proof;  it  is  simply  a  profession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  an  intimate  connection  with  a  person 
professing  this  faith.  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  themselves  judges 
of  this  new  species  of  delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  have  denounced 
is  equally  concise  and  terriole  !  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of  all 
property,  and  an  immediate  banishment.  It  would  be  extremely  painful, 
and  surely  unnecessary,  to  detail  the  horrors  that  attend  the  execution  of  so 
rude  and  tremendous  a  proscription — a  proscriptiod  that  certainly  exceeds,  in 
the  comparative  number  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every  example 
that  ancient  and  modern  history  can  supply  :  for,  where  have  we  heard,  or  in 
vhat  story  of  human  cruelties  have  we  read,  of  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
tff  a  populous  country  deprived  at  one  blow  of  the  means,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits, 
of  their  industry,  and  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  season,  to  seek 
a  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  helpless  families  where  chance  may  guide 
tbem.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now  acting  in 
this  county.  Yet  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken  sentiments  of  indignation 
and  compassion  in  the  coldest  bosoms.  These  horrors  are  now  acting  with 
impunity.  The  spirit  of  impartial  justice  (without  which  law  is  nothing 
better  than  an  instrument  of  tyranny)  has  for  a  time  disappeared  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  the  supineness  of  the  magistracy  of  Armagh  is  become  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  said  in  reply,  the  catholics  are  dangerous ;  they  may  be  so — they  may 
be  dangerous  from  their  numbers,  and  still  more  dangerous  from  the  un- 
bounded views  tliey  have  been  encoui-aged  to  entertain ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  these  proceedings  are  not  more 
contrary  to  humanity  than  they  are  to  sound  policy.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  no  civil  magistrate  happened  to  be  present  with  the  military  detachment 
on  the  night  of  the  2  tst  instant  -,  but,  I  trust,  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  the 
unexpected  and  instantaneous  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  delinquents,,  will 
be  universally  admitted  as  a  full  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  officer, 
and  the  party  acting  under  his  command.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
to  hold  a  situation  in  this  county,  which  calls  upon  me  to  deliver  my  senti- 
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cndedy  ctore  or  le9«,  into  the  adjoitiliig  4ialricts  i^  the  cpun^es  of 
Down  and  Tyronei  began  to  break  out  in  the  year  1791.  About 
that  period  sereral  asaociationsi  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
ProcestantSi  were  formed,  under  the  appellation  of  P€ep^*^y  Boy$^ 
whose  object  was  to  scour  the  Catholic  districts  about  the  break  of 
day,  and  strip  the  inhabitants  of  fire-arms,  alleging  that  they  weri? 
warranted  In  so  doing  by  the  Fap«ry  law9»  which  bad  indeed  for  a 
kmg  period  foiindden,  to  the  members  of  that  cotumunion,  the  tii<e 
of  arms,  even  for  self-defence. 

The  Catholics,  thus  exposed  and  attacked,  entered  into  a  counter^ 
association,  called  defenders,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
necessity  of  their  situation,  and  its  excuse  from  the  difficulty,  or 
as  they  stated>  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  justice  against  their 

ments,  and  I  do  it  without  fear  and  without  disguise.  I  am  as  true  a 
Protestant  as  any  gentleman  in  this  room.  I  inherit  a  property  which  mv 
family  derived  iinrler  a  protestant  title,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will 
maintain  that  title  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  will  never  consent  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  protestant  ascendancy  to  catholic  claims,  with  whatever  menace 
they  may  be  urged,  or  however  speciously  or  invidiously  supported.  Con- 
scious of  my  sincerity  in  this  public  declaration,  which  I  do  not  make  un« 
advisedly,  but  as  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  I  defy  the  paltry  insinua- 
tions that  malice  or  party-spirit  may  suggest. 

I  know  my  own  heart,  and  I  should  despise  myself,  if,  under  any  intiint* 
dation,  1  could  close  my  eyes  against  such  scenes  as  present  themselves  on 
every  side,  or  m^r  ears  against  the  complaints  of  a  persecuted  people. 

1  should  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  injustice  to  the  feelings  ofgentlemen 
here  present,  were  I  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  I  have  now  acquitted 
myself  to  my  conscience  and  my  country,  and  take  the  liberty  of  proposing 
the  following  resolutions. 

1st.    That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  the  county  of  Armagh  is  at  this 

moment  in  a  state  of  uncommon  disorder;  that  the  Roman  catholic  in  habit' 

,  ants  are  grievously  oppressed  by  lawless  persons  unknown,  who  attack  and 

plunder  their  houses  by  night,  and  threaten  them  with  instant  destruction, 

unless  they  immediately  abandon  their  lands  and  habitations, 

3d. '  That  a  committee  of  magistrates  be  appointed  to  sit  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays,  in  the  chapter^room  in  the  town  of  Armagh,  to  receive 
hiformation  against  all  persons  of  ^vhatever  description,  who  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  county. 

Sd.  That  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  magistrates  to  their  com- 
mittee shall  be,  to  use  every  legal  means  within  their  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  persecution  now  carrying  on  by  an  ungovernable  mob,  against 
the  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  of  this  county. 

4th  That  said  committee,  or  any  three  of  them,  be  empowered  to  expend 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  for  iti  formation  or  secret  service,  out  of  the  fund 
subscribed  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  countv. 

5tb.  That  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  the  magistracy  be  held  every 
second  Monday,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  M*Reynolds,  in  the  town  of 
Armagh,  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  committee  and  to  give  such  further  i»* 
Btructions  as  the  exigence  of  the  case  may  require. 

0th.  That  offenders  of  every  description  in  the  present  disturbances  shall 
be  prosecuted  out  of  the  Aind  subscribed  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  couoty» 
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iiggr«8Siot8«  Thii  attociiitida,  at  fhrsc  loc:^  *fid  confined,  as  mitch 
as  mutual  hatred  woul^  allow,  to  actual  self-defence,  be^  id 
1792  to  spread  through  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  a  little 
to  connect  itMlf  with  more  general  politics* 

In  proportion  as  this  association  eitended  itsrif  into  districts 
iHiere  no  Protestants  of  inferior  rank  in  life  were  to  be  found,' 
and  therefore  no  outrages  like  those  committed  by  the  Peep^a^dt^ 
B>oy9  to  be  apprehended,  it  gradually  lost  its  characteristie  of  being 
a  religious  feud,  and  became^  in  fact,  an  association  of  the  very 
lowest  orders,  particularly  for  procuring  a  redress  of  the  grievance^ 
9f  the  very  lowest  orders^  Even  in  the  counties  where  it  originat-^ 
ed,  it  ceased  to  be  actuated  by  religious  animosity  before  the  end 
of  1792,  ui  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  early  United  Irisb^ 
men,  vHboae  chief  endeavours  were  always  directed  to  recondle  thi 
Protestants  and  Catholics. 

These  dtsturbancee  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Lords  eariy  in  1795,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  their  causes,  to  endeavour  to  discover  their  promoters, 
and  to  prevent  their  extension. 

In  their  report  they  exculpate  die  Catholics  as  a  body  from  alt 
criminality  with  respect  to  diese  proceedings.  They  ^ay,  <<  Tha€ 
nothing  appearred  before  them  which  could  lead  them  to  believd 
that  the  body  of  <fhe'  Roman  Catholics  in  this  kingdom  were  con^i^ 
cemed  in  promoting  or  countenancing  such  disturbances*/'  an4 
then  diey  even  acquit  the  lower  orders  of  Cath<dic8  of  being  to 
bkme,  by  saying,  <<  That  if  all  the  Magistrates  in  the  distmrbetl 
counties  had  followed  the  spirited  example  of  the  few,  who,  much 
U^  their  honor,  exerted  themselves  with  vigor  and  courage  to 
svipport  the  laws,  the  committee  are  persuaded  that  these  distut^« 
anees  might  have  been  suppressed  \  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  the^ 
remamed  inactive.'' 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  innocence  of  the  Catholics,  ther^ 
b  the  following  declaration  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  bill.  Lord  Portarlington  said, 
o  That  if  he  was  not  fuHy  convinced  that  the  Catholic  bo^  bad  no 
connection  whatever  in  the  disturbances  creatied  by  some  of  their 
communion  in  the  North,  he  should  never  give  this  bill  his  sup- 
port.'* 

The  Catholic  clergy^  wHo  have  been  uniformly  «ready  to  promoti^ 
tranquillity,  and  inculcate  the  obligation  of  a  strict  submission  to  the* 
laws,  were  not  backward,  on  this  occasion,  in  assisting  Government 
to  suppress  the  outrages  of  the  defenders.  Dr.  Troy,  Dr.  0*RaIly^ 
Dt.  Bray^  Dr.  Bellew,  and  Dr.  Cruise,  all  of  them  titular  bishops, 
happening  to  be  in  Dublin  when  the  busiitess  was  first  taken  up 
to  t^e  House  of  Lords,  published  the  following.  admonitiM  to 
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those  of  their  coinmuni<^n»  and  directed  the  priests  of  their  dioceses 
to  read  it  jn  their  respective  chapels* 

Dear  Christians,  Dublin,  January  25,  1793. 

It  has  been  our  constant  practice,  as  it  is  our  indispensable  duty, 
to  exhort  you  to  manifest  on  all  occasions,,  that  unshaken  loyalty  to 
his  Majesty,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion  inspire  and  command,.  This  loyalty  and  obedi«> 
ence  have  ever  peculiarly  distinguished  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  We  do  not  conceive  a  doubt  of  their  being  actuated  at 
present  by  the  same  sentiments ;  but  think  it  necessary  to  observcy 
that  a  most  livjely  gratitude  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  should  render 
their  loyalty  and  love  of  order,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous.  Our. 
gracious  King,  the  common  father  pf  all  his  people,  has^  with 
peculiar  energy,  recommended  his  faithful  Roman.  Cadiolic  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  ;our  enlightened 
Parliament.  How  can  .we,  dear  Christians,,  express  our  heartfelt 
acknowledgements  for  this  signal  and  unprecedented. instance  of 
royal  benevolence  and  condescension !  Words  are  insufficient  ^  but 
your  continued  and  peaceable  conduct  will  more  effectually  proclaim 
them,  and  in  a  manner  equally,  if  not  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
to  his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament.  Avoid  then,  we  conjure  you, 
dearest  brethren,  every  appearance  of  riot:  attend  to  your  in- 
dustrious pursuits  for  the  support  and  coinfort  of  your  families ;. 
fly  from  idle  assemblies ;  abstain  from  the  intemperate  use  of 
spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquojrs ;  practise  the  duties  of  our  holy 
religion :  this  conduct,  so  pkasing  to  Heaven,  will  also  prove  the 
most  powerful  recommendation ,  of  your  present  claims  to  our 
amiable  Sovereign,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  to  all  our  well  meaning  fellow-subjects  of  every  des- 
cription. None  but  the  evil-minded  can  rejoice  in  your  being 
concerned  in  any  disturbance. 

We  cannot  but  declare  our  utmost  and  conscientious  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  the  enormities  lately  committed  by  seditious 
and  misguided  wretches  of  every  religbus  denomination,  in  some 
counttes  of  this  kingdom  ;  they  are  enemies  to  God  and  man,  the 
outcasts  of  sodety,  and  a  disgrace. to  Christianity  :  we  consider  the 
Roman  Catholics  amongst  them  unworthy  the  appellation }  whe- 
ther acting  from  themselves^  or  deduced  to  outrage  by  arts  of  de- 
signing enemies  to  us,,  and  to  national  prosperity,  intimately  coa* 
nected  with  our  emancipaHon. 

Ofier  your  prayers,  dearest  brethren,  to  the  Fatlier  of  mercy, 
that  he  may  inspire  these  deluded  people  with  sentiments  becoming 
Christians  and  good  subjects }  supplicate  the  Almighty  Ruler  and 
Disposer  of  empires  by  whom  kings  rule  and  legislators  determine 
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what  is  just,  to  direct  his  Majesty^s  councils,  and  forward  his  be- 
nevolent intentions  to  unite  all  his  Irish  subjects  in  bonds  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  common  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  for  every  purpose  tending  to  increase  and 
secure  national  prosperity. 

Beseech  the  throne  of  Mercy  also,  to  assist  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  their  important  deliberations;  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  consummate  wisdom  and  liberality,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom,  and  the  relief  and  happiness  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects. 

Under  the  pleasing  expectations  of  your  cheerful  compliance 
with  these  our  earnest  solicitations,  we  most  sincerely  wish  you 
every  blessing  in  this  life,  and  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next ; 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4  a 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  Mr,  Pitt  formed  his  merhorable  coali- 
tion with  the  Rockingham  party  *,  and  though  the  ground  of  this 
transaction  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion  concerning  the  war  witl^ 
'France,  "  if  the  general  management  and  superintendance  of  Ire- 
land had  not  been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Portlahd,  that  coalition 
could  never  have  taken  place  :  The  sentiments  that  he  had  enter- 
tained, and  the  language  he  had  held  so  publicly  for  years  back  on 
the  subject,  rendered  the  superintendance  of  (rish  afiairs  a  point 
that  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  him."*  It  having  thus  become 
a  point  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,* 
to  grant  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  complete  emancipation,  the  first 
measure  of  his  Grace,  immediately  upon  the  coalition  being  arran- 
ged, was  to  solicit  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  accept  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  carry  this  measure  instantly 
into  effect.^  This  measure  was  decided  upon  by  the  Cabinet  on 
the  day  the  Duke  of  Portland  kissed  hands,  after  frequent  con- 
sultations between  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitz- 
william, Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby.* 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  having  acceded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  undertake  to  carry  this  favorite  and  indis- 
pensable measure,  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  2d  of  January.  He 
had  conseifted  not  to  bring  the  question  forward  on  the  part  of 
Government,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  back  until  a  period 
of  more  general  tranquiUity ;  <<  Imt  it  had  been  resolved  ly  the 
Cabinet^  that  if  the  Catholics  shovld  appear  determined  to  stir  the 

'  Letter  from  Lord  Fitzwillinm  to  Lord  Carlisle. 

*  The  reader  may  possibly  suppose  that  this  Duke  of  Portland  is  not  the 
Duke  of  Portland  now  at  the  head  of  the  present  Administration.  The  fact, 
however^  is  so. 

s  Lord  FiizwilHam's  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.  ^  Ibid. 
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businesst  and  bring  it  before  Parliament^  then  he  toofs  to  gi^  it 
a  handsome  support  on  the  paH  qf  Government**^  But  no 
sooner  was  Lord  Fitzwilliam  landed  dian  he  found  this  deterpiln;i- 
tion  had  been  taken  by  the  Catholics. 

The  Catholics  of  Dublin  had  held  a  meeting  on  the  ^d  of 
December)  and  agreed  to  a  petition  to  Parliament,  claiming  the 
repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws.  Similar  petitions  had  been  agreed  ta 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  natural  consequences  of  its 
being  known  for  some  months,  that  so  steady  and  strenuous  a  frien4 
to  emancipation  as  the  l)uke  of  Portland  had  become  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  finding,  therefore,  that  the 
question  would  force  itself  upon  his  immediate  consideKatipn^ 
communicated  his  opinion  and  intentions  to  the  English  Qoyern- 
ment,  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  in  the  following  terms  ; 
« that  not  to  grant  cheerfully,  on  the  part  of  Government,  all  the 
Catholics  wished  for,  would  not  only  be  exceedingly  in>politic, 
but  perhaps  dangerous ;  that  in  doing  this  no  time  was  to  be  lost  i 
that  the  business  would  presently  be  at  h^nd  \  and  that,  if  he  re-- 
ceived  no  very  peremptory  directions  to  the  contrary^  he  would 
acquiesce  to  the  wishes  of  the  Catholics/'^ 

Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  and  on  the  22th  of 
Febriiary  <'no  peremptory  directicmsto  the  contrary  having  arrived,^ 
diough  so  much  time  haa  elapsed  since  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  com- 
municated  his  intentions  to  the  English  GQvernment,  Mr.  Grattai^ 
with  the  consent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  ii\ 
a  bill  for  the  farther  relief  of  the  Catholics. 

Meanwhile  the  English  Cabinet  forgot  the  stipulations  whi^h. 
&ey  h^d  entered  into  with  Lord  FitzwiUiam»  **  that  if  the  Catholics 
should  appear  determined  to  stir  the  business  and  bring  it  before 
Parliament,  he  was  to  give  it  a  handsome  support  on  the  part  of 
Government,"  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  directed  by  Mr.  Pitt» 
to  infonp  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  to 
which  the  Irish  Government  had  gone,  it  must  retrace  its  steps. 
M  Then,''  says  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle,  ^*  it 
appears  tp  have  been  discovered  that  the  deferring  of  it  would  be 
not  merely  an  expediei^cy  or  thing  tp  be  desired  Tor  the  present,. 
but  the  means  of  doing  a  greater  good  tp  the  British  empire,  thaa 
it  has  been  capable  of  receiving  since  the  revolution^  or  at  least 
since  the  union.^* 

Lprd  Fitzwilliam  having  refused  to  beqoine  an  accomplice  u\ 
the  tergiversation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  fatal 
measure  of  his  recall  was  determined  upon ;  a  measure  which  has 
involved  Ireland  in  IS  years  of  sufltrings  under  military  tyranny t 

«  Lord  FitzwUllam's  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.        *  Ibid, 
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insurrectiont  and  rQbeUioni  and  which  at  length  has  shook  the  sta^ 
hility  of  the  ompire  to  its  centre. 

Upon  a  debate  in  the*  House  of  Lords^  which  tool  place  soon 
after  Lord  FitzwUliam's  return  to  England^  qa  the  subject  of  bis 
conduct  in  Ireland,  Lord  Westmorland  said,  hj  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  «  That  he  had  no  authority  whatever  from  Ministers  in 
this  country  for  taking  the  steps  which  he  had  done  on  the  Catho- 
lic question.''  The  incorrectness,  however,  of  this  assertioni  it  i$ 
now  no  very  difficult  matter  to  expose.  In  the  first  placei  the 
measure  of  emancipation  to  the  Catholics  was  originally  the  measure 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Westmorland  administration.'  <<  The  most 
strenuous  and  zealous  friends,"  says  Lord  Fitzwilliam>  ''  of  my 
predecessor,  claimed  the  credit  of  it  for  their  patron  in  terms  dt 
the  highest  compliment.  They  did  it  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
they  did  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night.  The  persons  whom 
Lord  Westmorland  then  principally  consulted,  opposed  it ;  but  the 
open  interference  of  Lord  Hobart,  the  avowed  determination  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  communicated  as  such  to  the  Catholic  agents 
on  the  spot,  as  through  the  medium  of  confidential  persons  sent  ovec 
to  England  for  that  purpose,  bore  down  the  opposition.  The  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  are  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  are  often  quoted.  They  would  not  risk  a  rebellion  ia  Ireland 
on  such  a  question*" 

Here  then  is  evidence,  which  has  never  been  controverted,  that* 
^ven  before  Lord  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland,  the  measure  had 
been  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  onlv  questioQj,  thereforeji 
to.  be  decided,  in  judging  of  the  correctness  ox  Lord  Westmorland's^ 
asaertionj^  is,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Pitt  had  consented  that  the  prcK. 
per  time  for  adopting  this  measure  was  arrived,  when  Lord  Fitz? 
William  was  sent  to  Ireland*  That  he  had  so  consented  there  ia  in 
proof  <<  the  language  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  held  so 
publicly  for  years  baqk,"  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
was  indispensably  necessary.  There  is  the  fact  of  his  refusing  to 
coalesce  with  Mr  Pitt,  unless  this  measure  was  conceded  \  there 
are  the  frequent  consultations  that  took  place  concerning  it  between 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Fitzwilliami  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  the 
acceptance  also  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  by  Lord  Iitzwil* 
liam  i  and,  finally,  the  word  and  honor  of  Lord  Fitzwtllam,  that 
his  consent  wa&  absolutely  given.  All  these  circumstances,  then»^ 
are  in  direct  contradiction  of  the,  assertion  of  Lord  Westmorland. 
But  there  is,  besides,  the  remarkable  sentence  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  dispatch,  that  the  deferring  of  the  measure  would  be  **  the 
means  of  doing  a  greater  good  to  the  British  Empire,  than  it  had 

'  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Lprd  Carlisle. 
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been  .capable  of  receiving  sinlce  the  revolution,  or  at  least  since  thi^ 
union.^'  This  shows  that  it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind>  at 
that  time,  to  carry  the  union,  and  all  the  events  which  have  since 
taken  place,  are  evidence  in  favor  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  integrity 
and  his  duplicity ;  they  are  conclusively  contradictory  of  the  asser- 
tion of  Lord  Westmorland,  and  fully  expose  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful transactions  that  the  annals  of  history  have  recorded  in  the 
worst  of  times. 

■  When  the  difierences  that  existed  between  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  English  Cabinet  were  known,  grief  and  consternation  seized 
all  who  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  measures  of  his  Excellency's 
administration  were  to  redress  the  grievances,  remove  the  discon- 
tents, and  work  the  salvation  of  lireland.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moved  to  limit  the  money  bills  to  two 
months ;  but  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  deprecated 
the  measure,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, unanimously  resolved,  that  his  Excellency  had,  by  his  conduct 
since  his  arrival,  merited  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Out  of  Parliament  the  discontent  was  more  manifest.  The 
Catholics,  who  had  now  for  six  months  felt  secure  of  being  at 
length  relieved  from  the  execrable  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  as 
the  Duke  of  Portland  himself  was  accustomed  to  call  it,  now  saw 
the  cup  dashed  from  their  lips,  and  could  not  but  despair  of  ever 
seeing  any  termination  to  the  perfidy  of  the  English  Cabinets.  The 
Catholics  of.  Dublin,  impelled  by  these  feelings,  assembled  on  the 
27th  of  February,  and  voted  a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  continuance 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  their  Chief  Governor ;  and  those  of  the 
whole  kingdom  followed  their  example,  by  adopting  resolutions  and 
addresses  expressive  of  the  same  sentiments. 

The  Protestants,  too,  assembled  extensively,  and  as  loudly  spoke 
their  indignation  at  what  they  condemned  as  ministerial  treachery, 
and  .considered  as  a  great  public  calamity.  The  freemen  and  free- 
holders of  the  city  of  Dublin,  like  the  Catholics,  agreed  to  a  petition 
to  the  King.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  expressed 
their  sorrow  at  the  rumored  recall  of  his  Excellency,  and  their 
entire  concurrence  in  the  removal  of  all  religious  disabilities.  The 
counties  of  Kildare,  Wexford,  Antrim,  and  Londonderry,  followed 
the  example  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  capital,  and 
the  same  sentiments  seemed  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  active  republicans  and  new  united  Irishmen  alone  were  not 
sorry  at  the  agitation  and  controversies  which  were  now  springing 
up. 

These  expressions,  however,  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  people,  were  of  no  aviail.     A  system  of  burning  and  torture 
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was  to  isucceed  a  system  of  condUation,  for  the  purpose  of  prq;iaTing> 
Ireland  for  the  union,  and  Lord  Camden  was  selected  as  a  fit  person 
to  succeed  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  measure  of  union  comes  the  next  in  the  course  of,  events  in 
which  the  Catholics  as  a  body  were  concerned  ;  and,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, it  would  be  right  now  to  proceed  to  show  how  the  Catholics 
were  affected  by  it.  But  as  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  those 
who,  either  through  ignorance  or  in  defiance  of  all  regard  for  truth, 
assert  that  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  a  Catholic  rebellion,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  on  that  occasion  afibrds  a  justification 
for  refusing  to  grant  them  further  concessions,  it  will  contribute  to 
promote  a  more  just  view  of  the  subject,  if  those  facts  are  referred 
to,  which  exist,  in  refutation  of  the  supposition  that  the  Catholics, 
as  a  body,  were  concerned  in  this  rebellion. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  there  do  exist 
documents,  the  authority  of  which  no  sophistry  or  calumny  can 
impeach.  These  are  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  They  so  minutely  explain  the  cause,  the  conduct, 
and  the  character  of  this  rebellion,  and  give  such  accurate  informa* 
tion  respecting  those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  affix  to  it  any  other  character  than  that  which  they 
have  given  to  it.  The  justification,  therefore,  of  the  Catholics,  by 
these  reports,  rests  upon  this  circumstance,  that,  to  maintain  that  the 
rebellion  was  a  Catholic  rebellion,  is  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
these  reports^  which  make  no  such  charge,  and  account  for  it  by 
other  means. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed,  in  1798,  to  examine  the  evidence, 
contains  a  faithful  description  of  the  origin  and  object  of  tliis 
transacrion. 

<<  The  -society  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  it  appears, 
was  established  in  1791 ;  its  founders  held  forth  what  diey  termed 
Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform,  as  the  ostensible 
objects  of  their  union  :  but  it  clearly  appeared,  from  the  letter  of 
Theobald  Wolf  Tone,  accompanying  their  original  constitution, 
as  transmitted  to  Belfast  for  their  adoption,  that,  from  its  com* 
mencement,  the  real  purpose  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
institution,  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
subvert  the  established  Constitution  of  this  kingdom :  In  corrobora- 
tion of  which,  your  committee  have  ann<exed  to  this  report  several  of 
their  early  publications,  particularly  a  prospectus  of  the  society 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791 ;  as  also  the  plan 
of  reform  they  recommended  to  the  people.'' 
-  u  For  the  first  three  years  their  attention  was  entirely  directed 
to  the  engaging  in  their  society  persons  of  activity  and  talents,  in 
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^ety  quntter  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  preparing  the  pobSc  tmod 
for  thetr  future  purposeSf  by  the  circulation  of  m  most  seditious 
publications)  particularly  the  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pdine.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  leaders  were  rather  cautious  of  alarming 
minds  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  their  principles,  by 
the  too  open  disclosure  of  the  real  objects  which  diey  bad  in  yiew« 
In  1795,  the  test  of  the  society  underwent  a  striking  rerision ;  the 
words  in  the  amended  test  stand,  «  a  full  representation  of  the 
people/'  omitting  the  words,  <<  in  the  Common's  House  of  Pailia- 
ment;**  the  reason  for  which  has  been  admitted  by  three  members 
of  the  executive,  examined  before  your  committee,  to  be  the  better 
to  leconcile  reformers  and  republicans  in  a  common  exertion  to 
pver throw  the  state." 

"  In  the  summer  of  1796,  great  numbers  of  persons^  princi* 
pally  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  had  enrolled  themselves  in  diis 
society.  About  the  same  period,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  a  direct  communication  had  been  opened  by  the  beads  of 
the  party  with  the  enemy,  and  French  assistance  was  solicited  and 
promised  to  be  speedily  sent  to  aid  the  disaffected  in  thi&  king- 
dom." 

«<^  With  a  view  of  being  prepared  as  much  as  possible  to  co- 
operate with  the  enemy  then  expected^  and  in  order  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  armed  associations  of  yeomanry  established  in 
October  1796,  directions  were  issued  by  the  leaders  to  the  societies 
to  form  themselves  into  military  bodks,  and  to  be  provided  wiifa 
arms  and  ammunition/' 

^  These  directions  were  speedily  obeyed ;  the  societies  assumed 
a  new  military  form^  and,  it  appears  by  the  original  papers  seisedt 
at  Belfast  in  the  month  of  April  1797,  that  their  numbers,  ao 
that  period,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone,  were  stated  to  amoiinc 
to  nearly  100,000  men.  That  they  were  very  largely  supplied 
with  &e-arm8  and  pikes ;  that  they  had  some  cannon  andammunii^ 
tibn,  and  were  diligently  employed  in  the  study  of  military  tactics  i 
in  short,  that  nothing  was  neglected  by  die  party  which  co^id 
enable  thent  to  take  the  field  on  the  arrival  oi  the  enemy,  or  when- 
ever  they  miglit  receive  orders  to  that  effect  from  their  superior 
officers,  whom  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  obey.'' 

Ill  the  report  or  the  committee  of  1797,  itappeara  that  no  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  Catholic  population  prevails,  was 
organised,  except  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  KiUbre,  and  the 
qty  of  Dublin. 

These  extract;^  establish  the  following  facts,  1st,  That  the  per* 
sons  who  were  the  founders  of  the  rebellion  were  those  who 
formed  the  societies  of  United  Irishmen,  and  who  were  all  Pro- 
testants. 
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9dlyi  Ifam  the  bfaject  of  the  rebellion  was  a  republican  ferm 
of  government,  and  separation  from  England,  and  not  Catholto 
emancipation,  ot  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Sdly,  That  in  May  1797,  the  province  of  Ulster  being  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  Protestants,  no  Catholics  whatever  were  con^ 
Cemed«  except  some  of  the  lowest  orders  in  Dublin,  and  in  th« 
bounties  of  Westmeath  and  ELildare ;  and, 

4thly,That  100,000  Protestants  were,  in  May  1797,  completely 
organized  for  open  rebellion,  and  well  supplied  with  arms* 

Now,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  M<Nevin>  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1798,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  measure  had  determined  to  commence  operations  in  1797,  le| 
us  suppose  the  rebellion  had  then  broke  out,  and  ask  this  Questions 
Would  it  have  been  a  Catholic  rebellion  ?  Certainly  not.  No  mati 
.  could  venture  to  maintain  an  opinion  so  utterly  untenable.  TbcB^ 
if  the  rebellion,  had  it  broken  out  in  1797,  would  have  been  a  re^ 
bellion  of  Protestants,  and  not  one  of  Catholics,  how  could  it  be* 
come  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1798  ?  Let  us  again  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee.  This  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  during  the  year  1797,  and  shows  by  what 
means,  and  by  whom^  the  deluded  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  South 
were  made  parties  to  the  treason. 

<<  It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  leaders  of  the  treasoo^ 
apprehensive  lest  the  enemy  might  be  discouraged  from  any  fuithetf 

Sbn  of  invasion,  by  the  loyal  disposition  manifested  throughout 
funster  and  Connaught,'  on  their  former  attempt,  (by  Hoche,  in 
Defcember  1796,}  determined  to  direct  all  their  exertions  to  the  propa« 
gation  of  the  system  in  those  ivrovinces^  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
partially  infected.  With  this  view  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  South 
and  West  in  great  numbers,  of  whose  success  in  forming  new  socie- 
ties, and  administering  the  oaths  of  the  uftion,  there  were,  in  course  of 
a  few  months,  but  too  evident  proofs,  in  the  introducjdon  of  dm 
same  disturbances  and  enormities  into  Munsteti  with  whkh  diff 
northern  province  had  been  so  severely  virited.'' 

« In  order  to  engage  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  counties,  pan« 
ticularly  in  the  counties  of^Waterford  and  Cork,  the  more  eagerl]^ 
to  their  cauOT,  the  united  Irishmen  found  it  expedient,  in  urging 
tiieir  general  principles,  to  dwell  w^  peculiar  energy  on  die  md- 
posed  op^yressiveness  of  tidies  (which  had  been  the  pretext  for  tfaa 
<kid  Wfaite*boy  insurrections) ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  additioii 
to  the  acts  of  violetice  usually  resorted  to  by  the  party,  for  ibe 
fkrthemnce  of  tbek  purposes,  the  anoieat  practice  of  burning  die  com 
apd  houghing  the  cattle  of  diote  against  whom  their  resentjtieut 

'  Tbc  two  great  Catholic  provinces^ 
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was  directed  was  rerived,  and  very  generally  practised  in  those 
counties/' 

<<  With  a  view  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  Catholics  and  to 
turn  their  resentment  to  the  purposes  of  the  party,  fabricated  and 
false  tests  were  presented,  as  having  been  taken  to  exterminate 
Catholics,  and  were  industriously  disseminated  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  treason  throughout  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Conriaught.  Reports  were  frequently  circulated  amongst  the  ig- 
norant of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  that  large  bodies  of  men  were 
coming  to  put  them  to  death.  This  fabrication,  however  extrava- 
gant, was  one  among  the  many  wicked  means  by  which  the  deluded 
peasantry  were  engaged  the  more  readily  in  the  treason." 

<<  The  measures  thus  adopted  by  the  party'  completely  succeeded 
in  detaching  the  nlinds  of  die  lower  classes  from  their  usual  habits 
and  pursuits ;  insomuch,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  1797>  the  peasantry  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
were  sworn  and  ripe  for  insurrection.'* 

From  this  account  of  the  progress  of  the  treason  in  1797,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  the  following  inferences  may  be  deduced: — 1st, 
That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  unconnected  with  the  system 
of  rebellion  which  had  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Protestant 
province  of  Ulster;  2dly,  That  the  peasantry  of  the  south  were 
corrupted  by  emissaries  sent  amongst  them  by  the  leaders  of  the 
treason  in  the  North,  and  not  by  the  Catholic  clergy  or  Catholic 
aristocracy ;  and,  Sdly,  That  the  organization  of  die  south  was 
not  a  distinct  efibrt  of  a  distinct  body  of  people,  but  a  measure 
subsidiary  to  the  original  organization  of  die  Protestants  of  the 
North,  conducted  by  the  same  party,  and  having  the  same  object 
in  contemplation. 

Then  it  follows,  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  being  the  same 
in  1798  as  they  were  in  1797 ;  the  object  of  it  the  same  in  1798  as 
it  was  in  1797  ;  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect  in  1798  the 
same  as  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect  in  1797,  there  can  be 
no  more  grounds  for  calling  it  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1798^  than 
there  vrere  for  calling  it  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1797;.  and,. there- 
forei  as  there  were  no  grounds  for  affixing  this  character  to  it  iir 
1797»  neither  are  there  any  for  calling  it  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1798. 

In  direct  contradiction,  however,  of  such  a  conclusion,  and  of 
the  statements  of  the  secret  committee,  it  has  been  asserted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  calumniating  the  Catholic  character^  and 
believed  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  that  th^ 
rebellion  of  Ireland  was  a  Catholic  rebellion ;  that  the  designs  of 
the  Catholic  body  went  to  the  massacre  and  destruction  of  every 

vl 
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Protestant  in  Ireland ;  and  that  aU  their  other  plans  were  whoUy 
subservient  to  tJiiat  qf  establishing  the  Catholic  religion.^ 

As  to  the  conduct  oiF  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, it  is  now  well  known,  <<  that  not  one  of  them  who  had  a  flodcg 
not  one  parish  priest  was  implicated,  or  had  any  concern  in  foment- 
ing, encouraging,  or  aiding  the  rebellion  ;  nay,  it  is  certain,  that  thei^ 
abhorred,  and  detested,  and  shuddered  at  it  as  the  most  wickec^ 
scandalous,  and  abominable  event  that  they  had  ever  witnessed."^ 

The  supposition  that  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  rebellion  is  proved  to  be  unfounded| 
by  the  evidence  of  the  principal  leaders,  Emmett  and  M<Nevin. 

The  following  are  their  answers,  given  before  the  conunittees, 
to  the  question,  <<  Whether  or  not  they  would  set  up  the  Catholic 
religion  r" 

M'f^mw.— "  I  would  no  more  consent  to  that,  than  to  the 
establishment  of  Mahometanism/^ 

Emmett — <<  I  do  not  think  the  Catholics  would  wish  to  set  up  a 
Catholic  establishment,  even  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps  some 
old  priests,  who  have  long  groaned  under  the  penal  laws,  might 
wish  for  a  retribution  to  themselves  but  I  do  not  think  the  young, 
priests  wish  for  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  the  laity  would  not  submit  to 
it  ^  and  that  the  objections  to  it  will  be  every  day  gaining  strength." 

Two  circumstances  more  only  remain  to  be  taken  notice  of  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  as  a  body  in  this  rebellion. 
One  of  them,  the  indisputable  fact,  that,  of  the  twenty-four  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  who  were  banished  to  fort  St.  George,  only  four 
of  them  were  Catholics,  twelve  were  of  the  Church  of  Englandi 

'  These  are  the  propositions  which  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  has  labored  to 
maintain.  His  work  professes  to  do  that  which  the  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  do,  namely,  to  give  a  faithful  acconnt 
of  this  rebellion.  A  discerning  pubiic  will  at  once  see  to  which  authority 
they  ought  to  give  a  preference.  Sir  Richard  dedicated  his  first  edition  to 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Upon  reading  it,  however,  Lord  Cornwallis  directed  his 
Secretary  to  write  the  following  letter  to  him  : 

61 R,  Dublin,  March  ^4,  IQOl. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  express  to  you  his  concern  at  its 
appearing,  that  your  late  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellions  of 
Ireland  has  beendedicated  to  him  by  permission.  Had  his  Excellency  been 
Apprized  of  the  contents  and  nature  of  the  work,  he  would  never  have  lent 
the  sancty)n  of  his  name  to  a  book,  which  tends  so  strongly  to  revive 
the  dreadful  animosities  which  have  so  long  distracted  this  country,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  endeavor  to  compose.  His  Ex- 
cellency, therefore,  desires  me  to  request,  that,  in  any  future  edition  of  the 
book,  the  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  him  may  be  omitted. 

I  have,  ^c.  £.  Littler  ales. 

*  See  Dr.  Caulfield's  Reply  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  sold  by  Keating  and  Co. 
Dukt-strect, 
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^  the  remaiifitig^ight  were  IKssenters.  Weil  indeed,  then,  might 
Mr.  Pitt  say,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1805,  whose  opinion 
is  the  other  citcumstance  alluded  to,  <<  I  do  not  conskler  the  hte 
rebellion  in  Irehnd  to  have  been  a  Catholic  rebellion/'' 

Facts,  reason,  and  authority,  therefore,  it  appears,  all  coixidde  in 
Ae  condemnation  of  the  calumny,  which  a  few  blind  and  mistaken 
men  have  had  just  talent  enough  to  propagate  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced.  The  magna  vis  veritatis  will,  however,  prerail  on 
this>  as  well  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  and  sooner  or  later  bring 
forward  the  unfortunate  and  much  injured  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
the  view  of  their  English  fellow-subjects,  as  highly  deserving  of 
their  confidence  and  their  affection. 

The  next  great  event  belonging  to  the  Catholic  question  is  the 
measure  of  union,  not  as  having,  in  any  way,  altered  thie  political 
condition  of  the  Cathdics  in'tespect  to  the  penalhws,  but  as  a 
measure  concerning  which  a  compact  was  virtually  entered  into 
between  them  and  the  English  Governmenti  For  though  it  is 
true,  that  no  regular  articles,  like  those  of  Limerick,  can  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  this  compact,  still  there  is  circumstantial  evidence 
of  such  a  nature  as  i^  sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  every  candid 
ftiind,  fliat,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Catholics  did  agree  to  support  thd 
union,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  English  Government,  on  their 
part,  did  indirectly  agre^to  secure  to  them,  in  consideration  of 
that  support,  the  measure  of  emancipation. 

This  evidence  is  to  be  collected,  1st,  From  the  speech  of  Mr.' 
Pitt,  on  proposing  the  union  articles  to  the  House  of  Coihmons ; 
2dly,  From  the  act  of  union ;  Sdly,  From  Mr.  I^itt^s  speech,  and 
the  letters  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  him  concerning  the  change  of 
administration  in  1801. 

Ist;  Mr.  Pitt's  speech— «  I  am  well  aware,'',  says  Mr.  Pitt, 
^  that  the  subject  of  religious  distinction  is  a  dangerous  and  delicate 
topic,  eispecially  when  applied  to  a  country  such  as  Ireland  ;  the 
situation  of  which,  in  this  respect,  is  different  from  every  other. 
Where  the  established  religion  of  the  state  is  the  same  as  the  ge« 
neral  religion  of  the  empire,  and  where  the  property  of  the  country  is 
in  the  h^nds  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pe^sond  professing 
that  religion,  while  the  religion  of  a  great  majonty  of  the  people  is 
different,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  on  general  principles,  what  system 
of  church  establishment,  in  such  a  country,  would  be  free  from 
difficulty  and  inconvenience.  By  many  I  know  it  will  be  contended, 
that  the  religion  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  would,  at 
least,  be  entitled  to  an  equality  of  privileges.  I  have  heard  such 
an  argument  urged  in  this  House ;  but  those  who  apply  it  without 

'  Debates  on  the  Catholic  petition,  (sold  by  Cuthell  and  Martin,)  p.  166. 
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fudilhiriiott  ir.  th^r  csls0  of  ktland»  fofgott  •wdfv  t^ti  ptin^pletf 
oa  iriiidix  English  iatmnat  andi  EngEah  cehiractkHi  has^  b«eii  ^sta^ 
b&bcd  iBi.  thttt  oowitrf y  audits  pwsttit  legtslature  is  formed*  No 
man  cansaf  tkn^  m>  toe  pveietit  state  of  uitigSy  and  ttAiJf  JMand 
ibrtMtiif  a  upamte  twgphm^  JiM  €omes$km*  could  bei  modi  to  ike 
CMoHa  wUkea^  endiSngmfig  ih£  tMe^anisMkingihe  eomtitm 

h  not  tins  as;  aioeh  as  to  sayylha^  after  an  saoorporata  union* 
4ali  hare  taken,  phce^  these  niLL  coHesssiOHs  coidd  be  made 
wi^fMiJt  eniangenisg  belaiid  ?  Could  these  words  be  understood 
lor  anj  odier  muf  bjf  the  Catholics?  and  are  they  not  an  indirect, 
oflS»f.on  the  part  o£  hfe.  Pitt|  to.the  Cadiolics  to  make  these  pull 
coMcnssteMs^  provided  Aey  .would  enable  ham  tp  make  them. 
^  wadiqnt  endaiqadngf.  the^  state  ?  But  the  language  which  he  neit 
employs  is  stronger\ai!uL  still  more  in  point.  He  immediately  pro- 
Cf9Kl%  «'OiB  the  other  hand^  ^/Hthout  anticipating  the  discussiony 
cv  die  prc^mtyr  efi  agitating  the  questionyor  saying  how  soon  or 
how  fate  it  maybe  &  to  disouss  it^  two  propositions  are  indtsputaUe 
•wHtk  When  the>  conduct!  of  the  Catholics  shall  be  sud&  as  to 
make  it  safe  tat  the  Gotemment  So  admit  them  to  Uie  participatbn 
oi  die  piifileges^  gtanSed^  tt>  those  of.  the  established  religiont  and 
wjim  the  temper  ^  the  tames  shall  be  fatoiable  to  such  ameasia^l^ 
when^diose  eaents^tahe  J^acet .  it:  is  o^Tkms  that  such  a^  <|iiestion> 
iMy  be  agkated  ini  aiii  Moited  Inqpierial  Partiamenti  with  much, 
gieaser  safety  th«bit  oouU.  be  in,  a  separate  kgislatiiiSe^  In  the 
aeoond  place,  I  tbinhr  is  certaini^dliit  even  for  whatever  period  it: 
any  be  dmaght  iieoflssaryy  after  the  union^ito  withhold  from  the. 
Cwiolic^  die  enjoymeaib  of  those  advanhigeSy.  many  of  the  objeo- 
tiofls^whieb  atpcesemariseoutof  their  situation  would  be  removed,, 
if  the  Protestant  legidatute  were  no  longer  separate  and  locals  but 
ysnesal  aacfc  impartiaL'' 

Hhm.  speech^  bsfOk  whidh  the  foregoing  is.exiractedr  was  dnuu 
IfassAgis^  hy<  Goveniment^  throughput  aU  Ireland;  It  was.  con- 
sidered by  the  Catludics.as>  as  tender?  of  emancipation,)  it  was  anxi* 
^nflHi  read  by  aU  who  could  read^f  at  Uie^  Casue  it  was  explainedy 
UK  iQpse  who  sought  fm<  eajpIaiMioqit  dSiaU:  upequivocal  ofier  o£ 
every  concession;,  and^im  me  iseSvl^jLtheOitbolicsoppps^ 
own  Pariiament,  and  gave  their  support  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and|  by  the 
aid  of  diissupportyhe  was  enabled  to  conten<f  with  a  maprit^  in  the 
iianse  of  Gomnions».aiuI:  to  cimy  the  measiire* 

Wecome  now  ^  Ae  ewidi^ace  to  be  collected'  from  thi^.  Act^  of, 
IRimb; 

i  JManff  of  die  kaidi^  Cadlplics  have  no(  hi^^tated  to  declare^; 
that  the  oath  prescribed  by  this  act^  to  qualify  members  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  tneir  seats,  was  framed  under  an  arrangement»  that. 

Vol.  tXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  I 
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imniediaitehr  after  the -measure  was  passed,  they  weie  to  eii|oy  tbr 
privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  llie  act  runs  thus :  «  That  every 
one  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  of  the:  United 
Kingdom,'atid' every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  first  and  every  succeeding  Parliament  shall/ tui^l 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  sAaU>  otherwise  provide^ 
take  the  oaths  as  now  enjoined  to  be  taken/'  Do'  not  quibble  with, 
lis,"  thfd  Catholics  Say,  <<  concerning  tarms  and  formalities ;  it  veas 
clearly  understood  between  us,  that  if  we  co-operated  to  bring: 
about  the  union,  as  we  actually  did,  you  would  eflFect  the  emancipa* 
tion.  To  give  a  coloring  to  this  engagement,  you  inserted  in  the 
articles  of  union  an  intimation  of  a  proposed  change  of  the  oaths 
in  our  favor:  when,  behold!  now  you  roundly  tell  us  that  this 
alteration  never  shall  take  place,  and  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds.to  wear  our  shackles  till  the  end  of  time/'' 

The  third  head  of  evidence  is  Mr*  Pitt's  speech  on  explaining* 
the  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1801 .  <<  As  to  the  merits,''  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  <<  of  the  question  which  led  to  my  resignation,  I  am  willing 
to  submit  them  to  the  House.  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
office,  did  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  upon  us  to  propose  a  measure 
on  the  part  of  Government,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
union  so  happily  effected  between  tl\e  two  countries,  we  thoughr 
of  great  public  importance,  and  Necessary  to  complete  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  from  that  measure  \  we  iFelt  this  opinion  so  strongly^- 
that,  when  we  met  with  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  propose  it  as  a  measure  of  Govenunent,  we  felt  it  equally 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  and  our  honor  any  longer  to  remain  a  part 
of  that  Government*  What  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  I  know 
not,  but  I  beg  to  have  it  understood  to  be  a  measure  which,  if  .1  had 
remained  in  government,  I  must  have  proposed."' 

Why  must  Mr.  Pitt  have  proposed  this  measure  ?  To  this  questioa. 
one  answer  alone  can  be  given,  because  his  honor,  as  astatesman^ 
was  sttbstantiaUy  engaged  to  the  Catholics,  that,  if:  they  supported 
the  union,  he  (would  propose  emancipation. 

We  now  come  to  the  written  communications  which,  at  this  rime^ 
were  made  to  the  Catholiics  by  Mr.Pttt  and  Lord  ComwaUis,  and 

whidi  were  given  by  Lord  Caklereagh  to^Dh  Troy  :-^ 

■*  •  • 

Mr.  PUt  to  Lord  ComwalUs, 
«The  leading  part  of  hb  Majesty's  Ministers  finding  >  insur- 
mountable- obstacles  to  the  bringing  forward  measures  of  conces- 
sion to  the  Catholic  body,  whilst  in  o£Eice,  have  felt  it  impossible 
to  continue  in  administration  under  the  inability  to  propose  it  "vrtth 

»  Dr.  Milner's  Inqi|iry,p.  68.  *  Debrct's  Debates,  14, 161. . 
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die  dnmnstsnces  necessary  to  carrying  tM  measure  wHh  all  its 
advantages^  and  they  have  retired  from  his  Majesty's  service,  con- 
sidering this  line  or  conduct  as  most  likely  to  contribute  to  its 
ultimate  success.  The  Catholic  body  will,  therefore;  see  how 
much  their  future  hopes  must  depend  upon  strengthening  theilr 
cause  by  good  conduct  in  the  mean  time  ;  they  will  prudently  con- 
sider  their  prospects  as  arising  from  the  persons  who  ndw  espouse 
dieir  interests,  and  compare  them  with  those,  which  they  could  look 
to  from  any  other  quarter;  they  may  with  confidence  rely  on  the 
zealous  support  of  all  those  who  retire,  and  of  many  who  remain 
in  office,  when  it  can  be  given  with  a  prospect  of  success.  They 
may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his  utmost  to  establish  their 
cause  in  the  public  favor,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  finally 
attakiiag  their  objects :  and  the  Catholics  will  feel,  that  as  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  concur  in  an  hopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now,  that 
he  must  at  all  times  repress,  with  the  same  decision  as  if  he  held  an 
adverse  optraon,  any  unconstitutional  conduct  in  the  Catholic  body. 
« Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
CathoKcs  wiH  ta;ke  the  most  loyal,  dutifiil,  and  patient  line  of  con-* 
duct,  that  they  will  not  suier  themselves  to  be  led  into  measures 
which  can,  by  any  construction,  give  a  handle  to  the  opposers  of 
their  widies,  eidier  to  misinterpret  their  principles,  or  to  raise  an 
argument  for  resisting  their  claims  \  but  th^t  by  their  prudent  and 
exemplary  demeanor  they  will  afibrd  additional  grounds  to  the 
growing  number  of"  their  advocates  to  enforce  their  claims  on  pro- 
per occasions,  until  their  objects  can  be  finally  and  advantageously 
attained.^' 

*'The  Sentiments  qf  a  sincere  Friend  (i.  e.  Marquis  CornwaUis) 

to  the  Catholic  Claims:** 

><<If  the  Catholics  should  i|ow  proceed  to  violence,  or  entertain 
any  ideas  of  gainine  dieir  object  by  convulsive  measures^  or  form^ 
ing  associations  wiu  men  of  Jacobinical  principles,  they  must  of 
course  lose  the  support  and  aid  of  those,  who  have  sacrificed  their 
own  situations  in  their  cause,  but  who  would  at  the  same  time  feel 
it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  oppose  every  thing  tending  to 
confusion. 

<<  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Catholics  be  sensible  of  the 
benefit  they  possess  by  having  s6  many  characters  of  eminfime  pledged 
not  to  embark  in  the  service  of  Government,  except  on  the  terms  4)f 
the  Catholic  privileges  being  obtained,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tha^  <m 
balancing  th^  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  sitttadon,  they 
would  prefer  a  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor  to  any  line  of  con« 
duct  of  an  opposite  description.*' 
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Thepngii^  (^  jthes^  two  declaratioQ$  were  baailed  to  Dr.  Trof  t 
aodafterwsurds  tp  Lord  Fingal,  by  MarquU  Corowallis.  His  Excellent 
pf  desired  they  should  be  discreedy  communicated  to  the  Bishops  and 
principal  CatKpIicSi  but  not  inserted  in  the  newspapers.  They 
^ppearedy  nevertheless^  in  the  fjiglisb  prints  soon  afterwards,  and 
yirexf  copied  into  the  Irish  papars. 

Under  circumstances  such  a9  these,  is  it  surprise  that  tbe 
Catholics  should  now  feel  that  f^tb  has  been  brdcen  with  them  by 
the  Government  of  England  i   Mr.  Pitt,  so  Jong  ago  as  in  Lord 
Westmorland's  adroinistratiop,  had  made  no  hesitation  to  say,  m 
such  a  manner  that  bis  sentiments  might  be  Hnown  to  the  Catholics^ 
that  he  would  not  risk  a  rebeUicm  oy  withholding  emancipation, 
^n  1795,  he  sent  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  to  carry  this  measure 
into  effect )  ^nd,  in  1799,  he  held  forth*  in  language  not  to  be  miSf- 
understood,  this  measure,  as  the  reward  which  te  woald  give  the 
QithoUcs  for  their  sigipportto  the  unipa*    At  this  time  he  had  go^ 
yerned  £nglai)d  for  fourteen  year^  he  was  supported  by  great 
majorities  in  Parliament,  aiyi  he  possessed  the  uidbounded  confi-* 
dence  of  the  King,  and  of  the  people.    What  other  conatmctbn, 
then,  could  his  language  Oil  the  uiNoa  bear  among  die  Cathplics^ 
fhan  that  of  a  posiuTe  engagement  0!u  the  part  of  England  to  gm 
them  emancipation,  prpvided  they  gave  tbe  union,  in  the  fiist  instanor, 
fb§ir  support  i  ]tfo  one  can  s^y  that  they  formed  ibeir  expectstiona 
IJ^t  jtbi$  measure  woold  be  ^ooo^ed  to  them  wtthout  good  grounds 
fpr  doing  so ;  ai)d  there  being  good  groUads,  no  fiorrect  laofalial 
1^  i)iaintaju>  that  £i|glan4  inade  no  sum  eogag^menf. 

Having  now  traced  the  history  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  Catho- 
lics, from  the  treaty  of  Limerick  down  to  the  union,  it  remains  only 
to  make  a  conclusion  of  this  work,  by  collecting  the  several  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  confined  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Catholics  have  to  complain  of  three  distinct 
breaches  of  faith  by  the  Government  of  England — 1st.  In  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Limerick ;  8d.  In  the  recall  of  Lord  Fkz- 
mlfiam  $  and»  $di  In  the  treatment  whidi  they  have  recrived  since 
die  union. 

Secondly,  They  have  to  eomplatn  of  having  endured  a  |[reater 
diaie  of  in«ult  .apd  of  oppression  than  it  ever  was  the  lot^of  any 
other  people  in  any  other  country  to  be  exposed  to. 

Thirdly,  They  have  it  in  tfarir  power  to  repel  all  those  charges  which 
haver  been  made  against  them  for  being  disloyal  to  the  House  of 
9riiii8Wick :  1st,  By  thrir  conduct  in  I?  15  ^  ddly.  By  their  conduct 
in  1745;  Sdly)  By  their  cohduet  durmg  the  American  war  $  and^ 
lastly.  By  their  conduct  in  1798. 

Fourthly,  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  show  that  thdr  clergy 
have,  at  all  times,  inculcated  sound  doctrines  of  moraSty,  of  pestce 
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and  submission  to  the  Government^  and  of  brotherly  aflfeetion  for 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen. 

Fifthly,  They  can  prove  that  their  religious  principles  have  been 
urhoUy  misunderstood ;  and  that  these  principles  are  not  in  anj 
degree  repugnant  to  their  duty  as  loyal  subjects* 

Sixthly,  This  very  important  inference  may  be  drawn  from  what 
has  already  been  stated,  namely,  <<  that  for  a  long  period  of  time^ 
there  has  prevailed  amongst  uie  Protestants  of  Ireland  a  very 
general  inclination  to  concede  to  the  Catholics  a  participation  with 
them  in  constitutional  privileges. 

And,  lastly,  when  we  consider  the  effects,  direct  and  collateral, 
of  such  a  penal  code  as  has  existed  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
fiay,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  incontrovertibly  proved^  that  to  the 
penal  code  it  is,  England  has  to  look  as  the  source  of  all  alarm  she 
now  entertains  for  the  safety  of  Ireland ;  and  to  England  Ireland 
has  to  look  for  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  and  degradation  which,  at 
^is  day  even,  peculiarly  mark  her  character  among  the  nationa  of  the 
worlds 
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Leomto  to  Dogkerry,  •  a*     *' 

*^  All  thy  tedioasness  on  me !  ha !" 

JHueh  tuU  aioui  NUkbif^, 

''Be  assured 

**  Tboa  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thoo  desir'st." 

MerdunU  qf  Venke, 

**  The  Man's  a  Monk,  and  Monk-like  has  dreamed,  to  get  a  little  money — 
give  him  a  handred  shillings,  that  he  may  not  think  he  has  been  dreaming  for 
nothing."  Maithew  Ports. 


LONDON: 


1822 


LETTER, 


Sim, 

I  ADDRB8S  this  letter  to  you,  as  by  Tar  the  most  eminent  schohr 
whom  the  University  of  Oxford  at  present  nnmbers  on  her  lists; 
as  one,  whose  name  stands  high  widi  the  world  in  general  for  lite- 
rature and  genius  ;  and  whose  aid,  wherever  it  can  be  servicesMe, 
will  not  be  refused  to  a  feUoir-jaboner  in  the  cause  of  Classical 
Education.  The  appeal  that  lias  been  made  to  me,  by  the  anony- 
mous assailant  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  belvUf  oi  the  open 
Colleges  of  Oxford,  has  placed  me  in  rather  an  awkward  predi- 
cament. With  every  wish  and  intention  to  act  as  an  upright 
Judge,  the  consciousness,  that  a  ijuestion  so  important  must  now 
be  fimdly  determined  by  mj  dectsioQ,  .makes  me  dirink  a  little 
from  the  respcmsihUity  mnposed  by  the  apjiellant.  I  am  anxious^ 
dierefore,  to  associate  some  one  widi  me  m  my  office  of  Arbiter, 
and  I  see  none,  whom  I  can  invite  to  be  my  assessor  on  the  Bendi, 
with  greater  propriety  tlian  yoursdbf. 

in  caHiBg  upon  me  as  an  Oxford  numf  and  considering  me  as 
much  connected  with  that  University  as  with  Edinburgh^  the 
•Champion  of  the  open  CoUf^ies  has  exaggerated  my  daims  to  Ae 
character  wUch  he  has  chosen  to  assign  to  me.  Except  that  J 
suppose  my  name  to  be  still  on  the  books  of  Christ-Church ;  that 
I  ^all  prooably  graduate  as  a  Master ;  and  that  I  made  the  Uni- 
versity, for  upwards  of  8  years,  the  scene  of  studies,  which,  for 
all  the  assistance  I  received  in  them,  might  as  well  have  been 
conducted  at  Jerusalem  i  I  have  no  title  to  these  Aatemal  hugs. 
Such  is  the  fullextent  of  my  connexion  with  Oxford^  which  was 
my  temporary  residence,  but  never  my  home.    I  earned  with  me 
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some  paternal)  and  Jibe  geaersU  voice  of  the  Univerakv  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  testify  ^t  I  establidlied  some  personal  daim^  to  a 
more  imuRate  union  with  het  intevetts :  but^  luppily  for  me^  it 
was  odiennrise  ordeced ;  and  I  can  therefore  regard  ber  with  no 
other  feelifigS9  as  '&r  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  than  those  of  ab* 
solnte  indiffinenee.  Some  usrful  knowlege^  a  few  pleasing 
triumph«9  and  a  large  pomion  of  affection  and  respect  towards  one 
or  two  individnalsy  aie  maaced  np  with  my  Oxonian  veecdkctionsi 
but  none,  I  fesTi  of  those  loeid  attaehmeMs^  on  ^ich  the  cUe* 
ioteitated'Cbampion,  m  his  knpartial  rage  for  justiee,  seems  to 
1>iiatl- with  )80  much  oonfidence  of  a  favorable  issue  to  his  foic* 

Yotti  ontheeoiierary,  akhomh  not  on  die  foundation  of  a  Ocd*- 
iege»  have  at  kawtenadeOKfoM  vevymudi^ymir  home,  and  mm^ 
tnnseiiuettdyy  faiiiy  be  presumed  to  be  more  inflamed  with  prefix 
lections  in  lavorof  the  place,  and  more  anxious  to  eee  the  University 
triumphant  in  any  contest  that  afeets  her  character  and  credits 
it  is^  dien,  to  give  the  Champion  all  possible  indulgence,  that  I 
call  on  you  ao  divide  with  me  the  task  tf  arbitaratioa.  While  I 
write  «nder  this  impreision,  die  idea  of  yo«r  seal  must  reetify  my 
ooldness ;  the  Champion  will  meet  with  etill  more  tenderness  than 
lie  «ottid  iiope  &om  me  in  a  single  capadty,  thou^  I  cmfesa.my 
Mtual  bias  towards  the  weaker  paityi  and  the  jndpnent  thus 
yoiwthr  psonounced,  (Cor  i  ahall  4sdM  care  to  deliver  none  but  tlait 
inw^nidiyaumust  oempietely  ccaneide,)  will  thnaoui^  satisfy 
idle  pdiEc  at  laige,  however  widely  it  msiy  differ  from  what  ^ 
advocate  of  Oxford  elections  aiqiears  so  ei^ct. 

In  all  other  respects,  except  that  which  you  are  to  supply,  I  will 
not  disclaim  the  character  of  a  competent  judge.  I  have  sufficient 
generd'knowlege  of  Oxoman  matters  for  die  purpose^  and  even 
some^jght  vemembranee  of  ^  paideular  examinitioiWy  that  foirm 
4Mie  point  m  the  questions  to  be  considered :  I  have  a  eineere  de- 
eire  di4t  we  ^Mmld  -award  the  purest  justice  in  the  plaineet  terms, 
tad'Shall  take  good  care,  though  'we  must  be  eraeular)  not  to%e 
ambi^nans.  The  gentleman  of  Oxford,  whose  sentence  ia  seif*> 
aougbt^  cannot  of  cotirse  have  any  plea  for  complaiat»  "whatever 
it  may  be.  And  as  for  his  mntagimi^^  as  he  merrily  styles  die 
lleviewer»  who  wfll  probaUybe  somewhat  amused  «t  nndinghim^ 
aelf  paired  off  wi&^ueli  an  opponent^  we  may  give  him  crcdit;fior 
wislnng  uoditng  better  than  a  fair  <fiseussioR|  and  look  from  Ann 
iAso,  ^M"  a  silent  acquiescence  in  die  fiat  of  our  balanced  and  au- 
thorised tribunal. 

*  In  the  very  first  step  of  our  preeeedinga,  I  feet  grieved  diat 
we  most  direct  our  censure  against  the  conduct  of  theChnm'- 
pion.  Observe  the  striking  difierence  between  the  modes  in 
whidi  he  and  the  Reviewer  have   commenced  their  attacks. 
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The  Revieivi^ry  whose  subject  was  to  lead  him  to  a  vicdeDi 
condemnation  of  one  pzn  of  the  Oxford  system*  begins  with 
»  warm  and  rather  an  exaggerated  eulogiumonano^A^.  He 
tdU  the .  University  thati  with  a  few  relics  of  imperfection 
and. absurdity*  which  blindness  alone  coold.  overlook,.. her. plan 
of  education  seems  better  calculated  than  any  hitheMO  known 
to  attain  the  true  end  of  the  classical  studies  she  encourages. ..  He 
evea  enters  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  into  the  details  of  her  ptd»* 
lie  examinationfi,,  and  calls  upon  his  readers  to  :  consider ^  and 
ap{daud.with  him  the  various  merits  of  the  separate  parts  that  go 
to  compose  them.  It  is  after  he  has  dius  roused  and  heatedltheir 
minda  into  an  admiration  of  Oxford,  and  filled  and  dazzled  their 
eyes  with  ,all:  the  fervors  of  his  honest,  commendation,  jthat  he 
bids  them  turn  with  him  a  sorrowful  glance  upon  a  foul  blot  that 
tarnishes  the  picture.  ,  This  is, at  least  a  generous  and  selfrdenying 
method.  o£  warfare.  He  invests  ^the  object,  of  his  confined  and 
qualified  strictures  with  all  the  armpr  she  can  claim  to  weari 
«et8  her  in  .a  high  and  advantageous  posture;  and  then  comes  forr 
ward,  with  a  gallant  and  courageous  bearing,  to  point  out  and 
probe  the  defeots  tl^t  still  continue  to  weaken  and  degrade  her. 
How  di£Ferent  the;  tactics  of  the  Champion  I  He  begins  with 
every,  attempt  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of  his.  judges,  not  in  favor  of, 
btttagainst  his  self-sought  enemy.  He  would  set  us.  glowing  with 
zpasiM  wamiihy  zndinbraiing  in  wmon.mth  tones .  of  indigna*- 
iion.  He  would  aim  all  oar  prefudices  in  his  cause,  and  fearful  of 
a  cool,  deliberate  enquiry,  exclaims  with  the  poet, 

*  Inde  vaporata  lector  m'xhi  ferveat  aure  !* 

That  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  arbiters,  who  will  not  be 
swayed  by  passion  to  injustice,  is  not  his  merit,  and  will  scarcely 
turn,  out  for  his  advantage.  Even  <<  his  Master  Aristotle*  might 
have  taught  him  that  such  tricks  as  these  can  take  eflFect  oqjy  on.&e 
minds  of  a  depraved  and  self-conceited  h  audience,  and  are  wordiy 
only  of  a  pleader  who  is  well  aware  that  truth  and  .equity  are 
d(9cM<edly  against  him.  If  the  Reviewer,  by  his  method  6l  pro- 
ceeding, ^has  gained  the  benefit  of  light  and  shade,  and  has  height- 
ened the  colors  of  his  picture  by  the  power  of  contrast,  he  cannot 
be  blamed  for  taking  tlungs  as  tney  fairly  lay  before  him,  and  fol- 
lowing, the  natural  course  in  his  descriptions.  In  this  portion  of 
the  sii^ject,  then,  our  opinion,  though  I  say  it  with  pain,  must  be 
quite  decided  against  the  author  of  the  pamphlet. 

While  cpnsid4^ring  preliminaries,  we  must  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  reproi^mg  the  Champion,  once  for  aU,  for  the  numerous 

*  Vide  KhetoricQrum,  LL.  i.  et  iii. .        .,       . 
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piierilkies,  scattered  over  the  begiijhing  and  other  parts  of  his 
work.  Not  to  mention  the  virulence  and  foul-mouthed  language 
that  sit  so  ill  upon  this  advocate  for  «  a  calm  address^*  and  ^<  a 
becoming  demeanor^*  what  else  but  derision  can  he  expect  to 
reward  such  assumptions  as  ^*  unceremonious  superioritt//'  *^uh^ 
wiUihgness  to  stoopf'  "  sacrifice  qfjastidiousness"  i^c.  8fc,  That 
he  actually  entertains  the  feelings  thus  indiscreetly  arrogated  we 
know  to  be  impossible.  Six  months  of  patient  toil  are  not  be- 
^aowed  by  volunteers  upon  foes  whom  they  think  contemptible. 
The  expressions  are  probably  designed  to  be  facetious*  but  Provif 
dencej  diat  did  not  create  this  person  for  a  wit,  does  not  suffer  its 
intentions  to  be  counteracted  with  impunity.  If  the  Reviewer ^be 
really  the  malignant  being,  that  his  assailant  labors  hard  to  repre- 
sent him,  we  may  conceive  his  secret  satisfaction  at  the  awkward 
and  ungainly  gambols  into  which  the  poor  tutor  has  been  stung. 
Holding,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  abuse  is  (he  reaction  upon  satire, 
and  marks  its  work  to  have  been  done,  I  acknowledge  my  surprise 
that  the  Champion  should  have  so  liberally  indulged  in  it.  And 
then,  for  a  man  of  his  confessedly  small  parts  to  rave  about 
^^  punishment/*  and  ^^fastidiousnessi*  and  ^^'(^ips  that  ure  not  to  he 
wrapt  in  velvet'/*  is  almost  too  distressing  to  be  ludicrous.  No  one 
knows  exactly  his  own  level  in  the  scale  of  intellectj  but  sui^ly  the 
Champion  might  have  perceived  so4>road  and  soisible  an  inferiority^ 
as  that  in  which  he  stands  towards  the  writer  whom  he  endeavors 
to  annoy.  The  Reviewer,  whatever  his  faults  of  style  or  temper,  is 
dt  least  brisk,  rapid,  and  amusing:  If  he  does  nothing  more,  he 
always  makes  one  laugh.  The  Champion  is  far  more  likely  to 
make  one  sleep.  Some  heavy  frisking  that  is  meant  to  be  smarts 
and  one  or  two  passages,  that  I  more  than  half  suspect  to  be  in^ 
tended  for  eloquence^  had  nearly  lulled  me  into  slumbers,  which 
would  have  suited  the  judicial  character  thus  unexpectedly  thrust 
i^on  me. 

Hoping  that  this  reproof,  which  we  have  felt  compelled  t6  ad- 
minister, will  prepare  the  Champion  for  assuming  a  more  modest 
tone  in  his  next  publication,  let  us  proceed  to  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  parties,  or  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  pamphleteer, 
to  <<  die  facts  that  he  intends  to  prove  disgracefully  false ;  and  the 
opinion  he  intends  to  prove  ridiculously  silly.''  Strong  words  these, 
Mr.  Elmsley  \  and  inconvenient  for  the  party  to  whom  we  shall  be 
forced  finally  to  apply  them !  But  inventors  have  always  sufl^red 
in  their  own  machines,  and  have  never  been  pitied  for  it.  As  the 
close  Fellow,  after  some  ^embarrassment/* allowable  enough  in  a 
raw  writer,  has  contrived  to  throw  the  question  into  three  heads 
or  counts  for  our  investigation,  it  will  save  us-time-and  trouble^— 
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waA  I  hare  not  much  of  eidier  to  spare^ — to  fall  into  the  oidef 
hid  down  for  nt .    And  firstly,  for  the  first  count : 

Upon  diis,  I  must  beg  you»  before  we  proceed  further,  to  ob* 
senre  die  dexterous  perversion  of  meaning,  by  which  the  Chan« 
pion  has  transformed  what,  in  the  Review,  is  an  obvious  truth,  in* 
to  a  flat  falsehood  in  the  pamphlet.  Place  the  position  of  the 
Reviewer,  and  the  count  in  the  pamphlet,  side  by  side,  and  yon 
wHl  perceive  the  important  difference  between  statements,  which 
die  Champion,  of  course  with  the  most  honest  intentions,  wmiU 
represent  as  one  and  the  same  thing : 


CLOSE  FELLOW. 

Id  Oxford  men  of  distmguitked 
talenii  and  tUiaimhentt  are  to  be 
found  onfy  in  those  Colleges  wbsvs 
the  Electiuos  are  dose* 


REVIEWER. 

In  many  of  the  Colleges,  fitness 
for  election  is  restricted  to  some 
partioiilar  aebool,  diocese,  county, 
or  kindred.  Yet  it  is  .among  tke 
Fellowi  $o  ehoten  alone  that  we  are 
to  look  fur  men  who  teaJlfy  detent  to 
hoot  been  eligible. 

The  Chan^jMon  would  make  the  Reviewer  assert  that,  whidi 
^ery  one  who  has  heard  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Eimsley,  and  that  htf 
is  not  the  holder  of  a  close  fellowship,  must  know  to  be  false,,  viz. 
that  there  are  na  distinguished  members  ^  the  University  wJbo  are 
not.  holders  of  fellowships,  and  those  fellowships  close.  The 
Reviewer  has  asserted  for  himself  that,  which  is  certainly  only 
matter  of  opinioo»  bitt  is  an  opinion  that  we  shall  presently,  I  feac^ 
be  forced  to  back  with  the  whole  weight  of  our  legal  authority, 
i4ss.  that  in  looking  to  the  Feliofms  of  the  University^  we  shall  find 
amon|  the  holders  of  cbse  fellowships  alone,  such  persons  as  he 
conoeives  w<Mthy  to  ei:^y  theie  places  of  respectability  and  pro* 
fit«  The  Champion,  in  short,  would  make  th«  Reviewer  set  the 
members  of  the  close  Colleges  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Univer* 
skf :  the  Reviewer,  who  probably  knew  his  own  meanii^  a  little 
beflter  than  bis  gra^itous  interpce^r,  simply,  and  in  the  plainest 
tesms,  set  the  members  of  the  close  Colleges  \n  ^position  to  the 
men^iers  of  the  open  Colleges,  at  the  same  time  delivering  the  xea^ 
soBSi  upon  whieh  he  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  former; 
The  misrepresentatioQ^  by  the  Champion,  of  the  Reviewer's 
senomentSt  isheve  too  gross  to  be  overlooked,  and  I  adduce  it  aajt 
fnm|ile  >of  the  candidspint  in  which  his  whole  pleading  is  conveyed. 

'  Although,  however,  the  Champion  has  thus  perverted  the  words 
of  the  Reviewer  at  the  very  outset,  he  seasons  upon  this  count  of 
the  indictment,  with  some  glimpse  at  least  of  his  adversary's 
meaning)  and  sets  about  instituting,  a  comparison  between  the 
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tetpectire  mtmhctB  of  die  close  and  open  Cedleges.  Had  lie  ood* 
ducted  this  comparison  upon  the  proper  grounds^-and  with  a  fair 
understanifing  c^  the  opinicm  expressed  in  the  Review^  we  should 
have  been  spared  some  chuckling,  and  a  good  deal  of  tedious  detsuL 
That  the  manbers  <^  close  CoUeges  have  enjoyed  durir^  a  givem 
period  a  moncpoly  of  Upiversity  distinctions  is  nowhere  stated  hf 
the  Renewer;  coi^  not  have  been  intended  to  be  stated  by 
any  man  with  his  senses  about  him ;  and  could  not  have  b^n  ex- 
tracted from  the  words  of  the  article  without  a  most  violent  eflbri 
of  dulness,  or  of  s<»nething  worse.  The  Reviewer  says  that  we 
inust  search  among  the  holders  of  the  close  fellowships  alone  for 
persons  diat  really  deserve  to  have  obtained  such  situations,  and 
this  is  the  opinion,  on  the  soundness  or  futility,  or,  if  the  Champton 
likes  it  better,  ojd  the  tndh  or  fdsehood  of  which,  our  disagreeable 
office  must  1^  us  to  decide. 

The  proposition  is  a  very  simple  one»  and  to  those  acquainted 
vrith  things  and  persons  at  Oxford  is  of  very  easy  solution.    It  is, 
certainly,  highly  disagreeable  to  be  forced,  by  die  indiscretion  of 
their  Champion,  to  say  any  thing  disparaging  of  a  class  of  meoy 
mninig  whom  there  exist  so  many  unobtrusive  and  innocuous  in£vi- 
duals*    But  of  course  we  pcotest,  in  the  most  explicit  termsy 
against  our  words  being  construed  into  an  impeachment  of  moral 
f£aracler>  in  any  of  the  holders  of  open  feUowsfaips,  upon  whom 
we  are  invited  to  pass  judgment.    Under  such  festrietfaxi^  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  proposing  it^  as  our  united  opinion,  tbat  die 
Barriewer  is  borne  out  by  fact  in  tb^  trqth  of  h»  allegation.    1 
pBBSttme  that  when  the  Reviewer  speaks  of  a  person  hmiing  «Ir* 
Cflnsed  to  be  eligible  to*  a  place  of  some  power  and  profit,  he  in* 
fhides  in  his  notion  of  desert  the  nx)st  distinguished  intellectual 
abilities,  the  maintenance  of  high  and  independent  principles, 
scholarship  that  has  not  been  confined  to  the  bare  routine  of 
Uoivcrsity^readiDg,  and  that  classic  spirit  and  h  tmthudasmf*  that 
is  the  umiDrm  restdt  of  the  study  of  the  ^^^orioHs  models  qfanti-^ 
fuifyf^  wherever  the  seed  has.  fallen  onagoodgrcmnd,  andnothiag 
.  bis  intervened  to  thwart  its  growth  or  to  impair  its  vigor.    This 
-  at  least  is  the  sense  in  ^hidi  /  understand  and  agree  with  die 
Reviewer  $  nor  have  I  any  doubt,  fronp  what  is  known  of  your 
cbaia^ter,  that  you  will  fully  and  heartily  coincide  with  us  both. 
KoWf  tfddng  the  test  thus  fairly  uoderstood,  and  applying  it  to  die 
Qdiegea,  which  the  Champion  has  qiontaneously  dragged  into 
tk^  ccuispieiiaus  places  of  the  fieU^  to  what  conclusion  musi 
ym  and  I  be  d^vm  )    Looking  to  Braseo«nose,  at  the  Champioa 
diieefts  ut,  and  giving  up  Mr.  Milman  and  ^hh  nakedbes»i^  since 
he  will  have  it  ao^  we  could  p<vint  Of\%  more  dian  one  in^vidual^ 
though  the  loss  of  its  late  most  eminent  and  lamented  head  has 
diminished  the  numbcfi  whose  abilities  are  brilliant,  whose  prinqi- 
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pl«8  are  high  and  inde{iead«nt,  whf^ee'  sdiolarriiip  i5  elegant  and 
extensive)  and  ^htisemental  vigor  and  enthusiasm  aretruly  classical. 
But  when  we  turn  to  Oriel  and  Balliol,  as  the  Champion  also  di^ 
reds  uSf  it  is  not  our  faulty  as  it  is  not  the  Reviewer's,  that  it  woukl 
puzzle  us  to  cun  out  from  the  fellows;  individuals  who  would  not 
be  themselves  ashamed  and  alarmed  at  tl^e  application  of  such<  a 
character  to  them.  What  name  does  Oriel,  for  instance,  since  the 
Champion  fixes  upon  that  CoUege  as  the  peculiar  butt  of  the  re- 
view,— what  name  does  Oriel  offer,  6f  the  smallest  weight  or 
celebrity,  to  tliose,  vriio  recollect  that  Mr.  Davison  is  no  longer  a 
Fellow,  and  who  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  praises  of 
Dr.  Copleston  ?  I  know,  indeed,  that  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,,  whose  pages,  as  being  eminently  sacred  to 
fiieedom  of  discussion,  must  sometimes  present  conflicting  opinions, 
Oriel  College  has  been  termed  (alas !  for  hapless  speculation !)  the 
School  of  Speculative  Philosophy  in  England;  and  I  have  heard 
also,  to  .my  no  small  -amusement,  of  the  purring,  and  pefU^of 
ears,  and  other  visible  demonstraticMis  of  delight,  with  which  the 
compliment  has  been  received.  Had  the  compliment  really  pro* 
cj^e<kd  from  the  same  pen  which  inflicted  the  previous  censure,  as 
has  been  boldly,  though  I  doubt  not  £abely,  asserted  in  a  recent 
publication,'  I  should  conceive  the  malice  of  the  writer  to  have 
had  in  view,  this  diverting  consequence ;  but  believing^  as  I  do, 
this  unwary  sentence  to  have  dropped  from  one  of  the  greatest,  but 
eidtainly  the  most  indulgent  writer  of  the  age,  whose  onlv  weak- 
ness is  a  prodigality  of  praise,  I  can  impute  it  to  nothing  fmt  pri- 
vate partiality,  or  extravagant  good-nature.  You  and  I,  however, 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things,  ar<^  not  to 
be  so  blinded  to  the  merits  of  the  case^  nor  deterred  from  declaring 
our  concurrence  in  the  statement,  uncompromising  as  it  is^  of  the 
Reviewer.  That  his  statement  is  uncompromising  and  severe  to 
the  last  degree  we  need  not  seek  to  deny.  The  Champion,  indeed 
haji  entered  into  a  minute  comparison  between  the  open  Col- 
ics and  the  close,  or  rather  between  the  open  Colleges  and  one  of 
the  close.  But  the  Reviewer,  whose  opinions  are  mudi  more  de- 
cided, does  not  condescend  to  any  comparison  at  all.  He. speaks  - 
Qut^  without  shrinking  or  prevarication,  what  he  conceives  to  be  die 
txuihf  assigning  in  broad  terms  some  members  of  intellectual  power 
and  eminence  to  the  close  Colleges,  and  none  at  aU  to  the  open, — a 
judgment  that  we  may. have  heard  currently  advanced  in  every 
common-room  at  Oxford,  (those  of  Oriel  and  Balliol  always  except- 
ed,) although  you.vrill  agree  with:  me  in  considering  it  a  most  un- 
desirable office  to  be.obliged  to  place  it  thus  solemnly  upon  record/ 
attthat  which  is  to  decide  the^rs^  of  the  three  counts  in  favor  of  the 

'  Vindkia  Analogica,  by  a  Clergyman  of  Bath. 
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Reviewer,  and  against  his  assailants  I  must  iadd,  that  if  the  Chanf-^ 
pion  was  determined  to  halve  a  compartsan^*  he  might  have  made  it 
upon  more  extended  grounds^  between  the  close  and  open  Colleges. 
When  examining  tJie  claims  of  the  former,  it  was  a  want  of  bowels 
to  overlook  the  wits  of  Ne.w  College,  and  of  candor  to  omit  the 
Westminster  students  ctf  Christ  Church. 

As  to  the  footing  upon  which  the  Qiampion  has  thought  proper 
to  stake  his  comparison,  notwithstanding  that  it  occupies  eight  te* 
dious  pages  of  his  pamphlet,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  occupy  much  of 
ourattention.  Where  he  found  in  the  Review  any  reason  for  sup-' 
posing  that  grst  classes  and  University  prizes  were  the  criterion, 
which  the  Reviewer  probably  intended  to  strike  the  balance  of  me* 
rit  between  the  close  and  open  Colleges,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Far 
as  that  writer  pushes  his  eulogium  on  the  public  examinations  at 
Oxford,  he  does  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  highest  success  in- 
the  Schools  proves  any  thing  more  in  a  mam's:  favor,  than  that  his: 
taste  and  intellect  have  been  more  expanded  and  matured  than  they 
could  have  been  by  the  University  method  of  instruction  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  his  whole  mind  must  be  in  a  proper  state  of  ca-> 
pacity  for  further  progress.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  reqiusites 
for  ensuring  success  as  more  than  causes f  and  the  Champion  himself 
admits  that  they  cannot  be  deemed  an  opus  operatum.  'But  the 
Reviewer  has  done  more.  In  his  faithful  picture  of  the  arts  subset 
quently  necessary  for  raising  the  triumphant  candidate  for  honors 
to  the  « solid  pudding*'  of  the  open  fellowships,  h^  points  wkir 
minuteness  to  a  train  of  circumstances,  that  must  counteradti  ki 
the  youtjiful  bosom,  all  the  beneficial  influence  of  its  previous -libe*' 
ral  and  manly  discipline,  and  reduce  the  character  and  intellect^ 
however  promising  before,  to  the  standard  of  that  ras^  with  wfaidi 
they  aim,  at  the  expense  of  original  bent  and  native  exeeileaee,  to 
be  for  the  future  identified.  And  he  contrasts  veory  briefly  widi 
this  description  the  difllerent  eflfect,  which  the  certainty^  that  savesr 
them  from  the  meanness  of  stooping,  and -de  iietessity  of  concilia- 
tion, is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  expectants  of  cfe^  feUowahips* 
By  thus  tracing  die  operation  of  the  canvassing  system,  as  damping 
the  energies  of  free  and  rising  talent,  that  may  have  given  prom^ 
of  better  things,  he  proves  to  all  but  the  Champion,  that  University 
honors  could  never  have  entered  into  his  head  as  the  test  of  read 
desert  in  the  holders  of  fellowships.  Nor  should  I  liuppose  that 
the  open  Fellows  themselves  will  feel  much  obliged  to  their  friend, 
for  so' strongly  supporting  the  positions  of  the  Reviewer,  by  virtu- 
ally confessing  that  he  can  find  nothing  beyond  the  achievements  of 
their  youth,  to  sustain  their  whole  future  character  and  reputation. 
He  has  fited  them  down,  fast  and  motionless,  at  the  very  point  to 
which  their  antagonist  would  nail  them.    He  can  show  no  expan- 
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sim  in  the  ^^tud/^  nor  fruit  from  the  ^^UoisamJ*  A  few  week$^ 
lefiection  vpoa  this  obfioua  result  of  bis  reasooings,  might  have  de- 
livered us  from  all  his  operose  arilhmetiCf  and  curious  ^otmems  of 
dkvse  men  to  two  honors^  and  three  honocs  to  two  men,  that  resem- 
Ue  nothing  on  earth  with  whteh  I  am  acquainted,  except  the  famous 
computation  of  a  devil  and  half  to  two  pigs  in  the  minicle  of  Sadar^. 
But  die  geademan  was  resolved  to  praise,  and  has  thus  beenfotced 
to  take  up  a  posture,  that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  8|doptiag» 
irtid  had  any  other  mode  of  making  out  a  plausible  statement. 
^  Penimi  inimieif  laudaiores^  is  a  remark  that  I  always  believed 
to  be  just,  oecause  it  comes  from  Tacitus^  but  I  nev^  saw  its  truth 
so  strikingly  illustrated  before. 

The  second  cbarget  which  the  Champion  has  extracted  from  the 
Review,  and  on  the  merits  of  which  we  are  next  to  pronounce,  is 
divided  by  this  votary  of  Cocker  into  three  ^  clauses4>r  counts," 
arranged  as  follows  ;.  ^  Thai:  in  these  Colleges  where  the  Fellow- 
ships ought  to  be  open,  the  elections*  are  grossly  partial  -,— ^he  exa- 
mtnationtf  ridiculously  insufficient  ;*-and  the  trial  merely  niominal„ 
the  real  road  to  success  lying  through  a,  2019,  persomlf.previ0us  can- 
vass.^ On  this  portion  of  his  subject  the  author  seems  sa  mudb  at 
homey^-Nas  indeed  the  ideas  connected  with  it  must  have  been  long 
&miliar'  to  hia  thoughts,— that  we  need  not  seek  to^  deviate  firom 
the  Older,  in  which  he  has  disposed  it. 

The  first  clause  of  tlus  portentous  charge  is  snuggled  out  pf  the 
way  in  a  very  summary  and  amusing  maaner«t  Mm  the  exqiusite? 
pkilosophy  ef  the  reasoning  advanced^  **  Did  such,  a  weakness  (as 
mss  partiality,)  really  exist,"  says  the  Champion,  <<  kt,  us  ealas^ 
laie  to  what  results  it  would  lead  the  Electors.  Surely ^  to  fiUiug. 
up  the  vacancies  in  their  number,  either  fnmii  their  own  relatives^ 
or  firom  the  younger  part  of  their  own  Societyi*"*  Of  a  truth  our, 
friend,  who  can  count  bis  fingers,,  should  confine,  hia  calculationsi 
tft  the  Oxford  Calendar.  Moral  calculation^  are  beyond  his  sphere. 
Waft  therenot  one  of  his  alders  and  abettors  in  thia  unlucky  compo^ 
skion  to  suggest, thatcioiiK>ra^tfpartiaUties  are  unlfiH'mly^^  noif 

iQwaide  tbs  relatives  of  this^  or  that  individual,  whose  admission 
aiijglit  give  the  &mily  party  an  undue  prepondierance  in,  the  firm, 
Vut  towards  such  as  have  su£o9it  addressr  tO;  engage  the;  general 
affecdons  of  the  bodv-  by  the  true,  indiscrimioating  suppleness  of,  a 
dioroi^^bred  Candidate,  luid  seem  Id^ely  to  bring  an  accession  o{ 
the  staple  qualities  required,  ip.  the  Society  I  Each  sqppttft^  FeUow^ 
might  be  actuated  by  the  instinct  o{  natural  affection^  ^Sjupporti 
his  own  rdaimi,  but  how  couUi  such'  a  principle  be  brought  tobeur 
Oft  the  wihole  mass  {  Evei^  a  cat  WJU  fi^  aiid  worry  in  behalf  o£ 
lis  own  pusmkin  y  but  whoiener  heard  of  two  cats<  clubbing  toge-* 
thtv  to  provide  fort  he  kitteiwtf  a  i^ird  ?.  'Whfttad^Ahiiiigorhop^ 
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asid sBOUiMM ^  ifitertists  w9f9M  mswiic  ^ bare  Iwtof  ^«pb  « |»9r 

Tabbjr  to  teAbf — claw  for  ^law  \  Th^  effective  opfintiofis  of  tm 
«ltterboo<l  uroiiid  fitop.  Oicf ord  Xaiitb$;iiuaic9  gp  J»t  leiAt  j^  wov^ 
10  hdr^  tsiv£^t  the  Ch^mpipn  th#kt  ^ qu^Uprf^Mi  Aodsg  w  eppou^^ 
directiQfis, ^idd  product  nojilinig  bvit  repass,  Hia  ^* mmkin^^* 
«od^T  Mich  drcumstwces,  inu$t  «t^d  si^»— qi«  to  xm  Another  ^ 
lib  fde^ant  cpmpansonsy  fab  2ii^/^  <<  vf^^'  mm.  <:eg0e  it»  ^*  irfr 
aoMentattons/' 

No  teof  peculiar  i$  the  noHoOf  ^t  tutoml  9,S^iiaM  ^ould  gwd^ 
Actors  to  ^<  fin  up  tb^  vacancies  in  their  niiioher»  Irom  the  y)9t«ng^ 
|)Mrt  of  dieir.otm  society/'  He  koows  nojthing  of  the  hsimm  bnrt^ 
wJbo  is  not  aware,  that  <<  grins  and  scrpfHagSi"  gnd  isvQh*JUikf 'Obaerr 
i»nces9  are  treblf  piquaot>  wben  tendered  jin/tbe  4h^^f  lo^m^oiy 
iKuaage.  Now>  the  precious  statutes,  pn  jthls  j^iil^ect,  )wi\d%  £aU«» 
ioto  deaaietudef  the  junior  members  of  a  ^^ffirgtU  College  hav^  k 
in  their  power  to  captivate  close  or  op^n  Fellows  by  those  rm9ti&» 
charms  of  .spontaneous  obeisance,  whose  poignancy  G^onian  Jmg^ 
fiates  alone  can  appreciate^  Not  i»o  the  junior  ;af>embers  of  ibm 
own  commumities'  7%^.  miisr  cap  tutors  ^  tAe  bootp  Thw 
cappings  are  rigidly  enforced,  but  iJie  keenest  apiateyr  in  ibis^tlMg^ 
species  of  gratification  can  derive  but  small  refreshment  from  the 
tokens  of  reverence^  whose  omission  may  be  punished  by  tasks  and 
ratings^  or  even,  I  suppose^  si  per  ittaiem  liceat,  by  whipping  ia  die 
k^ery.  There  is  nodung  to  titillate  in  these  lepl '  ^  genuflecrinn>»*' 
nothing  to  awaken  or  encourage  partiality,  or  to  oivecconie  the  bx 
more  probable  effect  of  countless  inkations^  and  petty  animositieSf 
that  ttsoaUy  arise  from  the  connection  of  pye^regulatiag  ped9qp)goca 
withfyy&>eating  undergraduates.  So  much  for  the  CQresitteni  dkif 
gnostics  (I  love  to  x][uote  his  pretty  phiaseology)  whidi  the  Cfaamr 
pion  wWd  establish  as  principles  of  reasoning. 

But  f <  let  us  look  to  the  facts,'^  says  the  Cmmpiaa.  I  can  have 
«o  obtecdon  toobey  the  hint,  akhough,  having  .shown  that  die  dia- 
gno$ttci  proposed  for  our  direcdon  are  not  vrof tfa  a  straw,  I  AM 
jKit  thinjE  it  necessary  to  examine  its  species  of  facts»  nor  joan  euf^p 
pose  diat  you  will  care, more  (lianmyself,  whether  any  two^of  ^mt 
t9ranty«five  Fdlows  of  Balliol  and  Oriei,  ao  o&en  sefsmed  to,'' 
tmt  bfodiccs,  sisters,  aunt  and  aephew^cousinsrgerman  (there  can 
!be  jao  Sgoich  cousins  among  then^)  or  any  ^otber  Jdnd  of  ndalioas. 
IFqr  l^eneral  facts,  then«  I  wpuld  aimply  atat^  what  aaust  be  4|uite 
moftxariaas  ta  yom,  that  iu^  tfaisirash,  toougjb  I  ^arniat  iCaU  it  iot^ 
pnMacfltioii  by  the  Champiops  no  one  a^  Ocfcwd  has  ener  dseamad 
tot  a  giom^t  that  the  Sections  te  aptti  Colleges  were  eonductad 
msk  impartial  ^aowaads  9  thati  myself  JunreiMard  it  put  to  ^  Fallow 
'of  an  optn  College,  by  a  ^isdngiti^ied  asenher  <rf  a  dose  CoUagp, 
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that  no  (me  knew  on  wkai  principles  he  and  his  colleagues  decided 
their  elections,  and  that  the  open  Fellow  wasumdie  to  reply:  and 
that  I  hate  often  been  treated  with  the  argument,  as  you  also  must 
have  been,  that  the  Electors  in  the  open  Colleges  are  perfectly 
right  to  consult  their  own  ease,  and  the  harmony- of  their  several 
common-rooms,  rather  than  the  respective  metits  of  the  competi- 
tors examined.  As  for  avert  aciSi  if  the  Champion  mil  have  them 
adduced,  (since,  though  not  bound  to  strengthen  the  Reviewer,- we 
must  show  the  grounds  upon  which  our  sentence  is  to  be  pronoun- 
ced,) I  feel  compelled  to  declare,  without  calling  on  you  to  swell 
the  catalogue,  that  enough  of  these  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
servation to  justify  the  assertion  in  the  Review.  I  have  known, 
for  instance,  an  Elector  to  have  openly  avowed,  before  the  exami- 
nations commenced,  that  he  would  vote  for  a  particular  candidate, 
beeattse  he  liked  his  brother.  I  have  known,  upon  apother  election, 
the  candidate  who  was  confessedly  the  most  distinguished  for  scho^ 
larship  and  talent  rejected,  because  the  convenience  of  the  College 
required  a  mathematician.  At  one  time  a  man  is  avowedly  oppo- 
sed because  he  writes  quick,  and  the  Fellows  are  afraid  of  vivacity  ; 
at  another  because  he  is  said  to  love  a  joke,  and  the  Fellows  are 
afraid  of  sarcasm.    I  am  well  aware  that 

and:  they  are  mysteries  tooj  which  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  thur 
forced  to  unravel :  but  a  sense  of  justice  towards  the  party  attacked 
obliges  me  to  remind  you  of  particulars,  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  left  untouched  $  and  whatever  uneasy  feelings  the  exposure 
may  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  those  concerned,  must  be  imputed  not 
to  you  or  me,  who  only  discharge  a  painful  duty,  but  to  the  shor^ 
signted  reasoner  who  has  thus  fixed  attention  upon  points^  which 
no  real  friend  to  Oxford  could  wish  to  see  discussed,  except  for 
the  purposes,  of  reproof  and  reformation. 

I  proceed  to  con^der  the  mode  of  examination,  which  the  Re^ 
viewer  styles  a  solemn  farce,  and  the  Champion  applauds  as  a  well"- 
devised  and  sufficient  test  of  attainment  and  ability.  Yet,  you  will 
observe,  that  not  even  the  Champion,  writing,  under  our  correction, 
has  ventured  to  say  one  word  for  «<  the  Sorites  and  dieiEarthquake,^ 
as  they  are  called  in  the  Review,  that  is,  I  presume,  (and  evidently 
the  Champion  agrees  in  giving  die  same  meaning  to  the  passage^) 
for  the  barbarous  logic  and  childish  physics,  that  fonh  an  integral 
portion  of  this  Vieit-demsed  trial  of  ability.  At  this  time  of  day  it 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  one  part  of  the  examination,  on 
whose  merits  the  parties  before  us  are  at  issue,  aetuaUg  consists^^  in 
analyzing  the  last  dribbles  of  Aldrich,  and  turning  uito  worse  than 
questionable  Latin  the  philosophy  of  Goldsmith^s.  Animated  Na- 
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tore. ,  A»  4h«8e  ^tnts^  hove¥er,  are  virtually  abandoiied  in  the 
defence^  we  need  not  trouble  ourselvies  with  loore  than. the  compo- 
.aition  in  L^in  and  English  prose,  and  oflFhand  rendering  of  Greek 
.and  Latin,  which  the  Champion  considers,  very  properly,  the  main 
^branches  of  the  examinatimi  (  which^  if  wisely  and  skilfully  applied, 
-would  be  the  best  possible  tests  of  knowledge  and  talent ;  and 
.which)  nevertheless,  may  be  so  managed,  as  to  deserve  the  being 
rclasSed,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Review,  with  the  memorable 
.«<  Earthquake  and  Sorites,"  as  farcical  items  in  a  trial  that  id 
Aierely  nominal. 

On  the  «ofF-hand  rendering'*  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. I  re- 
4]oest  you  to  observe,  and  I  call  upon  all  who  are  accustomed  to 
act  as  Examiners  to  support  my  opinion,  that  the  bare  translation 
of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  Classic,  whether  it  has  been  previously 
seen  by  the  translator  or  not,  can  afford  no  proof  that  he  either 
quickly  apprehends  his  author,  if  new  to  him,  or  has  fully  mas- 
tered his  meaning  .and  spirit,  if  an  old  acquaintance.    If  tnere  be 
•no  questioning  upon  the  passage  construed,  no  means  adopted  by 
-the  examiner  to  sift  the  notions  of  th^  candidate,  nor  opportunity 
.allowed  to  the '  candidate  of  explaining,  and  enforcing,  and  en- 
larging upon  his  notions  to  the  Examiner,  none  in  short  of  those 
.ample  powers,  which  the  method  pursued  in  the  University  ex- 
aminations   furnishes  for   ascertaining  the  real  proficiency  and 
^pth  of  the   aspirants  after  public  honors,  the  task  proposed 
mnst  be,  in  its  own  nature,  absolutely  farcical.    This  is  the  real 
*^  parade^*  the  true  florishing  of  the  weapon,  whose  use  may  not 
be 'fully  understood,  since  it  is  not  fairly  proved.    It  can  afford 
•nothing  like  a  test  of  either  knowledge  or  ability  $  and  such,  in- 
deed, is  the  expressed  judgment  pf  the  Champion  himself.    In  bis 
hypothetical  trial  and  rejection  of  the  popr  Reviewer,  whom  he 
Imagines  standing  for  a  fellowship,  he  has  allowed  tliaty  <*  in  mere 
j^onstruingi^  the  satirist  might  perhaps  «  equal  his  brother  candi" 
dales."    If,  therefore^  according  to  the  Champion's  own  a^mis- 
Mon,  so  <«-  worthless  a  tooV*  as  the  Reviewer,  "  mthotU  one  single 
classical  element  discernible  in  his  intellectual  or  moral  character i* 
might  stand  this  branch  of  the  ordeal  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  competitors,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  utterly  defective 
•and  useless  as  a  criterion  of  merit  \  and  thus  the  composition  in 
Larin  and  English  will  alone  be  left,  the  sole  portion  of  the  exami- 
nation, which  the  Champion  can,  with  any  consistency,  affect  to 
jdefend,  and  to  the  consideratipn  of  which  he  must,  now  allow  me 
-pi^  pass : 

Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinie  ' 

paulatim  vello,  et  demo  ununi|  demo  el^am  ununi ! 
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and  I  am  much  mistaken,  if>  b^  the  time  that  #e  hate  done  with 
him  I  diall  leave  a  single  hair  m  his  tail* 

In  mercy  to  you  and  to  myself)  and  I  might  add)  to  the  redonbt- 
able  Champion,  I  shall  spare  you  the  fine  writings  about  the  Areopa^ 
gusySt.  Paul)  and  the  imagination  of  GothS)  with  whidi  he  has 
mysdfied  this  part  of  the  subject.  Summary  reasoning  is  the 
style  of  authority,  and  I  hope  to  decide  the  present  questioti 
in  a  manner  as  plain  and  tangible  as  that  which  I  have  employed 
With  all  the  rest.  I  put  it  to  yourself,  as  a  writer  of  some  stand- 
ing) and  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  *or  practice  in  die  art  ti 
composition,  whether  a  school-boy  theme  ol  four  pageS)  perhaps 
xm  a  subject  that  would  require  a  volume,  can  aSbrda  fair  criterion 
of  ^ther  genius  or  facility.  Who  does  not  know  Aat  the  dozing,, 
priggish,  metibodlcal  young  man,  whose  ^<  blossom^  are  so  eflfec- 
tuaily  *«  srf,*'  that  there  is  no  chance  or  promise  of  ulterior  develope- 
ment,  is  just  the  person  t6  produce  such  a  tame  and  stunted  theme, 
as  the  Fellows  of  the  Open  Colleges  are  just  the  persons  to  mis- 
take for  a  Very  excellent  and  admirable  essay  i  Mamma's  own 
darling  boy,  who  mends  his  pen  and  writes  a  pretty  letter  about 
scenery  or  sentiment,  is  sure  to  turn  praiseworthy  periods  upon 
*«  trvthy^  or  <*fame^  or  any  similar  topic,  that  may  be  tacked  on 
to  any  imaginable  the^s.'  And  will  the  Fellows  of  the  open 
Colleges  pretend  to  say  that  such  an  exercise  is  fit  to  form  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  great  examination,  or  to  assiist  in  drawing  a  just 
trondti^on  ?  A  post-horse  might  beat  a  racer  for  a  hundred  yards, 
^ut  What  member  of  the  jockey-club  would  call  this  an  equitable 
trial  of  comparative  spirit,  or  bottom,  or  speed? 

Nor  must  we  forget,  what  has  been  alreadv  hinted  at,  that  after 
tbe  compositions,  such  as  tkey  maybe,  have  been  completed,  thek 
merits  are  submitted  to  a  very  peculiar  class  of  critics  and  judges. 
^Hiis,  however,  is  a  consideration,  to  which  I  should  not  have  in- 
vited yout  attention,  had  t  not  been  forced  to  do  so  by  t^ie  Cham- 

1 1  snppose  I  shall  be  ciiai^d,  as  I  uaderstiinfl  ihe  Reviewer  to  'have 
been>  wkk  a  partkulut  penoml  application,  in  this  sicetch  of  a  candidate 
likely  to  .prove  successful  in  the  species  of  examination,  which  precedes 
election  to  an  open  Fellowship,  t  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  disclaim  most 
^demDly  afl  intention  of  aiming  a  blow  at  any  individual.  I  havte  «o  ve- 
'senOBicmts  ^o  gratify^  nor  have  I  yet  ctyme  iato  contact  witha  sin^e  persAOt 
.whose  hostiMty  or  trium^s  could  provoke  me  to  <a  public 'or  private  attack. 
My  blood  mi^ht  **  stir,"  to  "  rouse  a  lion,"  but  certainly  not  *'  to  start  a 
tlareJ*  The  description  is  meant  to  be  as  general,  as  !t)clieve  tfiat  in  ttie 
%view  to  have  been.  I  can  say  no  more.  Ifatiy  **  (kmf'  feel  ^citrfefe- 
en,''  he  must "  go  weep,'*  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  a  right  i|o  oom- 
plain.  May  one  not  draw  the  picture  of  a  fopl  but  every  body,  whose  con- 
ceit outruns  his  discretion,  must  cry  out,  like  Sir  Andrew  in  the  play» 
*•  That^s  mty  t  warrant  you  /*' 
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pion.  He  faas  chosen  la  gHre  us  oome  apecio^nB  of  his  owp  critic 
cal  qualifications  \  and  sifice,  although  styling  lun^setf  the  member 
of  a  dose  Colleges  he  has  sq  identified  himself  in  cause  and  charac* 
ter  widi  the  members  of  the  open  Colleges*  that  we  may  fairlj 
conceive  him  identified  with  them  in  taste  and  abililiev  alsoy  \ 
cannot  err  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  hit  opiiucHia  and  judg-r 
ments  must  yield  tolerable  data  for  ascert^ning  whatj  under  ^milar 
circumstanceai  would  be  the  stamp  of  ihfiir  discernment  and  deci- 
sion. Turn  your  attention,  then,  with  me,  to  the  t^xqui^ite  sam«* 
pies  of  his  knowledge  and  sagacity,  which  I  shall  lay  befote  you, 
and  learn  how  admirably  fitted  he  and  his  <*  parallels"  must  be  tp 
pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  ri?al  compositions* 

In  talking  of  the  <<  views  and  aspirations,  brighter  and  nobler^ 
than  mere  prospects  of  temporal  interest  or  pecuniary  a<lvantage| 
that  are  <<  to  animate  a  Scotchman's  exertions  in  the  field  of  learn* 
ing,"  the  Reviewer  has  the  following  passage :  <^  We  may  at  least 
hold  up  to  his  ambition  those  high  hopes  and  purified  desires,  that 
have  filled  and  fired  exalted  souls  in  every  age.  Present  eminence* 
and  future  fame-^be  they  shapes  or  phantoms,  illusions  or  reali- 
ties-—have  this  solid  and  permanent  advantage— they  will  ever  be 
for  generous  spirits  the  cheap  substitute  of  baser  impulses }  and 
as  an  easy  purchase  of  national  distinction,  may  be  promised  with^ 
out  fear,  as  they  may  be  paid  without  extravagance.'' 

Now  for  the  critique.  *«  Were  *  Fame'  his  subject  (the  Re- 
viewer's)*' says  the  Champion,— *<«  but  it  has  been  so  already  \  and 
after  preluding  with  hopes  and  aspirations,  <  the  Diapason  ended 
full  in'  cheapness.  Proh  Gloria  !  Where  can  this  be  paralleled  ? 
Perhaps,  tLough  I  doubt  it,  in  Cobbett.'' — The  Champion's  pro^* 
claimed  <<  fastidiousness,"  dien,  is  thus  violently  outraged,  not  by 
the  conception  of  the  passage,  for  of  course  he  cannot  tie  ofiended 
at  a  notion,  sanctioned  by  all  that  is  ennobling  in  human  nature,  or 
sacred  in  classical  authority,  but  by  the  expression — the  innocent 
and  unpretending  adjective,  which,  he  fondly  hopes,  may  be  found 
an  easy  victim,  as  unable,  by  the  received  philosophy  of  language, 
io  stand  hy  itself*  It  is  chbap  that  grates  upon  the  delicate  fibrea 
of  this  sipper  of  green  tea.  Unfortunate  Burke !  Imbecile  prop 
of  the  detested  Noun  I  He  too  must  fall  beneath  the  tremendous 
castigation  of  the  Oxonian  Aristarchus.  In  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage, which  has  hitherto  been  ranked  with  ^e  finest  in  the  English 
language,~.in  that  passage,  where  the  unavenged  wrongs  of  the 
murdered  Queen  of  France  call  forth  his  indignant  apostrophe  to 
diivaky  and  his  lament  for  its  decline,'    he  too,  unconscious 

1  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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of  the  destmed  lash,  has  ventured,  after  "preluding**  wkh  «orbs,** 
and  «« visions,''  and  "generous  loyalty,*'  and  « subordination  of 
the  heart,**  and  the  "  pride  of  Europe  extinguished  for  ever,"  to* 
swell  the  <*  Diapason"  with  "  the  tLnbought  grace  of  life,  the 
CHEAP  defence  of  Nations,  the  mirse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise  is  gone!"'—!  quote  from  memory,  but  t  f^l 
sure  that  1  quote  correctly.  They  are  words?  which  must  be 
written  on  the  heart  of  every  one,  but  the  Champion  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Burke  has  been  usually  esteemed,  not  only  an  orator  of  exalted 
fancy,  but  an  eminent  master  of  the  English  tongue,  and  especially 
powerful  and  happy  in  his  choice  and  application  of  a  nervous 
diction.  I  hate  little  doubt  that  the  Reviewer  had  in  view  the 
passage  I  have  quoted,  in  adopting  the  fatal  monosyllable,  that 
has  exposed  him  to  the  formidable  satire  of  his  antagonist,  and  that 
he  conceived  the  mine,  in  which  he  was  digging,  so  pure  and  clas- 
sical, that  none  would  be  found  willing  to  asperse  the  virgin  ore 
extracted  from  its  wealth.  Of  course  Burke  and  he  must  now  stand 
equally  condemned.  The  Champion  has  saM  that  they  are  Mrrong ; 
and  who,  on  points  of  taste,  would  argue  with  the  Champion  ? 

But,  perhaps,  it  x^the  conception  of  the  passage,  after  all,  that 
has  had  some  share  at  least  in  rousing  the  Champion's  indignatioHr 
He  may  not  be  fond  of  ckeap  impulses  applied  to  himself,  nor 
approve  of  their  application  to  others.  He  may  think  that  the  best 
part  of  the  Olympian  pri25e  Was,  not  the  few  twigs  of  olive,  that, 
in  the  €fyes  of  Greece,  raised  mortals  to  the  level  of  the  gods,  or 
the  place  in  Pindar's  poetry,  that  rendered  their  fame  eternal,  but 
the  five  hundred  drachms  from  the  Athenian  treasury,  and  the 
public  maintenance  for  life,  that  were  the  substantial  fruits  of 
victory.  Nay,  he  may  quote  classical  authority  to  second  him, 
and  extract  the  only  blot  from  the  funeral  oration  in  Thucydide$ 
a»  the  text  and  rule  of  his  opinion.  The  dK^sX^iJ^og  (rrl^avo^-^the 
"profitable  crown*'— he  may  esteem,  with  Pericles,  the  most 
e^ctive  stimulus  to  virtue.  Thus  it  is  that  some  men  turn  a  clas- 
sical education  to  good  account,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  useful  in 
every  branch  of  literature  or  knowledge.  And  thus,  too,  we  may 
at  last  discover  what  the  Champion  means  by  that  absence  of  clas<^ 
sic  elements  which  he  imputes  as  the  vital  fault  of  the  Reviewer's 
intellectual  character.  Far  be  it  from  U3  to  decide  whether  accuser 
or  accused  is  more  justly  blameaUe  on  so  delicate  a  point.  Per- 
haps, as  the  world  goes,'  the  Champion's  commercial  estimate  of 
stimulants  may  have  more  practical  truth;  and  it  doubtless  ac-« 
cords  much  better  with  the  views,  which  his  own  situation  must 
inspire.     He  is  probably  some  youth  possessed  with  a  very  laud- 
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able  ani^ety:  for,  getting  fpfward  intlie  pathsof  patronage,«»'8ome 
fellowling,  who  \^A  "  rather'*  not  "be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew'! 
any  longer*.  An  attack  upon  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  likely  to 
help  him  out  of  his  pbscurityi  and,  notwithstanding  the  ennuis 
with  which  this  task  afflicts  me»  he  has  my  best  hopes  and  wishes, 
that  nothing  may  impede  his  progress  to  a  Deanery.  He  is  right 
lipoid  the.  track,  that  has  been  trodden  by  others  before  him, 

"/(TTO)  yoLq  h  rovTco  ireSi- 

May  no  unlucky  stumbling-block  prove  fatal  to  his  onward  course  ! 
On  his  own  vis  inertice  he  may  reckon  with  security. 

But  he  must  not  impinge  upon  the  crusts  of  criticism.  Besides 
the  indiscreet  condemnation  of  Burke,  already  noticed,  oiir  duty 
towards  the  Reviewer  must  obCge  us  to  advert  to  some  further 
comments  upon  his  style,  equally  unfortunate.  Now  that  we  are 
upon  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  view  the  several  passages  toge- 
ther. Like  Junius  I  will  *<  collect"  for  you  <<  the  scattered  sweets,*' 
though  I  will  not  say  tiohose  «  sense"  their  "  united  virtue"  is  to 
«« torture." 

The  Reviewer  has  said  that  "taste  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
should  lead  the  scholar,  in  studying  the  models  of  antiquity,  rather 
to  imitate  than  worship,  rather  to  emulate  than  imitate.'*    The 
Champion  sneers  at  this  mode  of  expression,  and  has  a  facetious 
"  friend"  who  "  *ateW*  observes  that  it  will   "  read  just  as  well 
backwards  as  forwards."    If  this  very  funny  person  smned  against 
knowledge,  and  intended  to  get  the  Champion  into  a  scrape,  we 
must  say  that  the  sooner  the  latter  shall  strike  him  ofF  the  list  of 
his  <*  friends,"  the  better  will  it  be  for  his  interests.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  joked  in  honest  ignorance,  we  must  mark  our  consterna- 
tion and  concern  that  there  should  exist  tiw  persons  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  unable  to  follow  the  Reviewer  to  the  classical  sources, 
from  which  not  only  his  expression,  but  his  sentiment  appears  to 
have  been  drawn.    In  the  first  place,  the  words,  at  least  to  my 
apprehension,  convey  no  "  definition  of  enthusiasm,"  but  rather 
a  direction  as  to  the  proper  end  and  genuine  uses  of  ancient  litera- 
ture; and  secondly,  the  spirit  of  the  remark  is  evidently  taken 
from  Bolingbroke,  as  the  diction  is  borrowed,  almost  directly,  from 
Boileau.    In  his  precepts  for  translation  Boileau  has  said  that  <<  a 
good  writer  will  jouster  contre  Toriginaly  rather  imitate  than 
translate^,  and  rather  emulate  than  imitate,**  and  Bolingbroke, 
expanding  a  maxim,  fraught  with  real  philosophy,  and  transferring 
it  to  his  own  object,  the  use  of  historical  study,  has  added,  <*  Now, 
to  improve  by  examples  is  to  improve  by  imitation :  We  must 
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e^cfi  die  ipWi  if  wexxih  ^^  coaCanh  ^mifftn  tiollke i^aton  of 
them ;  tot  We  mtiM  not  aff^et  to  transkUe  senrfkFf  into  cKir  cmi-* 
duct  the  jiaitxctthf  conduct  of  thoee  good  and  |reat  mett^  whose 
itmge^  history  ^ett  before  us/"  Th^  Retieirer  hti  apfdied  to  the 
study  of  Cktssical  Literature  that^  which  Bolifigbroke  haft  apfriied 
to  the  fttudy  of  Htstory^  Md,  though  both  htf e  ft^uosfitted  into 
th^ir  ob^etT^atioitt  the  YtttXy  language  of  Boiieatt^  there  is  ad 
plagiarism  in  either  one  case  or  the  other.  Great  writers  mo  a 
currency  to  sentences  as  well  as  words^  and  make  them  pass  as  neely 
in  the  republic  of  letters*  It  seemSf  howev^ 9  that  there  may  be 
critics  found  to  question  the  value  of  any  things  aud  to  deny  the 
authority  of  atiy  ^tamp  or  superscription* 

Burke,  Boliiigbroke,  and  Boiteau,— all  at  one  feH  swoop  f  How 
was  the  Reviewer  to  escape  ?  I  even  beriu  to  tremble  fof  myself. 
Although  I  have  avoided,  with  all  possible  care,  any  interfereuce 
with  the  rhetorical  department  of.  the  Champion,  I  am  fiot  sure 
that  he  may  not  pick  holes  in  my  simple  style,  and  tell  us  diat  ouf 
judgment  is  not  dfawn  Up  according  to  the  Oxford  rules  of  com- 
position. But  at  least  t  have  Substantiated  my  ^atemietit,  m  show- 
mg  that  the  Cauous  of  criticism,  by  which  the  themes  produced  at 
these  examinations  for  fellowships  will  probably  be  tried,  are  of  a 
very  peculiar  complexion. 

There  id  only  one  other  morsel  that  need  be  considered,  ia  prove 
^tili  further  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  Champion.  Hia 
last  condemnation  of  the  style  of  the  Reviewer  ia  toncdved  aa 
follows:— <^^ He  may  persist  Id  writing  such  euigmaa  instead  Of 
sentences  as  <  the  Stocks  and  Bardi  of  alternate  annotation/  and  in 
reckoning  <^  local  knowledge'  among  the  ingredients  ti  literary 
fanie.^ — ^The  latter  clause  of  this  remark  merely  d!iows  the  writer 
to  be  unacquainted  with  an  amusing  fairy  tale,  for  wh^  t  mtost 
sincerely  ptty  him,  as  t  pity  every  man  that  loses  a  laugh ;  but 
the  first  Clause  is  either  a  piece  of  affected  ignorance,  for  the  aake 
of  a  sofry  jest  in  the  Appendix,  or  forms  the  most  melancholy  in- 
stance of  confined  acquirements  upon  record.  Were  he  as  weH 
versed  m  Commentators»  as  I  am  forced  to  be,  he  must  l»ve 
known  that  Siipiteif  or  Stocks^  and  Bardu  <it  <<^  dM  and  stnaielas 
/etlowSf*  are  the  epithets,  which  these  conrteoua  gentlemen,  in 
their  <« atterndte  annotations^^  are  constantly  bestowing  on  each 
other.  Nay,  had  he  but  turned  up  the  octavo  edition  of  Ains>- 
worth's  Dictionary,  ^OEhich  is  not  mikh  deater  than  ike  Oxfbtd  Qt^ 
iendar,  he  must  have  found  «  Barduj^,  a,  um,  adj.  «  DuU^wiiMl^ 
foolishf  heavy ^  stow,^  with  Ciceronian  authority  fof  Ita  u96.  It  it 
precisely  the  epithetj  which  the  Reviewer,  who  aeem&  ao  fbnd  of 
assigning  the  most  significant  predicate  to  every  aiAjecti  wouM 

*  Letter  III.  oh  the  «lu(^y  of  History. 
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imddifbttdly  9pfkf  tt>  tbr  Cbampioo^  weic  be  ymAmg  a  Lotitt 
CDDiniient  on  Ins  letter^  sted^  for  tuglit  that  we  faanr  eeen^  I  fe«r 
that  we  ednU  not  ^  y  the  jnstke  of  the  api^atiom 

Hajfii^  now  codsiaeied  Tcrf  £aUy  the  mode  of  eauamnatioa 
v^faidi  fte^nk  id  the  open  College^  it  can  hardlf  be  neeemarf 
for  ttie  toaddy  either  upon yout  past ormy own,  that  tiie Reviewer 
appeaora  to  be  entirely  borne  oat  by  Jaet  in  all  that  he  haa  alleged 
ooocernbg  it^  and  that^  whatever  we  may  tbiidc  of  the  seeal,  w«r 
hare  no  great  reason  to  adaiie  the  diaeredon  of  die  gendemany 
who  has  radearoured  to  defsnd  iL  Hia  IRndat  might  mve  cai^hc 
fabn^  that  aiknce  ia  often  not  only  the  safestf  but  the  soiiifdesr 
policy.  I  should  hasten  to  anodker  sabject,  were  my  attenckm 
ndt  arrestffd  by  a  paragraph^  httroduced  into  this  part  of  the  pain* 
phlet,  and  wincht  for  aeveral  reasons^  demaada  a  little  animad^ 
version. 

<<  Some/'  says  the  andiot^  «<  may  be  kxifaied  to  thinks  ditt 
literary  attaixmienta  alone  should  be  required  from  a  candidate^ 
and  be  disposed  to  join  issue  on  the  pn>priety  of  takiti^  Ida  montt 
character  into  the  account.  To  these  the  answer  ta  plants  Sound 
prindple  and  common  senae^  the  nature  of  oitf  estab&hmentai  the 
ohfecfi  of  our  faistitttdon^  and  (i  doiAt  not)  the  wiU  too  of  th« 
founders,  seem  to  concur  in  forcing  us  co  look  lor  bodi."'«'^-So  far 
the  Champioa  is  unquestionably  r^;ht«  I  caiaMf  indeed^  auppose^ 
diat  any  body  would  be  fodish  enough  to  diapuce  hia  poaicioii^  m4 
to  denyy  that  in  electing  to  a  fellowships  the  votets  are  bound  in 
duty  and  conscience  to  consider,  noc  mA  a  apirit  of  prudery  or 
inquisitorial  harslnness^  but  faitty  and  honesdy  to  consideifs  die 
moral  character  of  candidates*  i  am  very  much  mistaketi  if  ih^ 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  anticipated  any  objection  t^  so  reaeonable 
sat  assumption  as  this,  or  inserted  die  passage  with  any  odier  view 
than  for  the  sake  of  stringing  togedier  a  seriee  of  insinuariona 
against  the  private  character  of  an  individual,  in  whose  repuntdott 
I  take  a  natural  interest*  I  am  led  to  thSa  conclu^n  from  die 
curious  and  complete  coincidence  that  exist^i  between  the  language 
oS  the  <«  Letter,"  and  that  of  a  previous  publication^  evidendy  pvo^ 
ceediiig  from  die  same  hand,  to  which  my  attention  waa  attntcted 
by  a  foolish  calumny  against  myself,  that  adorned  its  pages.  Iha 
said  puli4icafi6n,  uhder  the  proud  title  of  the  « Oxford  Review,'* 
of  course  comptised  the  whole  <<  disposable  talent"  at  pt^sem  afloat 
in  the  University.  Such  talent  as  the  Championed  could  not  be 
omitted ;  and  besides,  die  Strictures  On  the  Edinburgh  RevieWi 
eoAftained  in  the  Number  that  fell  into  my  hands,  are  proved  to 
have  dropped  from  the  same  ingenuous  pen,  which  traced  the 
^Letter,*^  by  several  indisputable  tokens.  There  is  the  same 
soreness  and  wriggling  under  the  lash  of  the  Reviewer }  the  same 
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blunder  .about  Erig^nUf  vfhidil  ^hsiilptesentlfn^  <^*:LeN' 

ter  *9\zndf  above .all»  the  same  strain  of  slanderous  imputation^  and 
hints  of  loose  habits  and  religious  scepticism,  and  unfitness  for 
the;  company  of  open  Fellows^  aimed  against  an  object  of  the 
writer's  fear  or  enyy,  or  dislike.  Now,  in  the  "  Oxford  Review," 
thjs^  object  is  too  distinctly  specified  to  be  mistaken,  and  drerefbre. 
I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  be  .wrong  in  believing,  that  the  less 
pri^blefaits  in  d^e  prcssent  pamphlet  are  directed,  with  equal 
purity  of  intentimi^  against  the  <<  young  man,*'  almost  named  in  its 
predecessor,  of  whom  I  know  something,  and  you  must  know 
something  too>  and  who  lately  finished  at  Oxford  a  career,  thai 
could  have  given  pain  to  none  but  his  enemies*  Sb^d  this  sus- 
picion be  just,  and  should  the  allusions  of  the  Champion  be  really 
intended  xor  that  young  man,  whose  sins,  whatever  they  may  be, 
were  never  those  oi  cold-blooded  malignity,  or  rancorous  jealousy,. 
•^-Hirhose  <<low  debauchery^'  consisted  in  a  free  and  intimate  society 
with  all  the  persons  most  distinguished  for  rank,  talent,  and  accom-. 
plisbment,  that  his  time  and  College  could  boast,*— and  whose. 
<<  besotted  infidelity''  consists  in  a  warm  and  zealous  attachment 
to  sound  theology  and  practical  religion,  unstained  by  bigotry, 
hypocrisy,  or  cant,— it  will  be  our  imperious  duty  to  express  our 
honor  at  so  wicked  and  preposterous  a  libeU  In  tkis  czse  the 
characters  of  Liar,  Slanderer,  and  Coward,  must  be  trans- 
ferred^ from  the  brow  of  the  Reviewer  to  that  of  his  anonymous 
assailant*.  This  is  the  only  warmth,  into  which  I  have  been  be- 
trayed, bttt.it  is  coldness  itself  to  what ^tn^  honest  indignation- 
would  prompt,  were  the  sentence  to  be  worded  by  yourself.  The 
same  titles  shall  be  .branded  on  the  front  of  the  defamer,  as  soon, 
as  he  shall  venture  to  reveal  it,  even  although  it  should  half-disarm 
severity  to  see  that  <<  it  is  no  lion,  but  Snug  the  joiner"  who  ap- 
pears. -  There  is  but  one  consideration,  that  can  induce  me  to 
retract  this  resolution.  If  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  be  really  2k 
female,  as  some  peculiarities  of  style  ^nd  disposition  have  induced. 
many  to  suppose, — although  Miss  should  not  be  so  pert,— my 
habitual  gallantry  will  prevent  me  from  ascribing  her  delinquen- 
cies to  anything  worse  than  the  sexual  love  of  scandal^  and  pro^ 
pensity  to  tattle.  > 

«<  But  it  is  more  than  time,"  says  the  pamphlet, «« to  return  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  Reviewer's  accusation,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that 
the  Examination  is  merely  nominal,  the  real; road  to  success  lying 
through  a  low  previous  personal  canvass." 

Tou  will  perceive  that  the  justice  of  this  impeachment  depends. 
so  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  the  two  charges  previously  discussed^ 
that  we  have,  in  fact,  already  pronounced  as  to  its  merits.  It  is 
literally  compounded  of  both  the  other  clauses,  and  should  not^ 
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«ren '  tipon  i!ie  Aldriciuah  principles  of  true  dttisioni  trfikh  the 
Cfasfcmpion  might  have  been  expect^  to  remember,  Iiave  been 
sepanrated  from  themi  If  the  trial  be  a  mere  farce^as  the  Oxonian's 
-Own  statements  prdve^  anU  if  instances  of  grose  piirtidity  be  fre- 
quent, and  notorious,  and  neter  until  now  detiSed,  it  is  merciful  in 
the  Reviewer,— and  we  cannot  wish  to  aggravate  the  spirit  of  hiff 
impmations,-^to  ascribe  them  to  nothing  worse  than  a  love  of 
homage  and  obsequiousness,  that  is  the  too  common  result  of  a 
monastic  life  and  habits.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  Reviewer's  asser- 
tion to  say,  that  <<  the  non-resident  electors  form,  in  the  Societies  spo- 
ken of,  usually  at  least  one  half  of  the  body/^  Country-clergymen, 
or  Town-lawyers,  coiiie  up  to  these  elections  more  as  a  matter  of 
ceremony,  to  see  their  friends,  and  have  a  common-room  joUifica* 
tion,  than  with  any  serious  intentions  of  silking  candidates,  or  much 
care  for  the  result.  It  is  their  annual  ploy,  and  nothing  more. 
Even  were  the  Examinations  *«  strict**  and  *«  searching,"  which 
they  are  not,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  share  in  them  would  be 
allowed  to  those,  who  are  rusted  in  their  Greek  and  Latin }  and 
even  were  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  wish  to  see  "  the  body 
they  belong  to,  ornamented  with  distinguished  men'^  could  be  a 
current  motive  in  a  place,  where  *«  talent'*  is  esteemed  «« a  bond  of 
union  obnod^iously  personal/^^  there  would  not,  in  general,  be  any- 
thing but  University  honors  to  mark  out  for  their  choice  these 
<<  distinguished  men,'*  and  University  honors,  as  the  Champion 
himself  declares,  are  often  thrown  out  of  consideration  altogether; 
What  then  is  left  us  to  infer,  but  that  the  onus  of  admission  or 
rejection  must  devolve  upon  <<the  resident  and  canvassed  bre- 
thren ?*'  and,  according  to  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
mode  and  usual  result  of  the  elections,  what  milder  theory  can  be 
hazarded,  than  that  <*  personal  canvass,*' and  complete  devotedness, 
must  be  the  main  springs  to  actua'te  and  determine  them  t 

With  regard  to  the  Oriel  Elections  for  the  year  1821,  and  the 
()^rticular  case  introduced,  with  so  much  delicacy  and  discretion,  by 
the  Champion,  I  can  but  say,  that  did  I  conceive  the  Reviewer  to 
have  aimed  a  blow  at  any  individual,  or  to  have  intended  personal 
applications  of  any  sort  in  this  passage  of  his  paper,  I  should  consi- 
der, if  not  the  half-year's  labors  of  the  costive  Fellow,  at  least  the 
snatches  of  broken  and  interrupted  leisure,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  his  performance,  as  absolutely  wasted.  The  writer, 
whose  satire  could  descend  to  such  game  as  a  couple  of  probationers, 
might  be  a  very  fit  object  for  the  attacks  of  the  Chamfpion,  but 
could  never  have  deserved  from  me  a  moment's  thought,  or  from 
you  and  me  a  judicial  vindication. 

'  Vide  Appendix,  p.  69. 
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Fi)liiIJb0#iMltvdl  may  OBUitt««  &r  as  we  have  jfet  proceededy  nnct 
both  on  the  first  bead  we  were  obliged  to  coincide  with  the  Re^ 
▼ieweri  atzid  on  the  three  <<  dailies  or  counts^of  this  second  head  alao» 
I  fear  we  must  affirm  that  **  the  psutiality  of  the  ekctorSf  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  testt  the  farce  of  the  examinarion»''  instead  of  being 
^£al8e»*  (^despicabley"  and  <«  injurious"  accusationst  as  Oxonian 
medmeas  styles  theni)  have  been  only  too  well  groundedi  and  top 
fully  proved. 

I  rejo}ce»  how^veri  to  reach  at  last  a  part  of  our  enquiryi  where 
we  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  agreeing  with  the  Champion.  The 
violent  and  kidecotous  languages  by  which  one  paragraph  of  the 
Reviewer's  invective  is  disfigured}  niay  have  precedent  to  counter 
nance>  but  has  nothing  to  excuse  it.  Without  imputing  it  to 
^  bad  feeling/'  or  <^  studied  virulence/'  or  <<  ill-requited  passion'' 
— (on  that  pointy  by  the  way,  it  would  as  well  become  Oxford  to 
be  silent})-— or  any  other  motive  than  high  spirits  and  a  propensity 
to  jesting}  ouf  condemnation  must  be  unhesitating}  explicit}  and 
severe*  It  is  no  justification}  in  our  eyes,  to  remember  that  far 
worse  offenceS}  of  the  same  kind}  had  been  committed  by  -  the 
^  distinguished  Head/'  whose  works  the  close  Fellow  has  for- 
gotten to  sum  up  with  that  elegant  and  amiable  attack  upon  a 
living  clergyman}  which  set  so  pleasant  an  example  to  an  admiring 
University  of  the  orthodox  mode  in  conducting  literary  warfare^ 
or  to  preceive  that  the  Reviewer's  worst  delinquencies  are  mere 
milk-and-water  to  the  frenzied  bitterness  of  the  Qiampion  him- 
self. The  Reviewer  had  no  right  to  forget  the  mighty  master  of 
Athenian  mirth  and  wisdom — 

and  that  he  at  least  must  be  included  in  the  spirit  of  a  precept,  whicb 
should  govern  more  than  poets  in  the  sport  of  the  intellectual  arena* 
Under  such  an  impression  he  would  have  especially  avoided  a 
certain  foul  similitude,  by  which  I  fear  he  was  rogue  enough  to 
insinuate  something  else  than  mental  peculiarities  in  die  objects 
of  his  satire.  Notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  Aristotle}*  and  the 
great  authority  conveyed  in  the  very  appropriate  motto'  to  a  pam- 
phlet already  noticed^  I  cannot  esteem'  natural  defects  a  proper 
theme  for  ridicule. 

But  while  we  thus  heartily  concur  with  the  Champion  in  con- 
demning the  coarse  language  of  one  part  of  the  Review,  and  onl^ 
wish  that  he  too  had  practised  as  he  preacheS}  we  must  hot  suffer 
him  to  represent  a  writer  upon  <^  Classical  Education**  as  wandering 

'  Aristophanis  Ranse.  *  Oe  Poetic2i^§  11.  Edit.  Tyrwhitt* 
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ftwa  hb  fitttject  hj  adKreitiiig  t6  a  atnteof  diings  itOxfordy  i»Iim 
treatiiig  of  the  impomnce  ^  ancient  IhttataiCy  and  the  belt 
means  of  promoting  the  atudjr  of  it  in  a  dfierent  quarter.  I  frievie 
to  Aiak  that  any  member  of  a  learned  Body  Aoidd  stale  it  aa  his 
wakkig  opinion,  that  there  is  ^  no  one  lafiaral  ooaaection*'  ba^ 
tween  «phces  and  persons^  devoted  to  die  same  good ^anae,  and 
anntaaHy  interested  in  each  odiei's  ^ardfare.  This  is  not  the  seoti- 
ment  of  **  a  man,  a  real  man,  just  as  whole  in  heart  as  aa  iiadeis> 
vtahding,''  as  the  Champion  modestly  designates  hknsetf  and  his 
brother  Cbllegians.  Thronghont  the  great  frateinitw  of  Utemture, 
4eTery  indiridnal  has  a  <!ommon  stake  and  iiMrest  m  the  general 
prospenty.  For  myself,  widiout  one  personal  motivQ  for  being 
attached  to  Oxford  aa  an  University,  I  can  never  cease  to  tejoice 
in  her  improvement  and  exnlt  in  her  distinction;  and  I  only  do 
her  justice  in  believing  that  aU  her  best  and  biightest  s«»  arp 
inspired  with  the  same  fedings  towards  the  seat  of  sdcnce 
%id  learning,  wkh  which  I  am  now  more  immediately  connected. 
Nor  can  we  much  commend4the  pmdence  of  the  pamphfetj^er 
in  starting  off,  at  this  point  of  his  tirade,  to  «<  vestir  the  a^ica"  of 
the  former  controversy  between  Oxford'  and  die  Edinbui|[h  B.o- 
Tiew.  If  he  widied  to  tickle  Dr.  Copleeton,  he  had  better  not 
have  revived  the  memory  of  a  paper-war,  which  the  Dpctor  can 
^never  seeor  eat  a&ar»-^hi0r,/&n^  without  remembering.  If  to 
'extol  Oxford  were  his  object,  he  at  least  diould  not  have  appealed 
to  a  person  educated  within  the  walls  of  that  University  for  ins 
judgment  on  the  question.  Whatever  uninstructed  looker8*on 
might  have  thought  of  the  issue  of  thiA  4ebBte,  yoo  and  I  «re  well 
aware  of  how  m^dx  bdd  misrepresentatioa  ctnd  florid  oofoiing 
was  necessary  for  making  out  a  plausftle  mnvwer  to  the  homo- 
thrusts  of  the  JR.eview.  Nay,  even  at  this  day,  we  know  what  ia 
-die  real  state  of  Oxonian  Mathematics,  and  dmt  the  Iboleries, 
land  far  from  harmless  fooleries,  of  Aldricinan  logic,  as  absurd  ;aB 
*<<  the  dictates  of  Aristotle'^  when  '<  listened  to  as  infallible  decrees,'' 
"are  still  ;gTavely  played  off,  as  an  indispensaMe  amusement  «  die 
Schools.  We  know  too  diat,  however  sooii  the  preaent  examining 
<*  Machine''  might  be  devised  or  set  a-going  by  the  *>  ing^ons 
madmen,^'  1(as  me  Qiampion,  in  his  sly  way,  afl^cts  to  <aH  them,) 
*who  had  the  merit  of  inventing  it,  it  is  only  of  hte  ^at  it  has 
icome  into  that  fvSl  swing  and  operation,  which,  in  some  measuee, 
-deserves  the  praises  of  die  northern  critics.  In  truds  to  the  spi^ 
rited  strictures  of  those  critics  the  whole  spring  and  impulse  l£at 
regenerated  Oxford  must  maunly  be  attributed.  To  them  she 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  the  rising  generation  can  never 

*  See  the  E(lihbiirgh  Review  upon  the  Doctor's  eloquence. 
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^vMti^mdptepLj*  /The  deiScation  of  het  Champion  might  rhave 
decently  been  ^p9i«4)  but  the  beneficial  correctioa  of  her  Censors 
should  always  be  acknowledged  with  humility  and  thankfulness. 

As  to  the  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  present  Reviewer 
and  his  assailant,  respecting  the  Uterary  merits  pf  the  Author  of 
v<<  Discourses  on  Predestination"  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  us  to  inter- 
fere. Except^  however,  for  the.  remarkable  omission,  in  enumerating 
the  works  of  Dr.  Copleston,  of  the  pamphlet  which  his  friends  must 
wish  forgotten,  I  should.be  tempted  tOr  believe  that  the  difference  is 
only  apparent.  The  chief  distinction  seems  to  be,  that  the.attackof 
the  Reviewer  is  more  honest  and  direct  than  the  implied  atid  lutking 
satire  of  the  Champion.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  more  unmanly 
and  abominable  piece  of  sarcastic  personality  than  is  contained  in 
that  apotheosis  of  the  Doctor,  which  constitutes^  a  part  of  hisji'iend^s 
-pretended  panegyric*  But  the  Champion  has  odd  notions  of  the 
4:>ffices  of  friendship.  To  take  this  portly  divine,-<— this  new  Z&ut; 
Oiconiensis,'—- ^nd  perch  him  on  a  high  joint-stool,  with  a  tiightr 
-cap  of  clouds^  ^^  peering'^  into  the  depths  of  the  firmament,  is  an 
:x>utrage  that  violates  all  rules  of  fair  and  civilized  hostility.  This 
fighting  in  a  mask  is  that  which  /  should  ten»  ccnaardice  ;-^ 
another  subject 'On  ^hich  the  Champion's  notions  .are  likewise 
singularly  odd« 

For, -^  will  it  be  believed  ? — the  same  unfortunate  Reviewer  to 
whom  are  ascribed  ** headsiroifg  rashnesSt^  "pertinacity  of  bold' 
.ne$s$*  and  half«a-dozen  other  qualities,  which  nothing  but  Oxford 
logic  could  reconcile  with  personal  apprehensions,  is  charg^  by 
the  Champion  with  COWARDICE.  To  understand  and  enjoy  the 
full  humor  of  this  ingenious  imputation,  you  must  call  to  your 
recollection  that  the  Reviewer  was  a  single,  unsupported  wrjitery 
giving  the  fiercest  and  most  forcible  expression  to  opinions,  which» 
he  must  have  been  quite  sure,  would  draw  down  upon  him  the 
open  or  concealed  aversion  of  a  whole  University.  You  must 
remember,  that,  although  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  the  work  in 
which  bis  paper  appeared,  to  print  anonymously,  he  took  no  pains 
to  shroud  himself  in  secrecy,  and  even  threw  out  obvious  and 
intelligible  signals  to  the  foe,  that  might  guide  their  forces  to  the 
right  quarter  for  attack.  Tou  must  observe  that  he  gave  the  most 
difficult  but  decisive  proof  pf  genuine  courage,  by  braving,  in 
the  cause  of  public  good,  accusations^  certain  to  be. urged,  of 
vanity  and  malice.  A^d,  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  shield  him 
from^the  slanders  of  an  author,. whose  <<  great , reyenge'^  has  disr 

'  Such  vfda  the  title  given. by.  the  ancients  to  a  person  that  was  gveat  ^ 
any  particular  place — an  h^o^jM^as  ^xixTwp "  cock  of  Lis  own  dunghill. '  Thus 
Agamemnon  was  called  zavc  at  Mycenae^  Trophonius  at  Lebadea,  &c. 
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■played so tndiscrifnifmte  a  ^^m^tthi*  and  who  seMiii 'to'liatfr 
imagined  that  <<  let  th^re  be  gall  enough  in  hts  ink^tliois^  he 
wrote  with  a  gdose-pen^  no  matter,"-^the  ChamfHon  himself  has 
-armed  us  with  an  argument,  which^  Oi/A  ^m  at  leasts  ravL%t  be 
•conclusite.  His  postscript  informs  me  of  a  magnanimous  offer, 
made  by  him  to  the  Rerieweri  of  suppressing  the  pamphlet,  that 
had  cost  so  many  sleepless  weeks  and  neglected  meals  in  its  con- 
coction, and  that  it  is  to  the  Reviewer's  blind  rejection  of  the 
profiered  grace,  that  the  public  stands  indebted  for  its  diversion, 
and  I  for  die  soporiferous  task  of  crushing  stihgless  imbecifity. 
Now,  whatever  you,  or  I,  or  the  world  at  larger  may  think  of 
Adie  quantity  of  nerve  required  for  this  exertion,  there  is  surely 
^ene  person,  whose  opinion  of  the  battery  prepared  and  threatened 
must  fill  him  with  wonder  at  the  hardihood,  that  could  thus  defy 
and  even  summon  ita  discharge. 

The  reasoning,  on  which  the  Champion  grounds  this  charge  of 
cowardice,  is  quite  in  his  own  style,-— that  is,  despite  of  Aldrich, 
the  reverse  of  syllogistic.  It  seems  that  in  the  later  impressions 
of  the  article  assailed,  we  shall  find  the  allusion  to  those  <<  obscene 
verses  in  a  newspaper,  and  Discourses  on  Predestination''  which 
are  among  the  recent  literary  triumphs  of  an  open  College,  altered 
into  « learned  drivelling,  and  marrowless  inflation,"  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  impute  the  change  to  an  emotion  o(  fear.  Was 
there  no  other  motive  which  the  Champion  could  have  thought 
ci  ?  ,  What  would  he  say  to  the  interposition  of  some  f riehd^  who 
might  be  goodnatured  Enough  to  think  well  of  the  << Discourses?^ 
What  to  the  possibility  that  the  Reviewer  might  deem  the  satire  too 
confined,  and  wish  for  expressions  that  would  embrace  a  wider 
circle  ?  «  Od's  lifelings,  we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the 
very  devil  incarnate!"'— And,  as  to  the  second  "exquisite  rea- 
son," how  could  any  man  in  his  senses  venture  to  advance  it? 
What  cognisable  difference  is  there  between  accusing  a  man  of 
taking  pains  ^^Jtrst  to  misrepresent,  and  then  revile,"  and  of  "  mis- 
representing in  order  to  revile,"  except  that  the  latter  is  a  neater 
and  more  rythmical  phrase  ?  If  one  action,  following  anothert 
shall  necessarily  and  evidently  depend  upon  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  one  writer  cannot  revile  another  without  fost  misrepresenting 
him,  the  plain  narrative  of  the  facts,  in  their  succession,  will  point 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  as  strongly  as  the  closest  and 
precisest  form  of  words  that  could  be  devised.  We  need  only 
add  that  it  is  equally  absurd  in  the  Champion  to  allege  a  difference 
of  specification  in  the  two  attacks  on  Dr.  Copleston.  He  is  speci- 
fied in  one  as  much  as  in  the  other,  because  he  is  as  well,  or  bel- 

'  Sir  Andrew  again. 
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MrfcnowsMihe  Mtagopin  of  die  Eduibiiiig^ ' &raciRt» dum  as 
Author  of  ^<  I>isooitrae8  upm  Predeetimtioou^ 

1%9  'thind  md  Jbst  divuoon  o|  tbe  Mibjecttorihatii^timdropptd 
t>|r  the  Re!rie«rer»  which  the  Champion  ^btd  ivl^iided  to  pnove 
xidieuhiittlf  ttUf/^  jneed  uat  bog  ddaia  n^  Wb^er  die  £dii>- 
Cflttoa  Comnttteej  bjr  ^omrioeiJing  the  «t»tiilt8  itf  pariaciiltr  CoUb- 
fe«j  aoinmdfertjftg  upon  Atgcuit  Tiobtiofif  of  the  eemey  and  cilr 
4ing  feok  d»  jEkctvMS  to  the  true  sphsb;  of  their  ftiadainsntal  laws, 
waiiU  do  a  lasting  «enrice  to  the  Vmfm^%  is  a  pfoUem,  whidi^ 
9^  it  ie  aoi:  rerjr  l&elj  lio  he  sohred*  dees  not  merit  tmidi  comsidft- 
eation*  There  ese  at  leaatteesons  enough  to  instsfy  a  insh  fer 
ibe  «a:periment.  Bnt  these  are  four  diings  oonnected  with  this 
pseagia(di  cf  the  Champion^  letter,  whidn  fovee  tfaemsekes  upon 
^m  ofaecsrataoou  Th^faid  ie  a  fine  instance  of  ithae  pecnSar  mode 
of  sly  detraction,  which  he  calls  <<  backing  of  his  friends."  He  is 
neasoimg  on  the  rsfious  med^ods,  in  wh&ch  the  members  of  the 
JEduealapn  Cotownittee  might  be  expected  to  exercise  th^  powers. 
«^  Ai«  they  to  call  on  the  present  Fellows,  to  statfie  why  tfaqr  were 
pv^fierred  \  as  the  jealous  madman  questioned  his  ehild,  on  its 
ffeminisceoces  of  ils  own  conception  r'-*«-What  can  he  intend  to 
Snsmuate  by  l]iis  a])posite  aUnsion,  hnt  that  the  elected  FoHows 
me  qiuee  as  ignorattt*  and  iSHf ^  he  quite  a3  ignorant  of  any  gooi 
seasons  £sr  their  dection,  as  a  madmam's  infant  of  the  manner  of 
slis  own  fimnatbn  in  the  womb  ?  Nay,  unless  we  adopt  the  Re^ 
mwer's  theory,  we  must  idl  share  in  the  same  ignoranee.  As 
the  embryo4deot  is  begotten,  so  the  piobationer«;^ow  is  ele6- 
eod,  bat  Ibe  him  or  the  tmiy  will  be  beyond  the  veadi  of  our  saga- 

We  VxsaoK  the  tlitogs  are  nekHerrieh  nor  rare, 
3ttt  waiider  how  tl>e  devil  thej  got  tl^tm^  { 

Tlie  Temainder  of  ihese  four  things  consists  of  three  discoveries, 
tjf  the  highest  importance  to  science  and  the  State,  which  we  must 
rejoice  to  see  promulgated  upon  such  excellent  audiority.  Of 
&ese  the  first  belongs  to  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Pneu- 
«?atics,  and  will  of  course  command  the  immediate  attention  of 
Sir  Humpfcry  Davy  and  Professor  Leslie,  viz.  "That  it  is  in  posse 
—a  iMng  possible — to  catch,  collect,  and  decypher,  Jtie  echoes  t4 
fiongm^  renderir^f  and  Sk  ashes  of  forgotten  themes.^^-^^tms 
4etyksrin^  x^  jschoes  will  be  very  pretty  sport,  in  the  winter  even- 
ings, for  ^e  natural  philosophers  of  Oxford* 

llie  seomd  is  cf  great  moment  to  Geographers,  and  must  pro- 
duce, iRrhen  announced,  a  considerable  sensation.  Viz.  «That  a 
Mouth  for  the  Niger,  though  it  is  not  said  where,  which  has  so 

*  Vide  Letter,  &f:.  p.  67. 
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hng  htm<i0vdlf  and  inogzhilf  called ka^  k  tt  loigdi  asceitaiiied 
to  be  Ml  t^sse*"' 

: :  Tlie  third,  Mrkile  it  besmi,  in  same  d0gfe9>  upon,  d^e  intetesta  of 
the  State,,  will  cast,  I  griere  to  add>  no  s^i^l  refiecdon  Upon  the 
simtliani  Univeraities,  Viz*  f<  That  the  gentlemea  of  the  House  of 
Gonrniona,  who  form  the  £dtt<»tion  Committee,  are,  to  a  man^ 
ignovant  of  Gced^.''^  A«  far  al  the  diatinguished  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  is  conoexned,  I  fear  I  mtist,  upon  the  best  possible  au- 
thority, xioBtradict  die  truth  of  this  discovery ;  but,  of  course,,  this 
need  not  ^Setet  the  general  credibility  of  the  statement*  Now,  al- 
though ^  it  may  be  quite  unnecessary  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  cpmrersant  with  particles  and  metres,  no  public 
man  would  be  the  worse  of  a  little  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  nor 
do  I  know  how  the  Tutors  of  the  EngU^  CoU^es,  through  whose 
hands  so  many  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  must  have  passed, 
will  answer  to  their  consciences  for  having  neglected  to  instruct 
liieir  pupils  in  the  primary  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 
'  Thus  have  we  considered,  one  by  one,  the  portentous  charges 
of  the  Oxford  Pamphleteer  against  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I 
dionld  be  sorry  to  couch  our  final  judgment  in  ternis  at  all  pro- 
poartiened  to  the  deserts  of  the  Champion }  but  since  his  accusa- 
nons  against  the  Editor  and  Writer  of  the  article  itnpeached  have 
been  ccmceived,  except  for  the  trifling  ingredients  tarutb  and  justice, 
very  modi  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  ingenious  Dogberry,  I 
Aink  we  mav  reply  to  them,  in  the  language  of  Don.  Pedro, 
^  First,  we  ask  thee,  what  they  have  doiie ;  thirdly,  we  ask  thee 
what's  their  offence  $  sioctb  and  lastly,  why  they  afe  committed ; 
and,  to  conclude,  what  tou  lav  to  their  chaege  I'^ 

There,  ace  still,  however^  two  or  three  little  riders  tacked  on  to 
the  main  accusations,  which  we  must  consider,  in  order  that  none 
may  have  to  say  tiaat  we.  left  a  single:  point  unexamined.  In  ^se, 
as  in  more  important  particulars,  it  will  be  our  £ate,  because  our 
duty,  to  support  the  assertions  made  by  the  Review. 

f<  I  understand  not,"  says  the  Champion,  how  the  University 
can  have  taken  away  from  Locke,  what  it  can  neither  give  nor  take 
from  any  one — a  studentship  of  Chrisi  Church*^  Is  the  name  of 
the  Uxdversi^  never  s^pUed  to  the  acts  of  a  College  ?  When  we 
say  that  Locke  was  at  the  Univecaity  of  Oxford)  do  we  siot  mean 
that  he  was  at  the  CoUege  of  X>hristQhutch?  Or,  ^F  common  pair 
lacrce  be  too  indefinite  fcr  the  con^prehensio}!  of  tbis.  close  .and  cri- 
tical Fellpw^  eask  he  ^ot  understand  that  the  Reviewer  charges  the 
expulsiofi  tA  Locke,  not  on.  a  deoree  of  Ccmvocation*  or  any  other 
public  exercise  of  Umvereity  poweir,  but  upon  the  ^pfirvVai^d 

'  ViAe  JfCUer;  ^C  p.  §^.  *  Ibid. 
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^fMng*  of  the  UniTenityf  And  would  Christ  Church  have 
dared  to  execute  her  rengeance  on  the  advocate  of  liberty,  had  the 
general  setitimentt  of  the  Untrerrity  run  as  Ugh  in  favor  of  liber- 
alitT  and  freedom,  as  they  ranin  favor  of  dieir  c^pposites  ? 

Again,  the  Qiampion  cannot  understand  how  tht-tpirii  voAfed-- 
ing  of  the  Umversity  were  concerned  in  refusing  Johnson  the  de« 
gree  of  M.  A.,  although  he  quotes  die  express  narrative  by  Boswell, 
that  Dr.  Adams,  when  applied  to,  to  know  whether  such  a  favor 
could  be  granted,  thought  it  too  great  a  Javor  to  be  even  askedf 
though  JMttson  had  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  literary  "world. 
If  it  were  not  the  known  and  unalterable  spirit  of  the  University, 
that  induced  Dr.  Adams  to  put  this  decided  negadve  upon  so  pro* 
per  a  proposal,  to  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  his  conduct  ?  Had 
he  acted  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  expressing  what  he  well  knew 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  die  Body  to  which  he  belonged,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  held  in  the  same  esdmadon  as  the  Cluimpion  him- 
self, who  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  <<  Dr.  Adam^  acted  very 
wisely,^'  and  that  the  publicadon  of  London  gave  Johnson  no 
<<  real  ^  claim  to  the  honors  of  the  University,— that  is,  that  John- 
son did  not  de^rve  to  be  made  a  Master  for  the  production  of  a 
poem,  which  the  whole  concentrated  talent  of  Oxford,  at  diis  day^ 
could  not  equal,  aldiough  higher  honors  are  lavished,  each  Comme- 
moradon,  upon  ibreign  counts,  foolish  baronets,  and  country 
squires  !  this  was  and  is  too  much  the  spirit  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  spirit  that  stilt  maintains  those 
awkward^  and  absurd  distincdons— awkward  to  the  young  men 
who  must  endure,  and  absurd  to  all  who  may  contemplate  them— 
that  are  fopperies  so  utterly  unworthy  of  an  ancient,  and  venerable, 
and—long  may  we  have  to  add— a  prospering  establishment.  Mere 
dtle,  and  mere  wealth,  have  no  business  widi  homage  and  obser- 
vance in  the  seats  of  learning ;  Momus  and  Mammon  have  no  right 
to  pedestals  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

ITpon  the  subject  of  Oxford  Mathematics  we  have  pronounced 
already,  so  that  we  may  hasten  to  **  the  last  act  of  this  eventful 
history,'^ or  the  supposed  *^ mistakes**  of  the  Reviewer,  that  invi« 
gorate  the  final  chuckles  of  his  adversary. 

<<He  may,  if  he  pleases,''  observes  the  Champion  with  a  sneer, 
M  continue  to  speak  of  Arednus  or  Chrysoloras  and  Erigena,  as 
contemporaries,  and  leave  his  readers  to  suspect  him  of  haring 

i leaned  his  literary  chronology  from  the  Fabliaux/'.  That  the 
Leviewer  should  have  talked  ot  Chrysoloras,  or  his  pupil  Ared- 
nuS,'  who  florished  in  the  opening  of  the  fiffteenth  century,  as-  ac«> 
tual  contemporaries  with  Kigena,  who  florished  in  the  ninth, 
none  but  the  Champion  will  be  ready  to  believe.  To  me  at  least 
it  seems  quite  evident,  that  the  Reviewer  is  speaking  of  ages,  and 
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takes  into  Us  comprehensiYe  view  the  whole  succession  of  centu* 
rieiS)  through  which  the  intellectual  light  of  Europe  was  dawning 
into  <<  intenser  day."  The  Champion^  who  measures  life  by  Ox- 
ford terms,  and  has  no  adequate  idea  of  time  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  long  vacation,  may  be  unable  to  follow  glances  so  excursive  \ 
but  no  reader,  of  ordinary  sense  or  powers,  would,  for  a  moment, 
fail  to  catch  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  ^e  sentence. 

In  his  next  attempt  at  convicting  the  Reviewer  of  error,  the 
dose  Fellow  is  still  more  unfortunate. — <<He  may  persevere,''  he 
says  of  his  opponent,  ^  when  he  speaks  of  Erigena  <  die  Scot/  in 
printing  the  two  last  words  in  capitals,  though  that  philosopher 
was  CE&TAiNLT  not  a  Scotchman."    And  he  adds  in  a>note«  to  sub* 
stantiate  this  charge,  <<  He  (Erigena)  was  either  an  Irishnian,  or« 
as  Cave  rather  believes^  a  Welchman/'    Who  that  reads  this  as- 
sertion about  <<  John  of  Ayr,"  as  he  is  expressly  called  by  an  autho-^ 
rity,  which  is  surely  reverenced  at  Oxford,'  would  not  imagine 
that  the  Champion  bad  at  least  Cave  upon  his  side,' — some  positive 
averment  from  his  pen  that  John  was  not  a  Caledonian,  or  some 
opinion  ventured  that  Wales  was  the  most  probable  spot  of  his 
nativity  ?  And  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that  Cave  gives 
neither  f  The  Champion  has  probably  never  seen  the  Uistoria 
Uteraria  ;  for  his  sake,  therefore,  I  will  translate  from  the  Latin 
all  that  Cave  says  about  die  birth  of  Erigena : — <r  John,  called  Erige- 
na and  the  the  Scot,  whom  some  contend  to  have  been  anEnglish* 
man  bom  at  Ergene  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  some  a  Scotch-' 
man  sprung  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  some  to  have  had  Ireland, 
anciently  named  Eri  or  Erin,  as  his  birth-place/'^    The  chronologer 
proceeds,  without  another  syllable  concerning  his  country,  or  once 
hinting  at  a  Welch  extraction,  to  telate  how  John  went  to  France, 
and  was  in  high  favor  with  Charles  the  Bald,^ — afterwards  taught 
the  liberal  sciences,  especially  geometry  and  astronomy,  at  Oxford,-— 
and  was  finally,  having  retired  to  a  scnool  at  Malmesbury,  punched 
to  death  with  pens  and  styluses  by  his  own  pupils,  who  took  um- 
brage at  his  sourness  and  severity.    Cave  concludes  his  notice  of 
this  worthy's  life  with  a  quotation,  that  still  more  strongly  verifies 
his  claim  to  Scotch  descent.     It  is  from  the  letter  of  Anastasius 
to  Charles  the  Bald,  where,  after  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  powers  and  attainments  of  some  barbarian,  that  lived  far  from 
the  society  of  man,  he  adds,  <<  I  mean  'John  the  native  of  Scot- 
land, of  whose  sanctity  in  all  things  I  have  heard  report.'^ 

So  much  for  the  Champion^s  knowledge  of  Cave.    But  I  ^ould 
more  easily  forgive  this  ignorance,  shameful  as  it  is,  of  a  musty 

'  Quarterljr  Review,  N'o.  LI.  p.  946.       *  Historia  Literaria,  p,  5i8« 

3  Historia  Literaria,  p.  549. 
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folio  quoted  by  himself,  than  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  elegant  and  accurate  Harris.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  Erigena,  with  a  story  translated  from  the  Annals  of 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  which  Harris  thinks  decisive  of  the  country  of 
learned  John  :—**  Joannes  Erigena,  a  Native  of  Scotland,  and 
who  about  the  same  period,  or  a  little  later, — (he  is  talking  of  the 
time  of  Bede  and  Alcuin) — lived  sometimes  in  France,  and  some-* 
times  in  England,  appears  to  have  understood  Greek,  a  rare  accom- 
plishment for  those  countries,  in  those  days.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  table  over  against  the 
Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  Emperor  asked  him — Ham  far 
distant  a  Scot  tsoas  from  A  Sot  i—Asfaff  Sir^  replied  he,  as  the 
tablets  length.'*^ — You,  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  are  a  wag,  will  probably 
insinuate,  that  the  distance  is  somewhat  lengthened  now-a^-days, 
but  far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  any  such  illiberal  reflection  upon  the 
members  of  either  close  or  open  Colleges  at  Oxford ! 

To  those  "happy  accidents,**  as  the  Champion  terms  them^ 
Lords  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  we  may  leave  the  task  of  thanking 
him,  if  they  shall  think  it  M^orth  their  while,  for  the  complimentary 
comparison,  with  which  he  has  honored  them,  to  Epaminondas  and 
Curius  Dentatus.  But,  for  myself,  in  the  last  place,  to  leave  no 
point  untouched^  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  I  am  not  at  all  *<dis« 
gusted"  at  the  "  plagiarism"  upon  me,  of  which,  with  apparent 
probability,  he  accuses  the  Reviewer.  I  believe  the  opinion,  in  my 
Prize-Essay,  to  be  founded  upon  truth,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible. 

And  now.  Sir,  our  irksome  task  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  I 
lay  down  my  pen  with  the  solemn  resolution,  that  no  cause  shall 
ever  again  induce  me  to  engage,  as  judge  or  party,  in  a  literary  quar- 
rel.    Had  I  any  personal  interest  in  the  case  which  has  been  before 

us,  I  might  say  with  justice  ; hie  victor  cestus  artenique 

reppno  I  but  nothing  has  been  further  from  my  mind  than  personal 
feelings,  and  I  must,  therefore,  rather  regret,  that  the  issue  of  our 
examination  should  have  been  so  unfavorable,  in  some  particulars,  to 
the  character  of  an  University,  that  must  remain,  <<  despite  her  little 
faults,  her  giddy  factions,"  the  perpetual  boast  and  bulwark  of 
piety  and  learning. 

Our  sentence,  however,  as  it  stands  recorded,  must  be  accounted 
final  and  decisive.  Upon  most  mature  deliberation,  the  appeal  was 
gravely  and  pointedly  made  to  my  authority,  and,  in  giving  language 
to  our  mutual  sentiments,  I  have  been  led  into  a  length  and  minute- 

'  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  393. — Harris  adds,  in  a  note,  "The  word 
ScoTUM  plainly  decides  the  country  of  this  learhed  naan,  which  some  seem, 
WITHOUT  REASON,  to  have  doubted." 
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ness  of  inquiry,  which  the  gentleman  of  Oxford  had  no  right  to  cx« 
pect,  and  which  the  number  of  my  more  interesting  and  important 
avocations  might  have  easily  excused  me  from  undertaking.  Our 
concern  with  the  whole  matter  is  at  an  end  ;  and,  whatever  dissatis- 
faction the  judgment  pronounced  may  give  to  some  persons,  it  would 
be  beneath  our  dignity  to  notice  it.  To  other  hands  let  us  commit 
the  conduct  of  such  foolish  and  unprofitable  warfare.  If  an  attack 
proceed  from  the  fellow  of  one  College,  let  it  be  replied  to  by  the 
fellows  of  another — 


when  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls 


Making  night  hideous,  answer  him  ye  owls  I— - 

Our  interest,  our  dutv,  and  the  just  expectations  of  the  world, 
sununon  you  and  me  to  higher  and  more  valuable  labors.  While  it 
is  your  employment  to  scrutinize  the  rich  materials  of  antiquity,  re- 
fine the  precious  ore,  and  stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  your  name  for 
safe  and  legal  circulation,  it  is  my  more  active,  but  as  pleasing  task, 
to  enlarge  the  currency,  display  the  treasure,  and  endow  with  ijew 
and  inexhaustible  resources  the  ardent  and  aspiring  minds  of  a  por- 
tion of  my  countrymen.  Tou,  will  not  doubt  the  sincerit3r  of  my 
prayer,  that  we  may  both  long  continue  to  be  useful  in  our  different 
departments ! 

I  remain, 

With  genuine  respect  and  esteem, 

Tour  very  obedient  Servant, 

D.  K.  SANDFORD. 

Edinburgh,  May  llM,  1822. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Reader  id  requeisted  to  extend  his  favetabk  indulgence  to 
any  errors  of  style,  or  improprieties  of  expression,  which  he  may 
discover  in  the  following  Address,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings 
upon  the  subject,  and  put  to  press  after  the  short  space  of  three 
days,  interrupted  by  vatibus  engagements.  Its  principal  object 
is  to  promote  a  subscription  among  the  generous  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,for  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  and  if 
any  profits  should  arise  from  its  sale,  they  shall  be  religiously  ap- 
plied to  that  sacred  cause. 

Great  Yarmouih^  NarfMk, 
July  9s  18^2. 


ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 


In  the  Courier  Newspaper  of  the  twenty-ninth  ult.  t  read  with 
feelings  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Parliamentary  Debates  : 

EXECUTION   OF   THE  SCIO   HOSTAGES. 

«f  Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  Noble 
Marquis  opposite,  on  a  subject  which  was  of  the  greatest  interest, 
not  only  to  the  British  nation^  4»ut  also  to  the  whole  European 
community.  There  had  that  day  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
accounts  of  certain  transactions  at  Constantinople,  which  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  sehsations  of  horror  in  the  mind 
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of  «very  man  who  read  diem  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  emxie 
individuals  diat  took  a  deeper  interest  than  could  posnbty  be  en^ 
tert^ined  by  any  British  heart.  (Hear,  hear.)  H^  theiefore  wished 
to  ask  the  Noble  Marquis,  whether  he  had  received  any  <>fficial 
aa^unts  from  our  minister  at  Constantinople,  or  our  di|^omatic 
agents  elsewhere^  which  enabled  htm  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  accounts  in  question. 

<(  The  Marquis  of  Lokdokderiit  gave  an  answer,  of  which 
the  fir^t  part  was  quite  inaudiUe  in  the  gallery.  We  afterwards  un^ 
derstood  him  fo  say^  that  Gov^mitient  was  in  possession  of  the  fact^ 
i^t  tc^  or  twelve  of  the  hostages  for  the  people  of  Sdo  had  been 
executed  at  Constantinople,  but  not  of  any  details  regardmg  k« 
A  calamity  had  ocdttrfed'-^and  be  could  not  describe  the  trans^ 
action  ^Utided  f o  by  any  other  name^^^^  calamity  had  occurredi 
wliioh'had  afrisen  out  of  the  peculiar  acts  of  barbarity  wluch  had 
be#n  petpetrat^d  on  both  sides^  during  the  war  in  the  island  of 
Sciot  Acts  (tf  b^rburtty^  he  repeated  it,  had  been  committed  on 
heth  side^-^{Heir.)  The  (Greeks  had  themselres  dommitted  ceu 
tain  cruelties^  which,  though  they  did  not  justify,  led  to  the  trans^ 
actions  compkiiiedof.'^(Hear.) 

•(  Mk.  W.  ^MiTH  said,  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
dibt)  it^tead  of  twelve  or  fifteen^  eighty-five  persons  had  suffered 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  ^^eirtftioner.  He  had  asked  the  ques^ 
rion,  in  ol^ef  to  ^tain  isotne  precise  infbmiatioti  upon  it.  Though 
tki  publk  would  dcaite^y  beHeve  the  fact^  he  had  been  tdd  bv  a 
pereon  who  w^  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  ekecution^ 
though  he  6odld  iiot  briiig  himself  to  witness  it)  diat  siic  perMns 
had  beeh  i)§a^£ited  yiv^5  who  had  tommitted  no  other  crime  than 
^at  ^f  h^Oftiing  h«>stiig^s  i^r  thfeit  lellow^countrym^  at  Bcio* 
^eftr.) 

^*  Sit  i.  MA^lti^rOM  wouM  put^  question  to  the  Nobie  Lotd^ 
which  w^ld  bMiig  the  matter  home  ^  once  to  the  honor  and  the 
feeling  df  th^  Btitiish  nation.  He  usked  him,  whether  any  dia^* 
patches  h^d  been  deceived  from  our  ambassador  at  the  Otvomun 
B^te^  6tHti  Which  it  could  be  ^i@ef«dned  whether  uny  oif  those 
pdfrsolnfd  whd  fa^  beeit  <nurd^ed  by  the  barbarous  tyrants  at  Qotk* 
st^ntii^pte  had  beeii  undet  th(e  p^ote^tion  tdf  the  British  minl^ert 
I^vASm)ti^0rd,  <fr  had  suttetidered  tiiemseives  to  the  Turks  un^ 
deir  atyy  |>l^dge,  ^iimise)  iyt  ^sxmmfe  tft  ^letyfrom  that  noble** 
ii^att  ?-^(Hear.)  lie  w^ld  also  take  the  opportunity  of  asking 
theN<bble  Matq^,  wi^ther  it  wa^  mentioned  in  any  mbe  reosnt 
dispiktehbs  h^  had  t^e^^ei^  A^t^Ae  Aiarkets  oJF  SmyioiJi  and  Chi^ 
Aaiitiiiij^le  w%te  filled  With  ^Kmiable  Oreek  ladi^  ^d  children, 
offei^d'^  dii!6  cap^rices  of  baibaroil^  Mahomed^  Yt^ptuariesf 
H<e  asli^  whetiier  mi>iliiters  coiidd  aiFord  ilie  nation  any  account 
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of  the  new  slare  trade^  recently  estsdilisbed  in.  the  eatt^  for  ainia« 
ble  and  accomplished  Christian  females^  by  a  government  which 
was  encouraged  and  supported, by  the  administration  of  this  free 
and  enlightened  country.     (Hear.) 

«  The  Marquis  of  Londondbbrt  in  reply,  stated,  Azt  the  ques- 
tion  of  the.honorable  and  learned  gentlemen  involved  an  ai^ument 
as  well  as  a  question,  and  that  if  he  wanted  an  answer  to  his  ar« 
gument,  he  must  bring  it  forward  upon  another  occasion.  He 
believed  that  eighty,  or  ninety  individuals  had  recently  been  exe- 
cuted at  Constantinople!  but  several  of  them  were  inhabitants  of 
the  Morea;  and,  as  he  was  informed,  not  more  than  tea  or 
twelve  of  them  hostages  from  Scio.  Those  persons  could  not 
be  considered  in  any  degree  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, or  in  such  a  situation  as  to  require  our  interference 
upon  the  principle  of  protection.  Upon  the  principle  of  good 
offices.  Lord  Strangford,  much  to  his  own  honor,  and  that  of  the 
government  he  represented,  had  frequently  interposed.  That  in- 
terposition had  in  general  been  favorably  received ;  and  there  had 
once  been  reason  to  hope,  that,  the  hostages  from  Scio  were 
in  perfect  security.  How  far  the  determination  of  the  Turkish 
government  upon  that  point  had  been  altered  by  subsequent  infor- 
mation, he  could  not  tell  ^  for,  as  to  the  hostages  from  Scio,  he 
had  not  at  present  sufficient  information.'' 

After  the  perusal  of  this  dialogue,  I  was  unable .  to  proceed 
further  $  every  other  subject  lost  its  relish,  in  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  the  momentous  concems'of  a  suflFering  nation— of  a  classic 
nation,  whose  associations  twine  themselves  around  the  very  soul 
— of  a  Christian  nation,  in  which  I  had  experienced  tlie  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  whose  misfortunes,  as  well  as  its  antiquities^  I 
had  already  endeavoured  to  make  familiar  to  my  countrymen.  I 
felt  therefore,  that,  as  a  traveller  and  an  author,  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  above  aU,  as  the  minister  of  a  religion  which  teaches  us 
that  we  are  not  bom  for  ourselves  alone,  silence  would  in  me  be 
criminal.  The  public  has  a  right,  6n  all  topics  in  which  it  is  in- 
terested, to  demand  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  who,  from  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience, are  able  to  aflFord  any  information.  I  have  learned  that 
the  character  of  England,  which  once  stood  so  pre-eminent  among 
all  nations  for  generous  sympathy  towards  the  unfortunate  and 
oppressed,  has  become  an  object  of  disgust  and  detestation  to  a 
suffering  people,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  their  struggle^ 
looked  up  to  us  as  the  natural  averters  of  misery,  and  patrona  of 
humanity.  From  public  documents,  and  private  information,  I 
plainly  perceive,  the  inclination  of  continental  confederates,  tend- 
ing to  the  support  of  what  is  called,  <<  the  balance  of  power/*  and 
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<<  the  peace  of  Europe ;"  or^  in  other  wordsy  to  the  protection. of 
an  infidel  exterminating  government)  to  an  alliance  with,  deliberate 
murderers^  barbarians  habitually  stained  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble vicesj  and  declared  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  re- 
ports, and  indeed  the  confident  assertions  made  in  almost  every 
letter  which  arrives  from  Greece,  that  stores  and  ammunition  are 
sent  out  in  English  ships  to  provision  Turkish  fortresses ;  that 
English  officers  are  serving  in  the  Turkish  navy  and  artillery ;  that 
confiscations  of  property  and  imprisonment  of  persons  are  de> 
uounced  and  executed,  by  our  authorities  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
against  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
call  Grecian  rebels ;  that  the  rights  of  hospitality,  in  the  same 
quarter,  have  in  many  instances  been  refused  to  the  miserable 
fugitives  from  Turkish  vengeance .;  all  these  considerations  render 
an  appeal  to  the  English  people  still  more  necessary.  Under  such 
reflections,  I  felt  that,  in  remaining  silent  any  longer,  I  should  be 
a  traitor  to  myself,  a  traitor  to  my  country,  a  traitor  to  humanity, 
and  a  traitor  to  my  God. 

I  appeal  not  to  governments,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  I  am 
aware  that  they  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  perplexing 
considerations  ;  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  pursue  what 
appear  to  be  temporary  interests,  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
more  remote,  and  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  their  consciences 
cannot  help  condemning :  but,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
policy  of  supporting  such  an  empire  ais  that  of  Turkey,  is  weak  and 
vain,  unless  it  were  possible  to  effi§ct  an  entire  change  in  the  moral 
habits  and  religious  principles  of  its  constituents,  I  would  excite 
that  ardor  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  my  countrymen, 
which  may  lead  them  to  express  openly  their  sentiments  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  The  voa:  populi  has  been  sometimes  rather 
impiously  denominated  the  vox  dei :  in  tliis  instance,  however, 
it  might  deserve  the  appellation  ;  and  if  it  should  fail  to  influence 
our  rulers  in  adopting  more  liberal  and  generous  resolutions,  and 
redeeming  the  character  of  Government  abroad,  upon  which  the 
best  interests  of  a  nation  always  depend,  let  us  at  least  demonstrate 
by  our  acts,  as  individuals,  that  we  are  not  indifierent  to  the  fate 
of  a  Christian  nation,  struggling  for  existence,  with  infidels  and 
barbarians.  It  is  not  by  steel  only  that  the  sinews  of  war  are  sup- 
plied, or  its  events  decided.  The  expression  of  a  great  and  gene- 
rous people's  approbation,  the  very  influence  of  their  encourage- 
ment,  and,  above  all,  the  communication  of  their  resources^ 
might  at  this  time  operate  most  powerfully  in  restoring  a  niise* 
rable  nation  to  its  rights ;  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  Christianity 
through  the  triumph  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  delivering  Europe  from 
the  disgraceful  presence  of  a  tribe,  who,  to  the  vices  of  the  most  ef- 
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feminate»  add  the  cruelties  of  the  most  barbarous  people  $  who  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  general  interests  of  nationss  but  render  the 
beautiful  country  which  they  oppress  the  common  sepulchre  of 
arts  and  science. 

In  appealing  then  to  my  countrymen,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  spirit  of  their  forefatliers  is  not  yet  extinct :  nor  does  any 
necessity  exist  for  reminding  them,  that  the  glory  of  their  country 
consists,  not  so  much  in  the  honor  of  its  high  military  and  navsd 
exploits,  in  the  prodigious  extent  of  its  commercial  relations,  in  the 
lustre  which  arts  and  science  spread  around  its  shores,  and  in  i^ 
mighty  names  which  Genius  has  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  immor- 
tality, as  in  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  the  Britbh  isles.  I  might,  indeed,  endeavour 
to  animate  their  enthusiasm,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  what 
Greece  has  been;* that  land,  the  fostering  nurse  of  civilisation ; 
where  the  spirit  of  antiquity  still  seems  to  linger  amidst  its  olive 
groves,' its  myrtle  bowers,  and  the  precious  relics  of  its  splendid 
edifices ;  where  both  sacred  and  profane  history  unite  in  forming 
the  most  interesting  associations ;  wher^  Socrates  taught  the  les- 
sons of  his  incomparable  ethics,  and  a  still  greater  thaii  Socrates 
disclosed  the  mysteries  of  the  <<  unknown  God,"  to  those  that 
sat  in  darkness.  I  might  excite  their  gratitude  and  compassion  by 
passing  before  their  view  the  shades  of  departed  sages,  poets,  and 
historians,  whose  immortal  writings  still  form  and  delight  our 
minds.  I  might  inflame  their  ardor  by  apostrophizing  the  manes 
of  a  Miltiades  and  a  Leonidas,  and  by  dwelling  upon  the  glories 
of  Salamis  and  Thermopylae ;  but  I  have  a  much  more  sacred 
cause  to  plead,  and  an  infinitely  higher  name  to  invoke  :  the  cause 
I  plead  is  that  of  suflFering  Chnstians— the  name  I  invoke,  is  that 
of  Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross,  who,  in  the  frightful  torments 
of  his  followers,  is  daily  crucified  afresh,  whilst  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  those  followers  are  urged  by  fierce  relentless  persecu- 
tion, to  apostatize  from  their  faith,  and  to  seek  the  only  remedy  for 
their  temporal  calan^iities  in  the  perdition  of  their  immortal  souls. 

It  is  possible  that  the  people  of  England  may  be  ■  unacquainted 
with  the  superstition  of  these  barbarians,  who  are  so  zealously 
supported  by  Christian  powers !  They  may  not  know  that  it  is 
fiercely  and  implacably  hostile  to  Christianity-^that  \t  was  hatched 
and  matured  in  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  blood — that  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  sensual  appetites  and  corrupt  passions — that  it  che- 
rishes inofdinate  pride,  fanatic  zeal,  and  is  a  pander  to  the 
most  abominable  impurities — ^that  it  degrades  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  depreciates  the  value  of  human  life — that 
it  encourages  ignorance  by  representing  all  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  as  unnecessaryi  or  prejudicial  to  mankind,  unless 
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warranted  by  the  Koran^— that  it  produces  mental  torpor  and 
apathy^  chilling  every  tendency  to  specalatire  exertion  or  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement,  by  the  desolating  doctrmes  of  fatality 
and  predestination — finally,  that  it  establishes  the  horrid  principle, 
that  civil  and  political  power  shall  depend  exclusively  upon  faith 
in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  whilst  it  exposes  every  Christian  to  the 
unrestrained  brutality,  and  irresponsible  tyranny  of  the  vilest 
wretch  that  wears  a  turban.  If  the  reader  would  learn  what  in- 
sults and  horrors  the  very  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  subjected  to, 
in  this  vile  land  of  abominations,  if  he  has  forgotten  the  cruel  pub- 
lic execution  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  hung  like  a  dog 
before  the  gates  of  his  own  cathedral,  let  him  peruse  the  following 
history,whlch  I  have  extracted  from  the  interesting  work  of  my 
friend,  M.  Pouqueville,  late  Consul  of  France,  at  the  court  of 
Ali  Pasha. 

After  describing  an  insurrection  among  the  Thessalians,  in  the 
year  1809,  under  the  conduct  of  the  patriotic  hero,  Blaehavas, 
who,  after  a  capitulation,  with  the  promise  of  life  and  liberty, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Albanian  tyrant,  Mr.  P.  thus 
proceeds : 

<c  Demetrius,  a  venerable  monk,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basile, 
instigated  by  that  evangelical  charity  which  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions,  traversed  the 
whole  agitated  province,  to  calm  the  troubled  spirits  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  bring  them  back  to  the  yoke  of  obedience.  For  these 
pious  labors,  he  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  brought,  loaded 
with  irons,  into  the  presence  of  the  Albanian  Satrap.  Being  there 
commanded  to  declare  his  accomplices,  in  hopes  that  many  Thes- 
salian  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  might  be  involved  in  an  assumed 
conspiracy,  the  answers  of  this  pious  man,  strong  in  ardent  faith, 
and  his  appeals  to  the  living  God  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions, 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  the  anger  of  the  t3rrant,  which  ex- 
haled itself  in  the  following  dialogue,  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
to  posterity  among  the  annals  of  martyrology. 

<<  Ali.  You  have  announced  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  overthrow  of  our  altars  and  the  Sultan. 

<<  Demetrius.  The  God  whom  I  worship  has  existed,  and 
will  exist  eternally :  (  acknowledge  and  reverence  those  whom  he 
has  placed  in  authority  over  us  ! 

«  Ali.  What  is  that  you  carry  in  your  bosom  ? 

"  Demetrius.  The  venerable  portrait  of  his  holy  Mother ! 

^<  Ali.  I  wish  to  see  it. 

<« Demetrius.  It  must  not  be  profaned;  order  one  of  my 
hands  to  be  set  at  liberty,  smd  I  will  present  it  to  you. 
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«  All  Thus  it  is  you  mislead  the  minds  of  the  people ;  we 
then  are  die  profane.  In  this  discourse,  I  recognize  the  agent  of 
the  Greek  bishops,  who  call  in  the  Russians  for  our  subjection  : 
name  your  accomplices. 

«  Dbmetrius.  My  accomplices  are  my  conscience  and  my 
dutyj  which  oblige  me  to  console  my  fellow-christians,  and  render 
them  obedient  to  your  laws  ! 

«  All  Tell  your  fellow-christians  then,  you  Christian  dog— 

"  Demetrius.  That  name  is  my  glory  I 

<<  All  You  bear  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  it  is  said  the 
powers  of  enchantment  are  attached. 

« Demetrius.  Say  rather  miraculous  powers.  The  Mother 
of  my  Saviour  is  our  mediator  with  her  immortal  Son  and  the 
Father :  her  miracles  are  every  day  performed  in  our  behalf,  and 
ev6ry  day  I  call  upon  her  ! 

«  All  See  then  if  she  will  preserve  you.  Executioners,  carry 
him  to  tlie  torture ! 

<*  At  these  words,  pronounced  with  all  the  energy  of  indigna^ 
tion,  the  executioners  seize  the  victim,  and  throw  him  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  who  spits  in  his  face.  The  holy  image  is 
torn  from  his  bosom,  and  sharp  needles  are  thrust  slowly  under 
the  nails  of  his  fingers  and  toes  :  but  in  the  extremity  of  his  tor* 
ments,  the  following  words  only  escape  his  mouth.  <  Lord,  have 
pity  on  thy  servant !— Queen  of  Heaven,  pray  for  him  V  Thifr 
species  of  torture  being  ended,  a  chain  of  small  bones  is  applied  to 
the  venerable  head  of  the  Confessor,  and  while  they  draw  it  tight 
round  his  forehead  with  the  utmost  violence,  they  call  upon  him  to 
accuse  himself,  and  to  name  his  accomplices ;  but  the  chain  is 
broken  without  drawing  Arom  him  the  slightest  complaint  or  ex- 
pression of  pain :  the  martyr  appears  affected  only  by  the  outrages 
of  impiety  committed  against  his  God.  The  executioners  being 
at  length  fatigued,  demand  a  suspension  of  the  torture  till  the 
following  day,  and  the  sufiFerer  is  hurled  down  to  the  bottom  of  a 
damp  and  miserable  dungeon. 

<*  Next  morning  the  punishment  was  renewed,  by  order  of  the 
Vizier,  but  without  his  presence.  The  victim  was  suspended  with 
his  head  downwards  over  a  fire  of  green  wood,  until  the  skin  was 
entirely  burned  from  off  the  skull :  that  his  life  and  sufferings 
might  be  prolonged,  the  brazier  was  then  removed,  and  a  board 
placed  over  his  body,  upon  which  the  executioners  mounted, 
and  jumped  with  such  force  as  to  crush  his  limbs.  Victorious  in 
this  last  trial,  Demetrius  was  then  built  up  within  a  wall,  his  head 
alone  being  left  free  amidst  the  masonry,  and  he  was  fed  daily, 
that  his  torments  might  be  lengthened;  it  was  not  until  the  tenth 
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sun  arose  that  his  life  and  agonies  were  closed  together,  whilst  the 
last  word  chat  expired  upon  his  tongue  was  the  name  of  Omni- 
potent. 

<<  This  supernatural  courage  astonished  all  Epirus,  and  Deme- 
trius was  regarded  as  a  saint.  A  Mahometan  of  Kostoria,  who 
had  been  witness  of  his  sufierings,  demanded  baptism,  a  ceremony 
which  soon  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom." 

So  much  for  the  religion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  treatment  which 
the  professors  of  Christianity  receive  at  their  hands.  Does  the 
reader  wish  an  example  of  thdr  want  of  faith  ?  let  him  recur  to 
the  murder  of  the  innocent'hosfages  in  the  Parliamentary  extract, 
at  the  head  of  this  pamphlet,  the^truth  of  which  is  acknowledged  by 
our  own  ministers :  of  hypocrisy  ?  let  him  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  manifesto  of  theSuJtan,  extracted  from  the  Austrian  Obser'- 
ver  of  September  7,  1821 : 

*'  It  is  evident,  that  all  the  rules  and  political  dispositions,  which, 
from  ancient  times,  hate  been  observed  in  my  Sublime  Empire, 
are  founded  upon  the  noble  commandments  of  that  pure  law, 
whose  solidity  and  duration  are  guaranteed  by  Gk)d,  even  until  the 
day  of  resurrection,  &c. — The  Greek  people  have  been  at  all  times 
tributary  subjects  of  my  Sublime  Porte:  mercy  and  clemency  have 
been  extended  towards  them  in  every  particular :  their  honor,  their 
properties,  and  their  lives  have  l)een  defended,  protected,  and 
secured :  they  have  never  experienced  any  other  treatment  than 
favor,  and  every  sort  of  kindness,  even  beyond  that  which  had 
been  promised  in  the  treaties  with  the  Rajahs :  nevertheless,  they 
have  had  the  audacity  to  trample  under  foot  the  divine  mercies  of 
which  they  have  been  the  objects,  to  pursue  the  paths  of  ingrati' 
tude,  and,  with  their  characteristic  perfidy,  to  maintain  a  perverse 
and  traitorous  conduct,  opposed  at  once  to  their  allegiance  and 
good  faith." 

«  Does  the  reader  seek  for  instances  of  cruelty  and  ferocity  ?  let 
him  open  the  journal  of  any  traveller,  who  has  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  Turkish  affairs.  If  he  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
turn,  I  will  give  him  another  extract  from  Mr.  Pouqueville's 
interesting  vblumes.  It  is  a  description  of  the  destruction  of 
Joannina,  by  All  Pasha  and  his  opposing  enemies,  and  let  it  be  ob* 
served,  that,  among  the  principal  horrors  of  this  detestable  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  greatest  is  that  state  of  anarchy  which  exists 
among  its  inferior  rulers.  There  is  scarcely  a  province  where 
the  Pasha,  after  he  has  become  rich  and  powerful  by  contribu- 
tions and  confiscations,  by  the  sale  of  offices  and  of  justice,  by 
exactions  for  imputed  crimes,  and  every  other  method  of  spoliation 
which  fraud  and  violence  can  plot  and  execute,  does  not  set  him- 
self up  as  an  independent  chief:  as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned, 
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tius  policy  19  good,  for  the  law9  of  Ttirk?y>  mal^ng  ^  S^tiaii 
heir  to  the  property  of  his  offieers^  there  is  np  want  (tf  4  rgpi4  s«i^* 
cession  in  all  departments  of  the  state ;  whilst^  therefore,  a  governpr 
can  by  his  resources  make  head  against  th^  pow^r  ^  hi^  soy^reign 
and  heir-apparent,  so  long  dof  s  he  ward  off  the  sabre  or  the 
bowstring  from  his  own  neck  :  but  the  miseries  of  the  popr  ii^^i- 
bitants,  especially  of  the  innocent  and  belpleas,  in  fhe$^  ^oii^ic^s, 
where  no  horror  of  barbarian  warfare  is  fprg0tten>  are  inq^nceiY- 
able.  Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  from  the  foUowiiag 
relation : 

<<  As  soon  as  the  Turkish  army  w^s  seen  encamped  upon  the 
heights  of  Driscos,  the  lake  was  covered  with  barks  fiill  of  woa^en 
and  children  of  the  first  families,  endeavouring  to  escape^  In  i}ie 
mean  time,  the  tyrant  having  given  his  Albanian  ti^oops  per* 
mission  to  plunder  a  city  which  he  was  unable  to  defend,  tl|e 
houses  were  immediately  filled  'with  a  lawless  soldiery.  Qae  of 
the  first  objects  of  pillage  was  the  cathedral,  where  the  Greeks, 
and  even  tlie  Turks  themselves,  had  deposited  their  most  precious 
effects.  Nothing  was  respected }  the  very  tombs  of  the  archbishops 
w^e  broke  open  in  search  of  precious  reUcs,  and  thesan^uary  was 
poUutt^d  by  the  blood  of  the  robbers  tbemiselves,  as  tb^y  dispute 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  sacred  ¥a$es. — The  city 
offered  a  most  deplorable  spectacle  on  all  aides :  neither  Christians 
nor  Mahometans  were  respected :  the  harems  of  thesf ,  and  the 
gyneceons  of  those,  were  forced  open,  and  displayed  the  leruel  right 
of  modesty  struggling  with  violence.  Cries,  and  groans,  and  the 
crash  of  arms  resounded  on  all  sides,  when  a  terrible  detonation 
announced  the  destruction  of  Joannina.  A  shower  of  shot  and 
shells,  grenades  and  Congrevie-^ockets,  spread  carnage,  fire,  'wi 
devastation  throughevery  quarter  of  the  town,  for  the  space  of  twp 
hours.  All,  seated  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  his  fortress,  like  the 
exterminating  angel,  directed  the  deatrucitive  fire,  which  soon 
levelled  to  the  ground  tins  once  florishing  ca{»tal,  with  its  public 
edifices. 

Those  of  the  people  who  could  escape  from  the  flames,  carrying 
in  their  train  friends  and  relatives,  half  burned  or  mutiiated  hj 
the  explosion  of  the  sheik ;  women  loaded  with  their  childbren, 
and  old  men  enfeebled  by  age,  had  scarcely  passed  the  palisade  oi 
mount  Pactoras,  before  uiey  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Ottoman  army.  So  far  from  procecjting  these  unfortunate 
beings,  who  had  escaped  the  carnage,  these  Rumeliaa  hordes  fell 
upon  defenceless  citizens,  plundering  them  without  mercy,  and 
tearing  their  sons  and  daughters  from  their  arms : .  Mistering  the 
most  piercing  cries,  the  poor  wretdies  dispersed,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  to  the  mountains ;   but  they  were  there  met  by  aoi^tbff 
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set  of  plunderers  and  assassins,  in  the  saVage  mountaiileers,  who 
had  assembled  to  get  their  share  of  the  booty.  Despair  at  length 
gave  courage  and  strength  to  the  fugitives :  some  feeble  wdmen 
succeeded  in  passing  the  lofty  chain  of  mount  Ofitzika  into  the 
plains  of  Thesprotia  $  others,  seized  \nth  the  pains  of  premature 
labor,  periled  in  the  forests ;  many  young  women,  after  having 
disfigured  themselves  by  the  most  dreadful  mutilations,  that  they 
might  become  objects  of  disgust  to  the  barbarians,  like  virgin 
martyrs  in  the  times  of  persecution,  concealed  themselves  in  caverns, 
where  they  perished  of  hunger ;  all  the  defiles  and  paths  were 
strewed  with  wounded  and  dying  men,  or  with  their  corpses ;  and 
thus,  for  the  crimes  of  one  villain,  a  city  containing  thirty  diousand 
souls  was  overwhelmed  widi  unutterable  calamities/' 

And  now,  would  the  reader  know  more  concerning  the  internal 
government  of  this  wretched  country  ?  let  him  take  the  portrait  as 
I  am  able  to  sketch  it  from  personal  observation :  for  I  have  tra- 
versed no  small  part  of  these  interesting  realms,  so  rich  in  all  the 
gifts  of  bountiful  nature,  and  so  despoiled  by  tyrant  man:  I  have 
seen  the  pallid  countenances  and  squalid  forms  of  their  wretched 
peasantry,  worn  to  the  very  bones  by  labor,  want,  and  oppression 
<-*!  have  seen  blows  inflicted  by  wanton  authority,  and  borne  with 
patient  submission— I  have  seen  those,  who,  by  commercial  or  any 
other  fortunate  speculations,  had  amassed  wealth,  eidier  careful  to 
hide  it  from  their  rapacious  tyrants  under  the  external  garb  of 
misery,  or  dissipating  it  in  prodigality,  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  a  few  moments  of  happiness,  and  then  live  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past— I  have  seen  rich  and  amiable  families  turned 
out  of  houses  and  possessions,  at  the  caprice  of  a  Pasha,  who  desi- 
red them  for  his  favorites — I  have  seen  whole  districts  so  appro- 
priated, after  the  inhabitants  had  been  exposed  to  unheard-of  per- 
secutions, in  order  to  make  them  vohmtarily  throw  up  their  terri-* 
tory  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant — I  have  ridden  over  the  ruins  of 
large  villages,  scathed  by  the  flames  of  destruction,  because  some 
reputable  family  had  reiused  to  deliver  up  a  beautiful  son  or  daugh- 
ter, as  the  victim  of  that  tyrant's  execrable  lusts — I  have  seen 
part  of  the  Turkish  population,  in  a  large  city,  armed  against  its 
Frank  inhabitants,  cutting  and  maiming  with  swords  and  ataghans 
every  Christian  they  met  with,  on  account  of  a  private  quarrel— I 
have  seen  large  towns,  professing  the  Mahometan  faith,  whose 
inhabitants  had  all  to  a  man  apostatized  from  that  of  their  fore- 
fadiers,  to  escape  the  inordinate  exactions  and  oppresdve  cruelties 
to  which  as  Christians  they  were  subjected — I  have  seen  rich 
tracts  of  country  turned  into  deserts,  fields  languishing  without 
culture,  and  dries  fallen  into  decay,  where  misrule  and  injustice 
had  combined  with  plague  and  famine  against  the  constitution  of 
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3Pckty  I  aod»  a9  publk  immorality  florishes  most  and  grows  up 
to  maturity  under  the  reign  of  despotism*  I  have  seen  apostatesi 
jTalse  wiciiesses,  secret  poisoners,  open  assassins,  and  all  the  other 
ag^^ts  pf  unlimited  tyranny,  clothed  in  the  spoiU  and  rioting  on  the 
property  of  their  unhappy  victims.  In  short,  I  have  seen  a  nation 
humbled,  degraded,  and  abused  }*-^I  have  seen  n?an,  made  in  his 
Maker's  likeness,  reduced  below  the  standard  of  the  brute  creation^ 
Uving  without  civil  or  political  existence,  plundered  without  re«> 
m^v^^f  tortured  without  mercy,  and  slaughtered  without  commi* 

aeration  1 

Mf .  Walpole,  in  the  first  volume,  page  22,  of  bis  excellent 
ifemoirs  upon  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey^  observes,  <<  that  the 
e^ttent  of  this  tlUmodelled  and  ilUbalanced  empire,  prevents  any 
|i;ccurate  inspection  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  placed  over 
remote  parts  of  it*  A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Forte, 
and  the  great  officers  of  it,  is  derived  from  money  paid  by  Pashas 
Oft.  taking  possession  of  their  government,  or  some  occasional  re* 
mittaaces  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  continuance  m  their 
appointment*  This  money  is  drawn  from  the  labor,  industry,  and 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province^r  If  these  sums  are 
not  paid,  as  well  as  those  e^spected  from  the  farmers  of  the  customs^ 
landji  and  capitation  tax,  the  latter  are  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  governors  lose  their  Pashalics.  If  they  are  removed  in  a  shore 
lime,  th^  provinces  are  exposed  to  fresh  exactions  on  the  arrival 
fkf  every  succeeding  Pasha,''  One  may  judge  further  of  the  de* 
pIcMrable  state  of  Greece,  by  the  picture  which  Mn  de  Chateau* 
briand  has  drawn  of  Pelopefinesus  and  Attica. 
.  (ft  I^  Pelopon^se  est  desert :  on  ne  voit  que  des  villages  detruita 
par  le  fer  et  piur  1^  feu«  Dans  les  villes,  comnae  a  Misitra,dea  fau« 
bourgs  entiers  90(%t  abandoAnes^  J'ai  fait  souvent  quinze  Ueuea 
dans  Iqs  campagnea  sans  repcontrer  une  seule  habitation.  De 
CJriantes  avanies,  des  outragef  de  toutes  les  esp^ces,  ne  cessent  de 
d4truire  de  toutes  parts  Tagriculture  et  la  vie.  Chasser  un  paysan 
de  sa  cabai^i  s'emparer  de  sa  femme  et  de  ses  enfans,  le  tuer  soua 
le  plus  leger  protexte^  est  un,  jeu  pour  le  moindre  Aga  du  plua 
petiit  ifiUage*  ^Attique  n'ofire  pas  nooins  de  servitude,  Ondi« 
roit  ^ue  b.  Gr^ce  ^e-*m<Sme  a  voulu  aunoncer  par  son  deuil  le 
inalheur  de  ses  eufans*  En  general  le  pays  est  mculte,^  le  ^  nui^ 
l^onotoMi  flvauvage»  et  d'une  couleur  jauae  et  fletrie." 

Itis  now  time  to  discuss  the  motives  which  may  induce  Chcistiam 
States  tiy  pa^roaiae  a  power  like  that  of  Turkey,  a  power,  which, 
witboul  their  jealousies  and  poUtic.^1  in^ri^ren(»i,  would  long  aga 
iMve  csumUed  i»to  dust 

Is  it  fear  of  Ilus»a  which  for^es^  I^uropean  cahin(et;s  into  such,  a 
meajBure  I  Is  it  in  the  Slmpire  of  the  Sultan  that  they  would  oppose 
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a  bsnrri^  t6  its  aggraitdtsemetit  ?    Vaiif  hope  f  the  colossus  df  clay 
will  be  kicked  dortrn,  whenerer  it  shall  (>)ea8e  the  arctic  despot  to 
SttetchoQt  his  leg.     No  alliances  or  treaties  dan  long  save  such  a 
potyet :  other  nations  Will  only  compromise  thehr  dignity  and  be^t 
itlterestSi  by  endearouring  to  defend  a  state  which  is  miable  to  de- 
fend itself )  tthich  refuses  to  adopt  the  arts  or  poKcy  of  more  en- 
lightened  gOTemments,  and  whose  immutability  is  sanctioned  by 
the  dogmas  of  its  religious  faith.     Look  at   the  encrochments 
ahready  made  by  Russia  upon  this  impotent  neighbour,  and  the 
provinces  rescued  from  its  grasp.  Other  despots  may  not  have  the 
magnanimUy  of  an  Alexander,  especially  when  they  shall  com- 
mand the  improved   resources  and  concentrated  powet  of  his 
mighty  empire.     Consider  also  the  Greeks  themselves  r    unless 
they  be  utterly  etterminated,  they  will  never  remain  quiet  under 
subjection  to  the  Porte :  one  insurrection  will  succeed  to  another, 
for  each  will  spring  from  the  very  dements  and  principles   of 
human  action  :  it  requires  not  any  connexion  with  me  politics  of 
Europe,  or  with  the  designs  of  its  restless  and  ambitious  spirits,  to 
excite  the  Ghreeks  5  nor  will  they  be  repressed  by  any  recollection 
of  the  past,  or  amicipation  of  the  future.     Having  constantly  in 
view  the  irritating  picture  of  their  own  humiliation,  illuminated 
by  the  increasing  light  of  civilization,  roused  by  their  historical  re- 
miniscences and  the  animating  associations  connected  with  every 
hin  and  valley  of  their  native  land,  how  can  they  remain  passive 
under  the  rod  of  iron  ?     No  ?  One  might  as  well  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  irruption  of  the  volcanic  matter  after  its  combination 
within  the  mighty  laboratory  of  nature :   ages  indeed  may  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  effervescent  mass,  but  a  momentary  shock  is 
sufficient  for  its  explosion.    What  then  can  prevent  the  Greeks, 
<^onnected  as  they  are  with  Russia  by  a  common  faith, by  great 
mercamile  establbhments,  by  offices  and  emolumems   i^hich  the 
Autocrat  of  the  north  so  liberally  bestows  upon  them,  from  mviting 
his  aid  and  imploring  his  co-operarion  whenever  they  may  rise  to 
throw  off"  die  yoke?    What  but  the  establishment  of  an'  hide- 
pendent  Grecian  empire,  having  rights  worthy  of  defence,  and 
privHeges  worthy  of  enjoyment?      This,  I  venture  to  assert, 
would  be  the  firmest  barrier  against  all  encroachment,  whether 
Rus^a  should  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  whole,  or  should  admit 
other  Continental  States  to  a  participarion  of  the  plunder:  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  infi- 
dels against  thehr  Christian  subjects,  ought  to  put  them  under  the 
ban  of  the  European  confederation. 

But  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  Greeks  are  sacrificed  to  a 
mean  sordid  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation. 
It  is  thought  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  ignorance  and 
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apathj  than  with  enterprising  ingenuity :   the  indolent  Turk  is 
easily  cajoled,  and  exclusive  privileges  are  obtained,  which  would 
be  refused  by  a  more  active  and  enlightened  nation :  fit  sentiments 
indeed  for  that  most  Christian  government,  by  whose  partisans 
they  have  been  openly  promulgated — a  government,  which,  after 
solemn  declara,tions,  promises,  and  treaties,  encourages  the  abo- 
minable traffic  in  human  flesh,  and,  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of 
its  neighbours,  gains  double  advantages  from  their  abolition  of  it. 
But  such  opinions  are  as  much  beneath  the  dignity,  as  they  are 
adverse  to  the  interests,  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  which, 
from  the  spirit  of  its  constitution,  the  temper  of  itspeople,  the  ex- 
tent  of  its  resources,  and  its  geographical  position,  should  invite 
rather  than  decline  commercial  competition.   In  spite  of  all  exclu- 
sive privileges,  I  have  learned  from  the  most  respectable  sources^, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  profits  of  our  commerce  in 
the  Levant,  have  been  declining  for  many  years  past :  and  what 
else  can  be  expected  from  a  country,  through  which  depopulation 
and  misery  walk  hand  in  hand  ?   where  the  many  are  sacrificed  to 
the  few,  who  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  wealth,  without  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  it,  active  in- 
dustry :  it  is  not  from  a  paralyzed  state  like  this,  but  rather  from 
one  where  riches  are  generally  distributed,  that  commercial  advan- 
tages are  to  be  sought :  it  is  not  with  barbarians,  destitute  of  all 
inaritime  knowledge  or  enterprize,  attached  to  Asiaric  customs,  im- 
bued with  invincible  prejudices  against  every  useful  invention  of  mo- 
dem science — barbarians,  who  have  put  to  death  every  one  of  their 
Sultans^  that  has  attempted  to  introduce  any  innovation,  however 
yseful,  into  their  ancient  ordinances:  it  is  not,  I  say,  with  such, 
that  British  merchants  ought  to  desire  connexion,  when  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Greeks  would  open  a  channel  of  communication 
with  a  spirited,  commercial  people,  whose  manners,  interests,-  and 
religion  conform  with  those  of  other  European  nations :  that  peo- 
ple have  already  shown  what  they  are  capable  of  attaining  to  in 
those  insular  maritime  establishments,  where,  protected  by  posi- 
tion, and  unmolested  by  the  presence  or  interference  of  Ottoman 
tyranny,  they  have  graduaUy  formed  fleets  that  have  spread  terror 
and  destruction  through  the  Turkish  navy.   The  whole  of  Greece, 
emancipated  from  barbarian  oppression,  would  become  as  Hydra, 
Spezie,  and  Ipsara :  like  South  America,  she  would  open  a  capacious 
mart  for  European  produce :  England  would  be  the  first  country  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  commerce,  and  as  Greece  has  neither 
external  colonies  nor  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  she  would  seek 
their  produce  from  Great  Britain,  whilst  interest  on  the  one  side,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other,  would  cement  the  union  of  the  two  nadonsi 
and  guarantee  its  durability. 
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But  it  is  useless  to  say  more  upon  this  part  of  the  subject^  and 
the  principal  topic  remains  still  tobe  discussed. 

I    am  afraid  that  the  standard  of  the  CrosSf  raised  against 
the  Crescent,  is  thought  a  signal  of  rebellion ;  and  that  the  throne 
of  the  Sultan'  is  considered  as  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  legitimacy. 
Gracious  heaven!  that  terms  should  ever  be  so  perverted;  or 
that  the  epithet  legitimate  should  be  attached  to  tyrannic  despo- 
tism !  What  allegiance  do  the  Greeks  owe  these  barbarian  lords  ? 
If  indeed  to  strip  an  unfortunate  people  of  their  property,  to  in- 
capacitate them  for  civil  or  political  appointments,  to  expose  them 
to  insufferable  exactions  and  wanton  injury,  to  leave  them  without 
guarantee  for  liberty  or  life,  and  not  unfrequently  to  deliberate 
upon  their  utter  extirpation;    in  short,    if  to  attack   and  con- 
quer them  without  provocation,  and  to  preserve  through  four 
successive  centuries    the   broad   indelible    mark    of  slavery  be- 
tween the  conquerors   and  the  conquered,  if  this  be  to  secure 
the  duty  of  allegiance,   then  has  the  Sultan  a  right  to  expect 
support    from  the    confederated    Christian    states. — But    I    ra- 
ther believe  that  every  liberal  and  unprejudiced  man  will  think 
with  me,  that,  since  history  cannot  point  out  one  solitary  pater- 
nal monarch  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  Ottoman  empire, — 
that,  since  the  sword  of  conquest  has  never  yet  been  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  Justice,  and  no  laws  exist  for  die  protection  of  the 
Greeks,  to  no  laws  are  they  amenable.    Unattached  to  their  con- 
querors by  a  single  benefit,  not  acknowledging  their  odious  domi- 
nion, unbound  by  a  single  oath,  unrestrained  by  any  bond  but  that 
of  terror,  and  never  having  renounced  the  imprescriptible  law  of 
national  independence,  they  retain  the  same  right  to  rise  against 
their  ferocious  tyrants,  as  when  those  savage  hordes  first  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  Csesars :  nay  more,  they 
have  the  strongest  possible  claim  to  succor  and  assistance  from  all 
Christian  Powers  ;  and  every  philanthropic  government  would  at 
least  leave  private  speculation  free,  and  furnish  them  ^th  the 
provisions  of  war,  instead  of  prohibiting  such  supplies,  or  grant- 
ing them  to  their  adversaries.— To  denounce  their  patriotic  strug- 
gles for  the  recovery  of  those  rights  on  which  alone  legitimacy  is 
founded,  as  the  efforts  of  rebellion,  is  political  blasphemy,  is  an 
outrage  against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  nature ;   and 
the  endeavour  to  detain  them  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  their  op- 
pressors is  not  more  unjust  than  it  would  be  to  replace  Spain 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  the  low  countries  under  that  of 
Spain,  or  the  Russians  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mogul  Tartars. 
Away  then  with  flimsy  Jesuitical  pretexts !    What  Christian  nation 
can,  what  nation  would,  plead  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  Sultan  ?  It  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  have  formed  any 
tie  or  convention  with  tyrants  nurtured  in  ignorance  and  hostility 
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to  our  f^ith}  slaves  to  eiinuchs  and  other  vile  ministers  of  a  se- 
raglio, who  commit  open  outrages  and  insults  upon  the  very  Am- 
bassadors of  ^European  States^  and  consign  their  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  most  inhuman  treatment  as  criminals  and  slaves. 

To  say  that  the  Turks  may  not  now  be  driven  out  of  Europe^ 
which  they  have  so  long  defiled  by  their  presence,  is  a$  much  9ft 
to  declare  that  the  combinations  of  Potentates  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil  to  oppose  their  irruptions  were  improper  and  unjust :  to  say 
th^t  ^e  present  is  not  a  fit  time  for  interference,  is  the  same  a^ 
giving  a  temporary  licence  to  barbarians  for  murder  and  violence 
of  every  kind  and  degree  :  to  make  a  boast  of  the  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  which  some  Christian  Ambassadors  may  have 
recommended  to  the  Porte,  i$  to  insult  the  common  sense  of  all 
nation^  in  Europe,  which  know  the  character  of  these  barbarians, 
and  how  graciously  such  overtures  would  be  received  by  an  igno- 
rant proud  people  which  yields  nothing  but  to  menaces  and  fear:  in- 
deed the  daily  massacres  which  have  taken  place  throughput  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  massacre  of  Scio  in  particular,  demonstrate  very  satisfac- 
torily the  utility  of  such  measures.  But  the  most  atrocious  part  of  all 
attempted  to  be  played,  is  the  endeavour  oif  some  persons  to  assimi- 
late the  Greek  character  in  point  of  systeniatic  cruelty ^  as  they  call 
it,  with  that  of  the  Turks  themselves ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
continuaUv  report  the  old  $tory  of  the  barbarities  practised  at  the 
capture  ol  Tripolizza.     Now  to  compare  the  acts  of  vengeance 
committed  by  a  con(]^uering  army  at  the  capture  of  a  city  which  had 
made  an  obstii^te  resistance,  and  in  which  they  found. all  their 
hostage^  lying  murdered  in  the  streets,  with  the  horrid  slaughter 
and  evils  ten  tinges  worse  than  slaughter  inflicted  upon  thousands 
of  innocent  victims  wherever  the  Grecian  arms  have  been  crowned 
with  success^  is  really  top  much  :  moreover,  if  we  speak  of  st/stema-^ 
tic  cruelties  we  must  not  regard  so  much  the  horrors  of  war,  terri- 
ble thpugji  they  be,  as  those  which  for  four  successive  centuries 
have  been  practised  by  one  party  only  against  their  unoffending  sub- 
ject^,   ^^ad  the  accQvmt  of  any  traveller  in  Turkey,  and  there  se^ 
what  are  ^sten^atip  cruelties.    In  addition  to  this^p  I  have  the  best 
reasons  for  asserting  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Greeks  ^t  TripoHzzia 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated— at  any  rate  they  were  committed 
before  even  a  provisional  government  was  established  in  Greece : 
since  tha^  establishment  has  taken  place  the  humane  conduct  of 
the  Greeks  towards  their  enemies  is  well  known,  and  is  acknovr- 
leged  by  all  except  the  dealers  in  iPabricated  reports  and  Austrian 
G^^ettes,  and  this  conduct  is  the  more  praiseworthy  i^rhen  were* 
collect  the  ages  of  ^uifering  they  have  to  rey^ngeji  and  the  horrible 
examples  whi^h  are  daily  s^t  them  by  their  implacable  foes. 

\i  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  or  the  arguments  whi<;;I^ 
have  been  adduce4i  are  not  sufficient  to  excite  Englishmen^  t^eni* 
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.selves  the  first-bom  sons  of  modern  liberty^  to  patronize  the  cause 
of  Greece,  I  shoold  almost  despair  of  maring  them  bjr  the  fre* 
quent  and  appalling  massacres  iti  Smyrna,  Salonica^  Constantino- 
pie,  and  other  great  Cities  of  the  Empire  $  massacnes^  which  utBix 
almost  as  deep  disgrace  upon  the  Christian  States  which  hare  per- 
mitted them,  as  upon  the  barbarians  by  whom  they  have  been 
perpetrated*  Still  there  is  one  transaction  capable  of  moviog^ 
every  heart  which  the  scorching  breath  of  modem  polii^  has 
not  dried  up  and  withered— I  allude  to  the  treatment  of  unnattpy 
Scia.  That  beauteous  Isle,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  blind 
immortal  bard,  has  been  made  almost  one  general  sepulchre  of 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  a  common  daughter-house,  where  the 
blood  of  every  age,  apd  rank,  and  sex,  has  flowed  in  one  united 
stream.  Tet  why  apply  the  epithet  unfortunate  to  those  who" 
fell  beneath  the  Turkish  scimitar,  whose  fate  it  was  to  close  tbeir 
eyes  at  once  upon  their  native  hills  and  upon  their  own  calamities  f 
The  lot  of  horror  is  to  others,  to  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  in- 
nocent daughters  of  this  once  happy  Island,  dragged  firom  the  pa- 
jternal  roof,  &om  the  tender  care  of  beloved  friends  and  relatives, 
from  social  happiness,  from  all  the  refinense^s  of  civilized  life, 
and  subjected  to  the  pollution  of  vile  barbarians,  whose  hands  wa% 
dyed  with  the  Uood  of  all  their  dearest  connexions.  The  heart 
sickens  at  the  recital^  but  it  m^ust  be  made* 

Reader,  to  this  happy  Isle,  adorned  by  the  lavish  hatai  tfE  n^^ 
ture,  blessed  with  peculiar  privileges,  free  from  the  very  presence 
of  Ottoman  barbarians,  and  subject  to  the  mild  goreinnieiit  of  its 
own  elders,  the  richest  and  best  educated  Greek  mevchsLtM  er 
other  proprietors  used  to  retire,  tbat^  after  having'  enjoyed  in  peace 
the  fruits  of  patient  industry,  they  might  sink  to  rest  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  forefathers,  anid  in  the  bosom  of  theiar  families*  The 
manners  of  the  Sciot  females  weie  considered  as  elegant^  and  their 
souls  as  soft,  as  their  features  were  lovely  and  expressive;  the 
beauty  of  a  Helen  and  lh«  majesty  of  an  Andromacfaey  mi^bt 
hayr  been  observed  among  them  at  those  festivals^  when  they 
were  accustomed  to  realize  the  enchanting  scenes  deserihnk  by' 
ancient  poets,  when  the  aged  folks  lay  recHned  upon  the  emk* 
melled  turf,  or  under  the  siiade  of  the  ovcarspreading  ptane-tree, 
to  see  tlieir  children,  decked  in  garlanabi,  lead  the  prscebti  dance 
and  chase  the  retreatic^  vraves  upon  the  shon?,  oc  wcfeome  with 
their  joyful  songs  the  retont  of  spring-  or  the  gathering  of 
the  purple  vintage*  Where  are  ye  now,  ye  fairest  flowc* 
ers  c2f  Homez's  rocky  Isle  ?  plucked  up  and  withered !  gone  into 
slavery  worse  d^n  death,  if  death,  could  be  tea  times  repeated  1 
sold,  after  the  most  horrible  pokhitioii,  at  a  price  less  than  cattie 
in  a  market  to  Asiatic  barbarians  and  to  African  Moors«  Gncious 
God  1  a  tenth  part  of  these  atrocities  in  an  unenlightened  age, 
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would  have  aroused  all   the  gallant  spirits  of  Christendom  to^ 
avenge  their  wrongs  1  and  shall  we  not  only  sit  by  tamelv^  whilstX 
they  are  perpetrated,  but  suffer  them  to  be  extended,  as  itar  as  in 
us  lies,  to  future  generations  and  the  most  distant  ages  ? 

Reader,  if  you  be  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a  father,  I  call  upon 
you  by  those  sacred  ties  of  nature,  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of 
wonum,  of  her  who  exalts  our  joys  and  soothes  our  sorrows,  of 
her  whose  lireakness  is  her  greatest  power,  of  her  who  is  the 
protectress  of  our  infancy,  the  inspirer  of  our  youth,  the  com- 
panion of  our  manhood,  and  the  consoler  of  our  age  }  if  you  desire 
your  own  Island  still  to  remain,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  a  sacred 
temple,  on  whose  altar  Virtue  herself  offers  up  the  pure  incense 
of  congenial  souls,  I  call  on  you  to  discard  your  apathy,  to  exert  your 
efibrts  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  preserve 
your  fellow-creatures  from  worse  evils  than  the  exterminating 
sword  of  ruthless  savages. 

And  you,  the  advocates  of  philanthropy  in  our  senate,  who 
have  so  oft  proclaimed  the  sorrows  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  who  haVe  extended  the  arm  of  power  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  captive  African,  why  are  ye  now  silent  ?  I  would  be 
the  last  person  to  suppress  generous  feelings  for  human  misery 
under  any  shape  \  but  what  are  the  pains  of  hunger,  of  aq)ti^ 
vity,  or  of  death  itself,  what  are  the  sufferings  of  the  Indian  slave, 
or  Irish  peasant,  compared  with  those  horrors  which  overwhelm 
the  wretched  daughters  of  unfortunate  Greece  ?  Speak  out  there- 
fore in  this  cause,  or  boast  no  more  your  philanthropic  sentiments ! 
By  those  virtues  that  distinguished  our  brave  ancestors^-^y  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  we  ourselves  enjoy  • 
— ^by  that  sacred  ensign,  the  Cross  of  our  Redeemer,  which  is 
degraded  and  despised — by  Him  who  died  upon  that  Cross,  and  ^ 
taught  us  in  our  prayers  to  address  his  Father  as  our  Father— and 
by  that  paternal  God,  who  may  possibly  permit  these  evils  to 
exist,  for  this,  amongst  other  inscrutable  reasons,  that  they  may  ' 
excite  in  us  a  spirit  worthy  of  our  high  calling,  speak  out,  that 
our  national  honor  be  not  further  compromised,  and  the  stain  of 
everlasting  disgrace  stamped  upon  our  annals.  Te  must  know  th^ 
cause  which  is  now  at  stake — ye  know  that  die  struggle  is  between 
oppression,  tyranny,  and  injustice,  arrayed  against  humanity,  civi* 
lization,  and  Christianity.  If  the  former  succeed,  the  Grecian 
name  will,  in  all  probability,  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  nations, 
for  the  implacable  infidels  have  sworn  its  extirpation:  and  if 
Christian  Kings  and  Potentates  should  resolve  that  the  Greeks 
ought  still  to  be  kept  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their  Ottoman  lords, 
I  should  only  follow  the  Christian  precept,  of  doing  for  others  as 
I  would  ^ey  should  do  for  me,  if  I  prayed  f(»r  their  extirpation!  ' 
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APPENDIX. 


The  foUowing  heart-rending  account  of  the  massacre  at  Scio, 
appeared  in  the  Star,  of  the  sixth  instant,  just  in  time  for  me  to 
give  it  that  circulation,  which  this  pamphlet  may  afford : 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Leghorn^  written  by  a  Gentleman  in  a 
Greek  House^  to  a  Friend  in  London. 

Leghorn,  June  18,  1822, 
Mt  dear  Friend. 

In  my  last,  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  informed  you  of  the 
arrival  here,  on  that  day,  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  M«  Rodoca- 
nacheand  Mr«  J.'Zizuua,  from  Scio.  They  had  obtained  their 
passage  on  board  an  Austrian  ship  of  war,  and  bad  performed  their 
voyage  in  thirty-seven  days  from  Scio  and  thirty  days  from  Smyrna. 
I  know  the  anxiety  you  must  feel  respecting  the  deplorable  situation 
of  our  unfortunate  Island ;  of  that  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the  keen- 
ness of  our  feelings  on  the  aubject ;  and  as  these  two  friends  came 
direct  from  Scic^  and  had  been  witnesses  of  part  of  the  horrors 
committed  there,  I  hardly  left  them  for  two  days,  during  which 
time  they  gave  me  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the  misery  of  our 
dear  country. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  of  April  that  the  Capitan  Pasha,  landed 
several  thousand  Bien ;  but  the  Turkish  fleet  had  scarcely  hove 
in  sight  when  the  commander  in  the  castle  began  bombarding  the 
town,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  our  departure  it  was  one 
continued  scene  of  murder,  conflagration,  and  plunder,  both  in 
country  and  town ;  nor  were  they  even  satisfied  with  the  ravages 
the  fire  made  upon  the  houses-r-its  progress  was  too  slow  for  their 
fury,  and  the  hands  of  men  aided  and  assisted  the  raging  ele- 
ments* They  took  to  the  castle  about  eight  hundred  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  principal  and  most  respectable  families,  whom,  by  dint  of 
threat^  of  instant  death,  and  promises  of  liberty,  they  forced  to  con- 
fess, as  far  as  they  knew,  where  any  property  had  been  hid.  In  al- 
miQst  every  garden,  at  six  or  eight  yards  distance,  i^ere  seen  pits 
dug,  for  the  purpose  of  grasping  the  supposed  conc^ed  treasure.  AU 
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the  women  were  sent  into  slavery ;  the  men  and  male  childi^n 
above  twelve  years  of  age  were  massacred ;  the  children  of  tnei? 
tenderest  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  from  among  the  young  wo-« 
men^  they  sent  on  board  the  ships  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
under  a  salute  of  guns  i  they  performed  an  operation  on  the  male 
children  in  token  of  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith)  and  then 
sent  pff  the  children  of  both  sexes  by  land  to  Constantinople,  by 
way  of  Smyrna,  under  an  escort  of  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiery. 
Two  regiments  of  Turks  had  assembled  and  shut  up  in  a  place 
in  the  country  about  seven  hundred  persons,  chiefly  peasants, 
whom  they  meant  to  divide  among  themselves  as  slaves;  but  not 
being  able  to  agree  in  the  partition,  began  disputing :  an  Iman  qr 
priest,  more  humane  than  the  rest,  expostulated  with  them  upon 
their  dissentions,  and  exhorted  them  to  concord,  when  one  of 
those  savage  brutes  exclaimed,  **  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  dis- 
sention  was,  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword," — ^and  to  the  lasting 
shame  of  the  human  rape,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  all  those  in* 
nocent  men  were  put  to  dea^.  Others  of  these  butchers  had  in 
their  possession  four  families  of  distinctipn  ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren diey  sent  to  the  city,  and  the  men  they  bled  to  death  as  sheep, 
in  a  slaughter-house,  near  which  they  were  passing  at  the  time. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  to  whom  they  had  not  given  a 
mortal  stab,  was  left  to  linger  out  bis  existence,  in  excruciating 
dgony  and  pain,  for  two  days.  But  what  will  you  say  of  those 
innocent  and  young  children  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  most 
horrible  death,  caused  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  monsters  in 
whose  possession  they  fell !  By  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
it  appears  that  from  the  very  moment  the  Turkish  t^et  was  de- 
stined for  Scio,  the  total  destrucdon  of  the  Island,  and  annihilation 
of  its  inhabitants  were  resolved  upcMi,  without  any  examination  of 
their  culpability  or  innocence.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Pasha 
ordered  thirty-five  respectable  men  that  he  had  on  board  to  be 
hung  up  to  tne  masts,  which  served  as  a  signal  to  the  governor  of 
the  castle  to  do  the  same  with  eighty-five  hostages,  ordering  at 
the  same  time  the  eight  hundred  gardeners  who  were  still  in  cus- 
tody* to  be  strangled.  From  the  10th  of  May,  on  which  day  we 
left  Scio,  there  has  been  no  cessation  to  murders,  conflagration, 
and  enslaving,  with  all  their  accompanying  ferocity.  Do  not  be 
surprised  if  you  hear  that  Aere  have  been  nearly  sixty  thousand 
Turks  on  the  Island ;  the  report  of  the  numerous  and  rich  spcnls 
of  those  who  first  went  over,  the  sight  of  gold,  silver,  jewels, ' 
shipped  oflFby  the  captors  to  places  of  safety^,  enticed^over  a  horde 
of  these  barb^ians  thirstbg  for  Christian  blood  atkl  plunder. 
The.  number  of  the  slain  amounted  on  the  10th  to  twenty-five 
thousand--of  captives  to  thirty  thou^nd.    Those  who  have  saml 
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themselves  by  flight  are  comparatively  few;  those  who  already 
have  reached  the  Continent,  and  those  immediately  expected,  are 
the  only  ones  saved  ;  all  the  others  you  may  reckon  among  the 
dead  or  the  captive.  Those  oven  who  have  escaped  from  the 
Turks,  must  soon  fall  a  prey  to  famine,  as  they  are  lurking 
about  the  mountains,  without  food  or  raiment.  How  we  have 
escaped  we  hardly  know.  It  seems  like  a  dream,  but  the  Divine 
Providence  assisted  us,  having  so  maQv  dangers  to  encounter,  and 
being  so  well  known  to  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Scio,  it  was 
only  changing  clothes,  and  being  accompanied  by  the  Austrian 
Consul,  that  saved  us.  Together  we  traversed  the  city,  or  raUier 
hell,  for  the  \Hiole  of  the  way  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies  of 
men  an4  parcases  of  animals. 

The  walls  of  our  beautiful  houses  built  with  black  Trojan  mar- 
ble alone  remained,  and  in  them  were  seen  figures  of  women  aad 
children,  pale,  wan,  and  emaciated,  waiting  in  morbid  despair 
till  they  should  be  transported  as  slaves  on  board  the  Turiish 
vessels.  Methinks  their  cries,  sighs,  and  lamentations,  are  still  in  our 
ears,  as  they  implored  the  Consul,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  tq 
take  compassion  on  them,  not  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  worst  foes,  not  to  leave  them  in  the  power  of  those  who 
would  force  them  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  Faith*  Oh !  how 
agonising  were  our  feelings  then  !  But,  alas  !  what  could  be  done 
to  save  them  ?  It  was  thus  through  scenes  harrowing  to  the  soul 
that  we  at  last  reached  the  ship,  that  was  to  convey  us  to  Smyrna: 
yet,  as  if  our  cup  of  affliction  and  danger  was  not  yet  full,  we 
unexpectedly  found  on  board  this  vessel  thirty-four  young  women 
of  the  heads  of  families,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  by  Mray  oi 
Smyrna,  sent  thither  by  the  Pasha^  as  presents  to  the  Grand  Seig* 
nioir.^TrMany  of  them  we  were  personally  known  to|  the  least 
sign  of  recognition  pn  their  part  would  have  immediately  disco* 
vered  us  to  their  Turkish  guard,  and  our  lives  would  have  been 
forfeited ;  it  was  with  the  greatest  difiEiculty  we  veiled  our  fea- 
tures from  observation,  keeping  all  the  day  below  decks,  and  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  night  breathing  the  fresh  air  on  deck;  at 
last  we  reached  Smyrna,  were  immediately  transported  on  board 
the  Austrian  ship,  and  finally  arrived  here.  But  what  tongue 
can  utter  the  perils  and  dangers  of  every  kind  we  have  been  expo- 
sed to  ?  'Tis  God,  and  God  alone  that  can  give  aid  and  conso- 
lation to  this  humiliated  persecuted  race  of  beings  ;  those  that  are 
gone  to  another  life  are  the  most  happy ;  it  is  the  enslaved  sur- 
vivers  that  claim  our  pity.  These  are,  my  dear  friend,  the  gloomy 
accounts  that  the  above  esteemed  friends  gave  me«  I  have  heard, 
and  now  tell  you  with  a  bleeding  heart  and  a  tear-fraught  eye, 
that  my  poor  father  and  uncle  were  among  the  hostages.  Oh ! 
God)  what  a  blow  !  A  vesseLhas  just  arrived  from  Constantino- 
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ple^  giving  as  the  advice  of  the  execution  there  of  ten  hostages ; 
will  this  never  have  an  end !  I  realljr  can  write  no  more^  1  feel 
80  sick  at  heart.    Adieu ! 


A  Letter  in  the  French  papers,  from  a  young  Greek  at  Smyrna, 
dated  the  19th  of  Msiy,  gives  some  additional  particulars  respect- 
ing this  dire  event.  The  writer  calculates  that  forty  thousand  in- 
dividuals have  either  been  murdered  or  sold  to  slavery.  He 
says :— ^ 

Throughout  the  opulent  Scio,  only  fifteen  houses  are  standing, 
containing  our  mothers,  our  sisters,  our  daughters,  reduced  to  the 
most  dreadful  slaverv*  There  the  monsters  profane  every  thing  to 
gratify  their  rage  and  their  passions ;  and  often  the  virgins  whom 
the^  have  sullied  by  their  embraces,  receive  from  themselves  the 
death  which  they  wish  for.  All  the  chateaus  which  rendered  our 
Island  the  most  agreeable  in  the  Mediterranean,  our  Academy,  the 
Library,  the  superb  Edifices  of  Saint  Anaigiroso,  Saint  Victor,  the 
Apostles,  eighty-six  Churches,  and  upwards  of  forty  Villages, 
have  been  consumed  by  the  flames. 

The  ferocious  incendiaries  then  scoured  the  mountains,  and  the 
forests,  and  they  are  now  at  the  twenty-fourth  Village  of  Mastic. 
These  tigers,  a  thousand  times  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  forest, 
have  vented  that  hatred  upon  the  dead  which  they  bear  to  the 
living.  They  opened  the  tombs,  and  threw  into  the  streets  the 
bones  of  our  fathers,  and  the  corpses  of  their  own  victims  were 
dragged  by  the  feet  through  the  brooks.  Every  day  women  of  the 
first  families  in  the  Island  are  exposed  to  sale  in  tne  public  mar- 
kets ;  articles  of  great  value,  such  as  the  sacred  vases  of  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  the  habiliments  of  the  Priests, 
are  by  these  wretches  sold  at  a  vile  price. 
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«*  Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 
Isles,  that  crown  th*  ^gean  deep. 
Fields,  that  cool  Uissas  laves, 

.    Or  where  Masander's  amber-waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep. 
How  do  yoar  tuneful  echoes  languish. 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish ! 
Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 
Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallow'd  Fountain 
MurmWd  deep  a  solemn  sound." 


1882. 


A   LETTER, 


D£A11  S1K| 

I  YESTERDAY  read  in  a  provincial  Newspaper  some  extracts  from 
your  eloquent  and  powerful ''  Address  to  the  people  of  England  in  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks/'  and  I  have  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
in  devoting^  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  topics  suggested  to 
my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  it,  the  Sabbath — "  A  day,  which,'*  as 
Gilpin  says,  *'  is  truly  honorable  in  our  eyes,  and  marked  as  a  season 
of  sacred  delights/' 

1 .  1  am  not  in  the  number  of  those,  who  have  contemplated  with 
'^  apathy"  the  present  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  national  existence 
and  national  independence;  but  I  proudly  reflect  that  I  have,  from 
its  first  commencement,  felt  the  deep  importance  of  it,  both  in  a  re- 
ligious and  in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  slender 
intercourse  with  the  world  permits,  I  have  endeavoured  to  infuse 
into  all,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  the  same  ardor,  which  animates 
my  own  bosom  in  this  most  interesting  and  most  righteous  cause. 

2.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  repeated  massacres  in 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  and  other  great  Cities  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  "  affix  almost  as  deep  disgrace  on  the  Christian 
States,  which  have  permitted  them,  as  on  the  barbarians,  by  whom 
they  have  been  perpetrated ;"  and  1  feel  most  strongly  that  for  a 
Christian  Government  to  leave  such  crimes  '^unwhipped  of  justice" 
is  to  make  a  large,  grievous,  fearful,  portentous  addition  to  the  too 
black  catalogue  of  national  sins.  To  avenge  atrocities  like  these, 
I  should  have  thought  that  in  the  present  enlightened  age  ''ten 
thousand  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards." 

3.  Ithas  been  remarked  in  a  Sermon,  which  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Shipley  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
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Parts,  and  which  a  competent  judge  has  pronoanced  to  be  the  most 
finished  composition  in  the  English  language^  '^  that  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  of  small  ef&cacy  amongst  the  Indians. 
The  sagacity,  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  seems  to  be  of  a 
partial  kind,  and  to  partake  more  of  instinct  than  of  reason.  They 
can  employ  great  art  to  obtain  their  ends,  to  procure  what  they 
desire,  or  to  gain  a  superiority  over  an  enemy ;  but  tlieir  passions 
and  habits  proceeding  always  in  one  narrow  track,  they  have  neither 
relish  nor  discernment  for  the  clearest  truths,  to  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed.  After  showing  the  greatest  address  and  courage 
in  subduing  or  surprising  an  enemy,  they  cannot  comprehend  that 
it  would  be  generous  not  to  torture  him,  and  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  give  such  treatment,  as  they  would  wish  to  receive*  They  bate 
besides  an  untameable  savage  spirit,  which  has  refused  to  hear  the 
voice  of  instruction,  which  has  obstinately  rejected  the  arts  and 
improvements  of  the  Europeans,  and  has  hitherto  only  adopted  the 
most  beastly  of  their  vices.  For  these  reasons,  though  we  ought 
not  to  remit  our  endeavours,  yet  I  fear  we  have  little  reason  to  hope 
for  their  conversion,  till  some  great  change  in  their  manners  has 
made  them  abandon  their  savage  vagrant  life,  and  prepared  them 
for  the  discipline  of  law  and  religion."  (Bp.  Shipley* $  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  297  J  Now,  dear  sir,  if  with  these  inauspicious  omens, 
the  respectable  individuals,  who  constitute  the  Bible  Society,  have 
at  an  enormous  expense  deemed  it  td  be  their  duty,  largely  to  dis- 
seminate copies  of  the  sacred  volume  among  the  unconverted  hea- 
thens, will  not  **  their  heart  burn  within  them'^  at  the  more  glorious 
and  '^goodly  prospect"  of  rescuing  their  fellow  Christians,  the  Greeks, 
from  the  direst  cruelty  and  oppression,  which  has  ever  been  endured 
by  afflicted  humanity — will  they  not  lavish  their  treasures  and  lend 
every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  ''  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for''-*-will  they  not  perceive  the  far  weightier 
obligation  of  redeeming  the  Christian  slave,  than  of  enlightening 
the  free-born  heathen  ? 

4.  The  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Catholic  Peers  into  the  House 
gf  Lords  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  Bishops ;  and  shall  it  be  said — will  posterity  credit  the  fact — 
that  matters  of  such  little  moment,  (considering  the  very  small 
number  of  the  Peers,  who  would  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
passing  of  that  Bill,)  could  stir  up  their  zeal  into  vigorous  action, 
but  that,  when  a  Christian  population  of  seven  million  souls 
are  fighting  not  more  for  political  existence,  for  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  national  independence,,  than  for  life 
itself  on  the  very  soil,  which  gave  birth  to  them, — "  a  soil  filled^ 
with  the  monuments  of  freedom,  enriched  with  the  blood  of  its  de- 
fenders, the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers,"  (Robert  Hall's  Sentimenis, 
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proper  to  the  present  crisis,  p.  71<)  tbe  mausoleum  of  heroisnii  the 
sanctuary  of  genius,  the  pantheon  of  glory— -not  a  single  voice 
should  have  been  raised  throughout  that  Right«'reverend  Bench,  to 
advocate  their  just  rights,  and,  in  the  name  of  our  holy  religion,  to 
demand  from  our  Government  the  measures  necessary. for  securing 
that  life^  that  existence,  those  blessings,  that  independence  i 

"  Let  us  endeavourto  wipe  away  the  tears  from  the  poor  oppressed 
natives  of  India,  (Greece,)  and  suffer  them,  if  possible,  to  enjoy 
some  taste  of  the  legal  security  and  civil  liberty,  which  render  life 
dear  to  ourselves ;  which  are  blessings  hitherto  unknown  to  those 
climates,  but  more  grateful  to  the  heart  of  man  than  all  the  fruits 
and  odors,  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  them."  (£p.  ShipUff*s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.) 

5.  While  memory  holds  her. seat,  dear  Sir, 

Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus, 

I .  shall  never  forget  the  impression,  which  was  produced  on  my 
mind  by  tbe  perusal  of  Lord  Chatham^s  Speech  on  the  employment 
of  Indians  in  the  American  war ;  an  impression  the  deeper,  because, 
while  the  composition  delights  the  taste,  the  reasoning  satisfies  the 
understanding,  the  principles  touch  the  heart,  and  the  sentiments 
express  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind.  Now  if  his  Lordship 
had  lived  to  see  this  our  day,  what  would  have  been  his  language  at 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  of  this  country  in  respect 
to  the  Greeks  i  at  the  silence  observed  by  the  Bishops  i  at  tlie 
general  apathy  of  Englishmen  on  this  point  i 

The  sentiments  are  so  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  that 
I  may  be  excused  for  inserting  the  Speech  intire. 

'^  I  cannot,  my  Lords,  1  will  not  join  in  congratulation  on  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous 
moment — ^it  is  not  a  time  for  adulation — the  smoothness  of  flattery 
cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if 
possible,  dispel  the  delusion  and  darkness,  which  envelope  it ;  and 
display  in  its  full  danger  and  genuine  colors  the  ruin,  which  is 
brought  to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect 
8up{>ort  in  their  infatuation  i  Can  Parliament  be  so  dead  to  their 
dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them  ?  Measures,  my  Lords,  which  have  reduced 
this  late  florishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt. 

^'  But  yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood  against  the 
world — ^now  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence!  The  people, 
whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we  now  acknowlege 
as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  supplied  with  every  military 
store,  have  their  interest  consulted,  and  their  Ambassadors  enter- 
tained by  your  inveterate  enemy — and  Ministers  do  not  tmd  dare 
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not  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  The  desperate  stftte  of  our 
Army  at^roiid  ii  in  part  known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems 
and  honors  the  English  troops  than  I  do ;  1  know  their  virtues  and 
their  talor;  I  know  they  can  achieTC  any  thing  but  impossibilities; 
and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impossibility. 
You  cannot,  my  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your 
present  situation  there?  We  do  not  know  the  worst;  but  we  know  that  in 
three  Campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  niuch.  You  may 
awell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance^  and  extend  your 
traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot ;  your  attempts  will 
be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent— -doubly  so,  indeed,  from  the  merce- 
nary aid,  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resent- 
ment the  minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  over-run  them  with  the 
mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an  Ameri- 
can, as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  iu 
my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never  ! 
But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in  addition  to  the  disgraces 
and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorise  and  associate  to 
our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  i  to  call 
into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods  i 
to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights, 
and  to  wage  die  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  I 
My  Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment 
But,  my  Lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended,  not  only 
on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on  those  of 
morality ;  '  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk,  *  to  use 
ail  the  means,  which  God  and  Nature  have  put  into  our  hands  V  1 
am  astonished,  I  am  shocked  to  bear  such  principles  confessed,  to 
bear  them  avowed  in  diis  House,  or  this  country.  My  Lords,  I  did 
not  intend  to  encroach  so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  cannot 
repress  my  mdignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.^  My 
Lords,  vi'e  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity — *  that  God 
and  Nature  have  put  into  our  hands !'  What  ideas  of  *  God  and 
Nature^  that  Noble  Lord  may  entertain,  I  know  not;  but  I  know 
that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and 
humanity.  What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  'God  and 
Nature^  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife  ]  to  the  can-^ 
nibal  savage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of 
his  mangled  victims  I  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  mo- 
rality, every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honor.  These 
abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them, 
demand  the  most  decisive  indignation^  I  call  on  that  Right  Reve* 
rend,  and  this  most  Learned  Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion 
VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  N 
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of  their  God,   to  support  the  justice  of  their  country.     I   call 
on  the  Bishops  to   interpose  the  sanctity    of  their  lawn,   upon 
the  Judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from 
this  pollution.     I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  Lordships  to  reve- 
rence the  dignity  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.     I 
call  on  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.      [  invoke   the    Genius  of  the  Constitution, 
From  the  tapestry^  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of 
this  Noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his 
country.     In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty,  and  establish  the  reli- 
gion of  Britain,  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse  than  Po- 
pish cruelties  and  Inquisitorial  practices  are  endured  among  us.    To 
send  forth  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood  !  against  whom  i 
your  Protestant  brethren  ?  To  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate 
their  dwellings,,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  by  the  aid  and 
instrumentality  of  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  war  !  Spain  can 
no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  in  barbarity.      She  armed  herself 
with  blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ; 
we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war  against  our  countrymen 
in  America,  endeared  to  us  by  every  lie,  that  caivsanctify  humanity. 
I  solemnly  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of  men 
)n  the  State  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  indelible 
stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  More  particularly,  I  call  upon  the 
holy  Prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity — let  them 
perform  a  lustration  to  purify  the  country  from  this  deep  and 
deadly  sin.    My  Lord^,  1  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable 
to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to 
have  said  less.     I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor 
even  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  veut  to  my 
eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  preposterous  principles.'' 

6.  St.  Paul,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
writes  thus : — ^^  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  As  we  have  therefore  op- 
portunity, let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them,  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith'*  And,  gracious  God !  does  not 
the  obligation  of  this  precept  extend  alike  to  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  to  the  nation  and  the  individual,  to  the  statesman  and  the 
subject  f  But  what  Christian  power  has  not  violated  this  injunc- 
tion by  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  repeated  massacres  of  Greeks 
and  Franks  by  ruthless  barbarians  and  accursed  infidels? 

7.  "  This  righteousness  and  mercy,  which  is  due  to  all  men,  but 
especially  to  those,  who  are  under  our  protection,  is  the  law  of 
nature,  the  command  of  religion^  and  it  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
leading  maxim  of  civil  policy.  But  it  is  amazing  how  slowly  in  all 
countries  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  which  are  so  evidently 
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necessary  in  private  life,  have  been  admitted  into  the  adininistra- 
tioQ  of  public  affiiirs/'  (Up.  Shipley's  Work»,  vol.  ii.  p.  32^.) 
So  wefi  founded  is  this  remark,  that  even  the  King  of  France,  who 
is  a  perfect  devotee  in  the  Christian  religion^  ^nd  a  most  amiable 
man  in  private  life,  has  not  made  one  solitary  effort  to  aid  the  Greeks 
in  their  struggle  for  political  existence,  conformably  alike  to  the 
principles  of  that  pure  faith  and  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
policy. 

8.  It  has  been  declared  from  the  Bench,  and  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Coke,  'Hhat  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common 
Jaw  of  the  land  ;"  and  if  that  be  the  case,  doubtlessly  all  conduct 
both  in  the  statesman  and  in  the  individual,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  punishable  by  that  law.  I  have  a 
right  then,  dear  Sir,  to  expect  and  to  demand  through  the  Parlia- 
ment from  the  Ministers  of  this  country  their  protection  of  and 
assistance  to  the  Greeks  in  a  contest,  which  threatens  their  very 
existence. 

g.  A  publican  was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  recently  tried  for  and 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  refusing  to  receive  into  his  house  a 
person,  who  had  fallen  into  the  Thames  and  had  been  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave;  and  it  was,  I  think,  argued  in  the  Court,  not  so 
much  that  his  house  should  have  been  opened  to  the  reception  of 
the  sufferer,  because  it  was  licensed  for  the  public  acconimodation, 
as  that  the  law  of  humanity  is  anterior  to  all  positive  law,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  Christianity,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  Now  if  an  individual  is  in  such  a  case  and  on 
such  grounds  liable  to  punishment  for  not  following  the  precepts 
of  our  holy  religion,  surely  no  man  will  deny  the  obligation  of 
those,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  country, 
to  regulate  its  policy  by  those  precepts — no  man  will  dispute  the 
criminality  of  those,  who  have  adhered  to  a  different  system. 

'  If  it  be  contended  that  the  publican  might  on  such  a  ground 
be  punished  by  the  State,  because  he  was  a  subject  of  the  State, 
but  tliat  our  Ministers  would  not  be  punishable  for  refusing  to  as* 
sist  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  the  subjects  of  another  State,  I 
ref>Iy  that  England  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  inter- 
fering  in  the  affairs  of  other  States — has  it  not  done  so  in  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  traffic  in  human  flesh  ?  did  it  not 
assist  in  forcing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  present  King  on 
the  throne  of  France  apparently  against  the  consent  of  the  people  ? 
did  it  not  for  some  time  refuse  to  recognise  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion? and  did  it  not  connive  at  the  unprincipled,  the  Buonapartean, 
the  barbarian  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  crushing  the  rising 
liberties  of  JS^aples'  and  Piedmont  i  I  may  be  justifi^  for  using 
this  strong  language,  when  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Ministry 
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bad  during  the  hat  Session  the  magnanimitj  and  the  integrity  to  de- 
clare within  the  walls  of  Parliameitt^  that  **  there  was  a  splendor 
and  a  glory  about  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  as  much  at  least 
as  despotism  would  admit  of;  but  that  the  views  of  the  Allies  are 
gloomy,  dark,  hopeless,  and  barbarous." 

10.  The  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  war  of  extermination;  in  the  nervous  and  sententious 
language  of  Tacitus,  Utrisque  necessitas  in  loco,  spes  in  virtute,  mint 
ex  victoria.  **  The  cause  speaks  for  itself:  it  excites  feelings,  which 
words  are  ill  able  to  express ;  involving  every  object  and  motive, 
which  can  engage  the  solicitude,  affect  the  interests,  or  inflame* the 
heart  of  man.  After  a  series  of  provocations  and  injuries,  recipro- 
cally sustained  and  retaliated,  the  dispute  betwixt  them  and  their 
enemies  is  brought  to  a  short  issue — it  is  no  longer,  which  of  th« 
two  nations  shall  have  the  ascendant,  but  which  shall  continue  a 
nation — it  is  »  struggle  for  existence,  not  for  empire.*'  {Roberi 
Halts  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis,  p.  68.)  And 
with  this  feeling  snail  we  not  deem  it  to  be  our  plain  and 
paramount  duty  as  Christians  to  aid .  the  cause  of  ttie  Christian 
Greeks  i  If  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
struggle — if  we  in  any  way  whatever  lend  any  support  to  the 
base  horde  of  Asiatic  infidels,  are  we  not  manifestly  cbargenlde 
with  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  all  the  massacres,  wbicb  diose  accursed 
barbarians  may  make  of  the  Greeks,  who  may  unfortunately  faH 
into  their  hands  i  Does  not  the  innocent  blood  recently  sfaA^d  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Scio  **  rise  up  in  judgment''  against  us,  kvt^ 
cause  by  a  proper  interference  we  could  and  must  have  preveui^d 
itr  Methinks  I  see  the  shade  of  the  venerable  Patriarch  of  Coti^ 
stantinople,  murdered  by  an  enthroned  ruffian,  hovering  ovef  the 
dome  of  St.  Stephen,  waving  the  Standard  of  the  Cross,  and  in 
shrill  and  lugubrious  tones  (demanding  from  the  people  of  England 
as  fellow  Christians — on  the  faith  of  the  religions  principle*,  which 
they  profess, — vengeance  for  himself  and  protection  for  his  6p^ 
pressed  countrymen ! 

11.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  cruelties,  which  have  been  charg«9d 
on  the  Turks,  have  been  practised  in  a  sim>ilar  way  by  tlie  Greeks 
themselves.  If  such  is  the  fact,  this  is  th€  strongest  possible 
reason  for  assisting  the  Greeks  to  reatise  their  national  FndepeR<» 
dence,  because  by  making  them  free  you  will  inspire  them  ^4 A 
all  the  generous  sentiments  of  free-born  men — ^  their  soiils  will 
walk  abroad  in  their  own  majesty — tiieir  bodies  will  ^well  beyond 
tlie  measure  of  their  chains,  which  will  burst  kota  aroufvd  thetn, 
and  they  will  stand  redeemed,  regenerated,,  and  discmki^aHed  by  the 
irresistible  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation/'  (Currar^s  D^ence 
of  Rowan.)    But,  while  [  shall  not  aUemptto  palbalaauy  bairbari* 
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iksy  which  the  Greeks  nay  have  committed  cm  the  vanquished 
Turks,  justice  requires  from  tne  the  unhappy  declaration  that  it  is 
not,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  the  policy  of  the  Greeks 
to  give  any  quarter  whatever  to  the  Tuk-kish  soldiers  or  tailors ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Tri-> 
polizza,  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  account  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  destruction  was  the  p&evious  massacre,  which  that 
Turkish  garrison  had  made  of  the  300  eminent  Greek  hostages 
confined  in  the  citadel — a  fact,  with  which  the  besieging  Greeks 
became  acquainted  only  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  place,  and 
which  was  well  calculated  to  provoke  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which 
more  or  less  actuates  every  hiiman  breast  in  every  clime,  whether 

bond  or  free,"  whether  Heathen  or  Christian* 

12.  Such  arguments,  founded  on  the  cnielties  and  the  barbarities 
of  the  Greeks,  even  if  they  rested  on  facts,  would  be  intitled  to  no 
more  weight  than  similar  arguments  advanced  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Slave^Tradis.  **  I  trust  we  shall  no  longer  continue  this  com- 
merce to  the  destruction  of  every  improvement  on  that  wide  Conti- 
uent ;  and  shall  not  consider  ourselves  as  conferring  too  great  a 
boon  in  restoring  its  inhabitants  to  the  rank  of  human  beings.  1 
trust  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  too  liberal,  if  by  abolishing  the 
Slave^Trade,  we  give  them  the  same  common  chance  of  civilization 
with  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  we  shall  now  allow  to  Afiri* 
ca,  (Greece,)  the  opportunity— the  hope — the  |>rospect  of  attaining 
to  the  same  blessings,  which  we  ourselves,  through  the  favorable 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  permitted  at  a  much 
au>re  ea|r)y  period  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  duty,  and  pursue  the  line  of  conduct,  which  they  prescribe, 
some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  •  reverse  of  that  picture,  from 
which  we  now  turn  our  eyes  with  shame  and  regret.  We  may  live 
to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa,  (Greece,)  engaged  in  the  calm  occu- 
pations of  industry,  in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  com- 
merce. We  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy  break- 
ing in  on  their  land,  which,  at  some  happy  period  in  still  later  times, 
may  blaze  with  full  lustre ;  and  joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure 
religion,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremi- 
ties of  that  immense  Continent.  Then  may  we  hope  that  even  Afri- 
ca, though  last  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  Globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length, 
in  the  evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings,  %i  faich  have  descended  so 
plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  world.  Then 
also  will  Europe,  participating  in  her  improvement  and  prosperity, 
receive  an  ample  recompence  for  the  tardy  kindness,  (if  kindness  it 
can  be  called,)  of  no  longer  hindering  that  Continent  from  extri- 
cating herself  out  of  the  darkness,  which,  in  other  more  fortunate 
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regiops,  has   bees,  so  much   more  speedily  dispelled.'^     {PUt*$ 
Speech  in  1792,  on  the  Slave-^Trade.) 

ISm  The  present  Ministry  avow  themselves  to  be  the  disciples  of 
William  Pitt,  and  they  have  now  presented  to  them  a  glorious  op-> 
portunity  of  showing  themselves  to  be  his  disciples  by  acting  in 
the  spirit,^  .which  dictated  those  re  marks  .^ 

14.  The  grpund,  on  which  the  British  Government  appears 
hitherto  to  have  acted  in  discountenancing  the  Greek  Insurrection, 
is  siniply  the  fear  that,  if  it  was  crowned  with  the  merited  success^ 
Russia  would  have  the  intire  command  of  Greece,  and  the  balance 
of  power  might  be  endangered  or  destroyed.  I  agree  with  you,  dear 
Sir,  in  deeming  this  to  be  a  mistaken  policy.  For,  if  Greece  main- 
tains her  stand  against  Turkey,  but  at  the  close  oif*  the  conflict  is 
enfeebled  by  the  prodigious  efforts,  which  she  may  have  made,  she 
will  naturally  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia  for  protection ; 
but^  if  by  our  assistance  during  the  struggle  she  is  enabled  to  quit 
the  field  '^  more  than  conqueror" — ^if  she  establishes  on  a  solid 
b^sis  a  form  of  Government  adapted  to  the  manners,  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the 
balance  of  power  will  be  considerably  strengthened  instead  of 
being  weakened ;  Greece  will  adhere  rather  to  £ngland,  which 
powerfully  aided  her  ex^rtions^  than  to  Russia,  which  had  for  50 
years  plentifully  fed  her  with  hopes^  and  in  the  hour  of  her  need 
has  treacherously  and  cruelly  deserted  her ;  a  great  counterpoise 
will  be  given  to  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  power  of  Austria, — • 
a  power,  on  which  the  rest  of  £urope,  from  recent  experience,  has 
good  reason  to  look  with  a  more  jealous  and  watchful  eye  than 
on  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias^ 

15.  ,1  shall  not  deny,  that  any  writers  are  at  full  liberty  to  de- 
nominate the  GjQeks  Itebehy  when  they  have  answered  the  ques>- 
tions,  whether  the  Barons  at  Runnamede  were  or  were  not  Rebehf 
whether  the  Reformation  was  or  was  not  a  Rebellion  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whether  Jesus  Christ,  who  overturned  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews,  was  or  was  not  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a 
Rebel  against  the  Roman  Empire,  whether  the  Christian  Mission-^ 
aries,  who  labor  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos^  are  or  are  not 
Rebels  against  the  established  creed  of  India  i 

16.  Seneca  has  finely  remarked  that  ''^virtuous  man^  struggling 
with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle,  as  Gods  might  look  upon 
with  pleasure,"  {Spectator,  Ho.  39.)  I,  however,  think  that  a  nation, 
sunk  in  ignqrance  and  vice,  but  after  ''the  sleep  of  ages"  rising 
as  one  man,  possessed  of  ''  the  unconquerable  mind,''  and  animated 
with 'VFreedom's  holy  fiame,'Vin  vigorous  and  hearty-  rebellion 
against  the  despotism  of  its  rulers,  is  the  most  glorious  sight,  which 
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Wmanised,  civilised,  chmtianised  man  can  behold-— the  conteos'' 
plation  of  wbicfa  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  the  most  gracious 
eyes  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  because  out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion 
inseparable  from  such  awful  events  will  be  formed,  in  the  due 
course  of  time  and  by  his  almighty  power,  a  more  beautiful  system 
of  Government,  with  greater  purity  in  the  religion  of  the  people, 
— a  system,  which  will  afford  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  those 
''great  and  splendid  actions,  which  are  reserved  for  high  and  emi* 
nent  occasions — which  are  important  both  from  their  immediate 
advantage  and  their  remoter  influence — ^vi^hich  often  save  and  always 
illustrate  the  age  and  nation,  in  which  they  appear — which  raise  the 
standard  of  morals — which  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy-^^ 
which  diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life :  monuments  of  the 
greatness  of  the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the  world  the  august 
image  of  virtue  in  her  sublimest  form,  from  which  streams  of  light 
and. glory  issue  to  remote  times  and  ages ;  while  their  commemora- 
tion, by  the  pen  of  historians  and  poets,  awakens  in  distant  bosoms 
the  sparks  of  kindred  excellence."  (R.  Hairs  Modern  Infidelity 
considered^  p.  26.) 

!?• ''  If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  live  under  the  do« 
minion  of  a  prince,  who,  like  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  could  mur- 
der his  subjects  at  will,  he  may  be  unhappy,  but  cannot  complain ; 
for,  on  Mr.  Hey  s  theory,  he  never  had  any  rights  but  what  were 
created  by  society,  and,  on  Mr.  Burke's,  he  has  for  ever  relin- 
quished them.  The  claims  of  nature  being  set  aside,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Government  despotic  from  the  beginning,  his 
misery  involves  no  injustice,  and  admits  of  no  remedy.  It  requires 
little  discernment  to  see  that  this  theory  rivets  the  chains  of  de- 
spotism, and  shuts  out  from  the  political  world  the  smallest  glimpse 
of  emancipation  or  improvement.  Its  language  is.  He,  that  is  a 
slave,  let  him  be  a  slave  still."  (R,  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  p.  59—63.  Edit.  7th.) 

18.  But  it  is  contended  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Scripture 
that  ''  the  Powers,  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God/'  Yes,  but 
we  are  to  understand  this  declaration  with  some  qualification.  It 
is  God's  will  that  tyranny  should  exist  in  certain  places  for  certain 
ages ;  but  it  can  never  be  his  pleasure  that  it  should  last  for  ever, 
because  we  are  assured  /'  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  hii 
works,^'  and  because  the  Jiistory  of  the  Bible  shows  that,  when  a 
nation  is  plunged  in  the  grossest  depravity  and  the  most  abominable 
ignorance,  God  permits  its  entire  destru^^tion  through  the  ii>stru- 
mentality  of  some  other  nation,  as  in  the  cases  of  Canaan,  Sodom, 
and  Gomorrha,  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Though  '^  the  Powers, 
that  be,"  may  be  justly  said  "  to  be  ordained  of  God,"  yet,  when 
the  same  Scripture  says  that  '^the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the 
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Sabbath/'  and  that  '^  the  Sabbath  was  made,  for  man,  iiQt  vaaai 
for  the  Sabbath/'  it  is  evident  that  the  same  Lord  will  suffer  any 
**  Powers,  that  be/'  to  be  destrojped  or  their  governmenta  to  be 
itiodified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  p6o|de^  the  oomr 
plexion  of  the  age^  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  own  good  time,  be* 
cause  **  the  Powers,  tliat  be,"  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  thei 
whole  community,  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  individual,  who 
may  be  seated  on  the  throne;  and  wh^i  the  people, instead  of  de* 
riving  benefits  frpni  those,  ''.who  are  put  in  authority"  over  theoi^ 
are  suffering  under  the  iron-hand  of  despotism,  the  doom  of  the 
tyrant  will  be  justly  sealed,  and  the  blessing  pf  God  will  sooner 
or  later  follow  the  nation,  when  the  standard  of  rebellion  is  raised. 

19*  ''  The  privilege  of  censuring,  with  moderation  and  decency, 
the  measures  of  Government,  is  essential  to  a  free  constitutioo ;  a. 
privil^e,  which  can  never  lose  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  puUic^ 
till  iris  licentiously  abused.  The  temperate  exercise  of  this  pri- 
vilege is  a  most  useful  restraint  on  those  errors  and  excesses,  ta 
which  the  possession  of  power  supplies  a  temptatioui^  The  free 
expression  of  the  public  voice  is  capable  of  overawing  those^  wha 
have  nothing  beside  to  apprehend ;  and  the  tribunal  of  public  opi- 
nion is  one,  whose  decisions  it  is  not  easy  for  men  in  the  most  ele-^ 
val)ed  stations  to  despise.  To  this  we  naay  add  that  the  unrestrained 
discussion  of  national  affairs  not  only  gives  weight  to  the  senti- 
ments, but  is  eminently  adapted  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  a  peo-i 
pie;  and: ccMisequently,  to  increase  that  general  fund  of  talent  and 
information,  from  whidi  the  accompliiAments  even  of  statesmen 
themselves  must  be  ultimately  derived.  While  therefore  we  main-^ 
tain  this  privilege  with  jealous  care,  let  us  be  equally  careful  not 
to  abuse  it  There  is  a  respect,  in  my  apprehension,  due  to  civil 
governors  on  account  of  their  office^  which  we  are  not  permitted  to 
violate,  even  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  blaming  their 
measures.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  was  betrayed  into  an  intem- 
perate expression  of  anger  against  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  station  he  occupied,  he  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  this,  than  he  apologized  and  quoted  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  which  says,  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  Gods,  nor  curse  the. 
ruler  of  thy  people.  In  agreement  with  which,  the  New  Testa-^ 
ment  subjoins  to  the  duty  of  fearing  God,  that  of  honoiing  the 
King ;  and  frequently  and  emphatically  inculcates  submission  to 
civil  rulers,  not  so  much  from  a  fear  of  their  power,  as  from  a 
respect  for  their  office/'  (il.  HalCs  Sentiments  proper  to  the  pre- 
sent  Crisis.) 

20.  it  is  worth  while,  dear  Sir,  to  notice  one  very  specious  ar- 
gument, which  has  been  advanced  in  the  Tory-Nawspapers  with 
the  view  of  deadening  the  deep  sense,  which  Englishmen  may  be 
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diipoeed  to  fM  of  the  wro^s  of  Greece,  and  of  extipguiaUng 
the  anxious  desire,  which  for  the  honor  of  our  beloved  country  and 
the  sake  of  our  hoij  religion  I  stiU  trust  that  the  minority  of  En* 
glisbmeo  entertain.  It  is  gravely  said  that  there  is  no  cell  on  our 
nation  to  throw  the  mantle  of  its  influence  on  and  to  extend  die 
arm  of  its  power  to  unfortunate  Greece^  because  we  may  endan^ 
ger  our  own  security  and  hazard  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  ]  ask 
in  what  school  of  morality  these  writers  have  been  educated  i  Most 
assuredly  they  have  neither  ^'  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel/'  nor 
heard  theeermon  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  consecrated  Mount.  The 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  do  not  exhibit  one  code  of  laws 
for  the  palace  and  another  for  the  cottage ;  but  nations  and  their 
rulers  are  to  be  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  holy  spirit  of  charity — 
to  engage  in  one  and  the  same  work  of  love«**to  practise  one 
and  the  same  goodness*— and  to  commiserate^  to  mitigate,  to  re* 
move  the  evils  of  mankind  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  A  na* 
tion  is  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  the  sovereign  is  but  the 
representative  of  the  people.  If  an  individual  is  bound  by  tha 
law  of  humanity  and  the  law  of  charity  to  assist  his  neighbour  in 
any  circumstances  of  distress,  which  he  may  have  the  power  to 
soften  or  to  relievo— -so  one  nation  is  bound  to  assist  anotbei^ 
when  the  assistance  is  required  ;  and  if  the  principles  of  Christianity 
do  not  allow  an  individual  to  sit  down  coldly  to  celculate  what 
possible  danger  anay  result  to  himself  from  lending  his  assistance^ 
but  require  him  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  to 
over-look  any  personal  considerations— -^so  they  cannot  justify  ana* 
tion  for  withholding  its  protection  from  a  neighbouring  people, 
when  it  is  threatened  with  total  annihilation  by  ferocious  barba« 
rians  and  sanguinary  Mahometans. 

£1 .  But  it  is  now  time  to  draw  my  Letter  to  a  conclusion  *  and  I 
cannot  conclude  it  better  than  by  suggesting  to  the  advocates  of 
Grecian  liberty  what  b  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  in  the 
present  state  of  things. 

S2.  After  the  large  collections,  which  have  been  made  from  the 
people  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  peasantry^  there  is 
little  propect  of  obtaining  any  considerable  sum  in  the  way  of  con- 
tribution  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Greek  Insurrection.  But 
it  will  be  very  materially  aided  by  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment-Bill,  and  with  this  view  Petitions  should  be  forwarded 
to  Parliament. 

£3.  As  this  is  a  holy  war,  the  cause  of  outraged  humanity,  the 
cause  of  offended  justice,  the  cause  of  violated  chastity,  the  cause 
of  insulted  religion,  the  Ministers  of  every  denomination  should 
be  most  eamesd^  invited  to  appeal  to  the  feeliiq^s  and  the  under- 
standii^  of  their  respective  congregations ;  mA  in  the  present 
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state  of  civil  mid  religious  liberty,  of  refined  senstbility  and  gene- 
rous sentiment,  neither  the  invitation  to  the  one  nor  the  appeal  to 
the  other  will  be  made  in  vain,  when  I  have  shown,  that  to  support 
the  Greeks  is  alike  to  follow  the  maxims  of  prudence,  to  obey  the 
impulses  of  benevolence,  to  practise  the  law  of  charity,  and  to 
vindicate  the  religion  of  Christ  and  **'  the  ways  of  God  to  man.** 

24.  Attempts  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  but  too  frequently  excited  the  whole  rhetoric  of  the 
Polpit;  and  shall  it  be  said  that,  when  the  lives  of  7  millions  of 
men  are  in  imminent  jeopardy — when  the  question  is  whether  7 
millions  of  people  are  to  live  like  free  men  in  the  full  possession  of 
civil  liberty,  or  are  to  be  made  '^  to  taste,  drop  by  drop,  more  than 
the  bitterness  of  death,  in  the  slow  torture,''  (Burke's  eulogiUm  on 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,)  to  which  they  may  be  subjected 
by  Turkish  barbarity,  in  the  midst  of  bodily  chains  and  the  absence 
of  every  mental  enjoyment — when  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  7 
millions  of  our  fellow  Christians  are  to  be  permitted  to  secure  the 
right  of  following  the  faith,  which  we  profess,  of  serving  the 
Christ,  whose  precepts  we  obey,  of  worshipping  the  God,  whom 
we  ourselves  adore,  or  are  to  be  compelled  to  abjure  the  Christian 
name,  and,  merciful  Heaven  !  to  see  the  children,  which  have  sprung 
from  their  loins,  educated  in  all  the  impure  practices  of  Mahome- 
tan belief — shall  it  be  said  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  no  Minis- 
ter of  God's  holy  word,  himself  enjoying  "the  liberty,  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  him  free,"  was  found  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
insulted,'  injured,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  Greek  r 

25.  Daily  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  study  of  the  Ppets,  Orators, 
Historians,  Philosophers,  Philologists,  and  Critics .  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  little  habituated  as  I  am  to  English  composition,  you  must, 
dear  Sir,  pardon  the  inaccuracies  and  imperfections  of  my  style — 
"the  spirit,'' which  1  have  imbibed  from' their  immortal  works, 
"  has  given  me  utterance,"  and  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  die 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

26.  *'  Go  their,  ye  defenders  of  your  country,  accompanied  with 
every  auspicious  omen  ;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field,  where 
God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too  much  in- 
terested in  your  success,  not  to  lend  you  her  aid;  she  Mill  shed 
over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influence.  While  you  are  engaged 
in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  Sanctuary; 
the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer,  which  has 
power  with  God ;  the  feeble  hands,  which  are  unequal  to  any 
other  weapon,  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  my- 
riads of  humble,  contrite  hearts  the  voice  of  intercession,  suppli- 
cation, aiid'  weeping,  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  Heaven  witK 
the   shouts  of  battle,    and  the   shock   of    arms.     And    thou. 
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ide  ruler  >  am<Nig  the  children  of  meD,  to  whom  the  ehielde 
of  the  earth  belong,  gitd  on  thy  sword,  thou  most  mighty! 
gd  forth  ^with  their  hosts  in  the  day  of  Imttle!  Impart  in  ad* 
dhion  to  their  hereditary  valor  that  confidence  of  success, 
which  springs  from  thy  presence!  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spi- 
rit of  departed  heroes  !  Inspire  theta  with  thine  own ;  and,  while 
led  by  thy  hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their 
eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet 
beheld  by  the  same  illumination— chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
fire !  Then  shall  the  strong  man  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as 
a  spark  ;  and  they  shall  both  bum  together,  and  none  shall  quench 
themJ'  (JR.  HalFs  Sentiments  proper  to  thepresent  Crisis^  p«  7d>) 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  gratitude, 

1  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obliged  Servant, 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 


■  m 


P.  S.  August  Idth.— 1.  Since  the  above  Letter  was  written, 
I  have  been  informed  that  many  and  some  splendid  offers  of  sub- 
scription in  the  behalf  of  the  Greeks  have  been  made  in  Letters 
addressed  to  you  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  Pamphlet; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  now  see  real  reason  to  despair  about  the 
success  of  a  general- subscription,  to  which  I  am  ready  to  contri- 
bute my  mite.  I  trust  that  but  few  days  will  be  suffered  to 
elapse,  before  some  high-spirited  individuals  of  illustrious  rank  or 
known  respectability  will  have  the  courage  to  call  by  public  ad- 
vertisement a  general  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  or  some  simi- 
lar place  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  best  means  of  aid- 
ing the  Greek  Insurrection.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  is  so 
well  calculated  to  effect  this  important  object,  as  a  repeal  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment- Bill,  because,  while  this  Bill  is  suffered  to 
remain  on  our  Statute- Book,  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  send  to  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  what  would  be  the  most  useful  things, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  and  disciplined  soldiers ;  nor  can  we  tempt 
the  brave  officers,  who  have  earned  renown  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, ^*  to  pursue  the  track  of  ^lory''  in  Greece,  when  by  interfering 
in  the  cause  they  would  or  might  by  the  loss  of  their  half-pay  sa- 
crifice the  comforts  of  existence. 

2.  At  a  period,  when,  proh  Deum  hominumque  fidem  !  we  are 
arraigning  the  bounty  of  Providence  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
agricultural  distress^  when  we  are  complaining  of  a  redundant 
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fkipidatioily  Mften  we  coaaider  that  too  much  land  baa  been  brought 
into  lillage^  when  tbe  English  laborer  19  io  vain  fupplicating  f^ 
enploymtnt,  and  when  the  Irish  peasant  it  in  a  stale  of  absolute 
destitution,  is  it  not  extreme  impolicj^s  it  not  perfect  cruelty  not 
to  afford  every  firaltty  to  such  individuals,  as  desire  to  procure  a 
subsistence  or  to  try  their  fortunes  on  a  foreign  soil  i  and  Ihou- 
SMids  of  heroic  spirits  might  at  once  earn  bread  and  acquire  fame  in 
the  Mores,  if  they  were  encouraged  to  lend  their  assistance  to 
the  Greek  Cause. 

3.  Nothing  can  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  epithet 
barbarous,  which  a  connexion  of  the  present  Ministry  has  justly 
applied  to  the  views  and  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Mliance.  For 
what  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  native  barbarian  than  to  kidnap  the 
person  of  the  Neapolitan  King,  to  persuade  that  veteran  imbecile 
to  a  shameless  violation  of  the  solemn  oath,  which  he  took  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution^  which  had  been  gravely  formed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  in  Parliament  assembled^  and  to  support 
him  on  his  tottering  throne,  to  aid  him  in  annihilating  the  rising 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  in  decapitating  and  proscribing  their 
founders^  by  the  presence  of  those  armies,  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
have  been  proud  to  deem  the  liberators  of  Europe,  because  they 
bad  crushed  the  tyrannous  power  of  Buonaparte  ?  What  can  be 
more  barbarous  than  for  Monarchs,  who  glory  in  the  name  of 
Christian,  to  retard  the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to 
block  lip  the  avenues  to  political  knowledge,  and  to  extinguish  the 
moral  lights  of  heaven  i  Posterity  will  hear,  with  an  astonishment 
equal  to  its  disgust,  that  the  magnanimous  Alexander,  who  had  the 
courage  not  to  sink  before  Buonaparte,  when  he  invaded  Russia, 
shuns  the  sight  and  prohibits  the  importation  of  certain  English 
Newspapers,  because  they  come  from  a  land  of  liberty,  and  tell  of 
its  sweets.  What  can  be  more  barbarous  than  not  to  perceive  that 
**  nothing  in  reality  renders  legitimate  government  so  insecure  as 
extreme  ignorance  in  the  people  i  It  is  this,  which  yields  them  an 
easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims  of  prejudice  and 
false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  their  interference  in  a 
time  of  public  commotion,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano.  The  true  prop  of  good  government  is  opinion, 
the  perception,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  of  benefits  resulting 
from  it,  a  settled  conviction,  in  other  words,  of  its  being  a  public 
good.  Now  nothing  can  produce  or  maintain  that  opinion  but 
knowledge,  since  opinion  is  a  form  of  knowledge.  Of  tyrannical 
and  unlawful  governments,  indeed,  the  support  is  fear,  to  which 
ignorance  is  as  congenial  as  it  is  abhonent  from  the  genius  of  a 
free  people.  Look  at  the  popular  insurrections  and  massacres  in 
France :  of  what  description  of  persons  were  those  ruffians  com- 
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posed,  who,  breaking  forth  like  a  torrent,  overwhelmed  the  niounds 
of  lawful  authority  f  Who  were  die  cannibals,  that  aported  with 
the  mangled  carcases  and  palpitating  limbs  of  their  murdered  vic- 
tims, and  dragged  them  about  with  their  teeth  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries  i  Were  they  refined  and  elaborated  into  these  bar- 
barities by  the  efforts  of  a  too  polished  education  ?  No :  they 
were  the  very  scum  of  the  populace,  destitute  of  all  moral  culture^ 
whose  atrocity  was  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  as  might  well 
be  expected,  when  the  one  was  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  other. 
Wlio  are  the  persons,  who  in  every  country  are  most  disposed  to 
outrage  and  violence,  but  the  most  ignorant  and  uneducated  of  tlie 
poor  F  to  which  class  also  chiefly  belong  those  unhappy  beings, 
w*ho  are  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes  at  the  fatal  tree ;  few  of 
whom,  it  has  recently  been  ascertained,  on  accurate  enquiry,  are 
able  to  read,  and  the  greater  part  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  or 
religious  principle.''  (JR..  Hall's  Advantages  of'  Knowledge  to  the 
lower  Classes,  p,  S), 

4. 1  shall  conclude  my  Postscript,  dear  Sir,  with  the  following 
words  of  the  same  excellent  writer  and  admirable  man,  which  I 
could  wish  to  see  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Alliance: — 

*^  These  are  not  the  times,  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to  re- 
pose on  the  lap  of  ignorance.  If  there  ever  were  a  season,  when 
public  tranquillity  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  knowledge,  that 
season  is  past.  The  convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
unthinking  stupidity  to  sleep,  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms, 
and  shaken  by  terrors,  to  which  reason,  which  defines  her  objects 
and  limits  her  apprehensions  by  the  reality  of  things,  is  a  stranger. 
Every  thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  announces  the  approach 
of  some  great  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us  but  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  probity,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  While 
the  world  is  impelled  with  such  violence  in  opposite  directions ; 
while  a  spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the  nations,  and 
the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly  sown,  the  improvement  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  our  grand  security,  in  the  neglect  of 
which  the  politeness,  the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumu- 
lated in  the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unprotected,  will  t>e  exposed 
to  imminent  danger,  and  perish  like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  po- 
pular fury.  '  Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  ofthjf 
times,  and  strength  of  salvation ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  kts 
treasure.**'  (ft.  Haas  Advantages  of  Ignorance  to  the  lower 
Classes,  p.  24.) 
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TJpwABDS  of  five  years  have  dsi^sed  since  the  promulgation  of 
eridence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
oompleted  to  oninteract  tfie  many  ertk  prerailing  throughout  An 
whole  town,  from  its  centre  to  each  extremity. 

The  newspapers  daily  give  fresh  accounts  of  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals ;  imprisonment,  transportation,  and  death  dance  through  their 
jcolumns  with  all  the  gaiety  of  amusing  intelligence,  to  the  detesta- 
ble disgrace  of  those  whose  duty  binds  them  to  produce  a  remedy, 
those  who  live  dn  the  industry  of  laborious  members  of  society, 
favored  with  the  means  of  fifte,  widiout  die  fziti$  ti  procuring 
them. 

To  frame  laws  to  stem  the  torrent  of  an  impen<Ung  danger,  to 
assure  the  free  enjoyment  of  every  social  blessing,  and  charitably 
to  aid  the  helpless,  are  the  bounden  duties  of  such  favored  beings  ; 
they  are  the  price  of  their  luxuries,  the  best  reason  for  their  exis- 
tence.  Having  said  thb  little  to  stimulate  those  who  need  the 
goad,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence:  and,  First,  With  re- 
gard to  Juoenile  Ikpredators^  ohiUren  bom  and  bred  in  iniquity, 
who  never  had  a  sense  of  virtue,  or  of  shame ;  taueht  to  thieve, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  can  crawly  and  beaten  only  when  they  least 
deserve  the  punishment ;  (see  Clement's  official  edition  of  the  Police 
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Report,  S20  and  342)  where  there  is  stated,  « that  childhren  are 
aent  out  begging,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  home  money,  they 
(their  parents)  flog  them ;  and  that  some  of  the  young  thieves  are 
quite  children,  and  can  scarcely  crawl/'  These  are  statem^ts 
made  on  oath  by  credible  witnesses,  persons  who  frequently  have 
had  opportunities  which  enable  them  to  vouch  the  truth  of  their 
assertions  J  it  is  also  severaUy  stated  (in  43,  84, 153,  196,  and  256) 
<<  that  they  have  increased  to  an  alarming  number,''  &c.  &c«  &c« 
The  cause  of  the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  (as  stated  in  the 
Report,  49  and  61)  is  attributed  <<  to  the  leaving  destitute  orphans, 
infants  of  both  sexes,  the  progeny  of  indigent  and  profligate  pa- 
rents ;"  and,  to  «  a  laxity  of  morals  among  wose,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
instruct  and  look  after  them/'  Another  cause  assigned  is,  the  sys- 
tematical mode  in  which  experienced  thieves  employ  children  to 
commit  theft }  and  they  go  to  work  so  cleverly,  that  they  generally 
evade  detection  \  and,  when  they  are  caught,  the  child  must  be 
prosecuted  to  conviction,  before  the  employer  becomes  amenable 
to  the  laws  (84) ;  and  in  (85)  it  is  stated,  <<  that  prisons  increase  the 
depravity  of  children,  rather  than  better  theip  habits,  which  often 
induces  magistrates  to  hint  to  the  complainailts  to  relinquish  prose- 
cution." (197)  It  is  stated,  that  there  are  brothels  devoted  solely 
to  the  use  of  children,  where  grown  up.  people  cannot  gain  admit- 
tance. (217)  It  is  stated,  that  there  are  bawds  who  make  it  their 
business  to  gO  about  the  town  in  search  of  pretty  girls,  of  whom 
they  take  possession,  and  they  actually  seduce  the  boys  before  they 
think  of  the  perpetration  of  crime.  At  (345)  four  boys  had  been 
in  custody  at  Newgate,  together;  upwards  of  70  times :  two  of 
them,  as  the  head  of  a  gang  of  boys,  had  travelled  to  Portsmouth 
to  attend  the  fair.  In  (346)  it  is  stated,  that  they  all  keep  their 
girls,  whom  they  term  flash  girIs-«-a  boy,  only  nine  years  old,  had 
his  flash  girL  In  ( 1 97)  there  is  a  proposal  for  sending  500  of  these 
little  depredators  to  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  West 
Indies :  a  proposal  to  banish  little  children  for  crimes  which,  in 
many  instances,  they  have  been  compelled  to  commit.  Banish  their 
fathers,  their  modiors,  their  instigators,  who  are  more  guilty  than 
tbe  actual  perpetrators.  Instigators  are  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  persons  under  their  influence,  whereas  the  perpetra- 
tor is  guilty  of  such  crimes  only  as  he  actually  commits :  upon  this 
principle,  all  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  instigators,  and  should 
be  visited  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  If  thes^e  destitute 
children  were  possessed  of  property  they  would  immediately  be- 
come waids  in  Chancery,  their  bodies  taken  care  of,  their  minds 
enlightened,  under  the  direction  of  masters  specially  appointed; 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  restraints  of  a  public  school, 
4iscretio]iarily  flogged  when  deserving  punishment,  to  rear  them  in 
VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  O 
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th6  path  of  virtue;  but  because  thef  are  poor,  forlorn, «  destitute/- 
and  on  that  account  alone,  more  fitly  the  objects  to  be  protected  by 
an  equitable  judge,  they  are  left  to  rot  in  the  dens  of  thieves,  their 
hearts  corrupted,  their  souls  endangered,  their  sorry  being  breath- 
ing pestilence  in  society. 

Oh,  ye  philanthropic !  ye  Bible  associators !  ye  vice  destroyers !  if 
the  seeds  of  pity  can  find  nourishment  in  your  breasts,  let  them 
spring  forth  to  rescue  from  destruction,  children  that  have  done  no 
wrong  because  they  knew  not  rectitude  $  children  to  be  punished 
for  the  crimes  of  others,  acting  as  agents  through  fear  of  punish* 
ment  more  dreadful,  and  more  certain,  than  that  by  law  affixed  to 
the  crime  imputed ;  when  even^  if  they  knew  the  law,  obedience 
would  be  folly.  An  idiot  has  no  will,  and  his  instigator  commits 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  the  instrument*  A  wife,  acting  with 
her  husband,  in  some  cases,  is  considered  as  having  no  will ;  yet  the 
child  of  them  both,  (acting  under  their  influence)  is  said  to  use  his 
free  will  and  discretion,  though  every  natural  feeling  belies  the  law. 
(6S)  It  is  stated,  as  calculated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Mendicity,  there  are  <<  6000  children  mendicants  in  the  metropolis.^ 
As  begging  and  thieving  are  nearly  synonymous,  we  may  fairly 
imagine  one-third  of  that  amount  to  be  thieves ;  and  to  know  that 
2000  children,  in  London,  are  daily  on  the  watch  to  perpetrate 
crime,  must  stamp  some  portion  of  infamy  even  on  those  who  suffer 
by  their  depredations. 


II.--ADULT  THIEVES. 

This  class  of  offenders  is  the  main-spring  of  the  former,  and 
should  be  visited  with  the  strictest  opposition,  watched  day  and 
night,  and  molested  in  every  haunt,  until  driven  of  necessity  to 
pursue  the  honest  course  of  life ;  but  so  long  as  there  exists  an  in- 
terest in  their  guilt,  independent  of  their  own,  and  that  interest 
vested  almost  wholly  in  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  such 
guilt ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  total  suppression  on  their  part,  hav- 
ing a  vital  interest  in  upholding  a  system  of  iniquity,  depravity,  de- 
bauchery, vice.  (208)  «  For  as  I  observed  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
on  a  question  by  Sir  William  Garrow— Ah  1  Towhsend,  you  have 
been  very  lucky,  who  gave  you  information  i  and  I  laughed  at  the 
question — it  would  not  do  for  us  to  answer  those  questions.'^  Cer- 
tainly not ;  (264)  the  informer  may  sometimes  be  a  poor  half-starved 
thief,  held  in  terror,  whose  neck  is  in  jeopardy,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, as  dangerous  as  the  active  thief,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous 
in  some  cases.  The  policy  of  encouraging  a  distinct  class  of  in* 
formers,  is  rotten  at  the  core^  it  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  England  ; 
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k  tends  to  make  every  man  look  at  his  neighbour  with  suspidon  ;^ 
it  abrogates  from  the  h^rt  that  warmth  of  friendship,  which  is 
congenial  to  the  well-being  of  every  manly  nation,  and  substitutes  a 
civil  formaUty,  which  is, both  cold  and  selfish.  Without  doubt* 
there  are  many  cases  wherein  the  informer  is  so  interested,  that  he 
would  rather  liurse  the  criminal  than  check  the  crime ;  and  though 
his  employer  will  not  degrade  himself  by  malpractices,  yet  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  but,  through  the  medium  of  this  in« 
former,  which  informer  may  employ  a  being  still  more  grovelling* 
than  himself,' who  perhaps  would  not  hesitate  to  instigate  his  victim ; 
and  if  this  victim  is  taken,  tried,  condemned  and  executed,  the  country 
gains  nothing  by  his  death ;  but  it  sustains  a  loss  greater  than  the 
public  example  will  commensurate.  When  a  thief  is  sent  out  of 
the  country  or  out  of  the  world,  there  is  always  another  ready  to 
succeed  him  in  his  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  and  fresh  recruits 
are  brought  in  to  fill  up  the  rear.  (334.)  <<  The  town  is  divided 
into  walks  amongst  the  pickpockets ;''  it  is  also  stated  (264)  « that 
the  thieves,  of  all  the  large  towns,  have  a  regular  correspondence 
with  each  other,  which  facts  clearly  prove,  that  they  carry  on  their 
trade  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  members  of  a  creditable  bu- 
siness. 

In  (51)  it  is  stated,  <<  that  there  exist  8000  places  in  the  metro- 
polis, notoriously  open  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods.  Now 
supposing,  on  an  average,  that  each  place  makes  100/.  in  the  year 
by  nefarious  traffic,  the  sum  total  is  800,000Z.  As  there  is  no 
statement,  in  the  Police  Report,  of  the  number  of  brothels,  I  place 
them  also  at  8000,  that,  at  an  average,  they  make  200L  in  the  year, 
their  income  will  be  1,600,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  800,000/., 
makes  a  total  of  2,400,000/. :  the  tithe  of  which  sum  of  money  is 
not  to  be  despised  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  foster  such  seminaries  of  vice. 

In  (71)  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  <<  flash  houses,'* 
licensed  public-houses,  where  notorious  thieves  assemble,  with 
whom  officers  of  the  police  mingle,  not  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  crime,  but  to  enable  them  to  catch  criminals.  If 
these  places  are  not  traps -for  the  unwary,  they  are  most  certainly 
dens  of  iniquity  which  should  not  exist ;  they  must  tend  to  the  in- 
crease of  criminals,  as  surely  as  brothels  lend  to  the  increase  of 
prostitutes. 

III.— PROSTITUTES. 

(Police  R^rt,  page  33.) 

f <  Has  any  plan  ever  struck  you  as  feasible,  by  which  that  dis-^ 
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grace  to  London,  to  its  police,  and  its  morals,  the  crowds  of  w6mexkf 
some  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  infesting  the  streets  and  annojring 
the  passengers  during  the  best  part  of  the  night,  could  be  prevent- 
ed ?"  <^  It  would  be  ten  times  worse  if  the  police  officers  and  watch- 
men did  not  take  them  up,  or  drive  them  away,  as  they  do  at  present- 
that  might  be  done  certainly  more  universally  than  it  is,  but  the  gaols 
would  be  filled  without  hope  of  reforming  them,  to  a  degree  that 
would  not  be  expedient.  The  punishment  by  law  is  long  imprisonment 
(for  corporal  punishment  of  another  kind,  with  women,  is  out  of 
the  question),  and  the  instant  they  come  out  they  must  be  commit* 
ted  again,  for  this  degraded  condition  has  no  resource,  even  to 
friends  or  employment."  Also  (S41)  «  Tou  have  stated  in.  your 
evidence,  that  you  have  seen  the  watchmen  abuse  the  women  of 
the  town,  and  beat  them  for  not  giving  them  money  ?"  **  Yes.'*— 
a  Do  you  not  think  that  this  conduct  of  the  watchmen,  in  levying 
a  tax  upon  those  unfortunate  persons,  and  of  course  tolerating  and 
winking  at  their  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets,  is  a 
public  nuisance  ?"  <<  No  doubt  of  it.  I  think  many  prostitutes 
upon  the  town  are  servant  girls,  who  have  been  driven  there  through 
the  caprice  of  t&eir  masters  or  mistresses,  who  frequently  discharge 
them,  and  refuse  to  give  them  any  character.  I  have  had  many 
complaints  from  female  servants  personally  to  me  upon  that  sub- 
ject, I  may  say  two  or  three  hundred."—"  Are  many  of  the  lower 
servants,  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
class  ?"  «  No — not  while  they  are  servants  j  but  I  am  afraid  there 
are  many  servants  driven  to  that  course  of  life  by  the  reason  I  have 
stated." 

Here  are  causes  assigned  for  the  increase  of  prostitutes  in  the 
streets---the  interested  encouragement  of  watchmen— -and  the  ca^ 
price  of  master  or  mistress  who  refuse  to  give  a  character,  which 
compels  the  servant  to  resort  to  the  streets  for  subsistence.  If  a- 
master  or  mistress  was  compellable  once  to  appear  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  there  give  on  oath  the  character  of  the  discharged 
servant,  each  party  would  be  benefited,  and  perhaps  no  action  for 
false  character  could  be  brought. 

A  plan  is  demanded  to  prevent  prostitutes  infesting  the  streets. 
Can  it  be  supposed,  unless  harsh  measures  are  resorted  to,  that 
they  will  be  prevented  while  houses  are  open  for  their  reception  ; 
houses  notoriously  open  for  the  express  purpose  of  fornication,  the^ 
doors  of  which  bear  the  features  of  identity,  as  conspicuously  as 
the  entrance  to  a  cathedral  or  a  parish  church  i  It  is  cruelty  in  the 
extreme  to  punish  these  poor  creatures  for  crime  which  is  unequi- 
vocally tolerated.  It  is  as  harsh  and  uncharitable,  as  to  chastise  a 
starving  individual  for  eating  the  food  you  have  placed  in  his  hand. 
Ifthe  brothel  was  suppressed,  women  would  not  then  ^nd  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  infest  the  streets. 
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'  In  a  much  approved  trieatise  oh  Policei  corporal  punishmeht  h 
Tecoitimended  on  proof  of  an  overt  act  to  commit  fornication :  this 
would  look  like  something  beyond  human  jurisprudence.  The 
crime  itself,  abstractedly  considered,  without  reference  to  future 
consequence,  is  an  offence  properly  cognizable  only  at  the  tribunal 
of  God ;  and  for  earthly  courts  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  celestial 
jurisdiction,  is  presumption  which  but  few  dare  venture  to  defend. 
An  inferior  court  in  England  is  not  allowed  to  trespass  on  the  ju- 
risdiction of  its  superior,  then  why  should  this  superior  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  with  God,  whose  superiority  is  far  above  con^ 
parison  ? 

When  a  woman  brings  into  the  world  a  bastard,  she  is  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  on  bastardy,  which  tend  principally  to  exonerate 
the  parish  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  cliild,  on  the 
just  principle,  that  every  father  should  provide  for  his  own  offspring  j 
but  the  law  does  not  warrant  an  action  for  damages  on  the  behalf 
of  these  unfavored  infants,  against  their  reputed  parents,  "  For, 
that  they  gave  me  life,  deprived  of  the  just  rights  of  other  good 
subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  therefore  I  pray  damages  fdr 
the  injuries  I  sustain/'  No— Such  law  is  not  legalised ;  therefore, 
in  justice,  how  can  that  be  punished  criminally,  which  is  not  allow- 
ed to  be  a  civil  injury  as  against  those  who  have  most  reason  to 
complain  ?  criminal  punishment,  I  believe,  in  all  cases,  implies  a 
civil  injury. 


rV.— BROTHELS. 

(Police  Report,  pp.  72,  73,  &c.) 

Evidence  appears,  which  need  not  have. been  on  oath,  to  con- 
vince almost  the  most  incredulous,  of  the  existence  of  brothels 
throughout  the  metropolis  5  they  are  so  notorious  as  not  to  be  un- 
known) even  amongst  the  modest,  and  calling  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  such  a  fact  gives  to  the  oath  a  semblance  of  blasphemy. 

(61)  There  is  evidence  of  licensing  a  notorious  brothel,  which, 
in  the  words  in  evidence  is  **  a  very  respectable  house,  in  point  of 
appearance,  but  nobody  can  doubt  for  what  purpose  the  house  is 
kept,''  &c.  In  England  there  are  laws  made  purposely  for  the 
suppression  of  brothels ;  and  yet,  it  is  told,  on  the  oath  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  magist;rate,  that  a  place  of  this  description  is  licensed  in 
his  district :  a  monopoly  is  granted  by  law  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  such  places  from  trafficking  in  spirituous  liquors ;  and 
here  is  an  instance  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  magistrates,  which 
directly  tends  to  the  subversion  of  that  law,  and  the  only  extenua- 
tion pleaded  is,  that  it  hath  a  respectable  appearance — Extenuation! 


214  Considerations  of  ffie  ^ 

Rather  aggraTation—*givmg  to  the  Devil  a  fair  countenance^-^-mak- 
ing  that  appear  tolerable,  which,  in  itself,  is  infernal.  Gentlemen, 
you  that  are  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  why  does 
such  a  place  exist  ?  Does  it  exist  for  your  own  convenience,  for 
the  convenience  of  your  wives,  your  children,  or  your  servants  i 
The  existence  of  such  a  place  cannot  be  denied,  then  why  does  it 
exist  ?  Its  existence  is  open  and  notorious,  then  why  does  it  exist  ? 
There  are  laws  made  for  its  suppression,  then  wliy  does  it  exist  i 
Almost  every  body  can  assert,  that  such  a  place  is  used  for  such 
certain  purposes,  and  many  can  swear  to  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion ;  yet,  ye  vice-destroying  gentlemen  cannot  find  the  means  for 
its  destruction.  Perhaps  some  of  you  can  say,  that  to  destroy 
these  houses  might  subvert  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  would  expand  that  liberty,  give  freedom,  which  these 
houses  shackle  and  depress.  Women  of  fair  fame  hardly  dare 
venture  in  the  streets  alone,  fearful  to  encounter  the  slander  of  ma- 
licious foes,  or  the  insults  of  rude  men.  (34) 

There  is  another  description  of  brothel,  of  which  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  their  existence  should  make  tlie  blood  of  fathers  curdle  in 
their  veins.  (217)  <«But  the  way  in  which  girls  are  brought  into 
this  sort  of  mischief  is  by  old  bawds  going  about  the  town  and 
laying  their  hands  on  every  girl  who  has  a  pretty  face.^  Here  is 
evidence  that  girls  are  led  into  iniquity ;  perhaps  they  are  clothed 
and  supported,  so  long  as  their  charms  will  fascinate  the  gay  and 
giddy,  and  then  suffered  to  depart,  likely  not  without  a  promise  to 
pay  for  the  clothes  they  have  upon  th^ir  backs.  Is  there  a  man,  in 
this  great  town,  who  can  imagine  that  it  will  be  his  lot  to  have  a 
child  thus  snatched  from  his  bosom,  to  be  ruined  and  disgraced 
for  ever,  and  not  feel  acutely,  stings  of  horror  that  such  destiny  is 
replete  ?  And,  to  show  that  none  are  exempt  in  these  matters,  I 
quote  evidence  which  may  be  relied  on  implicitly.  (209)  «<  Cer- 
tainly the  flash-house  can  do  the  officer  no  harm,  if  he  does  not 
make  harm  of  it ;  if  an  officer  goes  there  and  acts  foolishly,  and 
does  any  thing  improper,  the  same  as  for  me  to  go  to-night  to  all 
the  brothels  (I  believe  I  knew  all  of  them) ;  but  was  there  ever  any 
one  who  would  say  that  I  went  and  asked  to  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  so  on,  there,  and  that  no  money  should  be  asked,  what  sort  of 
a  servant  should  I  be  ?  I  ought  to  be  turned  out,  and  never  em- 
ployed in  the  department  of  the  Police  again.  Who  has  been  more 
in  confidence  than  I  have  been  with  the  younger  part  of  society  of 
the  highest  rank  ?  How  often  have  I  gone  to  brothels,  there  to 
talk  over  a  little  accident  that  might  happen  to  A.'s  son  or  B.'s  son, 
or  my  Lord  this  or  the  other's  son  ?  But  the  consequence  was,  not 
a  morsel  of  liberty,  or  how  would  Townsend  act  upon  these  func- 
tions of  authority,  and  get  what  the  parties  asked  me  to  do  v  tto^  be 
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must  go  there  full  of  power,  Mrith  great  -distance  towards  the 
keeper  of  the  brothel^  and,  as  to  the  poor  wretches,  in  many  caseSf 
I  have  been  employed  to  bruig  daughters  home  to  their  parents, 
persons  of  great  respect  and  consequence  i  we  have  not  found  them 
at  one  place,  but  at  another  \  we  have  taken  them  home,  and  there, 
there  has  been  an  end  to  it.  The  respectable  voung  men,  however 
liberally  educated,  are  often  very  great  fools,  for  they  often  subject 
tb^nselves  to  vast  inconveniences  through  their  own  misconduct, 
by  committing  themselves  ridiculously  and  absurdly,  going  to  bro-> 
thels  and  getting  into  scrapes;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
The  consequence  is— Townsend,  what  is  to  be  done  ?— sometimes 
with  the  father,  and  sometimes  with  the  party  himself;  but  how 
would  this  thing  be  executed,  if  I  were  to  attempt  any  thing  like 
what  I  stated  before  ? — Noy  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say^  I  never 
drunk  a  glass  of  wine  with  these  sort  of  characterSy  because  it  would 
not  do.  In  order  to  execute  my  duty  properly,  I  must  keep  them 
at  a  propel*  distance ;  and  it  is  only  a  foolish  man  that  would  attempt 
it»"  This  evidence  implies  something  beyond  the  bare  significa- 
tion of  its  words ;  it  expressly  states,  that  the  children  of  personjs 
of  great  consequence  are  often  brought  into  infamy  and  disgrace  ; 
,and,  by  implication,  I  deduce  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  system 
that  upholds  brothels  in  their  iqipunity^  The  deponent  strenuously 
asserts,  that  he  never  in  his  life  took  a  glass  of  wine  in  such  places, 
that  would  enable  the  keepers  to  take  liberties :  and  this  he  asserts 
without  being  asked  the  question.  I  fully  credit  the  assertion,  and 
it  evidently  proves  the  existence  of  such  practices,  or  why  need 
*^  Townsend*'  think  it  necessary  to  exculpate  himself  (not  from  a 
direct  charge,  but)  from  the  mere  possibility  of  a  chance  that  such 
an  idea  might  have  been  entertained  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
committee  i  If  the  existence  of  such  practices  can  be  deduced,  it 
•may  be  imagined  that  wine  is  not  always  wanted ;  and  that  an 
requivalent  will  prove  accepta.ble,  and  through  the  medium  of  an 
.agent,  sub- agent,  and  deputy  sub-agent,  a  system  is  interwoven 
.which  even  law  cannot  unravel,  upholding  brothels'  keepers  in  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  a  very  lucrative  business.  If  the  magis- 
trates were  determined  to  suppress  these  houses,  as  brothels,  they 
could  not  long  exist ;  but  so  long  as  public  opinion  tolerates  their 
existence,  no  executive  power  will  interfere  without  a  direct  appli- 
cation. 


v.— REWARDS.  > 

(Police  Report,  page  204.) 
Evidence  is  thus  :«^<<  I  have  very  great  doubt  whether  there  is 


^n  officer  on  the  establishment  vrfio  has  ^er  made  901.  a  yeat  b]|( 
rewards.  There  are  eight  sessions  in  the  year ;  taking  it  for  grants 
ed  that  the  officer  should  convict  two  capital  felons,  for  a  bur- 
glary or  a  highway  robbery,  each  sessions,  which  I  am  certain  they 
do  not ;  because,  m  many  cases,  the  jury  will  take  off  the  burglary, 
and  the  officer  is  left  in  the  lurch ;  therefore  it  is  2,  robbery,  not 
burglariously  breaking  and  entering,  but  stealing  only  \  then  the 
officers  apply  to  the  judge  for  what  they  term  their  expenses, 
which  they  are  allowed,  which  is  somewhere  about  45.  a  day  for 
their  time ;  therefore,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they  cannot  get  802. 
a  year,  hardly  ever  20/.  perhaps.  I  should  think  not  one  of  them.'' 
(211)  «*  How  many  criminals  were  convicted  ?**  I  have  known  220 
tried  at  one  sessions ;  I  have  convicted  myseli  from  13  to  25,  fot 
returning  from  transportation,  at  one  sessions/^ 

By  act  of  parliament  there  is  20Z.  reward  on  conviction  of  every 
offi?nder  returning  from  transportation  ;  therefore  there  must  be  t, 
Very  great  error  in  this  conflicting  evidence,  or  rewards  must  be 
very  illiberally  distributed,  as  the  annual  average  of  the  above  con- 
victions would  entitle  the  prosecutor  to  SOQO/. ;  and  this  is  only  one 
t>f  the  offences  to  which  rewards  are  attached,  and  is  less,  by  one**- 
half,  than  those  on  convictions  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  house- 
1>reaking,  and  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

(7)  There  is  evidence  relative  to  the  practice  of  offering  large  re- 
wards by  private  individuals,  and  (14)  thus — <<  Tou  would  be 
guided  in  giving  the  assistance  of  a  Bow-street  officer,  a  good  deal, 
by  the  power  of  the  party  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  officer  ?* 
u  By  the  disposition  of  the  parties  to  pay  the  expenses ;  but,  to  the 
'p6or,  or  in  cases  purely  of  a  public  nature,  no  charge  is  ever  coun- 
tenanced by  the  magistrates j"  «*  purely  of  a  public  nature:"  ar^ 
not  all  robberies  purely  of  a  public  nature  ?  *«  But  to  the  poor  :*' 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  f<^ 
•the  rich  ?— this  idea  is  subversive  of  liberty,  tending  to  oppress  the 
rich  and  enslave  the  poor„  and  if  countenanced  in  one  instance, 
why  not  always  ?  Officers  should  be  rewarded  for  diligent  services, 
but  let  not  the  premium  emanate  immediately  from  the  person 
tolled,  lest  extortion  be  the  consequence. 


VI.— PLAN. 

The  mainspring  of  the  proposed  Plan  for  suppressing  the  trade 
of  thieving,  is  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  remunerating  all  persons 
connected  in  the  Police  Establishment,  either  as  magistrates,  offi- 
cers, constables,  &c.  They  should  have  a  £xed  salary,  and  an 
averaged  salary,  the  latter  of  wbich  will  act  as  the  reward  for  the 
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faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  \  for  imtapcei  a  certain  sum  of 
money  should  be  raised  to  defray  all  expenses  of  police ;  from  this 
sum  &bould  be  drawn  the  fixed  salaries  of  all  the  servants  connect-p 
ed  therewilh,  and  all  other  expenses  whatsoerer  relating  thereto^ 
with  a  proportion,  if  not  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  any  individual 
robbed,  when  the  thief  is  not  taken,  nor  the  property  restored,  and 
the  surplus  should  be  divided  amongst  the  servants  in  proportion 
to  their  fixed  salaries.  This  is  the  substance  and  sum  total  of  the 
plan  proposed,  and  now  I  shall  examine  it,  and  I  hope  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  sum  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense, which  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  fixed  to  a  certainty^ 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  crime  committed. 

Secondly,  the  fixed  salaries  to  be  drawn  therefrom  will  point  out 
Ae  exact  interest  each  servant  has  in  the  surplus,  forming  the  ave- 
rage salary* 

Thirdly,  all  rewards  given  by  act  of  parliament,  &c. ;  tlus  will 
suppress  that  horrid  idea  encompassed  in  the  term  <<  blood  money,*^ 
ad  every  body  connected  with  the  police  will  strictly  watch  die 
conduct  of  him  who  shall  receive  a  reward,  as  it  will  proportiona# 
biy  lessen  the  incomes  of  every  one  coimected  with  the  pdiee. 

Fourthly,  all  expenses  of  witnesses,  &c.  at  the  sessions,  &c.;  dhtb 
will  prevent  the  committing  for  trial  without  strong  probable  cause 
of  suspicion,  and  perhaps  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial  attaching 
to  an  innocent  individual. 

Fifthly,  a  proportion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  bss  sustained  by  any 
person,  when  the  thief  is  not  taken,  nor  the  property  restored;  this 
will  act  as  a  stimulus,  on  the  principle  that  the  fear  of  losing  some^ 
thing  in  possession,  is  at  least  as  stimulative  as  the  hope  of  gaining 
Bcunething  that  never  was  in  possession ;  for  the  moment  the  sum 
certain  is  fixed;  all  persons  connected  with  the  police  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  whole,  subject  to  future  contingencies.  Thus 
every  body  attached  to  the  police  will  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
crime,  as  it  will  be  evidently  the  interest  not  to  let  a  criminal  go 
iihpuniahed  in  the  Jbrst  inskance^  lest  by  increasing  the  number  of 
criminals  it  may  tend  to  diminish  the  annual  income  to  no  move 
than  the  fixed  salary ;  so,  by  rendering  conviction  certain^  crime 
will  be  prevented. 

The  amount  of  the  sum  should  be  annually  determined  by  par- 
Hamenty  so  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  probable  expenditure^^ 
vriiich  will,  it  is  hoped,  annually  decrease. 

This  is  the  plan  proposed,  which  can  be  applied  immediately 
(with  but  little  alteration  of  existing  laws)  to  stem  the  evib  which 
are  increasing,  perhaps  to  the  downfall  of  the  country. .  • 


M*i 


h  ^ 


A  FEW  WORDS 

INDUCING  TOWARDS  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF 

PERPETUAL  MOTION, 

PERHAPS   THE   ACTUAL   DISCOVERY   THEREOF, 


London,  Marchy  1822« 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  «  Perpetual  Motion  ?" — ^is  it  supposed 
that  there  is  an  undiscovered  substance  in  the  world,  that  will  of 
itself  perpetually  move,  with  as  little  apparent  cause  as  that  which 
actuates  the  needle  in  becoming  motionless  in  one  particular  posi*- 
tion?  Orj  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  combined  re-action  of  mechani- 
cal powers? 

The  first  idea  is  stamped  with  a  degree  of  probability,  by  the 
mystery  of  the  needle;  vet  I  imagine  the  latter  is  relied  on  with 
the  greater  confidence  of  mankind,  and  is  the  pith  of  the  following 
few  words. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  weight  of  a  pendulum  will  almost  re- 
gain the  level  from  which  it  descended,  losing  a  little  space  at 
every  vibration,  until  it  becomes  motionless ;  if  of  itself"  it  could 
exceed  or  even  regain  the  level,  doubtless  it  would  become  a  Per- 
petual Motion* 

To  find  a  power  that  will  aid  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  and 
in  conjunction  renew  its  strength^  is  what  is  wanted  to  create  Per- 
petual Motion. 

What  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  will  at  least  induce  towards 
the  discovery  of  this  power. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  machinery  about  to  be  shown,  are  in 
number  three. 

A  Vibrating  Pendulum, 

A  Revolving  Pendulum,  and 

A  Tubular  Lever. 

A  vibrating  pendulum  in  motion  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle^ 
and  returns  on  the  same  segment,  and  at  every  vibration  its  de- 
scribed segment  decreases. 

A  revolving  pendulum  is  composed  of  two  or  more.pendulumsy 
united  at  their  lighter  extremities,  there  revolving  on  an  axis,  the 
heavier  extremities  being  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  outer 
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circle ;  this  I  believe  ia  what  is  termed  a  fly  wheel  when  affixed  to 
hand  mills,  &c. 

The  tubular  lever,  is  the  chief  instigator  of  the  whole,  and  must 
contain  a  weight  apportioned  to  the  weights  of  the  two  pen* 
dulums. 

Fix  the  lever  on  a  cross  axis,  thus,  on  an  axis  within  a  circle, 
the  circle  on  an  axis  at  opposite  angles,  thereby  is  given  to  each 
extremity  of  the  lever  a  revolving  powet  of  motion ;  attach  one 
extremity  of  the  lever  to  the  outer  circle  of  g  revolving  pendulum, 
the  other  extremity  confine  within  the  bar  of  the  vibrating  pendu- 
lum, thus  combined,  the  effect  to  be  produced  when  put  in  motion 
will  be  this — 

The  two  pendulums  will  guide  the  motion  of  the  lever,  which 
then  partakes  of  the  power  of  a  pendulum,  giving  fresh  impulse  at 
every  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  and  every  half  .revolution  of  the 
revolving  pendulum ;  for  as  each  extremity  of  the  lever  rises,  the 
weight  within  falls  to  the  opposite  extremity,  and  gives  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  whole :  thus  (if  my  idea  is  correct)  wUl  be  produced 
motion  perpetual,  that  is  to  say  perpetual  so  loog  as  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made  will  hold  together. 

I  have  given  this  short  description  merely  by  way  of  example^ 
as  I  believe  there  are  several  ways  of  combining  these  three  pow- 
ers, so  as  to  produce  perpetual  motion^  if  my  idea  on  the  subject 
is  correct. 

The  lever  may  contain  mercury  or  a  solid  orb  of  heavy  substance, 
and  if  the  tube  be  exhausted  of  air  the  weight  will  pass  more 
freely,  and  certainly  increase  the  powei^  of  the  lever. 
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MR.  CANNING'S  SPEECH. 


In  obeying  the  call  which  the  House  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
0i2)ke  upon  ine,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  .occupy  their  attention  for 
any  length  of  time,  upon  a,  subjeqt  with  respect  to  which  my 
opinions  are  sufficiently  notorious,  were  it  not  for  the  ^pointed 
manner  in  which  I  hs^ve  been  alluded  to  by  the  Noble  Lord'  who 
has  lately  addressed  them.  That  Noble  Lord  has  challenged  me  ^ 
either  to  suppoi^i  my  old  opinions  by  new  arguments,  or  to  abandon 
them.  He  describes  himself  as  having  been  converted  by  my 
former  arguments  against  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  an  opinion 
in  favor  of  it ;  and  in  his  own  conversion  to  a  creed  which  he  had 
before  rejected,  he  fancies  himself  entitled  to  carry  me  with  him, 
and  to  make  me  a  proselyte  against  myself.  Those  arguments  of 
mine  which  have  produced  this  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  effect 
upon  the  Noble  Lord's  understanding,  have  been  long  before  the 
public  ;  and  1  have  no  disposition  to  complain  that  the  Noble 
Lord  has  referred  to  them  as  pointedly  and  particularly  as  if  they 
had  beep  uttered  in  the  Debate  of  thi«  nigbt.  it  was  Natural  too, 
perhaps,  that  the  Noble  Lord^  with  the  ardor  of  a  convert,  should 
flatter  himself  that  his  new-born  zeal  would  extend  to  all  around 
him  :  but  1  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  Noble  Lord  has  carried 
his  expectations  a  little  too  far,  when  he  desires  me  to  read  my 
own  speeches  backwards  ;  and  to  avow  myself,  if  not  a  confirmed 
democrat,  at  least  a  friend  to  moderate  reform.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  (  will  atate,  in  as  f^w  words  as  possible,  the 
grounds  on  which  I  continue  to  hold  the  same  opinions  which  1 
have  heretofore  professed ;  and  to  draw  from  them  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Never,  Sir,  could  those  opinions  be  advanced  under  niore  favor- 
able auspices — never  could  a  conviction  of  their  truth  and  justness 
be  expressed  with  better  assurance  of  a  favorable    reception  than 

*  Lord  Fojk^tone. 
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on  the  present  occasion  ;  when  we  bare  just  been  informed  by  the 
Noble  Marquis  '  in  presenting  a  petition  for  Parliamentary  Re* 
form,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility^  of  the  gentry,  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  leading  and  opulent  commercial 
classes — in  short,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  property  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Country  is  arrayed  against  that  question.  To  this 
singular  and  valuable  admission  of  the  Noble  Marquis  (singular 
as  to  the  opportunity  chosen  for  declaring  it,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  that  singularity)  have  been  added  others  not  less  striking,  on  the 
part  of  the  Noble  proposer  of  the  motion.  That  Noble  Lord,* 
while  contending  for  a  change  which  he  declares  to  be  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  but  which  he  admits  to  be  a  change 
serious  and  extensive  in  its  nature,  has  acknowledged,  that  under 
the  existing  system  the  Country  has  grown  in  power,  in  wealth,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  general  prosperity.  He  has  detailed  accurately 
and  laboriously  the  particulars  of  this  gradual  and  sensible  ini* 
provement ;  and  he  has  farther  acknowledged,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  that  improvement  a  silent  moral  change  has  been 
operated  upon  the  conduct  of  this  House — which  is  now,  he 
allows,  greatly  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  popular  feeling 
and  of  the  impressions  of  public  opinion,  than  it  was  a  century 
ago.  Nay,  he  has  gone  farther  still.  He  has  in  anticipation  of 
an  argument  which  I  perhaps  might  have  used,  if  the  Noble  Lord 
had  not  suggested  it,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  take  at  his  hands — 
expressed  a  doubt,  or  at  least  has  shown  it  to  be  very  doubtful, 
whether  a  more  implicit  obsequiousness  to  popular  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  produce  unqualified  good; 
— avowing  his  own  belief  that  if  the  composition  of  the  House  had 
been  altered  at  the  Revolution,  the  purposes  of  the  Revolution 
would  not  have  been  accomplished— the  House  of  Hanover  would 
never  have  been  seated  upon  the  throne.  The  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  now  precisely  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Whatever  change  there  may  be  iii  its  temper,  is, 
by  the  Noble  Lord's  acknowledgment,  towards  a  more  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  public  opinion.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  beein  implicitly  obedient  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  other  words,  if  the  House  had  been  then  entirely  composed 
of  Members  popularly  elected — that  great  event,  to  which  1  am 
as  willing  as  the  Noble  Lord  to  attribute  the  establishment  of  our 
liberties,  would,  according  to  the  Noble  Lord's  declared  belief, 
have  been  in  all  probability  defeated. 

Surely  these  admissions  of  the  Noble  Lord  are  in  no  small  de- 
gree at  variance  with  his  motion.     Surely  such  admissions,  if  not 

'  Marquis  of  Tavistock.    .  *  Lord  John  RusselL 
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•mpli^  toough  of  diemaelvet  to  overbalance  die  direct  argumeDd 
which  the  Moble  Lord  baa,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  bis  speech, 
brought  forward  in  the  support  of  that  motion,  do  at  least  relieve 
me  from  much  of  the  difficulty  and  odium  which  might  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  an  opposition  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  If  I 
contend  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
such  as  it  is,  I  contend  at  least  for  no  untried,  no  discredited,  no 
cotifessedly  pernicious  establishment*  I  contend  for  a  House  of 
Commons,  the  spirit  of  which,  whatever  be  its  frame,  has,  without 
any  forcible  alteration,  gradually,  but  faithfully,  accommodated  itself 
to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Country;  and  in  the  frame  of  which, 
if  an  alteration  such  as  the  Noble  Lord  now  proposes,  had  been 
made  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  House  of  Commons  of  tl^^t 
day  would,  by  his  own  confession,  have  been  disabled  from  accom- 
plishing the  glorious  Revolution,  and  securing  the  fruits  of  it  to 
their  posterity. 

Thus  fortified,  I  have  the  less  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Noble 
Lord's  motion  in  fronts—in  giving,  at  once,  a  plain  and  direct  ne- 
gative to  the  general  Resolution,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  whole 
plan*  1  do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  necessity,  which 
by  that  Resolution  is  declared  to  exist,  for  taking  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  alteration  and  amendment,  the  present  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Know* 
ing  as  I  do,  that  what  is  in  the  contemplation  of  many  persons 
who  are  calling  for  Reform^  could  not  be  adopted ;  and  not  know-* 
ing  what  may  be  the  ideas  and  designs  of  others  ; — ^feeling  an  equal 
repugnance,  both  from  what  I  know  and  what  I  do  not  know  upon 
this  subject,  to  a  doubtful  and  equivocal  proposition,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  binding  this  House  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  an  endless  succession  of  schemes  for  purposes  altogether 
indefinite;  I  object  in  the  very  outset  to  the  Noble  Lord's  general 
Resolution,  independently  of  any  objection  which  I  may  feel  to  his 
particular  plan. 

Not,  however,  that  the  plan  itself  is  not  abundantly  fertile  of 
objections.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  that^plan  is  little  more  than 
to  make  an  addition  of  one  hundred  members  to  this  House,  to 
be  returned  by  the  counties  and  larger  towns ;  and  to  open  the 
way  for  this  augmentation,  by  depriving  each  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  of  one  half  of  the  elective  franchise  which  they  now  en* 
joy.  This  plan  the  Noble  Lord  has  introduced  and  recommended 
with  an  enumeration  of  names  whose  authority  he  assumes  to  be  in 
favor  of  it.  Amongst  those  names  is  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the 
House  must  surely  be  aware  that  the  plan  brought  forward  bj 
Mr.  Pitt  differed  widely,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  principle,  from 
that  propounded  on  this  occasion  by  the  Noble  Lord*    .True  it  is 
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that  the:  object  of  Mn  VVtti  phh  v^as^  like  that  of  the  Noble 
Lord%  to^add  one  hundHid  Membei^s  to  this  Hou^e :  but  this  ob- 
ject war  to  be  attained  wifhetit  the  fore&Ie  abolition  of  any  exist- 
kig  right  of  election.  Mr.  Pitt  propos^ed  to  establish  a  fund  of 
1,000,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  franchises  from  such 
decayed  boroughs  as  should  be  wilting  to  sell  them.  This  fund 
¥ras  to  accumulate  at  compoui^d  interest,  till  an  adequate  indiicie- 
ment  was  provided  for  the  voluntary  sorrender,  by  the  proprietors, 
of  sucb  elective  franchises  as  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
abolish.  There  was  tfu^on^out  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  a 
studious  avoidance  of  coercion ;  a  careful  preservbtion  of  vested 
interests ;  and  a  £xed  determinationr  not  to  violate  existing  rights 
in  accomf^iishing  its'  object.  It  was  hoped  that  by  these  means 
every  sense  of  injury  or  danger  would  be  excluded,  and  that  the 
ehfinge  id  vieiKif  wowd  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  process,  re* 
sembling  the  sitent  aod  idseiisiibte  operation  c^  time.  Here  then, 
1  repeat  it;  is  ar  difference  of  the  mo^  esseiitial  kind  between  the 
two  propositions  of  Mt,  Pitt  and  of  the  Noble  Lord  ;  a  difference, 
not  superficial,  but  fundatfientar;  as  complete  indeed  as  the  differ- 
ence between  concession  and  force,  or  between  respect  for  proper- 
ty and  spoliation.  I  atti  nbt,  however,  bound  lior  at  all  prepai'ed 
to  conti^d  for  the  intrinsic  or  absbRite  excellence  of  mt4  Pitt's 
j^n;  and  stU  kefs  to  eiagage  m^^  owil  support  to  such  a  plan,  if  it 
were  to  be  brought  forv^rd  at  the  prdsdnt  time.  But  placing  it 
in  fair  coasparison^  with  th«  Noble  Lord^s,  I  must  entreat  the 
HoQse  to'  bear  in  mivid  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost  sight  of  the  obliga- 
tion tapveserve  as  well  Ks  td  amend ;  tftat  he  proposed  not  to  enforce 
any  reraetmt  surrender;  nor  to  sacrifice  any  other  than  voluntary 
victim9.o»  the  altar  of  practical  imprbvement« 

The  NoMe  Lord*  bais  cited  other  grave  authorities  in  favor  of  his 
projected  Reform.  Now,  I  bold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  a 
work  which  probably  will  be  recognised",  as  I  read  it,  but  the  title 
of  whidi:  I  will  not  disclose  in  the  first  instance.  Hear  the  opinion 
,  ofao'eminentwritsron  therightof  PatliamenC  to  interfere  with  the 
elective  fWinehise.— '^As  to  cutting  aw^y  the  rotten  borough's,  £ 
am  as  much  offnkled  as  any  man,  at  peeing  sro  many  of  them  under 
the  diMct  influence  of  the  Growri,  Or  at  llie  disposal  of  private 
persons.  Yet  I  own  i  have  both  <loubts  and  apprehensions  in  re* 
gavd  to'the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shaff  be  charged,  perhaps, 
with-  an-  unusual'  WAnt  of  political  intrepidity,  wlien  I  honestly 
oonfess^  tb  yon,  that  I  am  startled  at  &e  idea  of  so  extensive 
an  aiB}nttatioiif.  lh>  the  first  place,  I  question  the  power  de  jure 
of  the  Legislature^  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the' 
g«ieral  ground  of  improving  the  Constithtion."—'' !  consider  it 
as  equmlant  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their  freehold, 

VOL.  XXI.  Fam.  NO.  XLI.  P 
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of  their  birth-right  I  saj,  that  although  this  birth-right  may  be 
forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particular  caset^  it  can* 
not  be  taken  away  by  a  general  law,  for  any  real  or  pretended 
purpose  of  improving  the  Constitution," — Is  it  from  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,— is  it  from  the  works  of  some  blind,  servile,  bigotted, 
Tory  writer,  that  I  quote  the  passage  which  1  have  now  read  I 
No ;  it  is  from  an  author  whose  name,  indeed,  I  am  not  enabled 
to  declare,  but  the  shadow  of  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected, 
in  our  minds,  with  an  ardent  if  not  intemperate  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  political  freedom.  It  is  Junius,  who  thus  expresses  his  fears 
on  the  subject  of  interfering  with  the  existing  franchises  of  elec- 
tion, even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  what  he  deems,  with  the 
Noble  Lord,  a  beneficial  change  in  the  construction  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  sentiments  of  this  cele- 
brated writer,  equally  furnish  a  contrast  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Noble  Lord :  which  is  in  effect  forcibly  to  take  away  the  elective 
franchise  from  one  body  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  to  another;  and  to  inflict  forfeiture  without  guilt  and  without 
compensation. 

But,  even  if  I,  and  others  who  think  like  me,  could  be  won  over 
to  this  plan,  by  its  vaunted  moderation, — by  the  circumstance  of 
its  going  only  half  the  length  of  the  more  sweeping  reform  depre- 
cated by  Junius, — it  does  much  surprise  me  that  the  Noble  Lord 
should  imagine  that  such  half  measures  would  appear  satisfactory 
to  reformers.  Surely,  surely  that  class  of  persons  upon  whom 
the  Noble  Lord  reckons  for  support,  and  whom  he  considers  as 
having  of  late  so  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  look  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent measure  of  alteration,  from  that  which  seems  to  bound  the 
Noble  Lord's  present  intentions.  How  happens  it,  for  instance, 
that  the  Noble  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of  research  with 
which  he  has  apparently  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  parts,  has 
omitted  any  mention  of  Burgage  Tenures  ?  He  cannot  but  know 
that  it  is  against  that  species  of  election  that  the  popular  clamour 
has  been  most  loudly  directed.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  Noble  Lord's 
enumeration  of  rights  and  modes  of  election,  of  freehold  and  copy- 
hold, of  large  towns,  and  small  towns,  and  counties,  and  villages, 
the  words ''  Burgage  Tenure,"  have  never  once  escaped  his  lips ! 
Does  the  Noble  Lord  mean  to  take  away  burgage  (enure,  or  does 
he  not  i  If  he  does  not,  1  will  so  far  most  cordially  join  with 
him :  but  let  not  the  Noble  Lord,  in  that  case,  expect  the  sup- 

Iort  of  those  reformers  with  whom  he  has  recently  allied  himself, 
f  he  intends  to  pursue  a  double  or  a  doubtful  course;  if  he  pro- 
poses to  mitigate  his  violation  of  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the 
pr^ent  holders  by  taking  only  half  away,  and  hopes  by  giving  only 
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half,  to  propitiate  tbe  Qew  acquirers, — it  may  be  very  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  scheme  which  the 
Noble  Lord  must  no  doubt  have  turned  and  viewed  in  every  light 
before  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  adopt  it,— but  I  do  venture  to 
opine,  that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  keep  terms  with  both  parties, 
be  will  in  the  end  satisfy  neither.  The  one  will  be  as  little  con* 
tented  with  what  is  granted  to  them,  as  the  other  will  be  reconciled 
to  what  they  lose.  Needs  there  any  further  argument  to  show  that 
whatever  may  be  the  feasibility  of  other  plans  of  reform,  this  of 
the  Noble  Lord  is  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  useful  to  any  pur« 
pose,  because  it  cannot  be  palatable  to  any  party  I 

It  toeing  plain  then  to  demonstration  that  the  Noble  Lord's 
plan  cannot  succeed,  the  House  must  prepare  itself,  if  his  first  Re- 
solution should  be  carried,  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discus* 
sion  of  a  variety  of  schemes ; — upon  a  concurrence  of  opinions 
in  favor  of  any  one  of  which,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate.  Plan 
will  follow  plan ;  all  unlike  each  other  in  every  respect,  except  in 
their  tendency  to  destroy  the  present  frame  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  affirmed,  indeed,  that  a  great  change  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind  ;  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reform  is  diffused 
more  widely,  while  the  violence  and  exaggeration  of  that  senti- 
ment in  particular  minds  is  much  abated  ;  that  more  people  wish 
for  a  reform ;  but  that  there  is  a  greater  disposition  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  one ; — that  in  proportion  as  a  practical  alteration 
has  become  more  generally  desired,  the  wild  and  visionary  theories 
heretofore  prevailing,  have  been  relinquished  and  discountenanced. 
This  may  possibly  be  so  :  but  on  what  ground  am  I  to  rest  my 
belief  of  it  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  during  which  the  Noble  Lord  -  on  the  floor,  has  been  me- 
ditating on  my  Speech  at  Liverpool,  to  lead  me  to  think  that  those 
who  two  years  ago  entertained  wild  and  visionary  notions  of  reform 
have  since  relinquished  them.  If  my  speech  was,  as  the  Noble 
Lord  declares,  calculated  only  to  make  proselytes  to  the  persua- 
sion that  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  inadequate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions,  and  if  such  be  in  consequence  the  views 
which  that  Noble  Lord  has  adopted,  how  can  he  entertain  the  no- 
tion that  the  small  alterations  proposed  by  the  Noble  mover  will 
satisfy  genuine  reformers  ? — Let  him  be  assured  that  he  must  go 
far  deeper  into  democracy  before  he  can  hope  to  satisfy  the  cra- 
vings of  reform  ;  nay  without  the  hope  oi  satisfying  them, — though 
the  constitution  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  experiment. 

Sir,  if  the  House  looks  only  to  the  various  plans  of  reform  which 
have  at  different  times  been  laid  upon  its  table,^not  by  visionary  specu- 

'  Lord  Folk  stone. 
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latists,  but  bj  able  and  enlightened  men,  some  of  the  ornaments- ef 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  how  faint  and  flat  is  the  Noble 
Lord's*  present  plan  in  comparison  with  themf  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
anspte  that  one  of  the  plans  which  had  the  greatest  concurrence  of 
opinions,  and  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  in  its  favor.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  this  House  in  1793,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  advised  and  authentic  exposition  of  the  princi^- 
ples  of  Parliamentary  reform,  that  ever  has  been  submitted  to  the 
connderation  of  this  House  or  of  the  public.  Those  principles 
are  developed  by  the  petitioners,  with  singular  clearness  and  force, 
and  expressed  in  admirable  language.  It  M'as  presented  by  a  No-» 
ble  Person,  now  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, as  the  petition  of  the  ^*  Friends  of  the  people,  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  Pariiament/'  In  that 
petition,  certain  distinct  propositions  are  laid  down  as  the  basis  of 
a  reform,  m  hich,  to  my  recollection,  have  never  yet  been  disclaim- 
ed, either  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  or  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  them  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  petitioners  complain, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  not  an  uniform  right  of  voting;'-^ 
secondly,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  in  too  small  bodies  ; — thirdly^ 
that  many  great  homes  are  excluded  from  voting ; — and,  fourthly, 
they  complain  of  the  protracted  duration  of  Parliaments^  Does 
the  Noble  Lord  believe  that  all  these  notions  are  forgotten  i  that 
no  persons  still  cherish  them  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  the 
salvation  of  the  country  ? — or,  does  the^Noble  Lord  subscril^e  to 
them  all, — although  he  may  not  think  this  the  titue  for  pressing 
them  upon  the  House  i 

For  my  part.  Sir,  I  value  the  system  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation>  for  that  very  want  of  uniformity  which  is  complained  of 
in  this  petition ;  for  the  variety  of  rights  of  election.  I  conceive, 
that  to  establish  one  uniform  right  would  inevitably  be  to  exclude 
some  important  interests  from  the  advantage  of  being  represented 

'  Lord  John  Russell. 

^  Extract  of  the  petition  of  the  ^Friends  of  the  People/  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  6, 1793  : — 

''  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  number  of  representatives  assigned 
to  the  different  counties,  is  grossly  disproportioned  to  their  comparative  ex*^ 
tent,  population,  and  trade* 

^'  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  Elective  Franchise  is  partially  and 
unequally  distributed,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  comoiitted  to  bodies  of  men 
of  such  very  liinited  numbers,  that  the  majority  of  your  honorable  house  !& 
elected  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand  Electors,  which,  even  if  the  male 
adults  in  the  Kingdom  be  estimated  at  so  low  a  number  as  three  millions^ 
is  not.  more  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be  represented. 

<'  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  regulated  by  no 
uniform  or  rational  principle.         * 
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k  this  House.  At  aH  eve»ts  the  Noble  Lord's  plan  does  not  cure 
this  objection.  I'he  rights  of  voting  would  remain  as  various  after 
the  adoption  of  his  phtn,  «8  before  ;—^nd  a  new  variety  would 
be  added  to  them.  Even  of  bur^ige  tenures,  the  most  obnoxious 
right  of  ally  and  the  most  indignantly  reprobated  by  the  petition  pf 
1793^  the  Noble  Lord  would  carefully  preserve  the  principle^--* 
only  curtailing,  by  one  half,  its  operation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  alleged  defect  of  variety  in  rights 
of  voting,  was  much  more  directly  dealt  with  by  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham/  io  the  last  Session ;  when  he  brought  forward^ 
ivitfa  ereat  ability,  and  with  the  utmost  temper  and  moderation,  his 
specinc  plan  of  reform.  That  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  treat 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  rasa  tabula,  and 
to  reconstruct  the  system  of  representation  altogether  upon  an  nni* 
form  plan^ — abating  without  scruple  every  right  and  interest  that 
stood  in  his  way.  His  plan  differed  as  materially  from  that  of  the 
Noble  Lordy  as  the  Noble  Lord's  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
from  the  project  of  1793.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  (I  shall  not  be  so 
misunderstood,  1  trust)  that  I  approved  therefore  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham's  plan ;  or  thought  it  either  practicable  or  tolerable. 
Certainly,  no  conqueror  of  an  invaded  country  ever  parcelled  out 
with  a  more  unsparing  hand^  the  franchises  and  properties  of  indivi- 
duals and  communities.  But  that  plan  had  at  least  one  merit  which 
the  Noble  Lord's  has  not ;  it  cured  the  alleged  evil  of  diversified 
rights,  and  tended  to  produce  the  desired  uniformity  of  represen- 
taion. 

Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  duration  of  Parliament.  Triennial  Par- 
liaments, it  b  averred  by  the  petitioners  of  1793,  would  be 
greatly  preferable  to  Septemiial.  The  House  would  become  a 
more  express  image  of  its  Constituents,  by  being  more  frequently 
9ent  back  to  them  for  election ;  deriving,  like  the  giant  of  old,  fresh 
vigour  from  every  fresh  contact  with  its  parent  earth.  But  the 
Noble  Lord,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  admits  that  this  particular 
reform  would  be  rather  an  aggravation  of  inconveniences, — other 
defects  in  the  constitution  remaining  unchanged.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  clear  than  this  proposition.  One  of  the  main  objec- 
tions to  close  representation,  at  present,  is  the  advantage  which 

**  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Elective  Franchise  is 
only  renewed  once  in  $even  yeart. 

*<  Is  it  fitting  that  Yorkshire  and  Rutland  should  have  an  equal  rank  in 
the  scale  of  County  Representation  ? 

**  Your  Petitioners  affirm,  that  seventy  of  your  honorable  members,  are 
returned  by  thirty-five  places,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  burgage 
and  other  fennrM  of  a  similar  description."— P^r/.  History,  vol.  xxx*  p.  78^. 

*  Mr.  Lambton. 
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the  member  for  a  close  borough  has  over  one  chosen  by  a  popular 
election.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  sends  the  popular  repre- 
sentative back  to  a  real  and  formidable  trial  at  the  bar  of  his  con- 
stituents. For  the  representative  of  a  close  borough  there  is  no 
trial  at  ail ;  he  sits  still,  and  is  returned  without  any  struggle  or  in- 
quiry. It  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  this  comparative  dis- 
advantage must  be  aggravated  by  every  repetition  of  a  general 
election. 

But  further.  What  is  the  original  sin  of  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments ? — Why,  that  the  Septennial  Bill  was  a  violent  measure. 
Granted  :  it  was  so.  But  this  allegation,  however  just,  applies 
only  to  one  enactment  of  the  act,  not  to  its  general  policy.  The 
violence  of  the  Septennial  Act  did  not  consist  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  in  time  to  come  :  for  to  do  that,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state  was  undoubtedly  as  competent,  as  it 
was  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments  by  the  Triennial  Act, 
some  twenty  years  before.  The  violence  consisted  in  prolonging 
the  duration  of  the  then  existing  Parliament, — in  extending  to  seven 
years,  a  trust  confided  but  for  three.     This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 

3uestionable  part  of  that  act, — questionable,  I  mean,  as  to  right, 
will  not  now  inquire  how  far  the  political  necessities  of  the  time 
justified  so  strong  an  act  of  power.  It  is  quite  enough,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  that  the  evil,  whatever  it  was,  is  irremediable ; 
that  its  effect  is  gone  by ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act  now 
cannot  undo  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  how  grave  soever  the  charge 
against  the  framers  of  the  act  might  be,  for  the  arbitrary  injustice 
of  its  immediate  operation  (a  question,  into  the  discussion  of  which 
I  have  said  I  will  not  enter),  the  repeal  of  it  would  have  no  ten- 
dency to  cure  the  vice  of  that  enactment  which  has  given  the  sep- 
tennial act  its  ill  name ;  but  would  only  get  rid  of  that  part  of  it 
which  is  blameless  at  least,  if  not  (as  I  confess  I  think  it)  beneficial 
in  its  operation.  But  however  much  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
may  be  entitled  to  a  separate  discussion,  it  is  not  to  that  point  that 
the  Noble  Lord  has  called  our  attention  to-night.  A  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is' the  object  of  the  No- 
ble Lord's  Motion. 

That  such  a  change  is  necessary,  the  Noble  Lord  asserts, — and 
1  deny.  I  deny  altogflher  the  existence  of  any  such  practical 
defect  in  the  present  constitution  of  this  house,  as  requires  the 
adoption  of  so  fearful  an  experiment.  The  Noble  Lord  has  at- 
tempted to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  by  enumerating 
certain  questions  on  which  this  house  has,  on  sundry  occasions, 
decided  against  the  Noble  Mover's  opinion,  and  against  the  poli- 
tics and  interests  of  that  party  in  the  state,  of  which  the  N  oble 
Mover  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament.     But  if  such  considerations 
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be  sufficient  to  unsettle  an  ancient  and  established  form  of  politi-' 
cal  constitution;  how  could  any  constitution — any  fr^e  constitu- 
tion—exist for  six  months  i  While  human  nature  continues  the 
samey-— the  like  divisions  will  arise  in  every  free  state ;  the  like 
conflict  of  interests  and  opinions ;  the  like  rivalry  for  office ;  the 
like  contention  for  power.  A  popular  assembly  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  a  party-feeliug, 
arraying  its  elements  and  influencing  its  decisi^s ; — in  modem  as 
in  ancient  times;  in  Great  Britain^  in  this  our  day,  as  heretofore  in 
Athena  or  in  Rome.  No  imaginable  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
election  can  eradicate  this  vice— ^if  it  be  a  vice ; — or  oan  extinguish 
that  feelings  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  mixes  itself  largely  in  every 
debate  upon  the  public  affiairs  of  a  nation, — the  feeling  of  affection 
or  disfavor  towards  the  persons  in  whose  hands  is  the  conduct  of 
those  affiairs.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  a  proper  and  laudable 
feeling:  I  am  not  contending  that  partiality  ought  to  influence 
judgment ;  still  less  that  when  judgment  and  partiality  are  at  va* 
riance,  the  latter  ought,  in  strict  duty,  to  preponderate.  I  am  not 
affirming  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question — ^^  What  has  been 
done  ?"— the  question — **  Who  did  it  ?" — ought  silently  to  dictate, 
or  even  to  modify,  the  answer ;-— that  the  case  should  be  nothing, 
and  the  men  every  thing.  I  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  say 
that  while  men  are  men,  popular  assemblies,  get  them  together 
how  you  will,  will  be  liable  to  such  influence.  1  say  that  in  dis- 
cussing in  a  popular  assembly  the  particular  acts  of  a  government, 
the  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  that  government,  and 
the  conflicting  partialities  which  lead  some  men  to  favor  it,  and 
others  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  will,  sometimes  openly  and  avow* 
ediy,  at  other  times  insensibly  even  to  the  disputants  themselves, 
control  opinions  and  votes,  and  correct,  or  pervert  (as  it  may  be) 
the  specific  decision.  I  say  that,  for  instance,  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
selected  as  an  example  of  undue  influence  and  partiality,  there  was 
notoriously  another  point  at  issue  beside  the  specific  merits  of  the 
case ;  and  that  point  was — whether  the  then  administration  should 
or  should  not  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  country  ?  Never, 
perhaps,  was  the  struggle  pushed  farther  than  on  that  occasion ; 
and  that  vote  substantially  decided  the  question  ''  in  what  hands 
should  be  placed  the.  administration  of  affairs." — I  am  not  saying 
that  this  was  right  in  the  particular  instance  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  right  in  principle.  But  right  or  wrong,  such  a  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting  is,  I  am  afraid,  essentially  in  the  very  nature  of  all 
popular  governments ;  and  most  particularly  so  in  that  of  the  most 
free. 

The   Noble  I^ord  has  himself  stated  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
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Revolution  the  Parliameot  ivi  wUelj  m  setting  at  nought  the  imme- 
diate feelings  of  its  Coi^stituents,  There  cfuinot  inileed  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  had  the  i^tiou  been  polled  in  1688,  thensajority 
\irould  have  been  found  adverse  to  the  change  that  was  then  eifect- 
ed  in  the  government:  but  Parliament,  acting  in  its  higher  and 
larger  capacity^  decided  for  the  people's  interests  against  their  pre* 
indices. — It  is  not  true^  therefore^  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
necessarily  defective^  because  it  may  not  instantly  respond  |o  every 
impression  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1811/1  myself  divided  in  a  minority  of  about  forty 
against  an  overwhelming  majority^  on  ihe  question  relating  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.     It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
majority,  which  sturdily  denied  the  fact  of  tti^at  depreciation,  then 
spoke  tne  sentiments  of  the  country  at  large ;  they  certainly  did  so ; 
but  who  will  now  affirm  that  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if 
the  then  prevailing  sense  of  the  country  bpd  been  less  faithfully 
represented  in  the  votes  of  this  house  ?-^What  a  world  of  error 
and  inconvenience  should  we  have  avoided,  by  a  salutary  discre- 
pancy, at  that  time,  between  the  constituent  and  the  representative ! 
Eight  years  afterwards,  but  unluckily  after  eight  years'  additional 
growth- of  embarrassment, — in   1819,  the  principles  which   bad 
found  but  about  forty  supporters  in  1811,  were  adopted  unani- 
mously, first  by  a  committee  of  this  house,  and  then  by  this  bouse 
itselfi     But  the  country  was  much  slower  in  coming  back  from 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  the  decision  of  this  house  in  181 1  had 
adopted  and  confirmefi.    In  1819,  as  in  1811,  if  London  and  the 
other  priyicipal  towns  of  the  kingdom  had  been  canyassed  for  an 
opinion,  the  prevailing  opinion  would  still  have  been  found  nearly 
what  it  was  in  1811.     Yet  is  it  necessary  to  argue  that  the  decision 
of  the  house  in  ISlQagainst  the  opinion  of  the  country,  w»i  a  sound** 
er  and  wiser  decision  than  that  of  181 1  in  conformity  to  it?  Never 
then  can  I  consider  it  as  a  true  proposition  that  the  state  of  the  re* 
presentation  is  deficient,  because  it  does  not  immediately  speak 
the  apparent  sense  of  the  people, — because  it  sometimes  contra- 
dicts, and  sometimes  goes  before  it.    The  house,  as  well  as  the 
people,  are  liable  to  err ;  but  that  the  house  may  happen  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  the  people,  is  no  infallible  mark  of  eiror.     And  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  base  and  cowardly  House  of  Commons, 
imwortby  of  the  large  and  liberal  confidence  without  which  it  must 
be  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  its  high  functions,  which  having, 
after  due  deliberation,  fidopted  a  great  public  measure,  should  be 
frightened  back  into  an  acquiescence  with  the  temporary  excitement 
which  might  ewt  upon  that  measure  out  of  doors. 

Upon  another  great  question  which  I  have  much  at  heart,  1 
mean  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
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that  the  House  has  run  before  the  sense  of  the  country ;  which  it 
now,  however,  gradually  coming  up  to  us*  I  have  no  donbt  ihut 
in  all  our  early  votes  on  this  most  un|>ortant  question,  we  bad  not 
the  country  with  us  ;  but  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  period  is 
rapidly  advancing,  when  the  country  will  be  convinced  that  th# 
House  of  Commons  has  acted  as  tliey  ought  to  have  done.  If  on 
such  questions  as  these— questions  before  which  almost  all  others 
sink  into  insignificance — the  House  of  Commons  have  been  either 
against,  or  before,  the  opinions  of  the  country,  the  proposition  that 
the  representative  system  is  necessarily  imperfect  because  it  does 
not  give  an  immediate  echo  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  ie 
surely  not  to  be  received  without  abundant  qualification.  On  this 
ground  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  Noble  Lord's  Mo* 
tion ;  unless  the  free  expression  of  an  honest  and  coiiscientious 
opinion,  when  it  may  happen  to  differ  frx>m  that  of  its  constituents, 
be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a 
Representative  Assembly. 

To  return  to  the  other  Noble  Lord,'  who  has  no  sooner  re- 
nounced  bis  former  faith  and  adopted  a  new  one,  than  he  seats  him« 
self  in  the  Confessional  Chair,  and  calls  upon  me  for  my  recapta* 
tion : — that  Noble  Lord  has  desired  me  to  explain  and  defend 
the  proposition  which  I  have  heretofore  laid  down,  that  those  who 
wish  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  must  intend  to  refomi  it 
upon  one  of  two  principles : — either  to  construct  it  anew,  or  ta 
bring  it  back  to  the  state  at  which  it  existed  at  some  former  period. 
Before  1  consent  to  be  thus  catechised  by  the  J^i^oble  Lord^^I 
might  reasonably  ask  him  in  what  third  sense  the  word  fieform 
can  be  understood, — except  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  military  corps ;  which  means  to  disband  and  cashier  it  al- 
together i  Short  of  that  mode  of  disposing  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (for  which  I  presume  the  Noble  Lord  ia  not  yet  alto^ther 
prepared)  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  can  conceive  (until  the 
rioble  Lord  shall  further  enlighten  me),  no  other  way  in  which  a 
Reform  can  take  place,  than  those  which  I  have  specified.  Be- 
tween those  two  modes  then,  1  must  still  desire  the  Noble  Lor4  to 
make  his  choice^  If  his  choice  be  another  construction^— a  totally 
new  scheme  of  House  of  Commons, — is  it  unreasonable  in  me  tliat, 
before  I  pin  my  faith  upon  that  of  the  noble  Convert,  I  desire  to 
behold  that  beau  idial,-^that  imaged  perfection  of  political  good 
by  which  his  reason  is  fascinated,  and  which  bis  inventive  foncy  baa 
pictured  to  him  as  the  standard  of  Parliamentary  purity  i  If  the 
second  of  m^  proposed  alternatives,  be  that  which  the  Noble  Lord 
prefers,  the  mquiry  that  1  have  then  to  make  of  him  is  merely  his- 

'  Lord  Folkstane. 
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torical ;  find  surely  he  can  be  at  no  loss  for  an  immediate  answer 
to  it — What  is  the  golden  era  at  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  precisely  what  jou  would  have  it  ? 

Simple^  however^  as  this  latter  question  is,  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  the  Reformer,  who  did  not  endeavour  to  evade  it,  I  must 
endeavour  therefore  to  collect  the  best  answers  that  I  can,  from 
such  partial  indications  of  opinion  as  are  scattered  up  and  down 
among  the  general  arguments  for  Reform.  Some  theorists  are 
fond  of  tracing  back  the  Constitution  to  the  twilight  times  of  His- 
tory, where  all  that  can  be  clearly  discovered  is,  that  when  a  Par- 
liament met,  it  usually  sat  about  a  fortnight,  granted  a  subsidy  or 
two,  and  was  forthwith  dissolved.  It  is  not  to  this  infancy  of  our 
institutions  that  any  one  will  soberly  refer,  for  the  likeness  of  such 
a  House  of  Commons  as  would  be  competent,  in  the  present  age, 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  its  due  im- 
portance in  the  Constitution.  But  the  House  gradually  attained  a 
more  matured  existence ;  it  has  grown  into  a  co-ordinate,  and  is  now 
the  preponderant,  element  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  House  has 
thus  increased  in  power,  is  it  therefore  necessary  that  it  should  also 
become  more  popular  in  its  formation  f  I  should  say, — just  the 
reverse.  If  it  were  to  add  to  its  real  active  governing  influence, 
such  an  exclusively  popular  character  and  tone  of  action  as  would 
arise  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  immediately  deputed 
agent  for  the  whole  people^  and  the  exclusive  organ  of  their  will,— 
the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  enjoying  one-third  part  of  the 
power  of  the  State,  would,  in  a  little  time,  absorb  the  whole.  How 
could  the  House  of  Lords,  a  mere  assembly  of  individuals  however 
privileged,  and  representing  only  themselves,  presume  to  counter- 
act the  decisions  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  i  How  could  the 
Crown  itself,  holding  its  power,  as  /  should  say, ^br  the  people, 
but  deriving  it  altogether  as  others  would  contend^  from  the  peo- 
ple,— presume  to  counteract,  or  hesitate  implicitly  to  obey,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Nation  assembled  within  these  walls  ? — I 
fear  die  Noble  Lord'  is  not  prepared  to  answer  these  questions. 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  are  unanswerable  ;  but  1  affirm 
tbat^  since  they  were  propounded  in  my  obnoxious  Speech  at  Liver- 
pool, they  have  yet  received  no  answer  here  or  elsewhere.  In  truth 
they  admit  of  no  other  answer  than  one  which  I  happen  to  have 
iallen  upon  within  these  few  days,  in  the  Report  of  a  Debate  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago ; 
and^  for  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  answer  of  his  own,  the  No- 
ble Lord  will  undoubtedly  be  very  thankful.  It  is  in  these  words: 
-^''  It  has  been  said  that  a  House  of  Commons,  so  chosen  as 

'  Lord  Folk  stone. 
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to  be  a  complete  representative  of  the  people,  would  be  too 
powerful  for  the  House  of  Lords>  and  even  for  the  King :  they 
would  abolish  the  one,  and  dismiss  the  other*  If  tlie  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords  are  unnecessary  and  useless  branches  of  the 
Constitution^  let  them  be  dismissed  and  abolished  :  for  the  people 
were  not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  felt  and  believed  by 
Jthe  people  to  be  not  only  useful  but  essential  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  a  House  of  Commons  freely  chosen  by  and  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  the  people^  would  cherish  and  protect  both,  within 
the  bounds  which  the  Constitution  had  assigned  to  them."'  These 
are  reported  to  have  been  the  words  of  a  man,  the  lustre  of  whose 
reputation  will  survive  through  distant  ages,  and  o^  whom  I  can 
never  intend  to  speak  but  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration: 
they  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  the  Report  is  accurate  to 
a  letter,  1  am  not  entitled  to  contend ;  but  the  substance  of  an 
argument  so  strikingly  important,  cannot  have  been  essentially 
misapprehended.  I  quote  these  words  with  the  freedom  of  his* 
tory ;  not  with  the  design  of  imputing  blame  to  the  speaker  of 
them,  but  because  they  contain  a  frank  solution  (according  with 
the  frankness  of  his  character)  of  the  difficulty  with  which,  in  these 
days,  I  have  not  found  any  one  hardy  enough  to  grapple.  So  then 
— a  House  of  Commons  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  would,  it 
sieems,  **  cherish  and  protect"  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown, 
so  long  as  they  respectively  kept  within  the  bounds  allotted  to  them 
by  the  Constitution.  Indeed !  cherish  and  protect ! — but  cherish 
and  protect,  if  so  and  so: — and  how,  if  not  so  and  so? — How,  if 
the  House  of  Commons  in  its  reformed  character,  should  happen 
to  entertain  a  different  opinion  with  respect  to  the  *^  bounds" 
to  be  allotted  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Lords,  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution f  What  would  then  be  substituted  for  cherishment  and 
protection  ? — A  fearful  question  !  but  a  question  which  must  be 
answered,  and  much  more  satisfactorily  than  I  can  anticipate,  be- 
fore I  can  consent  to  exchange  that  equality  and  co-ordination  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of  our  present  Constitution,  in 
which  its  beauty,  its  strength,  its  stability,  and  the  happiness  of 
those  who  live  Under  it  consist, — for  a  Constitution  in  which  two 
of  those  powers  should  confessedly  depend  for  their  separate  ex- 
istence on  the  disposition  of  the  third  to  *^  cherish  and  protect"  them. 
This  new  constitution  might  be  very  admirable :  but  it  is  not  the 
Constitution  under  which  i  live  :  it  is  not  the  Constitution  to  which 
I  owe  allegiance ;  it  is  not  the  Constitution  which  I  would  wish  to 
introduce;  and  in  order  not  to  introduce  a  Constitution  of  this  nature, 
I  must  not  consent  to  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxx.  p.  921.  (May  6, 1793.) 
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if  this  bomse  is  adequate  to  the  functions  wfaieb  really  belong  to 
It)—- whidi  functions  are,  not  to  exercise  an  undivided,  supreme 
dominion  in  the  name  of  the  peo{de,  ovser  the  crown  and  €he  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,—- but,  checking  the  one  and  balancing  the 
other,  to  uratcli  over  the  people's  rights  and  to  provide  especially  for 
the  people's  interests :  if>  I  say,  the  house  is  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  diese  its  legitimate  functions,  the  mode  of  its  compo* 
sition  appears  to  me  a  consideration  of  secondary  importance.  I 
am  aware,  that  by  stating  this  opinion  so  plainly,  I  run  the  risk  of 
exciting  a  cry  against  myself;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  to  declare  it.  Persons  may  look  with  a  crittcai 
and  microscopic  eye  into  bodies  physical  or  moral,  until  doubta 
arise  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  perform  their  assigned  func* 
tions.  Man  himself  is  said  by  inspired  authority  to  be  **  fearfiiliy" 
as  well  as  '^  wonderfully  made.^  The  study  of  anatomy,  while  it 
leads  to  the  most  bene^cial  discoveries  for  the  detection  and  cure 
of  physical  disease,  has  yet  a  tendency,  in  some  minds,  rather  to 
degrade  than  to  exalt  the  opinion  of  human  nature.  It  appears 
surprising  to  the  contemplator  of  a  skeleton  of  the  human  form, 
diat  the  eyeless  skull,  the  sapless  bones,  the  assemblage  of  sinews  and 
cartilages  in  which  intellect  and  volition  have  ceased  to  reside, — that 
this  piece  of  mechanism  should  constitute  a  creature  so  noble  in 
reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  apprehension  so  like  a  God ;  a 
creature  formed  after  the  image  of  the  divinity,--*to  wbom  Provi* 
dence 

*'  Os — sublime  dedit :  ccelumqtie  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vuUas.*' 

So,  in  considering  too  curiously  the  composition  of  this  house,  and 
the  different  processes  through  which  it  is  composed, — not  those 
processes  alone  which  are  emphatically  considered  as  pollution  and 
corruption,  but  those  also  which  rank  among  the  noblest  exercises 
of  personal  freedom, — ^the  canvasses,  the  conflicts,  the  controver-* 
sies,  and  (what  is  inseparable  from  these)  the  vituperations,  and  ex- 
cesses of  popular  election, — a  dissector  of  political  constitutions 
might  well  be  surprised  to  behold  the  product  of  such  elements  in 
an  assembly — of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  other  characteristics, 
no  man  will  seriously  deny  that  it  comprehends  as  much  of  intellec- 
tual ability  and  of  moral  integrity  as  was  ever  brought  together  in 
the  civilized  world.  Nay,  to  an  unlearned  spectator,  undertaking  for 
the  first  time  an  anatomical  examination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
those  parts  of  it  which,  according  to  theory,  are  its  beauties,  must 
appear  most  particularly  its  stains.  For  while  the  Members  return- 
ed for  burgage-tenure  seats,  or  through  other  obscure  and  noiseless 
modes  of  election,  pass  into  the  House  of  Commons  unnoticed  and 
uQcriticised,  their  talients  unquestioned,  and  their  reputations  unassail- 
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cd ; — tbe  suceessful  candidate  of  a  poptdar  eleclkm  often  ccnnta 
there  loaded  with  the  tmputadon  of  eirery  vice  and  crime,  that  could 
anfit  a  mmk  not  only  for  repreaentiog  ai^  clasa  of  peraooa^  bul  fiw 
mixing  with  tbem  as  a  member  of  socielj.  The  first  effect  aim 
reform  which  should  convert  aft  elections  into  popular  onea^  wawU- 
probably  be  to  ensofe  a  congregation  of  individuals,  wgnaa^  evetjii 
one  of  whom  a  respectable  minority  of  his  constituents  would  hatve 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation*  And  if  it  be  so  very  hard 
that  there  are  now  a  great  number  of  persons  who  do  not  directly 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  are  therefore  repveeentedt 
by  persons  whom  others  have  chosen  for  them ;— would  this  nurtter 
be  much  mended  when  two-fifdis  of  the  people  of  En^nd 
should  be  represented  not  only  without  their  choice,  but  againal 
their  will ;  not  only  by  indivichials  whom  they  had  not  selected, 
but  by  those  whom  they  had  declared  utterly  unworthy  of  theic 
confidence  i 

Again ; —  should  we  have  no  cause  to  lament  the  disfranchiaement 
of  those  boroughs  which  are  not  open  to  popular  influence  i  Haw 
many  of  the  Gentlemen  who  sit  opposite  to  me,  the  rarest  talentsoS 
their  party,  owe  their  seats  to  the  existence  of  such  boroughs?  When 
I  consider  the  eminent  qualities  which  distinguisli,  for  instance,  the 
representatives  of  Knaresborough,  Winchelsea,  Waretiam,  Higfaam* 
Ferrers,  I  never  can  consent  to  join  in  the  reprobation  cast  uf>on.ai 
system  which  fructifi^  in  produce  of  so  admindde  a-  kind^  No^ 
Sir,  if  this  bouse  is  not  all  that  theory  could  wish  it,  1  would  ratber 
rest  satisfied  widi  its  present  state,  tfaom  by  endeavoaring  ta  remedy 
some  small  defects,  run  tbe  hazard  of  losing  so  much  that  is  ex«« 
ceiient.  Old  Sarum  and  other  boroughs  at  which  the  finger  of  soois 
is  pointed,  are  not  more  under  private  patronage  now  than  at  the 
periods  the  most  glorious  in  onr  history.  Some  of  tbem  are  still 
m  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  tbe  same  patrooa  who  held 
them  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  in  spite  of  Old  Samm^ 
tbe  Revolution  was  accomplished,  and  the  House  of  Hanoveri 
seated  on  the  Throne.  In  spite  of  Old  Sarum  did  I  say  ?  No ;: 
rather  by  the  aid  of  Old  Sarum  and  similar  boroughs ;  for  the  house 
has  heard  it  admitted  by  the  Noble  Mover  himself,  that  if  ifae 
House  of  Commons  of  that  day  had  been,  a  reformed  House  o£ 
Commons,  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  would  never  have  been^ 
obtained. 

The  Noble  Lord,  in  his  opening  Speech,  made  some  allusioiv 
to  the  constitutional  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  called  upon  my* 
Hon.  Friend'  opposite,  as  the  most  recent  historian  of  that  Repob** 

■  Mr.  Bankes. 
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lie,  to  vottdi  for  bis  ftcts,  and  for  tbe  application  of  them.  Let 
me  follow  the  Noble  Lord  into  his  Roman  History^  to  ask  biraa 
single  question.  How  was  the  Senate  of  Rome  composed  i — I 
doubt  whether  even  my  Hon.  Friend  opposite  can  inform  us.  All 
that  is  certainly  known  on  the  subject  is,  that  one  and  by  far  the 
most  usual  way  of  gaining  admission  to  the  Senate^ — (this  has  not  a 
very  reforming  sound^)^*was  through  office.  Yet  that  Senate  dic- 
tated to  the  world,  and  adequately  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people.  History  blazons  its  deeds ;  while  antiquarianism 
is  poring  into  its  pedigree. 

fiut  have  the  defects  imputed  to  the  composition  and  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  increased  with  time  i  are  they  grown 
more  numerous  or  more  unsightly  f  I  believe  tbe  contrary.  I 
believe,  Sir,  that  in  whatever  period  of  our  history  the  composition 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  examined,  not  only 
will  the  same  alleged  abuses  as  are  now  complained  of,  be  found 
to  have  prevailed  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  prevailed  in  a  degree 
which  could  not  be  now  avowed  in  debate  without  a  violation  of 
our  orders.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  speaking  on  this  delicate 
part  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  made  an  article  of  reproach  by  the 
reformers^  that  the  enemies  of  reform  treat  thepe  matters  with  shame- 
less indifference ;  that  we  now  speak  with  levity  of  transactions  the 
bare  mention  of  which,  according  to  the  dictum  of  once  the  highest 
authority  in  this  House,  was  calculated  to  make  our  ancestors  per- 
form certain  evolutions  in  their  graves.  Now  it  is  very  hard  that 
the  want  of  shame  should  be  imputed  to  those  who  are  upon  tbe 
defensive  side  of  the  argument.  They  who  attack,  scruple  not  to 
advance  charges  of  gross  corruption  in  the  grossest  terms ;  and  they 
who  defend  are  reduced  to  tbe  alternative  either  of  affecting  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those  charges,  or  of  admitting  notorious 
facts,  and  accounting  for  or  extenuating  them ;  and  if  they  take  the 
latter  course,  they  are  accused  of  shamelessness.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  it  may  be  curious  and  perhaps  consolatory  to  show  to  the 
moralists  who  are  so  sensitive  upon  these  subjects^  that  corruption-* 
as  they  call  it, — that  (in  plain  words)  influence  in  the  return  of 
Members  to  Parliament,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  not  one  for  which  their 
own  generation  is  exclusively  responsible.  The  taint,  if  it  be  one^ 
is  not  newly  acquired,  but  inherited  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
The  purge  or  the  cautery  may  be  applied  to  tbe  present  generation  ; 
but  I  can  shew  that  tbe  original  malady  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL — a  period  beyond  which  the  most  retrospective 
antiquary  will  not  require  of  us  to  go  back  in  search  of  purity  of 
election. 

Sir,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  thus  in- 
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stracted  ber  agent  as  to  the  election  of  Members  for  the  County  of 
Norfolk : 

■  *'  Right  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  heartily  well; 
and  forasmuch  as  it  is  thought  right  necessary  for  diverse  causes^ 
that  Ml/  Lord  have  at  this  time  in  the  Partiament  such  persons 
as  belong  unto  him,  and  be  of  his  menial  Servants, — ^we  heartily 
desire  and  pray  you,  that  at  the  contemplation  of  these  our  Letters; 
ye  will  give  and  apply  your  voice  unto  our  right  well  beloved 
Cousin  and  Servants  John  Howard,  and  Sir  Roger  Chamberlayn 
to  be  Knightsofthe  Shire.     Framlingham  Casde,  8  June,  1455." 

What  follows  probably  related  to  the  same  election ;  it  is  address- 
ed (by  Lord  Oxenford)  to  the  same  individual  as  tlie  preceding 
extract. 

*  "  My  Lord  of  Norfolk  met  with  my  Lord  of  York  at  Bury  on 
Thursday,  and  there  [they]  w^e  together  till  Friday,  nine  of  the 
clock,  and  then  thiey  departed;  and  there  a  Gentleman  of  my  Lord 
of  York  took  unto  a  Yeoman  of  mine,  John  Deye,  a  token  and  a 
Sedell  (Schedule)  of  my  Lord's  intent,  whom  he  would  have  Knights 
of  the  Shire,  and  1  send  you  a  Sedell  inclosed  of  their  names  in 
this  Letter ;  wherefore  methinketh  it  [were]  well  done  to  perform 
my  Lord's  intent" 

The  next  Extract  which  I  shall  read  to  the  House  is  of  seven- 
teen years  later  date  than  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  Household,  to  the 
Bailiff  of  the  Borough  of  Maldon ;  and  is  dated  in  the  year  1472> 
the  11th  of  Edward  IV. 

^  ^'  It  were  necessary  for  my  Lady  and  you  all  (her  Servants 
and  Tenants)  to  have  in  this  Parliament  as  for  one  of  the  Bur^ess^ 
es  of  the  town  of  Maldon,  such  a  man  of  worship  and  of  wit  as 
were  towards  my  said  Lady  ;  and  also  such  one  as  is  in  favor  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Lords  of  his  Council  nigh  about  his  person  ; 
certifying  you,  that  my  Lady  for  her  part,  and  such  as  be  of  her 
Council,  be  most  agreeable  that  all  such  as  be  her  farmers  and 
tenants  and  welLwillers,  should  give  your  voice  to  a  worshipful 
Knight  and  one  of  my  Lady's  Council,  Sir  John  Paston,  which 
stands  greatly  in  favor  with  my  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  what  my 
said  Lord  Chamberlain  may  do  with  the  King,  and  with  all  the 
Lords. of  England,  I  trow  it  be  not  unknown  to  you." 

It  appears  from  the  following  Letter  that  the  said  Member-elect 
for  the  Borough  of  Maldon,  Sir  John  Paston  (to  whom  it  is  ad* 


^  Paston  Correspondence,  4to.  Vol.  I.  p.  9r« 

»  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

3  Paston  Correspqndence,  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 
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d«ested>liad  bxpecY^'tOibe  noMitiftted  a  Knigbt  of  tte  Slisre;  bue 
that  his  patrons  had  ordered  it  otherwise  :— '  *'  My  Lord  of  NtJN 
folk  and  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  iJbere  agreHi^  tAtirid  than  a  fortnight 
agoy  to  kaoe  Sir  Robert  Wjngfield^  and  Sir  Richatd  Hatcourt  ; 
sod  tbat  knew  i  not  titl  Friday  last  pBisU  1  had  sent^  ere  I  went 
to  Ffanilingbaai>  to  warn  at)  many  of  yonr  friends  to  be  at  Nx>r« 
widi  as  thitt  Monday^  to^  serve  your  rnteresH^  a»  I  couM ;  but  when 
I  came  to  Framlinghatt!',  Sktkdknew  the  appointment  thai  t0as  taken 
for  the  two  Knights,  t  sent  warning  agam  to  as  matiy  as  I  nrigbt, 
to  tamy  at  home  ;  and  yet  tbere  canfe  to  Ndrwich  this  day  as  ma^ 
ny  as  their  costs  drew  to  9f,  l^d,  paict  a^d  reckoned  by  Peacock 
and:  Capron,  and  yet  they  did  but  break  their  fasts(  and  depattedL*^ 
— -''  If  ye  miss  to  be  Burgess  of  Maldon,  and  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain will,  ye  may  be  in  another  place ;  there  be  a  doaen  Towiis  in, 
England,  that  choose  no  Bnrges^,  Which  ought  to  do  it/'-^-^tBis 
will  surely  propitiate  the  Reformers)': — "  ye  may  be  stet  in  for  one^ 
of  these  towns,  an  if  ye  be  friended/' — Such  was  Reform  in  ^those* 
days} 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  era  tb  which,  habitudiy 
and  almost  instinctively,  the  mind  of  Englishmen  recurs' for  every 
thing  that  is  glorious,  I  could  show  the  House  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  her  mighty  favorite,  dictated  wiiliout  scruple  or  reserve  the 
returns  ?to  Parliament,  not  only  for  the  County  of  Stafford,  but 
for  every  borough  in  the  Connty.  Unluckily  I  have  not  the  docn- 
qoents  at  band;  but  I  can  aver  it  on  t&e  mfo^t'  miqitestf6iiaB)e 
anthority.^ 

^  Paston  Correspouclence,  Vol*  U:  p*  106. 

*  Among  the  dcM:umentSr  aUuded  to  in  this  passage  are  the  foHowinr 
letters  from  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Richard  Bagot,  £s€(i  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Stafford;  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  Lord'  Bagot. 

1.— Rofcerf  DevereAg  Earl  qfEsKx,  to  Rkhtrd'Bagot%  Es^. 

'*  After  my  verie  Hartie  Camendacions ;  I  caruiot  write  sevei^U  Lettovs 
tb  all  those  that  have  interest  in  the  choy«e  of  the  Knights  of  tiie  Sbere,  to 
beapoyiited  for  the  Parliament  intended  to  be  held  verie  sbortlie.  To 
whkh  place  I  do  eieeedingly  desire  tbat  my  verie  good  friend,  Sir  Christofer 
Blount' may  be  ekcted.-^  do  therefore  comnfend  the  matlier  to- yonfMedd^ 
lie  sollicitacdns  ;  praying  yoa  to.  move  the  Gemlemeu,.  my  ^od  friendt,» 
and  yours  in  that  Countie ;  particularly  in  my  rtame,  that  they  will  givethtetr 
voice  with  him/of  my  sake ;  assuring  them,  that  as  they  shall  do  ir  for  one 
whdme  I  hold  deore,  and  whose  snmciencie  for  the  place  is  well  known  to 
them;  So,  I  will  most  thankfullie  deserve  towards  them  aud  yourselves  any 
travell,  favour,  or  kindeness,  that  shall  be  showed  therein.  Thus  I  commit 
you  to  God's  good  prot«ction.    From  Hampton  Court,  the  2d  of  January, 

-*  ESSEX." 
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Pamog  ofv^fhe  jrcagn  of 'James  I.  and'hi's  unfortunate  nicoessor^ 
•—«ad  not' dwelltog  upon  the  cavalier  treatment  which  Crbmwdl 
bestowed  upon  his  own  purified  and  reformed  House  of  Com* 
monsi  Icome  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  where  I  fihd^  not  amid 

^' I  persuade  myself  that  my  creditt  is  so  good  with  roy  Countrymen,  m 
the  using  my  name^  in  so  small  a  matter ^  wiU  he  enough  to  affect  it :  But  I  pray 
you  use  me  so  kibdlie  in  that  as  I  have  no  repulse.'' 

•  •     •  •  ' 

e    ft.^From  thtesame  to  the  tame* 

'  *f  After  my  verie  Hartte  Commendacions.  As  Ihave  by  my  late  letters 
oomended  unto  you  Sir  Christofer  Blount  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Knights  (f 
that  Sltirefor  the  Parliament  to  be  holden  verie  shortlie,  by  your  friendUe 
roetliacion;  So  I  do  with  no  less  earuestness  iutreate  your  like  favoure  to- 
wards my  very  good  friend  Sir  Thomas  Sherrard,  for  the  other  place  ;  pray- 
ing vou  that  you  will  employe  your  creditte/and  use  my  name  to  all  my 
good  frends  and  yours,  there,  thai  they  will  stand  faste  to  me  in  this  re- 
queMr*  and  that  my  desire  may  be  effected  for  them.  They  cannot  give  me 
better  testimonie  of  their  love  and  affection,  because  they  are  both  such  as 
I  hold  deare,  and  you  may  assure  all  such  as  shall  join  with  you  in  election 
that  I'will  most  thankfullie  requite  their  readines,  and  furtherance  them 
by  any  good  office  I  can.  So  I  comitte  you  to  Ood's  best  protection  ;  From 
Eampton  Court,  the  9th  of  January,  1593. 

'^'  Your  assured  Friend, 

"  ESSEX." 

^  I  should  think  my  credite  little  In  my  owne  Countrie,  if  it  should  not 
afford  so  small  a  matter  as  this,  Esspessafie  the  men  being  so  fitt.  There^ 
fore  I  commend  you  all  (a«  I  have  interest  in  your  labours)  eSectu9\l\e  in  it," 


3. — IVom  the  same  id  the  same,    , 

"  After  my  verie  Hartie  Commendacions.  I  have  written  several  Letters 
to  Lichfield,  Stafford,  Tamwortb,  and  Newcastle,  for  the  nomination  and  elec 
tiim  of  certen  Burgesses  of  the  Parliament  to  be  held  verie  shortlie.  I  have 
waned  unto  them^  For  Lichfield,  Sir  John  Wyngfield  and  Mr.  fioughton.  For 
Stafford,  my  Kinsman  HenrieBourgcher^  ant/  my  Servant  Edward  Reynolds. 
For 
Whoroe 

earneStlie  pray  your  ,  _^  ,...  

towns. '  Assuring  theqi  of  my  thafnkfulness  if  they  shall, /or  my  sakCf  gra^ 
tifie  those  whom  I  have  commended  ;  and  yourself  that  i  will  not  be  un- 
myndful  of  your  curtesie  therein.  So  I  commit  you  to  God's  good  protec- 
tion.   From  Hampton  Court,  the  last  of  December,  1592. 

<*  Your  assured  Friend, 

"ESSEX." 
'*  I  fend  onto  you  the  several  Letters,  which 
T  praye  you  cause  to  be  delivered  accord- 
ing to  their  directiont." 
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vairee  mtoiucripta  and  traasum  of  ancient  lore,  biH  fMiUttihad  ia 
a  hundred  popular  books,  ia  sketcbea  of  biogmpby  and  letaona  fer 
joutby  ibe  famous  Letter  i^  Ibal  most  fainoua  woman  Ana^  Conn« 
tess  of  PemUoke ;  -whoj;  amongst  ber  otW  great  titles  and  poeaee* 
sionsy  was  undoubted  patroness  of  die  dien,  1  presume,  free  and  in* 
diBpendent  bprougb  of  Appleby.  This  great  kdy  writes  Ibus  to 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II,  in  anr 
swer  to  his  suggestion  of  a  Member  for  the  Borough  of  Appleby. 
'^I  have  been  bullied  by  an  Usurper ;  I  have  been  ill  treated  by  a 
Court;  but  I  won't  be  dictated,  to  by  a  Safest;  your  Man  sbaVt 
st4|ud.-Tr.Anne  Coi^ntesi  of  Dor^fB^  Peinbroke,  and  Mon^^om^y^v 

Now,  Sir,  £  should  .be  curious  to  know  ^olwii  generation  of  owp 
ancestors  it  is  that  the  exercise  of  political  influence  in  the  elections 
of  the  present  day,, so  lamentably  disquiets  in  their  graves. — JU.  it 
the  cot^mporari^s  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,. and  ol  ^e  wctrthj 
Electors  .of  Maldoo*  who  were  to  be  careful  to  choose  Membara 
so  properly,  ^*  towards"  my  Lady  ?-— or  those  wbo  lasted  the  sweety 
of  uninfluenced  election  under  Queen  £lizabeth  P — or  those  wba 
conteniplated  with  equal  admiration  the  Countess  of  Pembrok^'^i 
defence  of  her  Castle^  agwst  the  forces  of  .the  Usurper,  aiML  of 
her  good  borough  of  Appleby  i^inst  Secretary  WiUiamioaV  no* 
minee  ?  Pity  it  is  :that  the  Noble  Lord,'  the  convert  to  Reform, 
did  not  liv^^  in  the  days  of  one  or  other  of  these  heroines! — Their 
example  could  hardly  have  failed  to  reconvert  him  to  his  original, 
ni^pve  sentipients  upontbe  9ut4<^4>f  iu^aei^ein.^l^tiQns  aii4  the 
fit  constitution  of  a  House. of  Commons. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  my  list  of  patronesses :  nor  has 
interference  in  elections,  and  £emale.inter(erence  top,  been  coapled 
with  no  great  name  in  the  unqitestipned,  good.times  of  the  Ccfisti- 
tutioq.T-The  Noble  Lord  wbo  made  this  Motipn  will  pardon  ina 
for  referring  him  to  the  pub^lished  letters  .of  his;grei^  Ancestnesa 
th^,  I^dy  RusseU ;  in  wl^c^  b^.  will  ^nd  the  Lprd  Steward  (the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbui^,)  and.  Lord  Keeper  Somers,r-^tenderin|f  to 
her,  fpr  her  ^on  Lord  Tavistock,  then  a  minor,  the  RepresMttation 
o(  the  Coui^ty  of  Middlesex,  upon ,  the  single  condition  that  liord 
Tayistoci^  would  consent  but  Xo,  show  himself  to  the  Elec*. 
tors  for  one  day  under  tlie  name  of  Lord  Russell.*  The  offsr 
was  not  accepted  on  account,  so  far  as  appears,  of  Lord  Tavis' 
stock's  minority ;  though  instances  are  adduced  by  the  makers  olf 

*  Lord  Folkstone.  :        .  ' 

\  <c  At  th«  peneral  Election  which  took  place  in  October  1695,  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  her  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  by  order  of  the  Puke  of  Shrews- 
Dury,  then  Lord  Steward,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  to  brine  her  son 
into  Parliament  as  Member  for  the  County  of  Middlesex." — "iMMfJU^ 
Mumllf  Third  EdU.  Bvo.  p.  130. 
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the  ^potfitton  to<  coiivinee'ller  LMyahip  that  ^^  need  ridt  be  kn 
ol^eGtion.     But  whst  would  be  Mfdiio#-<i-itfaiy8y«--snd  what  would 
be  dm  agitation  of  oar  buried  ancestdrsy^f  a  Lord   Cfaaiieellor 
attd  a'  Liord  Steward  Wert  to  contour  in  offering  a  seat  inPirrlta*' 
ment  for  a  Counter  to  some  youlig  noUeoian  jet  tinder  age  ? ' 
'   Now'faierelet  me  guard  inysetf  against  misrepfeaentatioii'.     It 
must  -  not  be  trnputed  to  me  that  I  am  sajring  that  all  tfais  waa 
r^kt't  lumi^Af  'sajiog  that  alt  this  was  5o.     1  have  been  deaU 
ii^  (be  it  observed)  wMi  tbe  second  of  ihy  two  questions  >^^Hiot 
with,  the  question,  whether  tM  flouse  of  Commons  should   be 
reeonatracled i-'^but  witb  the    question    whedier   it  should    h^^ 
reealled    to  some  state  in  which  it  formerly   stood  P    1  hAfe 
been  endeavorihg  to  dispel  the  idle  superstition  that  there  once 
existed  in  this  coontl'jr  a  Houte  of  Commons,  in  th^  cdnstroction 
of  wbieh  the  bcdts  that  are  attributed  to  the   present  House  of 
GomniottSy  and  attributed  to  it  as  a  motive  for  inflicting  upon  itself 
its  own  desti'uction^  did  not  equally  exist:    and  not  only  exist 
eqdally,  but  eaist  in  wider  exteirt  and  more  undisguised  enormity. 
I  have  been  showing  that  if  die  present  House  of  Commons  is  to 
bedesteoyed  for  these  faults,  it  has  earned  tbat<  fate  not  by  de^ 
goneracy^  but  by  inntatioB;  that  it  would  in  such  case  expiate  the 
misdeeds  of  its  predecessors^  instead  of  suffering  for  any  that  are 
peeoKarly  its  own.     I  have  been  endeavoring  to  prove,  that  of  the 
two  optionS|-^'Mo  you  mean  to  restore  ?-^or  to  construct  anewf''-^ 
BO  'Reformer    who'  has  cM'efuUy  examined  the  subject,  cati  in 
sincerity  answer  otherwise  than  **  to  construct  anew:''— for  that  to 
r^lforeffae  thbes  of  purity  of  eic^tidfl,^— that  is,  of  election  free 
from  the  mfioeoce,  and  a  preponderating  influence  too,  of  proper* 
ty,tank,  station,  and  power,  natural  or  acquired,-^ would  be,  to 
restore  a  state  of  things  of  which  we  can  find  no  prototype,  and  to 
]^evert  to  times  which  in  truth  have  neterbeen. 

'That  the  propontion  '^  to  construct  anew"  is  the  faiuch  more 
fdrmidfd>le  |>ropo8ition  of  the  two,  is  tacitly  admitted  by  the  very 
unwilliifgnetfs  which  is  shown  on  alt  occamns  to  acknowledge  it  as 
the  object  of  any  Motion  for  Reform.  Yet  to  that  must  the  Re* 
formers'  co^e»     To  that,  I  venture  to  tell  the  NoUe  Lord,-- ^he^ 


I  • 


^'^  Tt  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  those  early  days  of  our  renovated  Const!- 
tuci<>T),tlib  objection  of  Loird  Tavistock's  age  was  considered  merely  in  re- 
lation to  himself,  and  as  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  Election.  Mr. 
Monfague,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  obviate  any  scrui4e  in 
the  Duke's  mind,  mentions  that  Lord  Godolphin's  son  was  to  be  chosen 
in  Cornwall,  and  Lord  Leicester's  in  Rent,  wbogwere  neither  of  them  older 
than  Lord  Tavistock :  and  Mr.  Owen,  im  a-  letter  to  Lady  Ru9teli>  tells  her 
the  IXike  ofvA4bemajrle's  son  had  beeo  alle«red  to  sit  in  Parliament  under. 
age.*'~X^c  of  Lady  Ruisell,  TMrd  EdUiBim*  p.  133. 
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ivitb  aH  his  cautMo^andtA  bis  desire  ta^n^eidextMiVftgaiiceiind^^^^^^ 
aggeratioii^  itiiist  come ;  if  be  consents  to  rcfom  07»  principle.  By 
reforming  ^'on  principle/'  1  meao^  reforming  wi^  a  view  not 
simply  to  the  redress  of  any  partial^  practical  grievance^  but  geh«r- 
ally  tb  thebretkcal  improYtment.  I  may  add  that  even  '^pn  pfiiK 
ciple'-  his  endeavom  to  reform  will  be  utterly  yain,  if  he  insists 
upoii  tb6  exdunon  of  influence,  as  an  indispenflable  quality:  of  his 
reformed  constitution.  Not  in  this  coontry  -only^  but  in  eviofy 
country  in  ^ich  a  popular  elective  Assembly  baa/ormed.  part  of 
the  Grovernment^  to  exclude  such  influende  fr^ni  theeleotiona>:has 
been  a  ta^k  either  not  attempted,  or  attempted  toi  ao  fmrpose.* 
While  we  dam  up  one  source  of  influence  addzenotherawittopen; 
in  proportion  a»  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  extension  of  Qom-! 
merce,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances  better  understood  than 
defined,  contribute  to  shift  and  change,  in  their  relative  proporlm», 
the  prevaiKng  interests*  of  society.  Whether  the  Baase  of  Qom- 
mbns  in  its  present  shape  does  not  practical^  though  silently  accom- 
mbdate  itsdf  to  sudh  changes^ .  with  a  pliancy  almost  as  faithfiul  as 
the  nicest  artifice  could  contrive,  is,  in  my  opinion,  I  confess^  a 
much  more  important  consideri^fi,  than  whetber.the  comp^oept 
parts  of  the  Hduse  might'  be  arrai^d  with  aeiiteil  sy«im^^y^  or 
distributed  in  more  scientsfk:  jMroportipni. . 

But  am  I  therefore  hostile  to  the  refcHrmation  of»  any  proved 
cases  of  abuse/or  to  the  punishment  of  nudhpniQlices  hj  which  the 
existing  'rights  of  electtoii  are^oocastondly  violated  f  Na  such 
thing.  Wheii'  any  such  cases  are  pointed  out ;and  ^proved^  far  bp  it 
from  me  to  wish,  thdt  they  should  be  ^passed  over-  ^vith  impunity. 
When  the  Noble  Lord'  himself  brough^forward,  two  ymrai^o^  a 
Bill  for  transferring  to  other  constituents  the  rightof  election  of  a 
boMugh  in  which  gro^  corruption  had  been  practised,  he  beigan, 
as  I  thought  and  think,  in  the  right  course.  When  he  proposed 
the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  1  gave  him  my  su|»port ;  and 
if  other  cases  of  the  same  description  occurred,  I  should  be  ready  to 
do  so  again.  That,^Sir,  is  the  true  way  of  reforming  the  House  of 
Commons  :  by  adding  strength  to  the  representation  where.we^caii 
do  so  certainly  and  defimtely,  and  without  incurring  a  risk  of  evils 
greater  than  those  we  cure.  In  the  principle  of  that  proposition 
of  the  Noble  Lord  I  concurred :  and  if  1  concurred  with  those 
who  suggested  the  substitution  of  the  County  of  York  for  the  town 
of  Leeds,  as  the  recipient  of  the  franchise  to  be  detached  from 
Grampoiind,— I  did  so,  not  because  I  was  apprehensive  that  Leeds 
would  abuse  the  privilege ;  but  because  for  the  last  forty  years  the 
want  of  a' greater  number  of  Members  for  the  Couiity  of  York 

'  Lofd  John  Russetl.  .... 
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bad!|^ntb8^«iiiljtt|*grieiftncecoibplnjied  of  iD'everjr  P^titibp 
far  Refbrmv  ,  '^ShadT  die  great  County  of  York  have  ao.  more 
Memlyeirs  than  the  Hide  Gounfty  of  Rutland  ?"-<-as  the  laiignage  of 
the  Petition  of  1793«'  *'  Shall  so  great^  aod  populoua^  andinaQu* 
fa^tufifig  a  Couttty,  be  no  .more  noineroaflly'  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  the  «Borough  of  Shorebam^  or  Cricklade^ 
or  Midhursty  or  finally  than  Old  Sfutini  ?''-^are  the  apostrophes 
i^hicb  have  added  zest  to  every  debate,  and  a  ating  to.esreiy 
•Petition;  from  the  year  1780  to  the  prescot  day.  Well  1  Here  was 
an  opportunity  of  meeting,  this  master«>argtiment,  and  quieliag  Cor 
eWw  the  perturbed  solicitude  for  Yorkshire  representation.  1 
thouf^t;  Aterefere,  that  it  woUd  be  a  pity  to.  lose  such  an  oppor- 
tunity ;*-*die' House  fortunately  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;*-*and  lo ! 
"the  grievance  of  grievances;  die  subject  o£  forty,  years'  clamor,  is 
Redressed;     But,  to  be  quite  ingeouDuS;  I  will  own  that  I  was  not 

S'  hout  expectation  that  when  the  Reformers  had  gained  this,  point, 
y  would  find  out  diat  they  had  not  gotten  exacilu  yvh^t  they 
'wanted.  So  indeed  it  has  happened.  Sinoe  the  bill  passed,  I 
liave  heard  of  no  congratulations  on  the  event;  but  I  have  heard 
'bf  much  r^ret;  and  of  many  fears  leal  great  inconvenience  should 
result  from  the  measure  to  the  Cotmty  of  York  itself,  This  to  be 
sure  would,  be  exceedini^y  to  be  def^red :  an^  to  renuedy  so 
imlucky  a  result  of  the  first  effort  at  Reform,  I  understand  that  it 
■18  now -in  eontempiation  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
die  County  into-two  jMirts ;  assigtiing  to  one  the  old  and  to  the  other 
the  new' representation.*-- We  sbidl  see  how  this  expedient  nill  be 
relfalMd.  For  my  ovm  part,  I  apprehend  that'  every  true  York- 
ahireman  wiU  object  to  kas  a. sort  of  converse  of  the  judgment  of 
Solomon ;  and  that  the^o  old  Members  especially,  will  rush  for- 
ward and  trnplore- that  their  ancient  parent  may  be  permitted,  to 
aurytve  whole^and  unmutUated.  In  that  case,  I  shall  unquestiona- 
bly join  Ihcira  in 'the  iwte  for  keeping  Yorkshire  in  undivided  mag- 
nitude, with  its-  augmented  representation ;  affording,  as  it  will  dk> 
iiff^tfait  states  a  conclusive  reply  tO' near  half  a  century  of  remon- 
strances and  lamentatiions. 

/  I  do  not  recoHect  in  the  Speech  of  the  Noble  Mover  any  other 
.tppic  on  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  remark;  having  already  I 
think  touched  upon  all  the  main  principles,  if  not  upon  all  the 
'details  and  illustrations  of  his  motion;  and  having,  1  am  well 
'awiire,  trespassed  largely  upon .  ihe  indulgence,  of  the  House. 
'  tA'few  vifoids  more  upon  the  more  geneml  topics,  which  belong 
io  diis  debate^  aind  I  have  done.  It  is  asked  over  and.  over  ag^in 
whether  the  tibuse  of  Comnofons  ought  not  to  sympathise  with  the 
People  i  I  answer,  Undoubtedly  yes ;  and  so  the  House  of  Coqa* 
mons  at  present  does,  finally  and  in  the  result.    But  I  also  maior 
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Uib  tkat  this  Hoiise  dbesjifat'tetn9it&  truft>  if  on  potnto  of  griiviu 
Ijr  and  difficuUyi  of  deep  and  of  htating  iihpbrtimce;  it€ierd0oe% 
vrarjr  and  independeat  diacredoiii ;— ^ven  though  a  imiiheatary  aoii- 
underftaodiog  between  the  People  and  the  House  ^hodd  he  orealdi 
hj  such  difference  in  opinion  mth  the  People.  I  lio  not  believe  thtft 
the  change  proposed  by  the  Noble  Lord  would  hsfuseinfo  the  House 
of  Commons  a  more  wholesome  spirit.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  ii»- 
ctease  the  power  of  the  People^  or  rather  to  bring  that  pom»  hilo 
more  direcl|  immediate,  and  incessant  Opeitation  upon  the  Honatf^- 
(whether  such  effect  should  he  produced  by  rendering  electioosiHose 
popular,  or  by  shortening  the  duratioh  of  Parliaments,  or  by  footh») 
— I  do  not  believe,  I  say^  that  this  change  would  enable  the  House 
to  discharge  its  functions  more  usefully  than  it  dischai^s  thenji:  «t 
preseot.  With  respect  to  the  phm  of  Universal  Suffrage*  aiid 
Annual  Parliaments,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed,  that ^il 
would  deprive  the  government  of  all  consistence  and  atahttity. 
Most  of  the  advocates  for  Reform  diaciaiaa  these  doctrines  and 
resent  the  imputation  of  them.  I M  glad  of  it.'  But  I  ooafeas 
myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  extensidn  of  suftage  cm 
frifkiple,  how  any  shortenti^  of  Parliaooonts  on  prwoiphf  caik  lie 
adopted  without  opening  the  whole  scope  of  dmt  plan :  asid  I  con- 
fess myself  not  furovided  with  any  argument  satiafiEictory  to  my  iMirn 
mind,' by  which,  after  conceding  th^e  alterations  ns  pmctjrfe,  I 
eould  hope  to  control  them  in  degree.  1  am  atill  more(atvaiots 
to  conceive  in  what  way  such  partial  concession  conU  tend  either 
to  recoiicile  to  the  frame  of  the  House  of  Commons  thoae  who 
are  discontented  with  ft  as  it  at  present  stands,  or  to  :enablo  Pvlia- 
Ment  to  watch  more  efiectually  over  the^^needom,  the  happincat, 
und  the  political  importance  of  the  country.. 

Dreading  therefore  the  danger  (if  total,  and  seeing  the  dtffiouL- 
ties  as  well  as  the  unprofitableness  of  partial  aliecaiion^- 1  object 
to  this  first  step  towards  a  change  in  theconatitutioo  of  die  House 
of  Commdns.  There  are  wild  &eories  abroad.  I  am  not  disposed 
^  impute  an  ill  motive  to  any  man  who. entertains  tbem.^  I  wiH 
believe  such  a  man  to  be  as  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  the  possili^ 
lity  of  reahsing  his  notiona  of  change  without  risking  the  tranquilUlgr 
of  the  Country,  as  I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  impraclieabHi^ 
and  of  the  tremendous  danger  of  attempting  to  carry. them  into  ctfect 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  world  as  well  ad  for  oar  own  safety,  kt  us 
be  cautious  and  firm.  Other  nations,  escited  by  the  exampl^  of  the 
Isbcrty  whkh  this  Country  haa^loog  possessed,  have  attempted  to 
cofgr  our  Constitutaoo ;  and  some  of  them  have  shot  hqrond  k  in 
die  fierceaess  of  their  |Hursiiit.  I  grudge  not  to  other  aatiana  that 
sharo  of  lihertgr  which  they  i^iay  acquits :  in  dic^  name  of  God,  let 
Iben^'  eigoy  it !  But  let  os  warn  them  ftat  they  loae  nol  te  object 
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•I  Ibeic  d€upe  bjr .  th^  ▼try:  eigerpeis  wkb  wbkb  Itey  tlletn|>t  (p 
grasp -k,'.  Juhcvitort  and  .coii8en«tor9.of  jradonal  k^^iomii,i\et  tts; 
«Ail^'Od»rt  me  aceking  it  in.  nratlMMoess  md  tTouUey  be  a  'stead j 
and  fbuiing' light  to  gaide  their  cwmm,  nott  a  waiidering  meteor,  to 
bewiUeraiid  mislead  tkanOir.  . 

JLet.i^  not  be  thougb^  that  tbaa  kian*  uafrieiidl;  or  disheiiivtenabg 
ix^umel.-to  thoee  wbo  are  either  stmi^liBg  imiMf  the  pressvre  of 
hiifsh  gqvariimeiit,.  or  exulting  in  the  novelty  of  sudden  emancipa* 
tioB.  ^  It  ii(  addressed  much  rather  to  those  who,  thcHigtcradleH 
and  educated  amidst  die  sober  blessings  of  tlie  British  .Constitution^ 
"pant  foi^  other  ^schenMs  of  liberty  tbanthose  wliich  thai  Cotistitiition 
salidtions^-u«.oth^  than  are  compatible  with  a  just  equality  ,of  civil 
sil^ib^  'Ort  with  the  necessary. restraints  of  social  obligation  ;^-Hof 
sqmeof  ivbooi  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  whiqh.  Dry  den  puts 
ima  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  his.  heroes. 

'*  They  #oukl  be  free- as  NTaiure  first  made  man, 

.  .    Era  the  base  laws  uf  sisrvitudc  be^n,  , 
When  wild  in  ivoods  the  noble  savase  ran.^ 

NoUe  and  swelling  eentiilientiB  }-^ut  such  as  dninptbe  reduced 
int^  practice.  Grand  ideas !"— but  which  must  be qualified  and 
iMljttsted  by  a  compromise  between  the  ^  aspirings  of  individuals, 
atid  a*  due  concern  for  the  general  tranquillity; — ^must  be  subdued 
and  chastened*  by  reason  and.  Experience,  beibre  they  can  be  di-r. 
^ted  to  any  usefiil-  end !  A  ^arch  after  abstract  perfection  in 
govemtn^t;  may  produce,  .in  getieronsmindsy an  enterprise  and 
enAi^iasmto  be  recorded  by  the  faistodrian  and  to  be  celebrated  by 
Ate  poet :  but  scrch  perfection  is  ni)t  an  object  of  reasonable  pur** 
Strit,  because  it  is  not^one  of  posisible dtttsuixmerit r  and  never  yet 
Aid  a  passionate  struggle  after  -  an  absdntely  unattainable  object 
foil  to  be  productive  of  misery  to  anindividual,  of  maduess  anil 
confusion  to  a  people.  As  the  inhabitants  of  those  burning  cli- 
mates^ which  lie  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  sigh  for  the  coolniess  of 
the  mountain  and  the  grove ;  so  (all  history  iu^MriicfiS  us)  dojiatioos 
which  have  basked  for  a  time  in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  i^imitigated 
fiberty^.too  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despoti8m^-<-eyen  of  mili- 
tary despotinn, — to  cover  them?^-« 

*M.i^<«o  quir  me  gelidis  in  valUbus  Hasmi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  r 

a  protection  which  blights  while  it  shelters;  which  dwarfs  the 
iuteilecty  and  stunts  the  energies  of  man,  but  to  which  a  wearied 
nation  willingly  resets  from  intolerablei  heats  and  from  perpetual 
danger  of  convulsion. 
'  Our  lot  is  happily  ^:ast  in  the  temperate  torn  of  freedom:  the 
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cfinie  best  suited  to  the  developement  of  -the  mocal  qualities  d^  tbe 
bumaii  race ;  to  the  cidtivatioaof  their  faculties,  and  to  the  secttnty 
as  well  as  the  improvenieiit  of  their  virtues : — a  clime  noti^enipt  io* 
deed  from  variatioDs  of  the  elements, — ;hut  variations,  which  purifj 
while  they  agitate  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  \  Let  us  be  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  enjoy.  ..Let 
us  guard  with  pious  gratitude  the  flame  of  geniune  liberty^-^^tbat 
fire  from  heaven,  of  which  our  Constitution. is  tl^e  holy  depository ; 
<^and  letnis  not^  for  the  chance  of  rendermg  it  more^  int^se  ,and 
more  radiant,  impair  its>  purity,  or  hazard  its  extinction ! 

The  Noble  Lord  is  entitled  to.  the  acknowledgments.  oC  the 
House,  for  the  candid,  able^  and  ingenuous  manner  in, which  be 
has  brought  forward  his  Motion.  If  m  the  remarks  which  I^faaye 
made  upon  it,  there  has  been  any  thing  which  has  bQme.tfae^ap* 
pearance  of  disrespect  to  him,  I  hope  he  will  acquit  me  of.  having 
so  intended  it.  That  the  Noble  Lord  will  carry  his  Motion ,  tins 
evening,  I  have  no  fear ;  but  with  the  talents  which  he  has  shown 
himself  to  possess,  and  with  (I  sincerely  hope)  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  of  parliamentary  distinction  before  him,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
renew  his  efforts  hereafter* ,  Alt^ugh  1  pcesiame  not  to  expect 
that  he  will  give  any  weight  to  observations  or  Warnings  of  mine,  yet 
on  diis,  probably  the  last,  opportunity  which  I  shall  have,  of  raising 
my  voice  on  the  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  while  I  con- 
jure the  House  to  pause  before  it  consents  to  adopt  die  proposition 
of  the  Noble  Lord,— I  cfannpt  help  conji^ripg  die  Noble  Lord 
himself  to  pause  before  te  again  presses  it  upon  the  country.  If, 
however,  he  shall  persevere,— and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  suc- 
cessful,— and  if  the  results  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I  can* 
not  help  apprehendbg ; — his  be  the  triumph  to  have  precipitated 
those  results, — be  mine  the  consolation  that  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
latest  of  my  power,  I  hav^  c|){>oped  them.  ^ 
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Mr.  SPEAKEKy 

In  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  g^ve,  I  rise  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  The  House^  the  state  of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  in  Parliament. 

If  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  subjects,  1  must  be  most  unwilling 
to  trespius  on  the  attention  of  this  House,  on  no  occasion  can  I 
be  more  reluctant  than  on  the  present ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
nothing  but  a  deep  sense  ef  public  duly,  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  that  spirit  of  discontent,  now  so  generally  pre- 
Tailing,  could  have  induced  me  to  take  up  a  question,  the  great 
and  important  interests  of  which  1  feel  that  1  am  not  competent 
adequately  to  protect.  In  the  first  place,  I  know  that  I  have  to 
contend  against  that  disinclioatiQii  which  has  invariably  been  shown 
by  this  House  towards  ifs  ^discussion ;  a  disinclination  founded 
possibly  on  that  dislike  which  is  inherent  in  all  men,  and  bodies  of 
men,  to  hear  accusations  agaipst  themselves,  and  statements  of 
faults  and  corruptions  openly  laid  to  their  charge.  If  I  wanted 
auy  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion,  this  well-known  truth,  I 
should  undoubtedly  $qd  it  Ui  ^  the  presj^nt  stale  of  tte  benches 
opposite  to  me.  Perhaps  indeed  I  should  be  justified  ia  taking 
advantage  of  it,  and  at  once  submitting  my  Motion  to  the  vote ;  at 
the  result  of  that  division  clearly  would  be  its  adoption :  for  it 
requires  no  great  discernment  to  perceive  that  at  this  moment  the 
majority  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Friends  to  Reform. 

out,  Sir,  t  shall  not  be  tempted  into  ^this  irregularity,  as  it 
^i^Mld  prevent  that  ample  discussion,  that  calm  and  deliberate 
conaideration,  to  which  this  important  subject  is  justly  entitled, 
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%vA  wilhoot  wbidi  il;  woold  bia  %  mere  mbqkary  to  profiofle  it.  If 
ibii  «9a«linefi8  pf  att^daiice  is  m^waX  as  an  tasuU  to  myself,  {  tfe^a 
it  wiA  cwl^fiipt ;  if  it  is  pointed  at  tbe  queatipn^  I  then  r^pel  it 
;iffilli  le^Jil^  of  deq)  indignia^Q,  laid  cm  onij  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  )losl  on  the  people  of  En^aiidy  who  will  oot,  caooot  be  in- 
^msible  IP  4io  manner  in  which  a  aulyeot*  so  iitfeir esting  to  then^ 
)ias  been  treated  by  His  Majeatj's  Mioisters.  Indneod  of  all  tbe 
placemen  who  nsually  crowd  the  opposite  benches,  at  this  moment 
i  only  perceive  those  Right  Hooourable  Twins,  so  lonngly  nnitad 
in  «flkction,  in  principle,  and  in  the  representation  of  the  oyster- 
dredgers  of  Harwich.'  .         . 

In  addition  to  this  studied  neglect,  1  have  also. to  laiiient  th^ 
flisadvantage  of  folk>wiiig  those  enuneol  and  illustrious  characters, 
.viip  have  at  different  times  advocated  this  qqestioii,  and  who  by 
.their  virtnes  wA  their  abiliu^s  have  conferred  as  mnch  liisti>»  on 
the  cause,  as  they  received  from  the  sacred  and  patriotic  nature  of 
the  trnat  confided  to  them.  1  know,  likewise,  that  I  ^hall  have  to 
contc^od  against  the  weight  of  the  overwheboaing  eloqnen^e  of  a 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  opposite,*  who  has  ever  placed  hinp- 
self  (irst  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  tho«e  who  oppose  any  alterar 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  Representation,  and  whose  hostility  is  never 
directed  with  more  zeal,  enerj^,  or  ability,  than  against  that  ex- 
tend<sd  priqciple  of  amelioration,  which  it  is  my  di|ty  this  night  to 
press  on  the  consideration  of  this  House.  Under  tbcye  great  aiid 
mmifold  disadvantages,  therefore,  and  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  iq^ 
adequa<;y  to  overcome  them,  1  can  only  hope  that  th^  House  wi)l 
^j^tend  to  me  that  indulgence,  which  at  no  time  wa^  more  ncscesh 
sary,  and  that  they  will  believe  me  when  I  assert,  that  my  motivep 
for  undertaking  this  ardqous  oiBce  are  founded  solely  on  an  ardent 
desire  to  serve  my  country,  and  to  conciliate  larg;e  classes  of  the 
comqiqnity,  loudly,  but  steadily  complaining  of  their  deprivation  of 
ihe  greatest  privilege  of  our  Constitution,^ — and  attributing,  andr^ 
justly  in  my  opinion,  the  distress  under  which  they  are  at  present 
laboring,  to  a  long  system  of  misrule  .and  mismanagement,  whicb 
jfiever  could  have  existed,  much  less  continued,  if  it  bad  not  been 
oaused  and  protected  by  a  gross  and  notorious  system  of  corruption 
in  the  Representation  of  the  People. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much  said  lately  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
times--^d  I  think  with  justice,  for  they  are  ^wful  and  portentous ; 
sad  from.the  recollection  of  past,  and  gloomy  from  the  prospect  of 
future  events,  before  the  fulfilment  of  which,  the  importance  of 

*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  arid  Mr,  Bragee  Bathurst,  who  were 
then  sealied  side  by  side,  and  were  the  only  member^  on  the  Treasury 
Ben^hv       -      , 
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both  past  find  present  difficulties  Aides'  into '  nodiing.  'Tlieref  Is,  I 
am  aware,  a  spirit  of'  discoiftent  daily  increasing,  which  cannot 
how  be  hilled  or  remov^ed  by'  those  excuses  which  formerly  passed 
current — by  those  promises  which  a  long  succession  of  yeard  h^ 
-seen  as  readily  and  Unblushingly  broken^  as  they  were  cheaply 
made  in  compliance  with  each  temporary  cry  fronl  ihe  People  for 
refordaation  ahd  aniendroedt.  The  increase  of  national  education^ 
•and  thcf  consequent  e'xpansion  of'  the  intellects  of  the  middle  and 
lower  orders  of  society,  renders  it  now  quite  impossible  to  conceal 
any  longer  the  causes  of  our  national  misfortnnes-^and  this  doc- 
trine I  find  unexpectedly  supported  by  an  authority,  and  in  a 
quarter,  from  whence  I  least  expected  any  assistance.  Since  I 
came  into  the  House  this  night,  an  extract  has  been  placed  in  tny 
hands  from  an  Address  to  tlie  Grand  Jtiry  of  Lancaster,  by  Mr. 
Ju^ice  Best,  which  fully  confirms  the  assertion  I  have  just  made. 
The  learned  Judge  there  says^ — ''The  general  diffusion  6f  reading 
aiiiong  the  lower  claHsbs  of  society,  requires  the  adoption  of  other 
measures  than  were  necessary  during'  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  ; 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  adhere  to  the  old  custom  of  acting,  und^r 
the  new  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  to  treat  animated  beings  in 
the  same  manner  as  things  inanimate/* 

*  I  lately.  Sir,  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  habits  and 
opfnidns  of  a  large  portion  of  those  classes  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land:  and  1  must  confess,  that  I  was  astonislied  at  their  improv^ 
iutdligence—^t  their  vigilant  attention  to  political  subjects.  Thei-e 
was  hantly  a  village,  however  secluded  from  the  world,  however 
remote  firom  large  cities,  however  seemingly  cut  off  by  difficulties 
of  access  from  communication  with  society,  in  which  I  did  nrbt 
observe  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  all  the  great  points  Of  our 
national  policy,  and  the  most  scrutinising  observation,  not  only  of 
measures,  but  of  men.  Were  these  symptoms  to  be  discovered 
even  twenty  yeaHs  ago?  I  think  no  man  will  assert  that  they 
were,  or  will  d^ny,  that  the  lower  and  middle  orders  were  then 
more  remarkable  for  apathy,  and  a  subserviency  to  the  idll  of  thfeir 
superiors  jii  rank,  than  for  that  independent  and  intelligent  spirit 
which  now  animates  them,  and  which  only  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  a  fit  opportunity  to  prove  its  existeni^e  in  Mlpartsof 
the  empire. 

Iki  further  proof  Of  this  feeling,  I  may  also  instance 'the  nuitie- 
rous  petitions  that  have  beefa  presented  this  night,  and  at  former 
periods,  all  containing  complaints  against  the  present  system,  ^d 
^msistine  on  the  necessity  of  Reform.  Is  it  not  therefore  a  matter 
ef  absolute  necessity  that  we,  who  call  ourselves  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People,  should  at  length  undertake  that  just  and  salu- 
tary work   of  amelioration  and  concession,  without  whidi  we 
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cRQMt  b^pe  the^j.erer  will  be.  aKjtisfiedl  1  ny^  without  it  they, 
never  :ciin  he  satisfied ;  because  M^e  cannot,  when  w^ .  consider 
the,  state,  of  the.' conntry,  den;;  that  their  .complaints  are  jdst.. 
la  what  a. situation  are  we  now  !  We  have  a  national  debt  of. more 
than.85Q^0Q0^000/:.— an  aimual  expenditure. oC  bSfiWfiOOh  a  taxa- 
tion .the  most  burdensome  and  oppressive  in.  the  Jcpown  world,* 
and  yearly,  decreasing  in  productiveness,  in  the  same  proportioti! 
that  it  increases  in  severity — a  Sinking  Fund,  which  is  .the  veriest: 
delusion  that  ever  was  attempted  t;o  be  practised  on  a  cctuntry — 
Qur  commerce  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  depression*— an  agricultuniL 
interest  petitioning  from  all  quarters,  and  declaring  its  inability  to. 
exist  without  a  protection  which,  if  afforded,  .would  irritate,  per- 
haps greatly  injure,  a  manufacturing  interest  already  exposed  to. 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  higher,  quarters,  and  whose  working; 
classes  are  nearly  reduced  to  starvation.  ..  .> 

We  have,  besides,  a  standing  army  of  more  than  80,000  men, 
an  object  always  of  the  most  constitutional  jealousy  to  our  ances- 
tors, although  it  seems  of  nqne  to  us  ;  the  existence  of  which  was 
even  ^assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  deposing  Jaipes  the  Second, 
f— We  hi^vea.system  of  cqrruption  in  the  greatest  activity,  by  which 
seats  in  this  assembly  are  publicly  advertised  for.sale,  and  aspi^b-. 
licly  and  notoriously  bought  and  sold — and,  tO:  comj)lete.  pur. 
domestic  picture,  we  are  rep^s^tedly  alarmed  by  accounts;  of  Irea-. 
sons  and  ^conspiracies ;  nay,  it  was  but  last  night  that  yie  were  to)d 
by  a  Npbje.  Lord,  the  Secretary  at  War,'  that  we  were  pnly  in.  the 
first  year  of  domestic  peace !  Our  gapls  are  overflpwing ;  t^nd  our 
eyes  are  shoicked,  and  the  .better  sympathies  of  our/ nature  disgust- 
ed, by  the  most^barbprous  and  unnecessary  execuUoqs-rthe  effect 
of  the  imp.oli.tic  severity:  of  our.  criminal  laws!  j 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  outwards,  we  find  no  .accession  of  imtipn^l 
honor  or  character  to  make  up  for  ..our  bankrupt  and)  miserable 
stajte  at  home.  Repeated  violations  of  publjc  faij;h  and.solenim' 
pledges,  recorded  to  our  .eternal .  disgraqe,  in.  die  transfer  of  jSor- 
wiiy,-r- the  ba^e. abandonment  of  Qenoa,— the  partitipti  of  Saxony, 
T-tbe  surrender  of  Parga — a  steady  and  Mudeviating  support  or 
all  those  feudal .  abuses  .  and  despotisms,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Hply  Alliance  .to  bolster,  up  if  possible;  evinced,  :I  say,  miost 
unequivocally,  by  our  repeated  adoption  of  an. act  the  ipost  repiig-: 
Qant  to.  die  free  principles,  although  npt.tp  .the  present  practice,  of 
the  British  constitution,  I  meap  the  Alien  Billr^-an  utter  ipdif- 
fereoce  to  the  struggles  of  a .  people .  contending  for  <^ons^tutionaL 
liberty;  when  a  firm, repcionstrance,  breiathing  the  geniiiqe  q>irit 
^f  English  freedom,  might  have  arresteijl  the.  invading,  arips  of 


'  Lord  P^lmerston. 


Attttfiul  iMdiarinii^  inii  piM^ated'  ri  iwar^wbi^  kM  |f»o  iiiilf«fi<» 
pUj  sneeeeded^  for  tb«  momeiit^  ia  iff  'werScgioul.  -aim,  the  repreiN 
skill  of  fiMctoiB^  and  ifaiB  ritetki^  ajpim  of  cham  wfaitfa  ttQi^ff^rtof 
jt»t  and  noble*  utabtanee  had  'p«aC€faB3r'4ir0ken4«^AU  tkele,  and 
inaiiif  «tker  ebaractemtica  ^  oat  fbmga  poiiey,  i^kiob  I  needtnolf 
Bow-ineotion^  have  degraded  uf  in  itbe  eyce  c^T  the  fmfHi^df^^ 
CotttiiMmty  and  rendered  us  wi€b  themobj^etf  of  diatriist/^ttapicion^ 
indtriftred.   ■  -...•'..;.■■• 

{Ji^cr  tbesb  eirouiBatanceSy:  ia  it  not'  natural  thaf  e teiy  mtel 
eapd>Ie'of  reflectiiig  should  ^be  earneatiljr  emphqred  tgcadtayocrwiy 
to  ascertain  the  cautfea  of  tfaiaconaammate  de^datbu  of  n^tiotlai 
ckatactXBT  f' Nor  bafe.lhe> people  of  Engkind^  iinf4^ttilMttt)3f/-fiir  to^ 
kK>k'-^ibo  origin  of  all  their  misfortttnesia  to  be  foufffd  in  tbe  abniea 
previafling  in  tbait  branck  of  the  legialtcttR^  <whiek  was  originattjr 
designed  for  their  protections-*^  *  *  v  ;  » 

'  '    fi^'fotitedeHvataclades       •   ■ 
•  -  ...    la-patmniytiQpukiiiiqtieikiKiel.  j  .  *   r  '        <>  v- 

Sir^  for  a*  long  period  of  liaifelhe  peopie  of  tbis^  eoantiT' bad  le^ 
coMend  against  die  tyrannical  encroachments  of  their  Kii^s/am^ 
fhe  nndue  eiberdse  of  the  prerogative;  nor  ^did  tk^  aoeteed in 
establishiog-their  rigbts  for  a  time^  until  after  the  severest  struggles/ 
and  the  elhsion  ^  of .  the  best  and  noblest  biodid  ia  the  nation;  At 
length  the  system  of  attack  was  aHered;  it  wns  ^lisoovered  to  b^ 
lar  more  easy  to  govern  by  Aieans  of'  a  majority  in  tke  Honsie  of 
CSommons":  and  infintteiy 'more  effectual  to  etaiploytbe  arma  of 
corruption^  than  •  tkoeer  of  oppreasioni  or  of  vidleiice*  Since  thai 
fatri  discovery  was  made^  our  libertiea  teive  been  ^t  the  mercy  of 
ali  Mittistersyto  wkatever  patty  they  may  belong';  andf  if  we  no^ 
possess  any,  we  owe  it  to  their  ferbenranee^  and  not  td  dieir  being 
desbiifte  of  d»  power  <to  desArc^  them  entirely.      - 

Let  tt9  only  fodk  at  the  moans*  plaiced  ^t  tbo  disposal  of  tb<^ 
MfOisterof  tbeday  i — The  management  of  ot|r  enormoiis  visvenao 
and  expeildimpe;  in  alt  k»  miuute '  and  innameraFUo  biniMihe»^-4bo 

Eossessiou  of  the^  ikttce  and  inflaence  of  the  Crown,  eidilbifed  in 
»gi<NM  of  tax-i^gifdvereri^,  elerkd^  and  officen^  of  all  deecriptions^ifr 
d)e  different  boards  of  Custdms,  Stamps^  and  Bxdiae-^tbe  di^tri- 
bution  of  4^60O,O00A  and  upwards  mMkgit  tboM  civil'  traop#; 
amotarting as ihey  do  lo  10,000 ;  tbenomination  of  which  is  alwaya 
vested  in  the  MmisteriaMllismber^  inthe  towtior  connty  Wintif  he 
represents  in  Parliament^— the  patronage  of  the  Army^^-^the  Mavy, 
—theGhiirch-^nd  the  India  Boa^  :-i^Ail  «ke»e  w^fKxna,  steadily 
and  invariably  direeied  towilrda  one  object,  'thsf  strengthening  the 
infiiienc«  of  Govematent  in  iMs  Houte^  form  a  weighl  of  powitf 
which  the  People,  as  at  present  represented,  cannot  resist.  The 
conseqnenees  have  been*  fctal  to  odfr  happiness  and  prosperity. 


7^^  fof^Mi^orm^'PahlmmMt.  MSt 

That  lebeclL  wliidi  tMe  people  «re  obbslftittkmftHf  inppbieB  lii^lMM^ 
OR  lh(  power  of  the  crown,  by  holding  the  reins  of  toiation  Hi  Iheu* 
own  bands,  and  tMving  idie  power  of  witbholdmg  the  snpplibs,  haa 
been  rendered  null  >  anil  irotd,  in  eonseqoence  of-  the-  gr^t*ttiayorit)f 
of  their  Represientedvea  bcMg  re€imied  by  imprc^r  inftaeaee-^ 
bytheCKOwa  in  some  instances,  by  Peert'^itt  otfaer«,«^in  nmvif 
caaee  the  aieaiber  retnrnuig  Inmaelf-^bnt  all '  posaessing  iiHerasta 
distinct  from  those  of  the  people.  ..',..>  d 

.  Onghl  it  therefore'  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  natioAJaf 
debt  was  increased  o(«b  thousaii d  ^millioks  during  the  bea 
reign?  or  can  we  expect  the  people  to  be  satisfied  witli- a  syatem; 
through  which  they  baTo  been  plundered  of  these  miUions,  to  p*o* 
tide  for  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  wars*^tbe  terntinatiori  o| 
which  has  always  left  them  in  a  worae  situaoon  than' they  ^ivere  fw 
at  the  commencement  ?  I  contend,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  pam*^ 
mount  duty  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country  to  endeavour  to  re- 
strain and  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  prevent  it  frow» 
destroying  those  constitutioaal  defences  of  ihe  rights  of  the  people^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  representation  cKreetfy  aaMi 
purely  emanating  from  themselves^  The  theory  of  the  eonititii«i 
tion,  according,  to  the  best  authorities,  »^  that  aU  the  parts  of  tt> 
form  mutual  checks  €mi  each  other.  L  think  it  is  Blackstone  *wW 
haa  said,  that  in  the  legislature  the  people  are  a  check  on  tbenobf-> 
lity^  the  nobility  upon  the  crown,  and  the  crowo  upon  bothr  But 
the  practice,  according  to  modern  innovations  alnd  eorniplionS|  in 
widely  different  from  tins  4lieory«>  In  the  enumeration  of  Aose 
cbecka,  we  must  entirely  o^it  that  of  the  people :  for  they  arenot^ 
rspreaented  in  the  legislature.  When*  I  say  this;  1  mean,  tfaatal- 
Aougb  there  may  be  some  few  members  retivned  according  to  the* 
purest  spirit  of  the  constitution,  yet  that  the  great  majority  are* 
returned  by  the  most  improper  means,  without  eveh  Ae  reasolest 
shadow  of  popular  delegation.  Inproofof  this,  lam' now  reiMfy' 
to  adduce  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  this  House,- tha^  IdOmdivP 
duals  return,  by  nomination  or  oAerwise,  S60  membeia. 

Nov^  Sir,  does  any  man  ifho-  hears  me,  imagiaothait  those  mem*'' 
bers  do  not,  in  the  first  instance^  consult  the  wishes  and-political< 
attadbments  of  those  to  whom;  they  are  indebted « lor  theiriseata^ 
How  often  do  viiebear  it  said^  *^  Why  has  Mn  A*  tiricen  the  GhStern* 
Hundreds  V^  '{iie  answer  constantly  ip-^*'  Because  he  cannot' con^ 
scieptioosly  vote  with  Lord  B^  or  Mr.  C*  in^ho'retnms  him,  ancfe 
thesefore  be  deems  it  a  point  of  honor 'to  resign  his  seat'^*-*^  points 
of  honor,  by  the  way,  which  I  never  hear  of,  as  being  atled  upon* 
towards  the  people,  however  it  may  towards  the  patron.  But  alk 
these  facts  are  too  well  known,  for  me  even  to  trouble  the  Houses 
by  the  mentiotf  of  them — individually  they  know  them  to  be  true — ' 
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coUectivdy  tbey  knO^w  it-^for  ihty  have. often. b^^  bM>i^;ht  under* 
the  GODsideralion.ofl  Parluunent ;  and.bne  noble.  Lord/  in  parti-, 
cullir,  baino  r^a8on>  X  tbink^.tobe  ddi^ted  by  any  acoeaiiion* 
vfhick  thereby  haa  accnied  to  his  canstkntional  fame.  The  reault: 
however*  shortly ,  ia  this:  By  direct  nomioation*— byidie  existence 
of  Boroughs,  where  [some  £0/50,  or  100  Voters  are  septennmlly 
bQUght:an<i  sold,  like. cattle  ill  a  fair — by  the  influenee  of  Govern* 
ment,  which,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  Electors^  as  eompared. 
"tnitfa  the  population  of.  the  empire,  can  but  rarely  and  partially, 
and  then  mest  expensively  be  resisted— a  majority  is  always  to  be 
procured  for  the  administration  of-  the  day— -a  majority  formuig 
a  body,  the  most  convenient,  the  most  pliable,  the  most  oaanagea-s 
ble,.that  the  wit  of  man  could  invent:  sanctioning  measures  solely 
on  the  principle  of  oninisterial  recommendation,  without  any  re-' 
ference  to  tlie  expressed  wbhes  of  the  people.  Instances  of  this 
I  peed  .not enumerate,  for  they  are  now  matters  of  histoiy^  and 
their  cecords  are  accessible  to  all :  as  a  sample  of  the  commodity, 
I  may  however  mention,  that  a  majority  of  a  House  of  Commons 
sanctioned  and  approved  the  infamous  expedition  to  Walcheren— ^ 
as  for.  its  pliability,  I  myself  have  seen  the  same  menibers  voting  for 
diat  very  question  which  they  had  negatived  only  oi|e  liour  before ; 
but  I  will  not  weary:  the  House  by  Uie  detail,  of  the  long  and  black 
catalogue  .of  offence  committed  by  its  predecessors,  for  of  the. 
present  House  J  am  prevented  from  speaking,  as  I  should  wish,, 
by , the  existence  of  forms  which  I  do.not  intend  to  violate^ 

Now,  Sir,  to  prevent,  the  further  continuance  of  this  stale  of 
thittgfl^  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings  as  I  have  thus  generally^ 
desciabed,  is  the  object  of.  my  motion.  In  order  that  the  people: 
mny  be  fairly  and  adequately  represented  in  the  legislati^re,  and  the 
,  balance  of  the  constitution  thus  restored,  it  is  necessity,  in  my 
opiniboi,  .that  there  should  b^  an  exte^non  of  the  elective  fiianchisef 
to  th0  unrepfesepted  classes  contributing  directly  to  taxation^r- 
Copybo]d^s>  Leaseholders,  and  .  Householders  ; :  .that,  ill  ventii, 
corrupt,  and  decayed  Boi;ougbsdbould:be:disfranchiiiedi  and  that 
there  sboutd  be  a  recufrepce^  to  Triennial  Parliaments,  accompa- 
nied bysuch  restractioQs  on,  the,  expensies  of  elections,  as  could, 
easily  i be  au:oomplisbed  under.a  reformed  system,  b^twbicbJlow■* 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  effect,  and  useless  to  attempt^ 

It^would  indeed  be.  presumptuousin  me  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  history :  of  the.  origin  and  constitution  of  the  House  of: 
Commons.    It  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  diseussed  witbin 
these  waUs,:  that  noibing  new,  in  fact,  can.be  adduced  on  the  sub- 

'  Lord  Ci^tlereagb>  nov^f  M^rq^is  Qf  Lpodonderry,  accused  by  tfi.tMad*: 
docks  ot*  having  Itiartereol  a  place  for  a  ^est.  .    .   .  ., 
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jeet :  a  short  allusion  bowaver  lo  its  con^sition,  will,  periiaps, 
be  permitted  nie ;  and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  be  wearied  Iqra 
short  review  of  the  statutes  which  have  been  passed  at  various 
times,  affecting  either  its  duimtion  or  constitution.  lu  the  reign  jof 
Bdward  III.  au  Act  was  passed  by  which  Parliaments  were  to  be 
held  annually,  in  consequence  of  a  disinclination  both  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign  to  summon  them^  and  of  the  Representative  to 
attend  :  arising  on  the  one  hand  from  a  too  great  tendency  to  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  on  the  other  from  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
spirit  and  zeid  in  die  people — the  most  fatal  and  ruinous  aymptbm 
which  can  exist  in  a  national  character  :  nay,  to  such  a  height  was 
this  feeling  carried,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  Aaing 
Members  for  non-attendance,  and  fixing  the  rate  of  their  wages,  as 
a  greater  inducement.  Still,  however.  Parliaments  were  not  held 
or  called  either  according  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  enactment, 
the  ill  effects  of  which  are  apparent  in  every  page  of  our  history. 
At  length,  in  the  l6th  of  Charles  II.  c.  ] .  it  was  ordained  that  Par- 
liaments should  be  assembled  every  three  years :  and  in  the  6th  of 
Wm..  aod  Mary,  c.  $.  the  Triennial  Act  was  passed,  which  recites, 
^'  that  by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  tl^ .  kingdom,  frequent 
parliaments  ought  to  be  held,, and  that  frequent  and  new  parlia- 
ments tended  very  much  to  the  happy  uqipn  and  good  agreement  of 
the  king  and  people,  and  enacts  that  a  new  parliament  should  be 
called  once  in  three  years  at  the  least/' 

The  last  Act  relating  to  this  subject,  and  under  which  the  pie- 
sent  duration  of  Parliaments  exists,  is  the  stat.  1  Geo.  I.  a.  2.  c.  38. 
It  reciU^s,  that  ''  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  limitii^.  the  duratioo  of  parlia- 
ments to  three  years,  had  been  found  grievous  and  burdensome, 
by  occasioning  greater  expenses  at  elections,  and  more  violent  and 
lasting  beats  and  animosities,  than  ever  were  befdre  known ;  und 
there  being  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  in  the  kmgdpm,  designing 
and  endeavouring  to  renew  rebellion  and  an  invasion  from  abroad, 
and  that  if  continued  it  might  prove  destructive,  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  .Government^"  and  therefore  it  ordains,  ''  that  all 
future  parliaments  shallcontinue  seven  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved 
by  the -sovereign  authority." 

This  Act,  commonly  called,  the  Septennial  Act,  was  not  passed 
without  earnest  discussion  and  resistance,,  as  eyery  one  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  Country  well  knows ;  and  I  find  in  a  Protest 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  that  occanon,  arguments  so  cogenf, 
and  so  applicable  tp  the  view  I  entertain  of  this  question,  that  J 
hope  the  House  will  excivse  me  if  I  read  a  short  extract  from  it. 
After  claiming  frequent  Pariiaments,  as  agreeable  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  practice  of  ^es,  and  denying  the  right  of  a  House  of 
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Gomniont  de<i«ed  fdr  tttue  y^n,  to  eweiA  tte  dtifaikrft  to  se^an, 
the  ]iMrot€»tiiig  tk^s  %o  6n  lii  tfiese  wwis : 

**  V/ex^ocmt  tiun  this  fiiH  is  so  Ykr  A^ofn  preV^ntifr^  ekpiE<)fi^^ 
and  ctfrni^itions,  ttot  k  >Nf9ll  ra'th^k*  iiftcrek^  ihetn ;  for  tl)^  loifig^r  ii 
ParKauieiit  is  t6  Ili%t>  Ih^  tMbir^  viiilu^'ble  to  be  purdiaied  is  a  stln 
tbn  inil^  iiitd  The  greiitef  iiiso  is  the  danger  df  torruptitig  the  Mem- 
ilerft  df  it ;  fbr  if  ever  there  should  bb  a  Ministry  who  ih^l  Witat  ii 
ParKMient  to  screen  theih  from  ^e  just  f esehtihent  of  the  pe«^le, 
or  fnifn  a  diiscdi^ry  of  fhcfir  ill  i)taetiees  to  the  King,  whotMti^ 
otb^mise,  or  sio  mily  bekife^med  of  them^  as  by  a  free  Partiaitjfebt, 
^is'ito  mud)  the  ifiteirestof  such  a  Ministry  to  teflttemce  the  e)et- 
tiKMia,  (which  by  their  toi^rthoriVy,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  ttiofK^y, 
they,  tft  all  others,  have  the  best  nieail^  of  dt>ing,)  that  it  is  t6  be 
feared  thsy  will  be  temp^ted,  and  not  fail  to  make  tfse  of^^; 
iimhi^mi*liih«h  the  Mettibers  are  choschn,  diey  have  a  gresftef  oj^ok-- 
.  tonily  c^widtfcitfj^^^i^  many  ro  comply  livillh  them,  than  they  could 
KaN^e,  if  ndt^lythe  S^sioiis  of  Parliamefft,  Ib^t  PairliiiineBt  itself, 
•wei^  rnlud^d  to  ^  ttncieiiit  and'primifirecon^itittion  and  practfcie 
*of  froquent  and  nelv  Pkrliatiients :  for  as  a  good  Mini^i7  will 
Vieiitieir  praetffie'nor  iieed  corruption,  so  it  cannot  be  any  Lord's  ih- 
-leniian  to^provide  fo)r  the  security  of  a  bad  otie.*^ 
*    ThiiB  Measure,  "Which  I  cannot  but  characterise  as  k  most  daring 
^d  uneonsl^Utibtfii^I  exercise  of  Pairtiamentai^  Mlhority,  wi^s  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  circumstance  of  tempoitiry  necessfty,  to  be 
-j«Mtifted  Oidy  by  A^  fact,  that  if  an  ekdioti  had  then  taken  place, 
it<'wouid -ha^e  beeh  maftcfr  (tf  great  nnceftainly,  whether  a  m&joi% 
^oilrkl  not  littve  been  returned  aidtei^e  to  the  Brunswick  family, 
•anil  to  the  existence  of  i!hose  -civil  and  religions  liberties,  for  tbe 
taaintiG^emee 'df  whith  Ifbey  had  been  elected  and  sunifmoned  to  Ibe 
tiardMs.    Vft^  ihis  ^irfbject,  1-  know  historians  teve  widely  cRffbred ; 
onjr  own  opinion  is,  that  however  mtrtb  postetfty  may  feel  grafteful 
i^  the  reMih  which  attend^  that  measure,  as  1^as  regarded  ^ht 
ieteintfal  expulsion  tff  «be  Stevirart  family,  th^  nmst  always  repro- 
twte  tbe^meana  by  wbicb  it  was  obtained,  as  having  established  a 
iiioet  dangeron^  ^precedent,  and  opened  a  so^ce  of  parfiament^ 
<Mirmption,  *wbicb  it  was  tte  tinost  es^ne^t  endeavour  of  our  ateees- 
tors  at  the  Revolution  to  eradicate. 

i  lihould  tiOt  fherefore  consider  any  "alterKtion^  beneficial  *Which 
#d>UOt  hidude  aiwutrence  to  Trienhltfl  ^I'liaments,  ^flbrditYg, 
«^  fhey  iweiild,  the  very  bM  sectirity  for 'that  frequent  comnrtftiJicii- 
iMdU  betwten  <he  Repre^enftative  and  his  Constitifents,  the  {BbseMceof 
vfhi^h  is  but  Soo  tfpt  to  render  hhn  emirlsly  independent  t>fth^, 
41116  >  regiriiflM  6(  uny  iritefests  but  bis  ^ywn. 

fTbrn^i^  point  to  Whidi  I  rfiafH  'call  ^  iittent)on<<)f  ibe  House, 
VifarMs  «tbe  ete^mira^md  eleeted.    After  the  be^t  r^efar^h  ivbidi  I 
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€ao  si«k«  i&to  the  subject,  and  the  maturest  dclrberatioiv  I  remato 
coQvioced,  that  until  the  rngtskoi  Henry  Vl,  all  English  fivenieii 
were  amiile^  to  vc^e  for  RepreseoteUnes.  Without  going  kito  th« 
remote  a/ge^  of  our  S%xon  aocettors,  1  find  this  doctrine  acjcaow- 
ledged  by  declarations  from  Sovereigna  iu  various  forms^  and  by  a 
ipecial  Act  of  Parliament.  Edward  I.  in  his  first  writ  of  summons 
to  Ibe  i^eriffa,  requires  the  return  of  two  knights,  who  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  commonalty  cf  each  county,  and  two  Citizens  and 
Burgesses  by  the  commonalty  of  each  city  or  boroi^h:  and  gives 
as  his  reason^  what  he  justly  calls  a  most  equitable  one-r*namely, 
*^  that  what  concerns  all,  should  be  approved  by  all ;  and  4hat 
dangers  common  to  all  should  be  obviated  by  remedies  provided 
by  dl."  In  the  same  spirit  was  it,  I  apprehend,  that  Edward  III. 
fiiidp  in  reply  to  a  petition  from. the  House  of  Commons  in  favor 
of  annually  holding  Parliaments,  and  xbe  restriction  of  voting  to 
whoX  they  called  the  better  <  peopte  in  counties*-^''  as  to  a  Pariia<* 
ment  every  year,  there  are  statutes  and  ordinances  made ;  let  them 
be  duly  kept  and  .observed ;  as  to  the  choice  of  ^nights^  the  King 
wilU  that  they  be  chosen  by  the  common,  assent  of  the  whole  coutityJ* 
At  last,  in  the  7  th  of  Hen.  IV.thisimportant  principle  was  solemn* 
ly  recognized  in  the  Statute. Book.  The  Act  runs  in  tbia  form: 
*^  Our  Lord  the  King,  at  the  grievous  complaint  of  his  Commpna, 
of  the  undue  elections  of  Knights  for  counties  for  the  Parlisfuient, 
which  be  sometime  made  by  affection  of  the  .Sheriffs^  and  other* 
wise  against  the  form  of  the  writs  directed  to  the  Sheriff  and  the 
great  slander  of  the  counties,  and  hindrance  of  the  bmmess  of  the 
commonalty  in  the  said  comity,''  &c.  &c.  It  provid(es,  therefore, 
^^  aa  a  remedy,  that  at  Jthe  next  county  co^ri  after  the  delivery  of 
the  writ,  all  they  who  be  there  present,  as  well  suitors  duly  sum* 
moned  for  the  same  cause,  ei$  o^Ae/j,  .shall  attend  to  the  election 
of  their  Knights,  and  then  in  the  full  county  shall  proceed  to  die 
election  fre^y  and  indifferently/'  Now,,  if  the  word  ''suitor," 
was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  the  .term  ''  and  others''  dearly 
proves  that  all  freemen  were  intended  to  participate  in  the  election  ; 
and  in  those  days  nearly  every  freemen  .was  possessed  of  some  de* 
gi^e  of  property  from  which  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
State,  lliia  act  was  still  farther  recognised  in  the  1 1th  o^  Hen.  IV* 
aisd  the  1st  of  Hen.  V.,  but  the  latter  makes  residence  a  necessary 
quadificatioo  both  for  electors  and  elected. 

At  lej^bf  one  hundred  and  thirty^fouk*  years  after  this  right  had 
been  exercised  by  the  people  of  England-^namely^  from  &e  lime 
nf  Edw.  I.,  to  Hen.  VI.^ — the  disqualifying  statute  waa  passed  in  the 
9ih  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  King.  }t  recites,  ^  that  elec* 
lions  of  Knights  in  piany  counties  had  of  late  been  made  by- great, 
outrageous,  md  excessive  numbers  of  people,  dmelUng  witmn  the 
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ume  counties,  of  which  the  most  part  was  people  of  small  substance 
and  no  value^  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice  equivalent 
with  the  most  worthy  Knights,  whereby  riots,  batteries,  and  so  on, 
among  the  gentlemen  and  otb^  people"---»(^rhe  House  will  natu* 
rally  suppose  the  sentence  conluded  with  **  unhappily  have  occur- 
red;'' on  the  contrary  all  we  find  is) — '^  shall  very  likely  rise  and 
be — and  therefore  provides  that  Knights  of  the  shire  sh^U  be  cho* 
sen  by  people  dwelling  and  residing  in  the  same  counties,  whereof 
every  one  of  them  shall  have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of 
40s.  by  the  year  at  least  above  all  charges,  and  that  they  which 
shall  be  so  chosen  shall  be  dwelling  and  resident  within  the  same 
counties/' 

.  From,  this  period  is  to  be  dated  the  transfer  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  all  freeholders  and  all  freemen,  to  freeholders  of  the 
amount  of  405.  a  year :  a  period  marked  also  by  another  most  gla- 
ring  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people— *the  adoption  of  an  act 
compelling  laborers  and  artificers  to  work  for  low  wages,  under 
severe  fines  and  penalties.  As,  therefore,  all  persons  denominated 
liberi-tenentes,  and  all  freemen  possessing  property ,  however  small 
its  valuCf  from  which  they  contributed  to  taxation^  enjoyed  the 
right  of  voting,  until  they  were^most  treacherously  and  tyrannically, 
dis'^ualified  by  this  act  of  Hen.  V I.— ^so,  1  say,  now,  all  English- 
men, possessing  the  sanne  qualifications,  ought  to  resume  those 
rights  which  were  shamefully  wrested  from  their  ancestors  under 
the  most  false  pretences;  for  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  I 
have  just  read,  fully  exposes  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  rea- 
sons alleged  ;  and  effected  also  under  circumstances,  and  accompa- 
nied by  other  measures,  bearing  no  other  stamp  than  that  of  the 
most  arbitrary  power. 

The  Stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  14.  recognises  in  its  recital  an  Act  pas- 
sed in  the  1st  Hen.  V.  respecting  vibat  sort  of  persons  shall  iSe 
choosers,  and  who  shall  be  chosen  Knights  and  Burgesses ;  and 
declares  that  Knights  of  the  shire  shall  not  be  chosen  unWss  they 
are  resident  within  the  shire,  and  the  choosers  also  resident ,  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs.  These  laws,  as  to  resi- 
dence, were  not  repealed  until  the  14th  Geo.  HI.  e.  68  ;  and  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble  to  that  Act  are  most  ludicrous— 
that  die  provisions  in  them  had  been  found  by  lon^  usage  to  be  un- 
necessary, and  had  become  obsolete.  The  fact  was,  that  the  qua- 
lifications there  insisted  on  as  to  residence,  had  long  been  pur- 
posely evaded,  or  manifestly  disregarded,  from  the  most  corrupt 
motives,  although  the  statutes  were  positive  and!  unrepealed.  In 
these  enactments,  the  principle  of  a  fair  and  just  representation  is 
to  be  recognised ;  namely,  that  no  county,  city,  or  borough,  should 
be  represented  but  by  persons  resident  in,  or  free  of  them;  and  con-^ 
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sequendj  acquainted  with  their  various  interests  and.  necessities. 
But  is  this  principle,  just  as  it  is,  at  all  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Borough  system  i  Many  of  these  boroughs,  formerly 
populous  and.florishing,  and  therefore  represented,  are  now  decayed 
and  depopulated ;  consisting,  in  many  instances,  only  of  posts  or 
stones,  denoting  merely  the  site  of  former  dwellings.  Is  it  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution?  Is  it  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  statutes  I  have  just  cited,  that  these  substances  should  return 
Members  to  Parliament?  And  how  are  they  represented?  By 
burgesses  ^Vresident  in  or  free  of  Aese  boroughs  ?  By  no  means. 
1  think,  if  1  were  to  appeal  for  confirmation  to  this  House,  and  I 
were  honored  with  an  answer,  (which  is  certainly  not  very  likely,) 
I  should  be  surrounded  by  Members,  starting  up  on  all  sides,  de- 
claring that  they  had  never  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  their  ina- 
nimate, and,  fortunately,  insensible  constituents ;  or,,  if  they  had 
seen  them^  it  was  when,  after  travelling  post-haste  to  th^  LandV 
end,  to  undergo  the  forms  and  insulting  mockery  of  an  election, 
they  had  carefully  taken  them  out  of  theur  trunks,  into  which  they 
had  recently  been  transferred .  from  the  dignified  retirement  and 
security  of  their  Solicitor's  Office. 

I  say,  theriefore^  that  the  right  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  now  vested  in  these  rotten  Boroughs,  ought  to  be 
abolished;  because  those  places  need  no  separate  and  distinct 
representation  for  themselves ;  and  may  be,  nay  notoriously  are,  the 
means  of  introducing  a  corrupt  influence  into  this  House.  As  to 
whether  the  owners  of  this  borough  property  ought  to  receive  any 
compensation  or  not,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  believe 
lately  by  a  noble  Lord  near  me,'  1  should  say,  decidedly  not,  and 
for  this  reason— 'if  this  right,  this  white  slav^-trading  right,  was 
taken  away  from  them,  they  still  would  remain  in  possession  of  their 
l^al  and  constitutional  property,  their  lands  and  their  houses,  the 
only  property  the  existence  of  which  they  dare  openly  avow  to  the 
world.  It  would  not  be  depriving  them  of  anything  they  ought 
to  have,  it  would  be  depriving  them  only  of  the  corrupt  and  uncon- 
stitutional practicability  of  selling  seats  in  Parliament,  or  bartering 
them  for  places,  pensions,  sinecures,  and  other  appointment  in  the 
gift  of  the  Minister. 

Here,  Sir,  I  may  observe,  that  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
possibly  later.  Members  of  Parliament  received  wages  from  their 
constituents,  as  I  have  stated  before,  which  were  assessed  dkid 
Jevied  by  a  public  rate.  The  practice  is  undoubtedly  in  one  sense 
discontinued ;  for  the  constituents  in  many  places  are  now  paid 
.themselves  for.  performing  their  functions,  and  the  Members  in 

'  LordJohn  Raisell         :. 
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return  claim  and  rljcm%  tbisir  vfnge^  m  dtliei-  >4tfa«t#rt;  Tlitr  fii)^ 
menV^b^ti  telBhcted  by  cbnstiruetitl)  uplniflted  Ht  ii  InHtid  tyf  tiiiittfi^ 
sM  ffttathvil  their  Tepteietitative^  to  Uiem  ^i»  thtw  t»iip)oyeii»2  TiMi 
pmdp\e  of  payamf^  0tAi,  I  Mi(ev«,  ^isvatk:  but  ton  ettfployM 
are  ehangied,  and^  i  fear,  ihe  people  •  of  Biigi)ind  do  Hot  eotlSTdei^ 
the  cliange  as  having  opMi ted  bene&ciaUy  fcff  their  itttereiti. 

Bnt^  siting  askb  the  delicnte  questkiti  ^f  pia^etit/botb  M  re* 
gards  die  Mentber  imd  his  eotistitttei^s,  surely  it  eatinot  be^  as  Loeke 
hitt  well  idbserved^  upon  a  fair  principle  df  refMresentatibn/  thM  the 
Members  for  boteught  possessilig  no  poptilatidn,  w  at  nrnM  oill^ 
a  hw  b«ngB|(e'>b<Aifles,  should  have  an  equal  right  ^'fth  the  flepl-e^ 
setitatives  of  the  largest  eottntie^  iii  Enghindy  to  tote  Wn^ky  dwi 
money  of  the  inbabitawts  of  tbose  Cf/Unties'^  with  Wfaoih  they  have 
ttot  the  remotest  connexibn ;  a  rigfat  fortnitig  the  most  iuij^tMit 
pniilege  of  the  Ooq^st^ttfti^y  and  whiith  was  Ves«^d  in  k  solely  M 
the  benefit  artd  proleetion  of  the  People.     I  ^M  iivrare  thttt  it  ii 
difficttU  to  obtain  an  exact  equality  of  repreM^ntM^n^  both  a»  Id 
nambm  and  property ;  but  t  consider  it  an  object  M4iich  ougbl  (e 
be  attended  to  as  much  as  possible.     Property  of  sonle  d^gree^  no 
matter  how  low  the  value,  must  foe  thebedt  basinon  ii'bidi  toMUMt 
iheetective  friaidiise;    It  is  diati  from  Mrhtcb  those  i^Mourbea  «re 
dfl^^K^,  iriiich  su^iport  the  %Utty  atid  ^^hbse  application  its  pe^ 
aesfor  bais  a  right  to  regulMe  nnd  eontfol  tbrongh  bk  repreaentir« 
trire.    it  i^ord«  die  best  pledge  for  hie  ^nduct^  mA  iMdeirii  Ufli 
fndet>endentxif  that  commanding  and  ovt6rbearingili#n<^eerrfeiBp^ 
tation,  ^wbich/if  exerted  ngain^  a  poor  and  depenAM  maii,  ^^ouM 
fuevent  the  possibility  of  bis  bestowing  a  free  and  Mrbiassed  tM" 

1  odntend  ^Iso,  Aat  t>winfi  4o  imHoUs  dreMlstUnreft)  fhe  )apte  tH 
timttj  the  increase  of  poptmcion  ^  some  plfto^s^  the  deereiK«e  in 
others,  «nd  the  enomtous  extension  of  ifNe  influcMee  -ef 'die  Oro^li) 
oor  system  of  ReiivesiKtftatioti  ftas  fdllen  kHon^gnee  of  irtuy  Md 
imperfection^  wtlicb  imperielidly  cbiis  Ifor  vefcMvatkni  afnd  amenil- 
«ient.  Th^vmtore  and  extent  of  that  dlleration,  I  0\vMitl!O  be 
-difficuk  to  detemaine.  I  am  muft  isiiesinnptnoud  enough  to  inBtt^iie> 
that  the  cowne  1  recommend  i6  the  'only  ^ne  ^b^£4ting  as  to  ^dopt  ( 
but  I  think  it  fair  in  introducing  this  question,  •fefM^ielit'eontiM 
on  the  ground  bodi  of  justice  ^nd  ^fftpodieviey,  to  Mate  Ht  «^iicns  nnd 
(^penly,  how  far  I  -difiiik  a  obange  benei«ia),'and  HiEelyto  be  dffMv 
Hual  In  removing  those  evfls  of  which  we'lCoinpihin. 

The  principle  of  a  chsingein  onrvepy6Bent0ifve^tea[iisiK>tiiew, 
tod  has  been  acted  On  t(t  differ<9nt  ^simes,  m  n^iay  be  aeea  by « 
vefereoce  to  various  «ct^  of  Aivlhilieitft.  9^e7fh4)f'Ilen.  Vllf;^. 
26.  regulates  the  representation  of  Wales.  The.d5thof  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  11.  settles  the  wages-bf  Knij^s  imd  Burgesses  fai  Waks,  and 
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d«ohrea  wha  ahull  ^  the  ^hoafQM  ni  BiiKg«8$es.  The  34«h  ol 
Qto.  VIU.  0. 13.  ns^Ats^  itel  <^  tbeG^tint^  PiiBtitofeof.€lwitBi  had 
kiilhiMno  l^eta  exoluM  frwp  Moding  Members  to  PariiauicMt^  kjn 
wiaoQ  KHberedf  ibe  kili^lMita  had  custeinedms^.&MSfs  onAd^mtH 
gea  f».  weU  id  thcac  iimda  and  gooda  and  bodim^  as  in  the  cif^land 
pBdiiu  flMttuMErnKiMce  ami  g^vernanoe  pf  th^  coaioMnutealth  of  the 
QeaQl)» ;  and  as  a  nmisdy  ta  iKi/oire  fniataeiSy  r«sC»  a«d/i|e<ice*-»[t  is 
anaded*  that  the  Couoit;  ahaU  nmi  two  Kmghta  of  the  ahtra^ 
aad  t)|a  GUj  «f  Chester  two  Biirgesaea,  to  ParliJiinent/'  The  next 
and  last  statute  ta  which  I  shall  refier#  is  one  in  nhichy  I  coofeaa^  I 
am  fwcttUarlji  iotti«slcNi|  as  Meithout  ita  adoption,  I  should  not  haise 
had  the  honor  of  now  addrossuig  this  donee.  Iothe£5thof  Chaclea 
11.  c.  9«  I  iiwl  it  asaectedii  **  that  the  inhabitanfta  of  the  Countft 
of  GhurhaM  .at e  IMk  ia  aU  paynf€Ht$^tak»>,  oim(  ^atfrsiifies,  gmnted 
bjr  Parliament^  equally  with  the  inhabitants  of  otbei;  eounties,  and 
af e  therefore  wmlly  cotMmni  mth  thfm  ta  have  thcdi  Knights  and 
JBitrgeases  lo  repseaeat  the  coQditi#i)  of  their  Count>i  and  they  are 
awordusgly  authorised  to  send  twoi  Knights  for  tbe  Cpuoty  and  twA 
fiusgeasea  for  the  Cijty.''  Alter  siting  this  last  Act,  1,  above  aU 
othsrs^  may  he  permitlad^  \n  Ihe  buguage  adopted  in  nafierence  to 
the  County  1  represent,  to  say  on  b^lf  of  the  unrepresented  classes 
of  England,  that  they  a«e  **  liable  to  taxation  equally''  with  other 
anbjeet^i,  and.  therefore  ought  to  be  vepresented'  in  Parliament. 
Those,  unrepresented  classes,  thus  contiibutiog  to  taxation^  areCony<» 
holders,  LsaMholdiis^  and  Houaeholdeia,  Ob  tl^ese  princi|iles» 
ihenfore^  and  m  the  words  of  the  Chester  Act,  ^  aa  a  remedy  to 
fastore9uietnesa>real,  and  peeofbi'^  1  should  propma  that  they  ahonU 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege. 
.  In  order  to  cAecl  this,  1  have  prepec^  a  fiiU,  w^  tbe  assistance 
of  a.  learned  friend  of  mine,  whose  valuable  and  efficiijnt  qo^open^ 
tiPO  I  hog  lea^e  now  grateCuUy  to  ac^nowleg^ ;  and  if  the  Boua^ 
M^ill  allow  me,.  I  shall»  aa  shortly  fs  possibte,  detail  ita  provisions 
and  objects*  It  is  dividhd  into  three.  (Wts*  The  1st  jpart  refauiue 
In  Hooseholderft,  and  t^  diivisionof  the  Connty  into  Dis|ricts,  each 
netwvning  one  RepreseolMlire.  llie  ^d,  af^dmg  Copyholdera  and 
l4saaeb<Hder«  to  the  Countjr  Representation.  And  the  Sd,  nepeal- 
ing  the  Septennisil  Act,  and  limiting  t|ie  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years. 

As  to  the  first  part*-rThe  necessiQr  of  dividing  the  County  into 
diabFicta  mus^  he.  apparent,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  pi^oposition 
for  enabling  ali  Householders  to  vote,  as  without  such  an  arrange- 
ment no  Householder  could  vote,  unless  be  resided  in  a  town  to 
which  the  right  of  Representation  was  annexed.  The  effect  of  a 
division  into  districts,  would  be  to  give  a  Representative  to  every 
fiji,Q0Q.  iAbabitants, — of  whom,  recl^oning  one  in  ten  to  he  a  House- 
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holder,  paying  nites  and  taxes,  S,500  wdukl  be  electors^ 
calculation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  Sog* 
land  and  Wales  amounts  to  ten  millions  and  a  half,  to  be  represented 
by  417  Members;  the  numl>er  remaining,  a^er  deducting  the 
County  Members,  and  those  for  the  two  Universities,  whose  repre- 
sentation I  do  not  propose  to  alter.  In  1817  it  was  calculated 
that  the  population  of  London  amounted  to  1,140,000,  the  number 
of  bouses  to  161,882.  It  would  thus  appear  that  one  in  seven  md 
a  half  was  a  householder;  and  if  this  scale  were  to  be  applied 
generally,  it  would  give  5>750  constituents  to  each  Member:  but 
considering  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  number  of 
householders  who  are  not  rated,  and  do  not  pay  taxes,  as  owners  of 
small  cottages,  and  persons  receiving  parochial  relief,  I  think  the 
fairest  and  truest  estimate  will  be,  that  which  reduces  the  calcula* 
tion  to  one  in  ten. 

The  right  of  voting  I  propose  should  be  given  in  these  districts, 
to  all  inhabitant  Householders,  bona  fide  rated  to  cliurch  or  poor, 
or  assessed  to,  or  paying  direct  taxes  for  six  months  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  election,  not  having  received  parochial  relief;  every 
such  person,  except  persons  now  disqualified  otherwise  than  as 
Catholics,  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  next  provision  I  was  anxious  to  make,  was  for  the  fitness 
and  impartiality  of  the  returning  officer  for  those  districts,  on  the 
correct  and  fair  discharge  of  whose  duty  so  mudi  necessarily  de- 
pends. I  propose,  that  he  shodld  be  an  acting  Magistrate  within 
the  district,  and  be.  chosen  annually  by  the  overseers  and  church- 
wardens ;  no  Magistrate  to  be  eligible  two  years  running,  or  to  be 
bound  to  act  within  three  years.  His  being  elected  by  those  who 
derive  their  appointment  chiefly  from  the  Electors  of  the  district, 
will  inspire  greater  confidence  than  if  the  office  were  held  either 
permanently,  or  independently  of  the  inhabitants.  I  propose  also  to 
authorise  him  to  appoint  a  Deputy  to  attend  to  the  minor  details 
of  the  duty,  which  can  frequently  be  better  performed  by  a  pro* 
fessional  person,  whose  residence  on  the  spot  is  always  fixed  and 
*  certain ;  but  that  the  principal  should  be  bound  always^  to  attend  at 
the  election.  For  the  purpose  of  still  farther  providing  for  the 
impartiality  of  the  returning  officer,  X  have  inserted  a  clause,  ren* 
dering  him  liable  to  imprisonment,  if  he  acts  corruptly,  41s  is  pro- 
vided in  Ireland  by  the  Stat.  57  Geo.  III.  c.  131.  The  Magbtrate, 
however,  may  decline  acting  as  returning  officer^  on  payment  of  a 
fine  of  £00/.  to  the  poor  of  the  district*.  This  provision  I  have 
thought  necessary,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  Magistrate  might  be 
.elected,  who  h^d  intentions  of  ofiering  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  district. 
.   The  election .  I  should  propose  to  take  place  in  the  chief  town 
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in  Uie  district^  to  commence  beiSsre  twelve  o'clock  on  the  first  daj. 
If  »  pcdl  is  demanded^  to  be  opened  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next 
at  farthesti  and  to  be  k^t  open  on  all  daya,  except  the  day  of  de* 
maDding  it,  for  eight  hours  at  least ;  not  to  last  longer  than  six 
days,  inchiding  the  first  da^y  of  election ;  to  be  closed  at  three 
o'ctock  on  the  last  day,  and  the  return  to,  be  made  immediately,  un- 
less a  scrutiny  be  demanded.  The  returning  officer  will  be  obliged 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  polling  booths,  separate,  and  with 
good  access ;  the  votes  to  be .  taken  in  them  alphabetically ;  the 
letters,  for  which  each  booth  is  designed,  to  be  affixed  on  the  out- 
side. In  distficts  consisting  of  more  than  one  parish,  where  the 
voters  reside  more  than  five  miles  from  thexrhief  place  of  election, 
votes  may  be  tendered  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  where  those 
voters  reside.  The  poll  there  taken  to  last  three  days;  to  be  kept 
open  five  hours  each  day :  only  three  days  are  given,  exclusive  of 
the  first  day,  in  order  that  the  parish-poll  may  be  received  the 
evening  before  the  sixth  and  .final  day  of  the  district  poll,  and  thus 
enable  the  gross  poll  to  be  declared  immediately  on  its  close. 
llie  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  the  great  expense  of 
the  conveyance  of  voters,  by  enabling  all  those  who  cannot,  or  will 
fiot,  proceed  at  their  own  expense  to  the  chief  town,  to  tender  their 
votes  at  a  moderate  distance  from  their  places  of  abode :  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  unaltered  and  untouched  that  spirit,  energy, 
and  interest,  which  always  characterise  the  proceedii^s  of  an  election 
held  in  a  populous  town,  where  the  candidate  appears  personally 
before  large  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  to  answer,  openly  for  his 
past  conduct,  and  give  such  pledges  for  his  future  actions  as  may 
publicly  be  required  of  bim. 

.  I  twish  also  to  provide  for  amjde  public  notices  of  the  election 
being  generally  circulated  throughout  the  district :  at  present,,  such 
notices  are  generally  given  either  by  proclamation,  or  by  that  much 
calumniated  individual,  the  bellman,  whose  announcement  of  the 
Suffolk  Reform  Petition  has  been  so  much  objected  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  evenii^,  by  the  Honorable  Member  for  that  county.'  I 
propose  that  the  Sheriff  should  issue  bis  precept  within  three  days 
of  the  receipt  of  the  writ,  4o  the  returning  officer  of  each  district 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  the  returning  officer  to  give  public  notice, 
within  36  hours,  of  the  time  and  place  of  election,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  election  on  the  Monday  next,  after  two  days  from  the  time 
of  giving  that  notice.  Now,  by  the  Stat.  7  &  8  Will.  3.  the 
Sheriff  is  to  deliver  the  precept  within  three  days,  and  the  election 
muat  be  held  within  mght  days  ;  four  days'  notice  at  least  being 
given.  This  new  arrangement  would  make  little  difference  in  the 
time  of  holding  the  election,  after  the  returning  officer  received  the 

'      '  'Mr.  Gooch. 
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precept,,  byt  mroltM  Mctire  the  «beliOft  mA  br«friuHg.  wIo  frnro 
woefcat  £v0ry  ralitrmng  officw,  iMilb»lr«dei|il  of  Ibr  pncmplvlit 
aflk  ooUcesoQ  the  doon  of  the  cbutehes,  mid  onib^  medGstl|Mcie% 
of  the  linie  wwi  place  of  electkiu  The  oneneeiw  le»  b^  obliged  to 
mibe  and  tend  alphabetical  lista  of  all  persona  ratfld|iQ  tb»  retiurftt 
ing!  oiBeer^  within  a  fortnight  after  the  publiceliDii  oif  the  fiite^  ae 
tlio  the  colleotorB  of  the  taxes,  after  the  receipt  of  their  wanrante 
of  ooUectioB.  By  this  means,  ike  returning  officer  will  be  ahreye 
swre  to  have  the  proper  rate  ready  in  caee  of  vaeaociee ;  as^  if  ii 
was  to  be  delivered  only  yearly,  it  mif  hi  never  be  a  correct  guide; 
The  confusion  which  arises  m  taking  a  poll,  would  be  thetehy 
mucfa  diminished^  end  the  opportunities  fbr  taking  eibjedioos  lesv 
sailed*' 

I  propose  that  all  persona  now  entitled  to  tote  for  uny  benongk^ 
or  town,  or  phwe,  now  repvesented  in  Parlknteiit,  sbenild  be  eni'^ 
powered  to  vote  for  life,  (or  as  long-  as  the  ri^t,  in  respect  of  irtiich 
they  clatm^  remains,)  at  dl  eleotiona  in  that  district  within  wbieh 
the  place  is  situated. 

Ail  the  expeosee  of  theee  Disfriot  Eieetions,  tfaet  are  atithovised 
by  the  Billt+^Hnamely,  those  relating  to  pQUingrplaces#  clerki^  metf 
sengers,  and  other  necessary  chergcefr^wilL  be  paid  out  of  the  poerr 
rates  of  the  several  peririies  in  each  dtstriet,  1^  warrant  fram  the  ret* 
fuming  officer  and  one  other  Mi^tnale.  Tl^s  power  of  iseuing  a 
warmat  is  sanctioned  by  <fther  instances,  HMtmewbat  similar.  The 
Stat*  £7  ^^liff.  c.  18.  s«  5.  wndbing  the  huodfttd  liable  for  #  meietji  of 
the  dsnia|ep  received,  iCnf^ts,  tfaatiwo  justices  shall  fate  the  dilr 
ferent  panshes  to.sn  e^ual.oontfibutipu.  Thei;^*  1  6eo.  !»€•  6w  s. 
6.  adopts  the  same  course  for  recovery,  of  iba  suwis,  referriog  to  thf 
£7tb  £lifl* :  These  Jtatutet  aee  anpended  by  the  $tb  G^.  11«  c.  M6. 
andthe  £0d  Geo.  £.  o.  46 :  all  of  whicbaiiifaorise  thiBSMaaasment  to 
be  wade  by  twp  Justices;  and,  laetly,  th^'$7tb  G<PtIiLe«  IflL 
adopts  the  eameconrse,  taking  aa  a  pee«edei^  the  Isl  Geo.  !•  €•  ^u 

And  now,  as  to  C!ounty  EkctionsH«rI  do  not  propoae^  to  aiMr 
the  fsode  in  u^iich  diey  now  exist,  furtber  than  by  adding^  as  £ieef 
toes>  Copyheldera  and  Lpasehelders,  and  making  the  same  regular 
bens  as  to  the  prevention  of  espense  in  the  conireyan^a  of  voters 
^ofln  distant  par^  as  1  have  detailed  before  in  that  part  of  the  Bill 
wbifib.ffiebtes  to. Districts.  ■- 1  coqoeive  copyhold  prpper^^  wbatover 
St  jnight  have  be#a  in  lisodal  ti^nes,  fo  be  now  as  good  as  fieaboid» 
because,  the  possessor  of  it  canuot  he  deprived  of  it,  as  fomif  rly^ 
at  the  wdl  of  the  lord,  i  propose  ^o^  1^  grant  the  elective  kmut 
ishise  to  Leaseholders  far  terms  of  yean  leoewaUe  at  die  ^wSi  of 
Ibe  lessee,  and  for  terms  i>{  which  B I  years  are  imeipired.  (I  should 
bare  4)bsef«e,  that  even  now  a  base  for  life  is  a  freehold,  ind  giver 
a  right  to  vote.)    This  will  enable  proprietors  under  coU^e  or 
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mittal  rents,  Mush  m  butldiog  IcftteSy  to  ▼ote^ol  >C<>mI9  -filectioiis; 
inrwhioh  privilege  I  would  .al«o  join  fireeboUers  of  40«.  in  towns 
wiiicliiare  oonobiw  witkiii  themselvet^  iu-  oifd«r  to  atoid  Ibe  ano^ 
maijp-  wfaiob  QOH^  exists,  4>f  there  being  freeholders  in  some  places 
who  have  bo  right  to  vole^  either  for  tfa(9Tounty  or  town  in  which 
their  property  ia  situated^ 

The  polling  forGoutitiea  I  propose  to  b$  oo  the  saaoe  principle 
as  ia  District  Ejections,  for  the  reasons  1  hava  before  stated  ;  the 
votes  to  be  teadered  ia  hundreds  or  wands  to  the  high  constable; 
but  the  ekctioD  to  take  place  ia  the  county-tovrn,  as  now ;  the  da" 
mtim  o(f  the  County  Poll  to  be  10  days,  that  of  the  Hundred  Poll 
^  days ;  the  high  constable,  his  deputies  and  messengers,  to  receive 
a  ccrtaio  remuaeratioii*    There  is  no  provistoo  of  this  kiad  intend^ 
•4  for  ibe  overseers  in  districts^  because  they  are  numerous,  and 
wiil  not  hav«  to  go  out  of  their  pariahs    But  the  oiBce  of  high  cOn*« 
stable  is  generally  eaecmed  by  an  individual,  who  will  have  some 
distance  to  go  from  home*    I'he  Sheriff  to  have  the  power  of  ap* 
pointing  as  amiiy  booths  as  itiay.  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  taking  the  poll.    Under  the  present  law,  Id  Geo.  2.  c.  18.  s* 
7f  he  can  only  appoint  as  many  booths  as  there  are  hoodrtds,  feom 
ndhiah  much  iDConveniencae  fiequantly  results*    There  is  no  one 
arha  has  witnessed  a  contested ;  County  Election,  but  mM$i  be 
aiware,  thai  it  ofteo  happens  that  one  boolhj  for  the  most  populooa 
bundred^is  crowded  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  election, 
to  the  great  hiodraiice  and  inoMaveoieoce  of  the  voters,  wbUat 
others  are  constantly  empty,  and  the  clerks  unoccupied. 
•  I  pnspose  that  the  same  oaths  should  be  taken  by  m  Eleetonl,  un- 
der this  Bill,  as  m  present,  irilb  Ab  exception  of  the  Catholic  oathe 
and4leofaimtioiM(pfovkkd  by  the;  JOtb  Cbas.  IL,  muI  1st  Geo.  L} 
Hiose  iWsta,  which  are  now  onsf^  instruments  of  illiberal  and  impo^ 
btic  inftofecanoe,  of  outline  1  sbaJl  not  embody  in  a  measure  of  enffan^ 
cbisement.     In  addition,  however,  to  the  present  oaths,  are  added 
some  to  be  taken  by  cnpyboldersy  leaseholders,  amAbous^ldeM ;  as 
abonn  oalb  in  be  eahen  byeeery  Gaadidato,  before  his  leturn^  and 
e«  bas  taking  bis  aeal^  that  be  bas  not,  and  will  »eit  give  or  offer  any 
brlbe^of  anydesoription  toany  V4^ter«  or  any  person  in  tfmit4orhim* 
This  mth  to  be  ndoumstered  iby  4be  returning  ot&^r^  Mieder  a  panaky 
9tXOL  Sot  onuaaiDa ;  awd  all  laws  now  in  fioroe  agsiant  hrihsry  are 
to  bnepplied  ite  those  coiivicted,  on  theevideoce^if  two  vrjliiesoes^ 
ef  ibaving  laffeaaA  any  isftduQemant  to  nn  £le«ctor  tp  give  his  'Vole. 

F'muliff  all  Jisnfaassadorsy  .and  |ieraena  acoepti^g  (officen  laadi^ 
Has  Majesty,  the  duties  oi  ivbich  are  to  be  eneenled  abroadl^ 
will  be  deemed  ineligible;  and,  if  previously  elected,  their  seats 
will   be  vacated  on  such  :acoa|^tanoe;  as,  under  those  circuhi* 
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stanceSi  it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  them  pr(q>erly  to  dis- 
diarge  their  duties  to  their  constitnents.  \  have  not  made  any 
provision  disabling  other  Placemen  or  Pensioners  from  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  because,  however  much  such  a  measure  may  be  de* 
sirable  and  necessary  in  an  unreformed,  I  do  not  think  it  required 
in  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.  An  individual  accepting  a 
place  or  pension,  will  be  immediately  amenable  to  the  judgment  of 
his  constituents  ;  who,  if  they  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  that  opinion  in  the  most  efficacious 
mode,  by  ceasing  to  return  him  as  their  Representative.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  after  mature  deliberation^  they  do  not  consider  his 
acceptance  of  such  situations  6r  appointments  incompatible  with 
the  due  performance  of  his  duties  to  them,  it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  benefit  of  those  services  which  they  desire  and 
are  willing  to  accept,  with  the  full  knowlege  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  again  presents  himself  to  their  notice.  1  know  that 
this  principle  is  supposed  to  be  acted  on,  even  now— -but  the  effect 
produced  is  materially  and  essentially  different  Under  the  present 
system,  the  placeman  or  pensioner  who  vacates,  appeals,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  judgment  of  nominal  or  mock  constituents. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  the  elective  body  will  be  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  independent,  that  their  decision  will  always  be 
formed  on  a  consideration  of  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country ;  without  any  reference  to  those  selfish  and 
corrupt  views,  which  now  unhappily  influence  the  proceedings  of 
those  select  bodies,  in  whose  hands  the  borough  Representation  is 
vested, 

I  have  not  eic tended  the  provisions  of  this  Act  beyond  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  because  a  noble  friend  of  mine'  has  already  given 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Representation  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  wished  should  be  kept  separate ;  and  it  would  be 
easy,  if  the  Bill  were  carried,  to  include  in  it  both  that  country  and 
Ireland. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  and  most  important  de- 
tails of  this  Bill.  It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  it  in.  I  shall  pursue  the  course  adopted  by  the  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  shall  conclude  this  day,  by  moving  that  this  House 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
of  the  state  of  the  Representation,  If  that  Committee  is  granted 
me,  I  shall  move  in  it  resolutions  embodying  the  principle  on 
which  this  Bill  is  founded,  recommending  its  introduction,  and  as- 
serting the  expediency  of  thus  far  extending  the  'Elective  Fraii- 

'  L9rd  A*  ..Hamilton. 
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cfaisei  18  founded  on  i  recurrence  to  tbe  first  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declare,  according  to  Lord  Chatham,  that  to 
be  taxed  without  being  represented,  is  contrary  to  the  majcims 
of  law  and  reason,  and  strengthened  by  tbe  evident  tendency  of 
many  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  prove  that  defects  in  our  Re* 
presentative  System  have  been  amended  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  State  required. 

It  will  be  but  fair  here  to  state,  that  I  consider  no  one,  who 
votes  for  goin^;  into  the  Committee,  as  at  all  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill :  1  consider  such  a  vote  as  merely  sanctioning  the 
assertion  that  the  state  of  the  Representative  System  is  such  as 
to  require  consideration  in  this  House,  with  a  view  to  its  amend- 
ment. 

I  well  know,  that  in  advocating  the  propriety  of  an  extended 
change,  I  shall  be  opposed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  some, 
the  sophistries  of  others,  and  the  fears  of  many— fears  which  it 
has  been  the  object  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  to  excite  on 
all  occasions,  and  through  them  to  carry  on  tbe  Government  of 
this  country — a  system  which  has  never  been  considered  as  auspi- 
cious to  tbe  existence  of  liberty  in  any  country,  or  at  any  period. 
It  was  first  commenced.at  the  French  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
cover  his  abandonment  of  his  early  principles,  and  his  adoption 
of  that  very  system  under  which  he  had  declared  no  minister  could 
act  honestly.  This  mode  has  been  carried  on  to  the  present  day,  and 
our  minds,  it  seems,  are  still  to  be  alarmed  by  visions  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  to  be  realised  whenever  the  people  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  those   Elective  privileges  which   their  ancestors  once 
peaceably  enjoyed.     I  should  have  thought  that  a  participation  in 
acknowleged  rights  and  benefits,  was  not  the  surest  incentive  to 
treason  and  disaffection — but  rather  a  security  for  submission  and 
tranquillity.     It  was  on  the  latter  principle,  I  imagine,  that  our 
ancestors  acted,  when  they  granted  the  solicitations  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham,  and  recorded  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  on  the  Statute  Book,  their  conviction  that  afford- 
ing large  classes  of  the  community  an  interest  in  the  Constitution, 
was  the  best,  and  wisest,  and  safest  mode  of  providing  for  its  well- 
being  and  permanency. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  is  widely  differ- 
ent. They  obstinately  exclude  the  petitioners  of  the  present  day ; 
heap  on  them  every  term  of  reproach  which  the  ingenuity  of  wit, 
or  the  bitterness  of  sa^ccasm,  as  administered  by  the  Right  Hon* 
Member  for  Liverpool,'  can  supply,  and  then  express  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  at  the  feelings  which  they  hear  repeated  and^re- 

*  Mr.  CaDDing. 
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«cbotd  imtkl  tildes.    T0  i«pfM»  .tfacM^  innmn^filbla  ict«  of  re- 

•trtint  rand  cotrcion  ha^Q  Iweii  proposed  by  tbem^  ^nd  of  course 

adopted  *by  Pariiawtat.    The  c^t  of.pubbciy  mecftiog  to  diacutf^ 

.|»iiblic  affiiirs  hat  baen  iataliyi  abridged,  and  ilfae  result  of  this  in  an 

.awftilt**-sull60  ailance ;  atitt  ijbey  aia  npt  aatitfied :  mn  can  it  be  a 

.iiifttier  of  ti*rpri»e-r^the  debate  of  laat  ni§bt'  suffictently  abowa  Ihat 

they  do  not  forget  the  insecurity  of  power  founded  tm  force^  and 

foi!ce  afone.    Uenco  is  to  be  traced  the  ctnirse  of  all  their  pro- 

-oeediagBy  lending  manifeatlj  to  one  object«*<-the  repreasioo  of  ibat 

•  VKoioeMif  pnUk  cooiplaint;  which,  1  will  tali  tbeoii  may  yield  to 

.'Coiicitiationy  bui  5evor  wiilloaevu-iiy*  . 

Y«4,>in  ibe  midat  of  aU  their  aharatioas  of  the  la<ws  in  order  to 
smother  these  complaints,  they  at  the  same  time  talk  loudly  of 
t4ie  dangers  of  innovation'!  Who^  1  should  be  glad  to  aak^  are  the 
greatest  innovators  ?  They  who  seek  to  restora  the  purity  of  the 
iCoostitntion  I  -or  they  who  stisfiend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aci*^ 
pass  indamnity  Sillsr^^^suspttid  die  r%ht  of  puUicly  meeting-^ wfad 
iattadc  Ibe  libeity  <tf  the  pneas  by:taaation  and  banisbaient  .^•^^•Tbefley 
.and  nsany  other  ataooities  have  been  penpelraled  by  the  aninid- 
^tera  opposite^  and ,  yot  they  have  the  effrontery  to  eharge  others 
.H^ith.tliat  very  cnaae,  of  wriiich  they/  above  ail  meh,  are  .mcit 
tguihf.  On  my.  part,  I  deny  .^  eharge  of  innoviation  :  I  askjia 
inivilegea^  which  h»«e  nait  already  .been  ettjo^ed  by  our  anoestota^ 
<a«id.to  Mibicfa .  1  do  Dot.eofuider  tlieir  posterity  as  entiried  oa  every 
^fouMl  both  iofjuBtfce  and  expediency. 

JBefone  I  eonclude,  i  must  notice  two  argunMuts  which  hara 
tgnaat^  been  insisted  .on  as  fatal  to  Refovnv  The  one  ia,  thai 
4he  firesent  System,  however  fudty^  in  theory,  worke  well  in  prac* 
4ice ;  the  either,  thai  were:  it  sot  for  rotten  boroughs^  men  of  talent, 
wMhout  property,  would  be.eschided  frotfi  seats  in  diis  House; 
Tballbis  System  works  well  in  practice  for  Ike  honorable  gen« 
4a»eii  opposite,  their  friends,  their  relations,  and.  thfeir  famitliBS^ 
J  cannot  deny :  the  fact  is  ntiqiiestionahly  proved  hy^  a  refei«nce 
4o  the  place  lists  and  pension  lists;  hut  that  ft  wcM'ks  ill  for  the 
Kountry,  is  as  surely  deoionatmted  by  a  view  of  its  present  state  and 
xsondttion. .  if  any  man  will  prove  to  me  that  the  country  is  rich, 
florishing  and  contented — happy  at  home,  afid  jaspeeted  abroad 
-T*l  will  (hen  own  to  liimrfhaC  the  System  works  m  well  fej-  the 
|)eapk9  as  it  eitidently  does  for  the  gentkmen  oppiosite.  As  for 
jribo  other  aasertioa,^  deny  that  :thei  eifect^  a  Reform  would  be  to 
oxehide  men  of  talent,  without  property,  frfMn  the  House  of  Com* 
moiMU  History  baa  always:  inroved,  ithat  i:AarfMStera  of  auch  a  de^ 
aeriptioubbaiFe  muc^  sooner  found  their  kvel  under.a  free  .'and  .oon* 

*  On  Yeomanry  Corps^  in  tbs  Army  Estimates. 
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•tiHriMnnUy  RephnsicntAtive  GotPtnuiienti  than  imderv  corrupt  or  a 
4e4>0ftil:  l>iie.  But  oVen  if  <iml  were  the  Casey  1  iiold  k  to  be  no  ergu*- 
nient  against  Reform.  For,  ivea  this  House  origindly  intended  ae^ 
theatre  for  the  display  of  talents  and  abilities  i  Or  was  it  provided  as 
an  institutioDi  forming  a  check  oo  the  power  of  the  Crown  { in  which 
honesty  and  independence^  would  be  infinitely  more  valuable,  es- 
pecially in  the  exercise  of  its  most  important  function,  the  manage*- 
ment  of  the  public  revenue,  than  fdl  the  rhetorical  exhibitions 
which  could  be  held  up  to  popular  admiration.  If  this  latter  be 
the  correct  view  of  the  question,  thes  I  submit  that  i  am  entitled 
to  make  the  talents  of  tba  members  secondary  to  the  purity  of  the 
H^ouaet  To  take  the  case  bio  private  life^  1  mustconfeia,  that  in 
my  own  establishment,  I  would  much  rather  be  served  by  a  man  of 
plain,  downright,  even  stupid  honesty,  than  by  the  most  eminently 
gifted  rascal  that  ever  wore  a  livery. 

1  fear  that  I  have  detained  the  House  too  long ;  but  the  question 
is  so  extensive  and  complicated,  that  even  now  I  feel  conscious 
that  I  must  have  omitted  mimy  arguments  and  statements  which 
h€9LT  strongfy  oti  the  case.  ,AU  1  beg  is,  that  it<  merits  «Hiy  tret 
ht  affected  by  my  demerits ;  and  that  the  House  wiH  coainder  im 
irealiind  serious  claims  on  tbeh*  attention,  without  any  reference  to 
its  advocate.  This  is  not  a  time  at  which  public  opinion  can 
be  trifled  %ffUh ;  it  is  making  rapid  and  mighty  progress  tbroiigb- 
fMft  the  world.  Wherever  it  is  rcsiatMl,  as  in  Italy,  the  neaulta 
are  deplorable,  and  all  tend  to  aome  ^reat  convulsion.  Vi^te  its 
power  and  justice  ai*e  acknowleged,  as  m  Spain,  the  prospect  is  most 
4;heerii^.  We  see  disaffection  instantaneously  quelled— venerable 
amd  roiten  abuses  dreformed^-^mperitition  eradicaied^^and*  the 
Monarch  and  the  people  united  under  a  Conslitlitiovi,  vi4ich 
alike  secures  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  the  liberties  of  the  other. 
May  1  not  then  consistently  bail  the  rising  of  this  star^  in  what  was 
once  the  nK^  gloomy  portion  of  the  European  horiaon^  at  a  light 
to  show  us  the  way  tbrcnigh  ail  our  dangers  land  difficaitiee-^»B  a 
ilpteridid  memorial  of  the  all^conquering  power  of«  ipvblic 
0P1N10JM  f  If  there  be  any,  who  deny  the  existence  of  that  feet- 
ing  in  thiis  country,  steadily  <:Urected  towarda  a  reformation  of  aM 
fmblic  abuaes,  1  an  not  one  of  ihose^  If  tiwre  be  any,  who 
itiritik  from  iidvocatiug  this  great  and  vital  queslion  in  this  Howse, 
ar^d  thus  attempting  to  st6m  the  torrent  of  corruption^  on  account 
of  4m  obloquy  or  wumny  by  which  they  may  be  assailed^  again 
X  aay,  1  am  Aot  one  of  thoat, — 

•  •••► Though  perils  did 

Abound  as  thick  as  theagijt  ooukl  maice  them,  and 
Appear  in  fbrms  aiore  horrid — ^jret  my  duty, 
As dot^  a  rock  against  Iha  efaidtfigilood, 
Shoaidthe  apprMch  of  this  wild  nver  break, 
4nd  stand  unshaken. 
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Sir^   I  mttve  you,  that    this  House   do  resdfe  itm^f  iolo  « 
CoMinittee  of  tbe  whole  House,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
preseutation  of  the  peofrie  in  Parliament.  . 


BILL 

For  effecting  a  Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People 

in  Parliament. 


vPeeamble. 


W>CBSAS  many  boroughs  and'  towns  in  England  and  Wales  which  now 
send  burgesses  \o  parJiament  have  fallen  greatly  into  decay,  and  contain 
but  few  voters  to  return  such  member^  to  parliament  t  and  whereas  many 
other  towns  and  places  of  great  wesdth  population  and  consequence  do  not 
return  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament :  and  whereas  many  persons  inhab^ 
tants  and  householders  in  various  parts  of  England  acid  Wales  have  no 
right  to  vote  at  and  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  any  members  to  serve 
in  parliainenty  and  yet  are  liable  to  all  payments  rates  and  taxes  granted  by 
parliament  equallv  with  persons  voting  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  and  are  therefore  equally  interested  and  concerned  with  them 
to  be  truly  and  faithfully  represented  in  parliament;  by  means  whereof  the 
representation  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Commons  House 
of  parliament  has  become  and  is  greatly  defective :  and  whereas  it  is  just 
an$l  equitable  that  that  which  affects  all  should  be  imposed  only  by  tbe 
common  assent  of  all,  and  that^none  should  be  taxed  but  by  their  represen* 
tatives  duly  and  fsurly  chosen  ^nd  returned  by  themselves;  for  remedy 
whereof  therefore,  and  for  the  promoting  and  maintaining  the  pros|ierity  <h 
the  crown  and  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the  people, 

[Boroughs  returning  Members  at  present  not  to  return  after  the  present 
Parliament,  except  the  two  Universities.]  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled^ 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  termination  of 
this  present  Parliament,  the  several  cities  towns  boroughs  cinque  ports  and 
other  places  within  England  and  Wales,  which  have  heretofore  been  accustom- 
ed to  return  citizens  burgesses  and  barons  to'serve  in  parliament,  save  only  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  shall  from  thenceforth  cease  to 
return  such  citizens  burgesses  and  barons  as  aforesaid  to  serve  in  parliament 
as  heretofore. 

[England  and  Wales  divided  into  Districts  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
Members  to  Parliament.]  And  for  tbe  providing  more  fully  and  equally  for 
the  due  representation  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  in  tlie  Ck>mmons 
House  of  Parliament^  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  several  coimties  cities 
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Iwrouglis  toWQs  and  other  places  tlirotighout  England  and  Wales,  ifialli  for 
the  returning  of  m^oibers  to  parliament  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act« 
•lie  divided  into  the  several  districts  of  boroughs  contained  in  the  Schedule 
to  this  Act  annexed  marked  (A);  and  that  from  and  after  the  termination 
of  this  present  parliament  each  of  the  said  several  districts  shMll  in  all 
future  parliaments  to  he  holden  in  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  return  such  one  or  more  member  or  members  to  rcnre* 
sent  such  districts  respectively  In  parliament  as  are  set  and  placed  agaktst 
ituch  districts  respectively  in  the  said  Schedute  hereunto  annexed  markra  (A) 
to  he  elected  and  returned  in  manner  hereinafter  provided. 
'  [When  the  Town  at  which  the  election  is  directed  to  be  held  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Sheriff,  all  places  in  that  District  to  be  held  to  be  withii 
his  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act]  And  whereas  certain  parts 
vi  some  such  districts  are  situated  in  separate  and  distinct  shires  counties 
or  jurisdictions ;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  for  the  purposes^  of 
this  Act  every  parish  village  hamlet  or  other  place  whatsoever  forming 
part  of  any  sucB  district  shall  be  taken  and  held  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  be  in  the  same  shire  county  and  jurisdiction  wherein  the  place 
whereat  the  election  for  stich  district  is  hereby  directed  to  he  held  as  bem- 
inafler  provided  shall  be  situated,  and  !A)atl  from  and  after  the  issuing  of  the 
Writ  tor  holding  any  such  election  as  hereinaAer  provided  be  taken  to  be 
Hibject  in  all  respects,  for  the  purposes  of  such  election  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion.of  the  peace  during  the  continuance  of  the  same,  to  the  authority  con- 
trol and  jurisdictioh  of  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  and  all  magistrates  of  that 
shire  or  county  wherein  such  place  appointed  for  holding  such  election  as 
hereinafter  provided  shall  be  situate,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  returning 
officer  of  such  district,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  fiarish  township  village 
hamlet  and  other  place  forming  part  of  such  district  had  been  actually 
situate  in  the  same  shire,  county,  and  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the 
same  control  and  jurisdiction  as  such  place  appointed  for  holding  such 
election. 

{Writs  to  be  issued  by  Lord  Chancellor  on  new  Parliaments.]  And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  when  any  new  parliament  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  summoned  or  called,  that  in  lieu  of  the  writs  heretofore  issued  by  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  for  the  election  and  return  of  citizens 
burgesses  and  barons  for  cities  boroughs  towns  cinque  ports  and  other 
places  other  than  the  several  shires  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  said 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  said  L(»rd  High  Clumcellor 
shall  issue  writs  made  and  sealed  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  in  Irke 
manner  as  writs  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  be  issued  for  the  ehsc- 
tion  and  return  of  such  cirizens  burgesses  and  barons  as  aforesaid,  which  aild 
writs  shall  be  directed  to  the  sheritfor  sheriflfs  of  each  and  every  county  of 
Great  Britadn  and  Wales ;  whereby  the  said  sheriffs  respectively  sliall  be  com- 
manded to  cause  to  be  elected  freely  and  indifferently  such  member  or  mem- 
bers for  each  and  every  district  within  the  county  baili^tek  or  jurisdiction 
ef  such  sheriff  or  sheriffs  respectively  asarein  this  Act  directed  and  required 
to  be  elected  and  returned,  and  such  sheriffs  respective W  shall  be  thereby 
required  to  return  the  same  in  like  manner  as  such  sheriffs  or  other  persons, 
to  whom  such  writs  for  the  election  of  citizens  burgesses  and  barons,  as 
aforesaid  have  heretofore  been  directed,  have  been  required  to  return  such 
citizens  burgesses  and  barOns,  and  such  writs  shall  be  forwarded  conveyed 
delivered  and  transmitted  to  and  received  and  dealt  with  by  such  sheriffs' 
respectiyely  in  like  manner  as  writs  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  are  now  required  to  be  forwarded  conveyed  delivered  and  trans- 
mitted received  and  dealt  with  uiider  and  by  virtue  of  the  several  Acts 
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matje  and  now  in- force  concerning  the  delivery  and  conveyance  of  writs  for 
the  eiecticia  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

^Qn  a  Vacancy  Speaker  to  issue  bis  Warrant]  And  be  k  further  enacted^ 
thM  during  the  sitting  of  any  parliament  which  shall  be  held  after  the  ter^ 
mina^on  of  this  present  parliament,  when  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
representation  of  auy  such  district  or  districts  throughout  England  and 
Wales  as  aforesaid  by  the  death  or  other  removal  of  any  member  or  raem^ 
bers  having  represented  such  district  or  otherwise,  such  writ  or  writs  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  issued  for  supplying  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  thereby 
occasioned,  directed  to  the  shennor  sheriffs  of  the  county  or  counties  re* 
epectlvelywiierein  such  district  or  districts  shall  be  situated  respectively, 
in  like  manner  as  writs  for  the  choosinj;  and  returning  citizens  outnesses 
and  barons  are  now  issued  during  the  sitting  of  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
according  to  the  ancient  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  commons  house  of 
parliament  in  that  behalf  accustomed  and  used,  and  the  several  Acts  made 
and  now  in  force  respecting  the  issuing  of  the  same. 

SWho  shall  be  Returning  Officers.— Magistrates  to  be  elected  by  Qverseeri 
Church  wardens  as  Returning  Officers.}  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
for  the  providing  of  fit  and  competent  persons  to  be  returning  officers  in  the 
said  severar  districts  respectively,  the  churchwardens  chapelwardens  ao4 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  e^ch  and  every  parish  township  chapelry  hamlet  or 
otber  division  in  each  and  every  of  the  said  several  districts  shall  on  ihe 
fourth  Monday  next  after  Easter  day,  or  in  default  thereof  so  soon  after  as 
they  shall  be  required  by  public  notice  in  writing  signed  by  any  two  inhabi* 
tant  householders  of  such  district,  cr  by  any  one  magistrate  having  juris** 
diction  in  such  district,  and  published  in  some  newspaper  usually  circulating 
in  such  district,  in  each  and  every  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  meet 
in  the  vestry  room  or  other  most  usual  place  of  holding  vestrie^  within  the 
principal  town  village  parish  township  chapelry  hamlet  or  other  division,  of 
such  district  wl^reat  the  election  for  such  district  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
holden  as  hereiiiafter  provided,  and  after  electing  a  chairmarvof  such  meet-> 
ing,;who  shall  have  the  casting  vote  in  such  meetings  on  all  questions  put 
to  the  vote  at  such  meeting  where  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  votes  on 
such  questions,  but  who  shall  not  otherwise  vote  thereon,  shall  proceed  to 
elect^  by  a  majority  of  voices  of  those  present  at  such  meeting  some  one 
acting  magistrate  within  such  district  or  within  some  borough  town  or  other 
separate  jurisdiction  within  such  district,  if  any  such  thei^e  shaii  be,  and  if 
not  then  some  acting  magistrate  within  the  borough  town  hundred  riding 
county  or  other  division  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate,  such  roagis- 
trate  not  being  a  peer  of  the  realm  or  clerk  in  holy  orders,  to  become  and 
apt  as  returning  officer  for  such  district  for  which  he  shall  be  so  chosen  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  year  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  June  next  aflev 
such  day  of  election,  and  until  some  other  person  shall  be  duly^  chosen  in  bis 
stead  as  such  returning  officer,  and  such  magistrate  shall  be  and  beconaey 
when  so  chosen  and  elected  as  aforesaid,  the  returning  officer  of  such  districi; 
for  the  year  conimencing  from  ruch  first  day  of  June  next  after  such  day  of 
election  and  until  some  other  person  shall  be  duly  chosen  in  his  stead  as  SQcbr 
returning  officer,  and  shall  after  notice  of  such  election  by  the  chairmati  of 
such  meeting,  which  notice  such  chairman  is  hereby  required  to  give  ia 
writing  to  such  magistrate  and  also  to  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  the  county 
wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate  within  twenty  da^s  next  after  such 
election,  be  bound  to  perform  and  execute  all  the  duties  of  such  returning 
officer,  and  to  preside  at  all  elections  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  uk 
parliament  within  the  district  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen  such  returning 
<^fficcr  as  aforesaid,  during  the  time  that  he  shall  be  and  continue  such  return- 
ing officer,  and  shall  execute  all  such  duties  in  like  manner  and  shall  take 
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the  like:  oaths  aiHVbe<sii)^e<;t  to  tbe  likepaiiK  penalties  rules  lawsregulatiptia 
directions  immunities  ana  disqualifications  as  the  returning  officers  af  any 
borough  town  cinque  port  or  other  place  now  sending  qaembers  to  parlia** 
ment,  excepting  as  is  herein  otherwise  particularly  provided  and  -enacted  3 
provided  suwavS)  that  no  such  magistrate  shall  be  eligible  to  be  or  shall  be 
elected  as  such  returning  officer  for  two  successive  years,  or  shall  be  bound 
to  accept  the  office  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  returuing  officer  for  the 
same  district  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  such  magistrate's  having 
been  the  returning  officer  of  such  district. 

^Ret^rning  Officer  giving  Notice  to  Sheriffs  may  appoint  a  Deputy y  and 
Office  where  Duties  of  Keturning  Officer  shall  be  executca«]  And  be  it  further 
enacted)  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such  magistrate  who  shall  be 
chosen  and  elected  the  returning  officer  of  any  such  district  to  nominate  and 
appoint  some  fit  and  proper  person  or  persons  as  his  deputy  or  deputies,  and  to 
liame  and  appoint  some  place  or  office  within  such  district,  giving  notice  there- 
of to  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  the  county  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate^ 
fv^iere  the  duties  of  such  returning  officer  shall  and  may  be  performed ;  and 
any  person  or  persons  accepting  such  nomination  and  appointme.nt>  shall  be 
bound  to  perform  and  execute  all  the  dutiesof  such  returning  officer  (ex- 
cepting the  duty  of  presiding  at  elections  in  such  district,  which  every 
returning  officer  shall  be  bound  to  perform  in  person  excepting  in  the  case 
of  serious  illness  or  some  urgent  and  sudden  necessity,  in  which  case  such 
deputy  or  deputies  may  act  in  his  behalO  in  like  manner  as  any  returning 
emcer  would  be  likewise  bound  to  perform  the  same;  and  all  notices  pre- 
cepts and  other  proceedings  served  at  such  place  shall  be  held  to  be  good  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,and  binding  on  such  returning  officer  as  if  the  same 
))ad  been  servea  at  the  d  welliijg  house  of  such  returning  officer,  any  thing  hereia 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  any  returning  officer,  or  de- 
puty returning  officer,  and  each  of  them  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per  • 
form  his  duty  as  such  returning  officer  or  deputy  returning  officer,  when  duly 
required  so  to  do,  shall  forfeit  £  with  treble  costs,  for  each  and  every 

such  instance  of  refusal  or  neglect,  to  any  person  suing  for  the  same  in  any  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster. 

[Returning  Officer  act:ing  corruptly  to  be  imprisoned,  and  rendered  inea^ 
pable  of  acting  as  a  Magistrate  or  holding  any  Office  under  the  Crown.] 
And  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  corrupt  and  partial  copduct  of  re- 
turning officers  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  dis- 
tricts, be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  returning  officer  or  deputy  returning 
officer  who  shall  be  by  due  course  of  law  convicted  of  liaving  acted  cor- 
ruptly or  partially  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  of  returning  officer  or  deputy 
returning  officer  of  any  such  district,  at  any  election  of  member  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  such  district,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  liigh  misdemeai- 
nor,  and  be  imprisoned  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  tliree  years  nor  less 
than  one  year,  as  to  the  court,  before  whom  such  returning  officer  shall  be 
tiried,  shall  seem  fit  and  meet ;  and  such  person  so  convicted  shall  from 
thenceforth  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  inagistrate  or  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  Crown. 

[Magistrates  may  decline,  and  pay  ^^200  Fine  to  the  Poor  J  And  whereas 
it  may  happen  that  in  some  instances  magistrates  may  be  chosen  returmog 
officers  for  districts  for  which  such  magistrates  may  have  an  idea  of  offering 
themselves  as.  candidates  for  the  representation  thereof:  and  whereas  such 
magistrates  would  be  disqualified  by  theexisting  laws  as  sudti  returning  offi- 
cers from,  representing  the  district  for  which  they  were  respectively  such 
returning  officers^  and  might  therefore  be  prevented  from  offering  them- 
selves as  such  candidates ;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  if  any 
foi^istraile  shall  be  chosen  or  elected  returning  officer  of  any  district  for 
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wluch  he  may  intend  to  off^r  himself  as  a  candidate  lo  represent  iach  di^' 
trict  in  parliament,  it  shall  and  ma)r  be  lawful  for  any  such  magistrate,  on 
giving  notice  to  the  sherfif  or  sheriffs  of  the  county  whereiti  such  diatrict 
shall  be  situate,  and  paying  a  finie  of  £900  to  truch  she^ffor  sheriffs  for  thi 
use  of  the  pobrof  the  several  parishes  hamlets  tiHagfes  ch'apelrie»  townships 
or  other  divisions  within  the  district  whereof  lie  shall  oe  so  chosen  or 
elected  such  returning  officer,  and  to  be  paid  by  sucb  sheriff  or  sherifib  fo 
tbm  respective  overseers  of  the  poor  thereof,  to  decline  to  act  as  such  return- 
ing officer  on  such  "election;  and  every  such  sheriff  or  sherifi^  on  tb^re^ 
celpt  of  such  notice;  and  also  when  and  as  often  as  any  vacancy  shall  occor 
in  the  office  of  retiiruin^  officer  in  any  district  within  the  bailiwick  or  juris-' 
diction'  of  such  sheriffor  Sheriffs  hy  reason  of  the  death  of  such  returninjg 
officer,  or  by  any  such  returning  officer  becoming  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
clerk  in  orders  or  otherwise,  shall  forthwith  cause  good  and  sufficient  notices 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  respective  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelries 
townships  and  other  divisions  within  such  district,  commanding  them  to 
meet  at  some  time  to  be  mentioned  in  such  notices,  and  at  the  usual  place 
of  such  meeting,  to  be  also  mentioned  in  siich  notices,  for  the  purpose  df 
electing  some  other  such  magistrate  as  and  for  the  returning  officer  df  sach 
district,  and  such  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
shall  accordingly  meet  in  pursuance  of  such  notices  and  shall  proceed  to  the 
election  of  some  other  such  magistrate  as  and  fdr  snch  returning  officer  in 
like  manner  as  is  hereby  prescribed  and  directed  for  the  annual  election  of 
such  returning  officers ;  and  any  such  magistrate  so  elected  Ht  such  mMtiHg 
shall  serve  as  such  returning  officer  for  the  current  year  of  such  etoctionj 
and  until  some  other  person  shall  be  duly  chosen  as  hereinbefore  provided 
as  such  returning  officer.  > 

[Sheriff  to  issue  Precept  to  elect  on  Monday  next,  *fter  two  clear-'Diiyitf 
Notice.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  termination  of 
this  present  parliament  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  each  and  every  county 
throughout  England  and  Wales  shall  forthwith,  on  the  receipt  of  any  sucft 
writ  or  writs  as  aforesaid  for  the  electioh  and  return  df  an^r  member  or  mem-: 
hers  for  any  district  or  districts  within  his  or  their  baihwick  or  jurisdiction, 
make  out,  and  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  said 
writ  deliver,  his  or  their  precept  or  precepts  under  his  or  their  seal  or  seals 
to  the  returning  officer  or  each  and  every  district  within  the  bailiwick  of  such 
sheriff  or  sheriffs  for  which  such  member  bt  members  shall  be  directed  to 
be  elected  or  returned,  reciting  the  said  writ  and  commanding  such  return-* 
ing  officer  to  proceed  to  such  election  and  to  make  bis  election  of  the  itoem- 
ber  or  members  who  shall  be  chosen  for  such  district,  to  such  sheriffor  sh^ 
riffs  according  to  due  course  of  law;  and  every  such  returnin|^  officer  upon' 
the  back  of  the  same  precept  shall  indorse  the  day  of  his  recapt  thereof  iiiF 
the  presence  of  the  party  of  whom  he  received  such  precept,  and  shall  within 
thirty-six  hours  then  next  following  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  of  election,  and  shall  proceed  to  election  thereupon  on  th^ 
Monday  next  after  two  clear  days,  whereof  Sunday  may  be  one,  frc^m  the' 
tiuM  of  giving  such  notice, 

[Public  Notices  to  be  affixed  on  all  Churches  and  Market  Places.]  And  be  ft 
further  enacted,  that  besides  the  public  notice  to  be  given  as  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  returning  officer  of  every  district,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  respectively  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  such  pre- 
cept as  cofnveniently  may  be,  and  not  later  in*  any  case  than  by  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  on  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  to 
cause  public  ^otices  in  writing  to  her  affixed  in  some  conspicuqus-  part 
on  the  principal  door  of  every  church  or  chapel ^  and  also  on  the  inarket 
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-pfeee^  or  If  none  then  on  some  other  most  cohspicubiis  place  Within 
09€ry  parish  township  chapehy  ban) let  or  other  place  within  the  district 
vrher^of  thcgr  shall  he  such  returning  officers  respectively,  stating  the  time 
and  fiiace  or  holding  such  election,  and  the  places,  if  more  than  at  the  place 
of  holding  such  election  as  hereinafter  provided,  where  an jr  votes  within 
such  district  may  be  tendered  and  recorded,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  use 
the  several  forms  contained  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  marked  (JS) 
9i%  the -same  may  be  applicable  to  sach  purpose. 

[Right  of  Voting.]    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  afler  the 
termination  of  this  present  parliament  the  right  of  election  of  a  member  or 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  several  districts  in  England  «nd 
Wales  as  aforesaid  respectively,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in'the 
inhabitant  householders  withm  such  districts  respectively  who  shall  have 
been  bona  fide  rated  to  the  church  or  poor  within  such  district  respectively,  or 
shall  have  been  assessed  towards  fnA  shall  have  paid  any  direct  public  taxes 
within  such  districts  respectively  for  six  calendar  months  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  election,  not  having  for  such  time  received  alms  or  charity  in  the 
way  of  parochial  relief,  and  in  none  others,  except  as  is  hereinafter  particu- 
larly provided  ;  and  that  from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  and 
for  every  such  inhabitant  householder  within  any  such  district  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  at  any  election  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament 
for  such  district  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  vote  for  such  mem- 
ber or  members  at  such  election  :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  no  person  or 
peFSoas  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  who  would  be  disqualified 
fiom  voting  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  according  to  the 
laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  disqualification  of  any  person  or  persons 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  any  members  to  serve  at  this  present  time  in  par- 
liament, except  persons  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  who  are  here- 
by declared  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  elections;  and  the  returning  officer 
for  the  tin>e  being  of  every  such  district  as  aforesaid  to  whom  the  return  of 
every  writ  or  precept  for  the  election  of  any  member  or  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  any  such  district  shall  belong,  shall  return  to  the  sheriff  or 
sheriffs  of  the  county  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate  the  person  or 
persons  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  district  who  shall  have  the  major 
number  of  such  votes  within  such  district,  not  being  disqualified  from  voting 
as  aforesaid. 

[Oaths  to  be  taken.}  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  person  or 
persons  before  he  or  they  is  or  are  admitted  to  poll  at  any  such  election  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  if  duly  required  so  to  do,  take  and  subscribe  all  the  several 
oaths  and  make  all  the  sever^  affirmations  and  declarations  directed  by  the 
laws  now  in  force  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  and  made  by  persons  voting  in 
the  election  of  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament  at  this  present  time,  as  far 
asthe  same  may  be  applicable  to  such  person  or  persons  respectively,  ex- 
cepting only  the  oath  generally  called  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  decla- 
ration generally  called  the  declaration  of  test,  and  such  oaths  and  declarations 
as  relate  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion ;  and  every  inhabitant  householder 
before  he  is  admitted  to  poll  at  any  such  election  shall,  in  addition  thereto, 
if  required  by  any  candidate  at  such  election  or  apy  person  having  a  right  to 
vote  at  such  election^  first  take  the  oath,  or,  being  a  quaker,  the  solemn  affir- 
mation following ;  that  is  to  say, 
'  I,il.  £,,  (iign^mg  hU trade xnr prof euion)  do  swear  (or,  solemnly  affirm) 
that  I  am  an  mhabitant  householder  of  this  district,  and  that  the  place 
of  my  abode  is  at  in  the  parish  (er,  hamlet,  &c.  as  the  ctue 

ttayhe)  of  (gtating  hu- place  ofrtsiience)  in  this  district,  and 

t  .  .that.1  have  for  the  space  oi  six  months  immediately  previous  to  this- 
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electH>ny,to  the  best  of  my  kDowl€<]ge  and  belief,  been  rated  to  lite  te. 

jjief  of  the  poor  of  the  .said. parish  (or,  hamlet,  &c.)  of  .  .     ti| 

:  this  district,  or  have  been  asi^essed  toward^  and  have  paid  direct  public 

taxes  within  the  said  parish  (or,  hamlet,  6^c.)  and  that  1  am  twenty-one 

,y«ars  of  ago  to  the.  best  of  my  kDowledge  and  belief,  and  have  not  b&* 

ibre  been  polled  at  this  ele<;tion  fur  this  alstrict/ 

Whiob  oath  or  solemn,  affirmation  the  returning  officer  of  such  election,  or 

his  deputy  or  any  poll  clerk,,  or  person  taking  the  poll,  shall  be  and  are  hereby 

authorised  and  empowered  and  required  to  administer. 

.[Persons  now.  entitled  to  vote  for  any  Borpugh,&c.  to  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  Life* — Oath,  to  be  taken.]  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  any  person  or  persons  who  may  now  have,  or  who  shall  before  the  ter- 
mination of  this  i^resent  parliament  acquire,  a  perfect  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  any  citis^en  burgess  or>  baron  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city 
borough  town  cinque,  port  or  other  place  now  sendmg  members  to  parlia- 
ment, shall  after  the  termination  of  this  present  parliament  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  respect  of. such  right  of  voting  now  had  or  before  the  termination  of 
this  present  parliament  acquired)  and  so  long  as  such  right  shall  continue  vested 
in  such  person  or  persons,  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  to  servet 
in  parliament  for  the  district,  or  districts  if  more  than  one,  wherein  such  city 
borough  town  cinque  port  or  other  place  shall  be  situate^  although  such  per*t 
SOB  or  persons  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  householder  or  inhabitants  house-* 
holders  qualitied  to.  vote  at  such  election  or  elections ;  any  thing  herein  con-i 
gained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  and  such  person  or  persons, before 
he  or  they  is  or  are  admitted  to  poll  at  any  such  election,  shall,  if  required 
by  any  candidate  or  any  person  having  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election,  £rsl 
take  the  oath,  or  being  a  quaker,  maKe  the  solemn  affirmation  following; 
that  is  to  say, . 
'  ly.  A*  B.) .  (meniiomng  hU  trade  or  profession)  do  swear  (or,  solemnly  af^ 
firm)  that  I  reside  at  (mentioning  his  place  of  residence)  and  that  I  had 
on  the  .    day  of  (mentioning  the  da^  on  which  thit 

.  present  pariiameni  shall  terminate)  a  perfect  right  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  burgesses  (or,  citizens,  &c.)  to<  serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
(or^  town,&c.  a»  the  case  may  be)  of  (stating  the  borough 

or  town)  as  ^.^stating  the  right  of  voting)  and  that  such  ri^ht  still  r&* 
mains  vested  in 'me  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  ;  and  that 
1  have  not  before  been  polled  at  this  election  for  this  district.' 
[Place  of  Election  and  Duration  of  Poll.l  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  election  for  each  and  every  of  the  said  districts  shall  be  had  and  held  at 
such  place  and  .  places  within  the  said  districts  respectively  as  are  put  and 
placed  ojpposite  to  the  said  several  districts  respectively  in  the  schedule  here« 
to  annexed  marked  (A)  and  named  in  the  said  schedule  as  the  place  of  hold-^ 
i-ngsuch  elections  respectively,  and  in  no  other  place  or  pl)aces  except  in  the 
case  of  any  extcaoirdinary  and  urgent  necessity;  and  such  elections  shall  re- 
spectively commence  be^re  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  first 
day  of  such  elections  respectively,,  and  shall  be  proceeded  in  and  conducted 
in  all  respects  as  elections  for  any  burgess  or  burgesses  for  anv  borough  or 
other  place  are  now  by  law  directed  to. be  proceeded  in  and  conducted^  except 
aa  herein  is  particularly  otherwise  provided  and  enacted :  Provided  never- 
theless, that  when  any*^  poll  shall  be  demanded  at  any  such  election,  such 
poiU  shall  commence  on  the  day  on  which  it  shall  be  demaoded^  or  on  the 
next  day  at  farthest,  and  shall  be  duly  and  regularly  proceeded  in  firom  day 
to*dajfV  and  shall  be  kept  open  for  eight  hours  at  the  least  in  each  day^  ex- 
cept the  day  of  demanding  the  same, .  between  the  hours  of  seven  ia  the 
iBorning  and  eight  in  the. evening,  till  the  same  be  finished^  but  so  that  no 
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shall  continue  more  thmn  ^ix  days  at  most,  including  the  first  da^; 
and  so  that  every  poll  slidl  be  finalty  closed  at  or  before  the  hour  of  three  iil 
the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday  next  after  the  first  commencement  of  the  saM 
Sections  ;  and  the  returning  offioet*  at  every  such  election  shaH  immediately 
or  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  withhi  one  hour  after  the  finsddose 
dfthepdllif  kept  open  tifl  the  sixth  day,  truly  feiiriy  and  publicly  declare 
thetiame  or  names  of  the  person  or  persous  who  have  the  majority  of  voted! 
on  Such  poll,  and  shall  forthwith  make  a  returti  of  sudi  person  or  pcfrsons, 
unless  such  returning  offieei^,  upon  scrutiny  being  demanded  by  any  candid 
date  or  any  two  or  more  electcfrs,  shall  deem  it  nece^^sary  to  grant  tlile  satnie, 
in  which  case  the  same  shall  be  proceeded  in  according  to  the  lawsnow  iii 
force  relating  to  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  at  this  pre- 
sent tiine. 

[Proper  Places  to  be  provided  for  polling  in.]  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  at  ev^ry  such  election  the  returning  officer  shall  appoint  make  hire  or 
erect,  or  cause  to  be  appointed  made  hired  or  erected,  such  numbers  of  con-t- 
▼entent  booths  or  pdlhng  places  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  not 
being  fewer  in  districts  where  one  member  shall  be  directed  to  be  returned 
than  four,  and  iii  districts  where  two  members  shall  be  directed  to  he  return-> 
ed  not  being  fewer  than  eighl^^as  shall  seem  to  him  necessary  and  conveni- 
ent, witih  good  and  free  separate  access  thereto  reiSpeetively^  for  taking  th^ 
poll  without  tumult  or  confusion,  which  3aid  booths  or  polling  ()laces  sbail 
fie  used  respectively  for  taking  the  poll  according  to  the  alphabetical  ordei^ 
«fthe  names  of  the  voters;  and  such  returning  offider  shall  affix  or  cause  to 
be  affixed  on  the  most  public  part  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  said  booths 
^r  polling  places  the  letter  or  letters  for  which  siich  booth  or  polling  place 
shall  be  allotted  or  designed,  and  a  sufficient  notification  of  theintent  there* 
of,  and  all  voters  shall  tender  and  give  their  votes  only  at  such  booth  or 
polling  place  as  shall  be  allotted  or  designed  for  the  letter  wherewith  thesor-* 
imme  or  such  voter  respectively  shall  commence,  exeepting  in  the  case  here- 
inafter provided  for;  and  such  returning  officer  shall  appoint  or  cause  to  be 
appointed  a  proper  clerk  or  clerks  at  each  of  the  said  booths  or  polling  pla- 
C^  to  take  the  poll  (which  said  clerk  or  clerks  shall  be  paid  such  reasonable 
sum  not  exceeding  one  guinea  per  day  each  clerk)  as  shall  appear  fit  and 
proper  to  such  returning  officer ;  and  the  said  returning  officer  shall  also 
give  notice  in  writing  before  the  commemrement  of  the  poll,  to  each  and 
0vcry  of  the  candidates  or  their  agents  at  such  election,  of  the  situation  of  all 
booths  or  polling  places  so  appoii^ed  made  hired  or  erected^  and  immediately 
on  the  increase  of  any  such  booths  and  poUiug  places,  of  6uch  additional 
booths  and  polling  places,  and  of  the  letters  to  which  each  of  such  booths  or 
polling  places  is  plotted  or  designed. 

[Oveirseers  to  make  and  send  Lists  of  Persons  rated/|  And  be  it  furtbet 
enacted^  that  the  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
fespeptively  of  every  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division 
having  separate  church  or  chapelwardens  or  separate  overseers  of  the  poor 
within  any  such  district,  shaQ  respectively,  ana  they  are  hereby  requir04 
within  one  fortnight  next  after  the  publication  of  any  and  all  poor  or  church 
4!>r chapel  rate  or  rates  for  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  or  ^township,  to  make 
4wt  atid  deliver  at  the  dwelling4iouse  of  the  returning  officer  or  at  the  office 
appointed  for  executing  the  duties  of  returning  officer  of  such  district^  an 
ailphabelical  list  or  lists  containing  in  alphabetical  arrangementtbe  surname 
of  every  person  rated  in  such  rate  or  rates  -to  the  church  or  poor  resp^c* 
lively  #itnin  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division,  tog^- 
thei^  with  the  Christian'  nariie  if  known  and  the  ^lace  of  abode  of  every 
such  person  within  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  d^  township;  imdl  everv 
^lldbtor^  assessed  taxes  collecting  v^j  ^^^h  taves  inithiin  any  part  of  suplr 
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district  ihjall  within  one  fortnight  next  after  the  receipt  of  aify  warr^pt  ta 
collect  such  taxes^  make  out  and  deliver  at  the  dwelling  houfte  of  )9uch;re- 
twning  officer  or  at  such  office  as  aforesaid,  an  alphabetical  li^t  or  lists  con- 
tainicg  in  alphabetical  arransement  the  surname  of  every  person  frpui 
whom  such  collector  shall  be  mr^cted^  in  and  by  such  warrant,  to  collect  ^ 
levy  any  such  taxes  within  any  part  of  such  district,  together,  with  the; 
Christian  name  if  known  and  the  place  of  abode  qf  every  such  person  within 
such  distridtj  and  every  returning  officer  of  such  district  shall  uponaoy 
election  to  be  held  for  such  district  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  copies^ 
U>  each  and  every  poll  clerk  appointed  by  such  returning  officer  of  sim;1i 
district,  of  such  part  of  such  alphabetical  lists  respectively  as  shall  contain 
the  names  of  persons  whose  names  commence  with  any  letters  for  .which 
thettooth  or  polling  place  for  which  such  poll  clerk  to  whom  the  same  shall 
be  delivered  shall  be  appointerl  shall  be  allotted  or  designed ;  and  in  case  of 
any  dispute  as  to  any  vote  at  any  such  election^  the  ppli  clerk,  to  whom  any 
vote,  shall  be  tendered  at  such  election,  shall,  if  re(|uired  by  anv  ca^ulidate; 
or  aeent  or  by  any  elector,  refer  to  such  list,  and  if  the  name  of  the  persoo- 
t  enuring  iHich  vote  shall  not  appear  in  such  copy  or  copies  of  such  li«t$or 
any  of  them,  then  such  vote  so  tendered  shall  not  be  received  by  such 
poll  clerk  without  a  written  or  other  authprit^y  as  hereinafter  provided,  from 
the  returning  officer  at  such  election,  after  investigating  such  vote,  to  re- 
ceive the  same :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  give  power  to  any  poll  clerk  or  poll  clerks  to  decide  on  any, 
objection  taken  to  any  vote,  other  than  the  name  of  the  voter  tendcping 
such  vote  not  being  contained  in  any  such  list  or  lists.  _  .  i 

[In  Districts  consisting  of  more  than  one  Parish  where  Voters  reaidei 
more  than  Five  Miles  from  place  of  election^  Votes  may  be  tendered  to 
Overseers  of  the  Parish  where  Vpters  are  resident]  And  for  the  purposa  o(\ 
lessening  the  expense-of  elections,  and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  vot^s, 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  any  district  consisting  of  more  than  one  pi^ 
rish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  for  which  there  shall  be^ 
separate  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  wherein  any  part  ofsuch  district  shall  be 
more  than  five  miles  distant  by  the  direct  and  nearest  horse  or  carriage^ 
road  from  the  place  at  which  the  election  shall  be  directed  to  be  held^it, 
shall  be  lawful  forany  person  or  persons  baving.a  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  district  and  resi* 
ding  above  five  miles,  from  the  place  of  such  election,  to  tender  his  and 
their  vote  and  votes  for  such  district,  if  he  or  they  shall  be  willing  so  to  dOt 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  towioship  or, 
other  division  within  such  district  wherein. he  or  they  shall  be  a  householder 
or  householders,  or  to  some  one  or  more  ofsuch  overseers  or  to  their  sufficient 
depiity  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  hereinafter  provided,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  bS  appointed  for  receiving  such  votes,  as  hereinafter  pron 
vided;  and  allvotes^  so  tendered  shall  be  received  and  recorded  by  the  over- 
seer or  overseers  or  their  suffi^cient  deputy  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  ten- 
dered in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  be  as  good  and  valid  for 
the  candidate  or  person  for  whom  the  same  shall  be  tendered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  such  votes  had  been  tendered  and  received  at  the  poll 
taken  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  such  election  :  provided  nevertheless^ 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  aright  to  vote  at  such  election,  from  voting  at  the  principal  place 
of  holding  stich  election,  if  he  or  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do  in  prefer 
rence  to  voting  at  s\ich  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  di  vision  poll« 

Aeturning  Officers  to  give  Notice  to  the  Overseers  to  attend  Icitakc} 
Votes  in  some  place  appointed  by  the  Returning  Officer.]  And  he  itiur-^ 
ther  enacted,  that,  when  the  returning  officer  of  auy  district  consisting  of 
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iDore  than  eite  pttrisbhamlH  chapelry  towaship  or  other  dhi^ioii  Ibr  wliieii 
thdre  ahall  hm  separate  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  wliereia  any.  part  of  such 
4iiatsiet  shall  be  more  than  five  miles  distant  by  the  direct  and  nearest  bdrse 
and  ^carriage  road  irotu  the  place  at  which  the  election  shall  be  directed  to 
be  held,  shall  receive  any  such  precept  as  aforesaid  requiring  such  reiurnins 
officer  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  par-* 
liament  for  such  district,  such  returning  officer  shall  within  forty*e(ight 
hours  next  following  the  receipt  of  such  precept  give  notice  in  writing  of 
such  precept  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor^  or  any  two  of  them,  of  each 
and  every  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division,  withio  such 
district  havmg  such  separate  overseers,  whereof  any  part  shall  be  more 
than  such  five  miles  distant  from  the  place  at  which  such  election  shall 
be  directed  to  be  held,  and  shall  require  the  overseers  of  each  and  every 
such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  respectively  to 
meet  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  day  of  election  appointed  for 
such  district  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  vestry-room  or  otbet 
more  convenient  place  to  be  named  by  such  returning  officer,  in  each  and  ^ 
every  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  respectively, 
there  to  receive  by  themselves  or  tlieir  sufficient  deputy  the  vote  or  votes  of 
any  person  or  persons  having  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election,  residing  in 
such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  respectivelv  a^ve 
five  miles  from  the  place  of  election  for  such  district,  who  shall  be  desirous 
of  tendering  his  or  their  vote  or  votes  to  be  there  received  for  such  election  ^ 
and  the  several  ovierseers  of  each  and  every  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry 
township  or  other  division,  or  some  one  or  more  from  each  and  every  such 
parish  hamlet  cbapelrv  township  or  other  division,  in  pursuance  of  such  no* 
tices  (under  the  penalty  of  to  be  paid  by  each  and  every  of 

theni  who  shall  make  default  therein,  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  such  parish 
hamiet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  in  case  one  or  more. of  such 
overseers  respectively  shall  not  attend  accordingly,)  shall  attend  at  the  tiino 
and  places  respectively  appointed  in  and  by  such  notices,  and  shall  then 
and  there  by  themselves  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  or  by  their  suf$cient 
deputy  which  they  or  those  of  them  attending  respectively  are  empoweriBd.to 
apfKtint,  and  open  a  poll  for  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  othec 
diviaibn  for  the  reception  of  all  such  votes  so  to  be  tendered  as. aforesaid ; 
which  said  poll  shall  be  kept  open  fdr  the  purpose  aforesaid  for  the  space 
of  Gve  hours  at  the  least  from  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
three  days  then  next  following,  exclusive  of  the  first  day  of  such  .poll,  pro- 
vided the  poll  at  the  principal  place  of  election  for  such  district  f^all  be  so 
long  kept  open  and  not  longer,  and  if  such  poll  at  the  principal  placA  of  elec- 
tion shall  be  closed,  or  if  all  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  such  .election 
and  residing  in  any  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division 
above  five  miles  from  the  place  of  election  for  such  district  shall  have  been 
.polled  before  the  end  of  such  three  days,  then  the  poll  so  taken  before 
such  overseers  or  their  deputies  respectively  shall  be  closed  as  soon,  as  the 
person  taking  any  such  poll  shall  receive  sufficient  notice  or  information 
uf  the  closing  of  such  principal  poll,  or  that  all  such  persons  have  been  pol- 
led ;  and  such  overseers  respectively  or  their  deputy  taking  any  such 
poll  as  aforesaid  shall  ou  the  daily  close  of  such  poll  and  immediately 
after  the  close  thereof  transmit  the  amount  of  the  number  of  votes  tenr 
dered  to  and  received  by  such  persons  respectively  in  the  course  ^f  such 
days  poll  for  each  and  every  candidate  at  each  election,  and  at  the  final 
close  of  such  poll  shall  transmit  the  original  poll  so  taken  for  such  parish 
bamlet  chapelry  townsliap  or  other  division, '  with  the  account  of  tlie  nurn* 
hers  thereof,  to  the  returning  officer  of  the  district  wherein  such  parish 
hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  shall  be  situate,  by  some  mes- 
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soiMr  m  fMSScOgers  .ycfaJly  if  pointed  by  stich  overseers  respectively  ler 
siiBft  fivap9^  wbo  tinaU  with  all  possible  eKpedition  couvey  ttie  saine;  siid 
if aay  p«eMM*erpenoas  sImlII  molest  eliBtriiGt  <nr  aneault  such  messeogfr  or 
■wsselHies  in  the  due  execution  of  bis  or  their  duty  in  conveyiDg  such 
fpiiik  Damlet  ehapelry  towfiebtp  or  other  division  poll,  ^or  tb&  account 
ihewof  as  aforetaid^  such  person  or  persons  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted 
shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisened  ht  any  time  net  Jess  than.  months, 

ae  tile  court  before  <wlipni  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted  eball 
tfaittk  proper;  and  every  returoinf  officer^  on  tbe  receipt  of  the  account  and 
anseunt  of  any  such  pansh>  bamiet  ehapelry  township  and  other  division 
poll,  eball  accordingly  add  such  numbers  as  shall  have  voted  at  such  parish 
Munlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  division  poll  for  any  candidate  or  candn 
dates  at  such  election  to  tbe  numbers  appearing  on  the  principal  poll  takeii 
at  the  place  of  such  election  for  such  candidate  or  candidates  respectively. 

{Overseers  or  their  Deputy  shidl  have  same  Power  as  Returning  Officers.] 
And  be  it  ftirther  enacted,  that  any  overseer  or  overseers,  or  their  deputy^ 
before  whom  any  such  parish  hamlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  division 
poll  as  aforesaid  sluiU  be  taken,  shall  have  all  the  same  powers  and  autho- 
rities in  taking  such  poll  as  shaU  by  law  appertain  to,  and  shall  take  and 
bave  power  .to  administer  the  same  oaths  as  by  law  are  and  shall  be  directed 
eo  be  taken  and  admimstered  by  any  returning  officer  of  any  such  district 
at  afinesaid ;  save  and  except  that  if  any  dispute  shall  arise  as  to  tbe  valid- 
ly of  any  vote  tendered  toany  overseer  or  overseers  or  their  deputy,  objected 
to  l^,any  candidate  or  candidates  at  any  such  e]ection,or  by  his  or  their  agent 
•r  agents,  or  by  any  two  or  more  persons  having  right  to  vote  at  such  election 
•n  any  objection  stated  in  writinc  by  tbe  pei:son.or  persons  so  objecting,  such 
overseer  or  overseers  or  deputy  shall  not  receive  or  record  such  vote,  but  tbe 
fueetipa  of  the  admissibility  of  suob  vote  shall  be  referred  to  the  returuing 
•fficerof  such  district  to  whom  the  same  may  be  again  tendered  at  tbe  plaoe(» 
kdiding  such  election^  and  who  shall  decide'in  some  convenient  place  (to  be 
appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  section)  all 
dsspmes  whether  arising  at  the  principal  place  of  election  or  at  any  parish 
bamiet  cfaapeliy  township  or  other  division  poll  relating  to  votes  tendered 
at  such  election ;  and  if  on  investigating  any  such  disputes  such  returning 
officer  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  such  votes  so  objected  to  ought  to  be  rc" 
oeivedyihen  such  returning  officer  shall  give  a  written  authority  to  the  pro* 
]pcr  pol4  clerk  for  receiving  such  vote,  or  shall  personally  direct  such  proper 
peli  clerk  to  receive  the  same  ;  upon  wbkh  no  further  objection  ^all  be 
iMide  to  such  vote,  but  the  same  shall  be  immediately  received. 
'  [For  remuperating  Overseers'  Deputy,  and  Messeneer.]  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  for  the  remuneration  of  aoxy  deputy  and  of  any  messenger  or 
messengers  to  be  appointed  by  any  such  overseers  to  tsKe  such  parish 
hanlet  cbspeliy  township  or  other  division  poll  and  to  convey  sochpoll  and 
account,  there  shall  be  paid  by  such  overseers  respectively  to  every  such  de- 
puty 4he  sum  of  half  a  guinea  for  each  aiid  every  day  such  parish  bi^niet 
ehapelry  township  or  otlier  division  poll  shall  be  kept  open,  and  to  the  mes- 
aeqgcr  or  messengers  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  such 
overseers  a  reasonable  and  fair  remuneration  to  such  messenger  or  messen- 
gers for  their  trouble  and  the  e]q>enses  attending  the  conveyance  of  such  poll 
^umI  accounts;  which  several  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid  by  such  overseers 
pr  any  of  them  out  of  and  charged  upon  tbe  poor  rates  of  such  parish  hamlet 
achapelry  township  or  other  divimoa  and  included -in  the  accounts  of  snch 
overseers  respectively. 

[Remuneration  to  Deputy  Retoromg  Officers.]  And  whereas  it  woiidd  be 
«ecemary  to  mafce  some  provinon  for  the  remuneration  of  the  deputies  of 
xetiirning  offcers;  but  it  wieuld  b^  desirable  that  such  remtineiption  ^ouM 
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be  Jiihited  tb  ^uch  reasonable  iod  proper  amount  as  wottkl.fibl«xccada'iair 
and  adequate^  remuneradon,  foil  the  trouble  attendant  on  the  Bilvalion  ctf 
any.  such  deputy  returning  officer ;  Be  it  therefore  further  enactedy  that 
there  shall  and  may  be  paid  to  the  deputy  of  any  returning  offioer  (k  any 
such  district  such  sum  and  sums  of  money,  ior  the  several  acts  and  things 
provided  and  directed  to  be  done  by  such  deputy  returning  officer  by  this 
4iet  for  and  towards  the  holding  and  conducting  of  any  such  election,  as  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  wherein  any  such  district  shall  be 
situate  shall  direct  and  appoint,  upon  a  table  of  fees  to  be  presented  to  SMcli 
court  of.  quarter  sessions  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  such  county  at  the 
Midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  such  county  in  each  and  every  year:  Pro* 
vided  nevertheless;  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  constnied^to  fier* 
mit  any  such  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  grant  any  fee  or  vPenmneraAioa 
whatsoever  to  any  magistrate. being  such  returning  officer  &»  aforesaid  but 
«yerjr  such  mcagistrate  shall  perform  theduties  of  auch  office  without  any  fee 
reward  or  remuneradon  whatsoever. 

[How  Expenses  to  be  defrayed*].  And  whei^eas  it  is  just  and  right  that 
those  who  have  the  benefit  of  an  election  should  pay  the  ex;penses  attend- 
ant thereon ;  Be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  all  the  expenses  of  any 
election,  as  well  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  provi^ 
ding  or  erecting  polling  places  and  procuring  and  paying  poll  clerks  and 
other  persons  employ^  therein,  as  any  oth«r  expenses  authorised  by  this 
act  and  necessarily  attendant  on  such  election,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  out 
of  the  poor  rates  of  the  several  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelries  tt>wn-^ 
ships  and  other  divisions  in  the  distnct  for  which  such  election  shall  be  held 
«na  shall  be  paid  by  the  over  seers  of  such  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelries 
townships  and  other  divisions  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  same  to  the  return-* 
ing  officer  or  his  deputy,  in  such  fair  and  rateable  proportions  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  of  sUch  parishes  hamlets  village^  chapel* 
ries  townships  and  other  divisions  respectively  on  a  rack  rent,  as  near  a» 
the  aame  can  be  ascertsuned,  as  such  returning  officer  and  any  other  maeiB^ 
trateof  the  county  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate,  by  warrant  urmr 
their  own  proper  hands  and  seals  directed  to  the  overseers  of  such  nsrisbet 
hamlets  villages  chapelries  townships  and  other  divisions  respectively^  shay 
direct  and  appoint. 

[Sheriff  to  appoint  more  than  one  Booth  if  necessary  in  each  Hundred^} 
And  whereas  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  expense 
of  couotv  elections ;  Be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  for  the  more  easy 
taking  of  the  poll  and  preventing  confusion  at  county  elections,  that  from 
and  after  the  termination  of  this  present  parliament^  at  every  election  of 
a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parltamont  for  any  comity 
within  England  or  Wales,  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  such  county,  or  in  his  or 
their  absence  the  under-sheriff  or  such  as  he  shall  depute,  shall  and  he  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  without  request  by  any  candidate,  on  the  taking 
of  any  poll  on  such  election  to  make  erect  or  hire  and  appoint  or  cause  to  be 
made  erected  or  hired  and  'appointed  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  such 
election,  such  nutnber  of  booths  or  polling  places  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  not  being  in  any  case  fewer  than  the  number  of  hundreds 
rapes  lathes  wapentakes  wards  or  other  divisions  in  such  county^  but  more 
if  they  i^hall  be  required,  as  shall  seem  to  him  necessary  and  convenient, 
witli  good  and  free  access  thereto  respectively  for  taking  such  poH  without 
tumult  or  confusion  $  and  shall  appoint  a  proper  clerk  or  clerks  at  each  of 
the  said  booths  or  polling  places  to  take  the  poll»  who  shall  be  paid  not 
exceeding  one  guinea  per  day  each  clerk;  and  which  said  booths  or  polling 
places  and  clerks  may  be  increased  if  necessary  during  such  election^  an^ 
which  isaid  booths  and  polling  places  shall  be  used  respectively  |n  like  man-f 
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ner;  and  lists  for  each  of  such  booths  or  peeling  places  shall  be  made  out 
and  copies  thereof  delivered  in  like  manner  us  is  now  directed  for  boulhs  or 
polling  places  erected  for  taking  the  poU  in  ceuoty  elections  under  and  by- 
virtue  of  the  laws  now  in  force. 

[Poll  to  be  open  in  Counties  only  Ten  Days. j  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  no  poll  taken  for  any  county  for  the  election  of  a  kniehi  or  knights  of 
the  shire  shall  after  the  termination  of  this  present  paniament  be  kept 
open  longer  than  ten  days  exclusive. of  the  first  day  of  such  election,  and  if 
it  shall  continue  open  to  the  tenth  day  then  such  poll  shall  be  finally  closed 
at  or  before  three  o'clock  on  such  tenth  day  in  like  manner  as  such  poUa 
are  now  reauired  by  law  to  he  closed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  such  polls. 

[Freeholders  of  Forty  Shillings  in  Towns  which  are  Counties  to  vute  for 
County  Members.]  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
termination  of  this  present  parliament  every  freeholder  who  shall  have  any 
freehold  estate  in  any  lands  tenements  or  hereditaments  uf  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings  over  and  above  all. rents  and  charges  payable  out  of 
or  in  respect  of  the  same,  lying^  within  any  city  bonmgh  town  or  other 
place  in  Eoaland  or  Wales  which  is  a  county  of  itsell^  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  all  elections  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the 
county  at  lar^  within  which  such  city  borough  town  or  other  place  whtdg» 
is  a  coiinty  of  itself  shall  be  situate;  and'  such  freeholders  before,  they  are 
admitted  to  poll  shall  if  required  take  the  like  oaths  as  other  freeholder* 
for  counties  are  now  by  law  required  to  take. 

[Leaseholders  to  vote  in  Counties.]  And  be  it  further  enactecli  that 
from  and  after  the  termination  of  this  present  parliament,  every  person  who 
•hall  hold  any-  lands  or  tenements  of  tbe'clear  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings 
aver  and  above  all  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of 
the  same  under  or  by  virtue  of.  any  lease  or  leases,  or  for  any  term  of 
years,  which  lease  or  leases,  shall  be  renewable  from  time  to  time  fur 
ever  at  the  will  of  the  lessee,  and  every  person  who  shall  hold  any  ianda~ 
or  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  farty  shillings  over  and  above 
all  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  the  same  imder  and  by  virtue  of 
any  lease  or  leases  for  any  term  of  years  whereof  ni>t  less  than  twenty- 
one  shall  he  to  come  and  uheiLpired'  at  the.  time  of  surii  person  tendering, 
his  vote,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  knights  of  the  shire  of  that* 
county  within  wluch  lands  or  hereditaments  are  respectively  situated;  and 
ever^  such  person  before  he  is  admitted  to  poll  shall,  if  required  by  the 
candidates  or  any  of  .them,  or  any  other  person  iiaving  a  right  to  vote  at 
the  said  election,  first  take  the  oath  (or,  being  one  of  the  persons  called 
quakers,  the  solemn  affirmation)  following ;  videlicet, 

^  You  shall  swear^  (ery  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quukers,  thall  solemnly 

affirm)  that  you  are  a  leaseholder  iu  the  county  of  •  ,  and 

have  a  leasehold  estate  for  a  term  of  years  renewable  for  ever  at  the 

will  of  the  lessee,  or  whereof  ^  years  are  yet  to  come  and  unexfiiced, 

consisting  of  (italing  the  description  of  the  preniiaeey)  and  that  you  have* 

been  in  the  actual  possession  or  receipt  o<^'  the  rents  or  profits  thereof 

for  your  own  use  above  twelve  calendar  months,  or  that  the  same  came- 

V  ^  y^^  ^y  ^^^^^U  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  or  devise,  and  that 

^-  such  leasehold  estate  has  not  been  granted  assigned  or  made  to  you 

•   fraudulently,  on  purpose  to  qualify  you  to  give  your  vote,  and  that  the 

place  of  your  abode  IS  at  in  and 

that  you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  you  believe,  and  -  that  you 

have  not  been  polled  before  at  this  election.* 

ICopyhblderstovote  in  Counties.]  And  be  it  further  enacted^  tbM  from' 
amaftt^tlie  termination  of  this  present  parliament,  every  person  who 
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ihaB  hoM  aoylftods  t6Mmenta  or  hereditament^  bjr  obpY  of  court  roll  of  the 
i;le*r  yearly  v^Hie  of  forty  »1iiUiiifi;»  oirer  and  above  all  rents  aod  charges 
p«yabte  out  of  or  in  respect  or  the  same,  shall  be  entitlfid  to  vote  at 
aay  election  for  the  knights. of  the  shire  to  sferve  in  parliament  for  the 
ftoiinty  within  which  sueh  lands  tenements-or  hereditaments  are  respfectiyely 
situated,  and  shall  take  the  like  oaths  and  affirmations  with  freeholders 
Voting  at  such  electiAns,  excepting  that  the  words  Copyholder  and  Copy- 
hold shall  be  used  respectively  by  such  copyholders,  in  lieu  of  the  words 
Freeholder  and  Freehold  in  such  oaths  or  affinnation<r. 

[In  Counties  Votes  may  be  tendered  to  the  High  Constables  crf'Hiiridi'eds 
&c.  or  their  Deputies  at  such  Place  as  shall  be  Appointed ;  but  any  Per^on^' 
who  prefers  it,  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  principal  Place  of  Election.} 
And  for  the  purpose  of  lessening:  the  expense  of  electors  of  knights  of  the 
shire  for  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  greater; 
convenience  of  vuters,  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shdl  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  person  having  a  right  to  vote,  at  any  election  of  a  knight  of 
the  shice  or  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  Any  Counties  in 
Eoglanfl  or  Wales,<to  tender  his  vote,  if  he  shall  be  willinj^.  so  to  do,  to  tho' 
iHgh  constable  or  constables  or  other  principal  peace  officer  for  the  time 
bein^  of  the  hundred  half  hundred  rape  latlie  wapentake' ward  or  other 
division  within  such  county  wherein  the  property  in  respect  of  which  siictf 
person  shall  be.  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  situate,  or  to  his  or  their  sufficient 
deputy  appointed  for  that  purpose,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  such  votes  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  all  votes  bo 
tendered  shall  be  received  and  recorded  by  sueh  high  constable  or  consfa- 
bles  or  other  principal  peace  officer  or  his  or  their  sufficient  deputy  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  tendered,  in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and; shall  be  as 
good  and  valid  for  the  candidate  or  person  for  whotn  the  same  shall  be 
tendered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  such  votes  had  been  tendered 
and  received  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  the  election  for  such  county : 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
])reTent  any  person  whomsoever,  having  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election, 
from  voting  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  such  election,  if  he  shall  think 
proper  so  to  do,  in  jireference  to  voting  at  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose, within  such  hondred  half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake 
ward  or  other  division  as  aforesaid. 

[Sheriff  to  issue  Precept  to  High  Constable  to  take  Votes  tendered  within 
their  respective  Hundreds.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whfen  the 
sheriff  of  any  county  in  England  or  Wales  shall  receive  any  precept  requiring 
such' sheriff  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  Shire/ 
to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  county,  such  sheriff  shall  within  two  days 
next  following  the  ree^t  of  such  prebept  give  notice  in  writing  of  such 
fi^capt  to  the  high  c^ostabU  or  high  constable  or  other  principal  peace 
officer  or  officers  for  each  and  every  hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe 
wapeo^Lke  ward  or  other  division  within  stich  county,  and  shall  require  ^ch- 
high  const^le  or  constables  or  other  principal  peace  officer  to  attend  oii  the 
day  next  after  the  first  day  of  election  appointed  for  such  county  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  some  convenient  place  within  the  hundred  half 
hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division  for  which  he  or'tha| 
shall  be  high  constable  or  constables  or  other  peace  officer,  to  be- named  flfy 
such  sheriff  in  such  notice,  there  to  receive  by  himself  or  themselves  or  his 
or  their  sufficient  deputy  the  vote  or  votes  of  any  person  or  personsj'jhaving 
risht  to  vote  at  such  election, -who;  shall  be^'  desirous  of  tendering  and  en^ 
tiUed  to  tender  his  or  their  vote  or  votes  to.be  there  received  for  Bucfeelec-; 
tiM) ;  ^d  rthe:  h^fa^  oonsid^le,  and  constah3fis:or  otfaec  principal  pea^e  ofitei^ 
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:ev«ry  aiicb  huadred  bftlf  hundMol  Ifttbe  wlip«i|lake'Wttrdf'or 
0im  division,  9ball»  in  pursuance  of  such  notice^  giving  good  snd  sufficseat 
justice  thcougbout  tbe  bundrod  of  the  time  and  place  appointed/ to  be' giv«B 
fcftbwitb  on  tbe  receipl  jof  such  reomfticion,  attend,  at  the  time  and  place 
respectively  appointed  in  and  bjr  -sucii  notiees^  and  shall  then  aad  there  by 
bioiself  or  tbemselves^  or  bis  or  their  sufficient  deputy  whom  be  or  they 
is  and  are  hereby  empowered  lo  «ppoint^  open  a  poll  fbr  such  hundred  haft* 
hundjred  rape  latbe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division  for  tbe  reception  of 
all  such  votes  to  be  tendered  as  aforesaid,  which  said  poll  sball  be  kept 
open'  for  the  space  of  hours  at  tbe  least  from  tbe  hour  of  nine  o'clock 

in  the  niornin|[  for  five  days  then  next  following,  exclusive  of  the  first  day  of 
such  poll,  provided  the  poU  at  the  principal  place  of  election  for  such  county 
shall  be  su  long  kept  open,  and  no  longer ;  and  if  such  poll  at  the  prindpal 
placeof  election  for  such  county  shall  be  closed,  or  if  all  the  persons  entiued 
to  vote  at  such  election  in  respect  of  any  property  witbin  any  such  hundred 
half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division^  or  so  many  as 
shall  desire  so  to  do,^  shall  have  been  polled  before  the  end  of  such  five  &ey% 
then  the  poll  so  to  be  taken  before  such  high  constables  or  other  principal 
peace  officers  respectively  or  tbeir  respective  deputies  shall  be  closed  a^  soon 
as  the  person  taking  any  such  poll  shall  receive" sufficient  notice  or  infor- 
mation of  the  closing  ot  such  principal  poll,  or  that  all  such  persons  so  en- 
titled and  desirous  to  vote  as  aforesaid  have  been  polled ;  and  such  hi^ 
constables  or  other  peace  officers  respectively  or  their  respective  deooties 
taking  any  such  poll  as  aforesaid  shall  on  the  daily  close  of  such  poll  and 
imm^iajtely  after  the  close  thereof  transmit  the  amountof  the  numbers  of 
votes  tendered  &nd  received  by  such  persons  respectively  in  the  course  of 
each  day's  poll  for  each  and  every  candidate  at  such  election,  and  arthe 
final  close  of  such  poU  sball  transmit  tbe  original  poll  so  taken  for  such 
hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division,  with 
the  account  of  the  numbers  thereof,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  ceuinty  whemn 
such  hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  diyiston 
shall  be  situate,  by  some  messenger  or  messengers  specially  appointed  by 
such  high  constables  or  other  principal  peace  officers  respectively  for  such 
purpose,  who  shall  with  all  possible  expedition  convey  the  same;  and  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  molest  obstruct  or  assault  such  messengei' or 
messengers  in  the  due  execution  of  his  or  tbeir  duty  in.  tbe  conveyance  of  socfa 
hundred  half  hundred  tape  lathe  v^apentake  ward  or  other  division  pdli  or  the 
account  thereof  as  aforesaid,  such  person  or  persons  being  lawfully  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  less  than 
months,  as  tbe  court  before  whom  such  person  or  persons  sball  be  convicted 
shall  think  proper ;  and  every  sheriff  on  receipt  of  the  account  and  amount  of 
anv  such  hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division 
poll  shall  accordingly  add^.uch  numbers  as  sball  have  vo1»d  at  such  hundred 
half  hundred  rase  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  dtvision  poll  for  any  Can- 
didate or  candioates  at  such  election  to  the  numbers  appearing  on  the  prin- 
cipal poll  taken  at  the  place  of  such  election  for  such  candidate  or  candidates 
respectively. 

[High  Constables  to  take  tbe  same  Oaths  and  have  the  same  Power  as 
I^tuming  Officers,  except  as  to  disputed  Votes.]  And  be  it  further  enact- 
ed, that  ev«iiy  high  constable  or  constables  or  other  peace  officer  or  their 
deputy  before  whom  any  such  last  mentioned  poll  as  aforesaid  shell' be 
takeoy  shall  have  and  filuill  be  bound  by  all  the  same  powers  and  authori- 
ties in  taking  euch  poll  as  shall  by  law  appertain  to,  and  shati  ^ake 
and  have  power  to  administer  tbe  same  oaths  as  by  law  are  and  shsdl  be 
directed  to  be  taken  and  adniiiistered,  m  sileh  election,  by  the  sheriff 
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of  the  oQvh^'^hilrehi  tuch  hubdred  half  *  bm^M  mpo  lathe  liraptDlltk# 
ward  or  tnher  diviMon  ahaH.ba  situate;  save  and  except  that  ifaoy  dispute 
slwll  arUeas  to  the  valktity  of  any  vote  tendered  ta  any^sueb  fai^  constable 
t>r  constables  or  other  principal  peei:e  officer  or  their  deputy,  ol^eclied.to  hj 
any  candidate  or  candida'tcfi  at  any  such  election,  or  by  bis  or  tbm  ageot 
or  agents,  or  by  any -two  or^niore  persons  having. right  to  vote  at  8uohekN> 
tion,-oB  any  peasonable ground  suktsd  byttbe  person  or  persons  soolyicfeg^ 
such  high  constable  or  confttablea  or  o^er  principal  peace  eAtilBr  or  1h»  or 
their  deputy  shall  not  receive  or  record  such  vote,  but  the  question  <>f  the 
admissibility  of  such  vot«  shaU  be  referred  to  the  sheriff  of  sueh  CQtiBty»  t» 
wham  the  same  may  be  again  tendered  at  the  princtpal  place  e^'  holdiag 
auch  eleotioo,  who  shall  decide  all  disputes  relating,  to  votes  tendeted  at 
such  election,  aod  if  on  investigating  any  siuch  disputes  such  sheriff- -shall 
heofopinion  that  any  such  votes  sa  objected  to  ought  to  be  receivedy  then 
such  sheriff  shall  give  a  written  authority  to  the  proper  poll  clerk  for  re* 
cciving  such  vote,  or  shall  personally  direct  sucbv proper  poll  clerk  to  receive 
the  same,  upon  which  no  farther  objection  shall  be  made  to  such  vote^  bill 
the  same  sbaU  be  immediately  received* 

[For  remunerating  Hi^h  Constables,  Deputies,  ami  Messengers.]  And  be 
it  liirther  enacted,:  that  tor  the  remuneration  of  any  high  constable  or  other 
peace  officer*  or  any  deputy  of  such  l»gh  constable  or  other  peace  oAeer 
taking  such  last-menttooed  poll  in  any  county,  and  of  any  messenger  or  mes^ 
sengecs  to  be-  appointed  by  any  such  high  constable  of  other  peace  officer 
to  Genvey  such  poll  and  accounts^  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  siMriff  of  such 
coiinty  to  every  such  high  constable  or  other  peace  officer  or  haa  depute 
taking  such  poll  the  sum  of  one  guinea  for  each  and  eveiy  day  sufch  pollehaU 
be  kept  open,  togetheir  with  the  reasoniable  expense^  li  any^  attendant  npon 
giving  notice  of  such  poll  and  ptiocuring  a  fit  and  proper  place  to  take  such 
poll  in,  and  to  the  messenger  or  messengers  such  sum  or  sums  of  monev 
as  shall  appear  to  such  shetifF  a  reasonable  and  iair  remuneratioa  to  such 
messenger  or  messengers  for  their  trouble  and  the  expenses  attending  the 
con\'eyance  of  such  poll  and  accounts ;  which  several  sums  of  OKiney  shall 
be  paid  by  such  sheriff,  and  Reimbursed  to-him  in  manner  hereinafter  pro< 
vided. 

[How  Expenses  to  be  ddrayed.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Aat  all  the 
expenses  of  any  election  for  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  par- 
liament for  any  county .  in  Enela^  and  Wales^  as  well  the  -  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  providine  or  erecting- booths  and  polling 
places  as  well  in  the  several  Imndrads  half  hundreds  rapes  lathes  wapentakes 
wards  and*  other  divi^ons  as  In  the  principal -place  of  holding  sudk  election, 
aud  of  procuring  and  paying  poll  clerks  ^nd  other  persons  employed  therein, 
as  any  other  expenses  thereof  authorised  by  this  act  and  fteceasarily  atten- 
dant on  such  election,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  out  ef  the  county  rate  of  the 
county  for  which  such  election  shall  be  held^  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  or  treasurer  of  such  county  to  the  sheriff  of  such  county,  on 
demand  thereof,  out  of  the  county  rate  of  such  county  ;  and  In  default  of 
payment  thereof  one  month  after  such  demand,  such  sheriff  may  reeovef 
the  amount  thereof  by  action  of  debt  or  assumpsit  in  any  of  his  M^esty'a 
courts  at  Westnvifister,  to  be  brought  aeainst  the  ctek  of  the  ])eaceor  <f«a» 
surer  oi  such  county,  in  which  it  ehall  be  lawful  for  such  sheffiff  to  lay'  the 
venue  either  in  the  same  or  some  neighbouring  county,  and  in  case  sucb 
sheriff  shall  recover  the  fi^^^  amotmt  demanded  of  such  derk  of  the  peace 
er  treasurer,  then  such  aheiiff  shall  also  veoover  and  be  paid  double  costaof 
suit; 

[t  Geo.  1.  €.  d3v  Hep^led ;  amd  ParltanesiU  to  be  Ttienniai.]  40d  where 
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u  in  and  by  ah  act  of  Parliament  made  iii  the  first  year  ef  thte  reign  of  bis 
iate  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  intituled, 'An  Act  for  enlarging  the 
time  of  continuance  of  Parliaments  appointed  bv  an  Act  made  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  ana  Queen  Mary,  ifitiUiled,  An  Act  fur 
the  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments/  it  was^enacted,  that  the 
then  present  parliament,  and  all  parliaments  that  should  st  any  enne 
thereafter  be  called  assembled  or  held,  should  and  might  respectively 
have  continuance  for  seven  years  and  no  longer,  to  be  accounted  as 
therein  mentioned:  And  whereas  the  frequent  nieettngs  and  callings 
bf  >fresh  parliaments  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment  and  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  king  and  people ; 
and  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  the  time  of  continuance  of  parlia- 
ments should  be  ^Mrtened  ;  Beit  therefore  enacted,  by  the  King's  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  that  the  said 
Actyhitituled, '  Ah  Act  for  enlarging  the  time  of  continuance  of  parliaments 
appointed  by  an  Act  made  in  the  sixth-year  of  the  reign  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  intituled,  an  Act  for  the  frequent  meetings  and  callings  of 
parliaments/  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  wholly  Repealed  and  declared 
to  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  as; if  the  saidvAct 
had  never  been4iad  or  made,  and  that  from  henceforth  and  from  and  after 
the  dissokition  or  eipiration  of  this  present  parliament,  ^no  parliament  what* 
soever  that,«hall  at  any  time  hereafter  he  called  assembled  or  heht,  shall 
have  any  continuance  longer  than  for  three  years  only  at  tlie  furthest,  to  be 
accounted  from  the  day  on  which  by  the  writs  of  summons  the  said  parliar 
ment  shall  be  appointed  to  meet. 

[Present  Parliament  to  expire  on  ]    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

that  this  present  parliament  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the    .         day  of 

nfhich  will  be  in  the  year  <^  our  Lord 
unless  previously  dissolved  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

[Oath  to  he  taken  hy  Candidate.}    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  be- 
fore any  person  can  be  returned  to  sit  in  parliament  for  any  county  shire  or 
cBst)riet  within  England- or  Wales,he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  fol- 
lowing, and  which  he  shall  repeat  and  aeain  subscribe  at  the  table  of  the 
Hduse  of  Commons  before  he  is  admitted  to  take  his  seat : 
^l,A,B.do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  gives 
or  offered,  or  promised  to  give  procure  or  allow,  and  will  not  give  or 
offer  or  promise  to  giveprocure  or  allow,  by  myself  or  any  other  person, 
and.  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  authorised,  and  will  not  authorise 
any  other  person  for  me  or  on  my  behalf,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  give  or  offer,  or  to  promise  to  ^ive  procure  or  allow  any  sum  of  mo- 
ney place  office  or  employment  gift  or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  secu- 
rity, or  the  hope  or  expectation  of  any  money  office  or  employment  or 
girt,  to  any  person  entitled  or  claiming  to  vote  at  this  election,  or  to 
any  person  for  or  in  trust  for  him  or  any  of  his  family,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence his  vote  at  this  election.' 
Which  oath  the  proper  officer  to  whom  the  return  of  any  writ  or  precept  fbr 
such  election  shall  belong,  or  bis  deputies,  are  required  to  administer,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  omitting  so  to  do,  such  penalty  to  be 
reeoverable  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  by  any 
person  having  aright  to  vote  for  such  place  ;  and  in  case  any  person  taking 
the  said  oath  shall  therein  commit  perjury  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted  by 
due  course  of  law,  such  person  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  pains  ai^d  penalties 
which  by  law  are  enacted  or  inflicted  in  cases  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  ■, 
'  [Persons'  guilty  of  Bribery,  and-convicted  by  two  persons,  to  euffinr  lol  the 
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PeoaltieSy' &c.  now  inflicted  by  Law.]  And  be 'it  fuetheri  enacted,  that 
evety  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  convicted,  bji  the  earideqce  of  two  wit- 
nessesi  of  having  given  or  ofiered,  or  of  having  profnised  to  giye  or  ^low  any 
sum  or  siimsjof  money,  office  or  emnloyment,  to  aify  pf»pn  whomapever^  in 
order  to  influence  the  vote  of  any  elector  or  his  choice  of  a  person  to  serve 
as  a  member  in  the  high  court  of  pariiament,  shaill  hp  held  ^o  be  guilty  of 
bribery,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  psuns  and  penalises  enacted  or  inUicted  in 
cases  of  bribery,  and  shall  sufier  ail  the  pains  and  jpenalties,  (disabilities  and 
disqualifications  now  inflicted  and  attendant  on  persons  provfcd  tu  be  guilty 
of  bribery  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament.. 

[Ambassadors,  fe.  4o-be  incompetent  to  sit  in  pailiamen|t.]  And  be  it 
further  enacted.  That  no  ambassador  or  other  petson  whon^ soever  having 
or  accepting  any  ofiice,  commission  or  employment  und^f  His  Majesty,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  the  duties  whereof  shall  be  qxecuted  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  or  of  sitting  pr  voting  as.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  in  any  parliament  whidi  sh^l  ne  hereafter 
summoned  and  bolden ;  and  if  any  [>erson  who  shall  be  elected  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  in  any  parliai|aent  yhicl^  shall  be  here- 
after summoned  and  holden,  shall,  during  such  time  as  lie  shall' continue  a 
member,  accept  or  take  any  such  office,  commission  or  employ  ment,  his  elec- 
tion shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  seat  pf  such  person 
8halll)e4bageby  immediately  vacated,  and -a  new  writ  ehaU  ^ssub  &ranew 
electioi^in  the  room  of  such  person  as  if  such  person  so  accepting  was  na- 
turally dead. 

[Statutes  now  in  force  relative  to  elections,  continued.]  And  be  it  further 
enacted.  That  all  statutes  now  in  force  touching  pr  cbns:erning  the  qualifi- 
cation, election  or  return  of  knights  of  the  shire,  ^r  ofbiirgefises  to  serve  in 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  shall  be  held  to  ^tend,  anq  the  a&me  are 
hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the  oualification,  elecpon  and  return  qf ;kni|(|ita 
of  the  shire  and  members  to  be  elected  and  chosen  to  $erve  in  the  said  high 
court  of  parliament  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  |8o  far  «i  the  provisions  pf 
the  said  statutes  shidl  be  applicable  to  the  same,  ^nd  in  so  jfar  as  they  are 
>>ot  vaiied  or  idtered  pi*  xsp^ ALed  by  the  present  Act.. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  Act  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall 
extend  to  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  ^nd  Wales,  and 
no  further. 
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SDHEDULE  (B.) 

A  SeheiMk coiiUniMnf  the  Fininif  Notku  i^  Timewnd  Place  of 

kMmg  Ekcitonif  to  he  affixed  on  Chmtheg,  ifc* 

No.l. 

A  General  Notice  of  the  Time  and  Place  of  Election  in  Districts  where 

no  Votes  are  to  be  tendered  to  Overseers. 

Election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Dis- 
trict of 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given.  That  an  Election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  this  District,  wUi  be  held  on  Monday  next,  the  day  of 

at  the  (namn^  the  place  of  election) 

at  the  hour  of  Nine  o'clock  in  the  Morning.    Dated  this  day  of 

A.  B.  Returning  Officer. 


No.  S. 


JFbrm  of  Notice  to  he  added  to  the  ahooe  in  Diitrictt  where  Votee  are  to  he 

tendered  to  Overteert  qfPariihet. 

And  NOnCE  is  hereby  further  given,  That  any  Persons  residing  within 

the  several  Parishes  (or  Hamlets,  &c.  naming  the  ParisheSf  Sfc,  of  which  any 

part  is  more  than  Jive  mUetJrom  the  principal  pltue  of  election)  of 

who  reside  more  than  five  miles  from  tne  said  town  of 

and  who  may  be  desirous  of  polling,  without  coming  to  the  said  town  of 

may  tender  their  votes  to  the  Overseers  of  their  said  respective 
Parishes,  Hamlets,  &c  at  the  places  hereunder  written,  and  for  that  purpose 
appointed  respectively,  where  such  Votes  will  be  respectively  reeeived.  And 
the  Overseers  of  the  said  Parishes,  Hamlets,  &c.  are  hereby  respectively  re- 
quired to  meet  at  such  places  accordingly,  on  Tuesday  the,  day  of 
at  Nine  o^iock  in  the  B&ming,  to  open  a  Poll  to  receive  any 
such  Votes.    Dated  this              day  qf 

A,  B.  Returning  Oflicer. 
Plae^for  tendering  Votes  in  the  above  Parishes^  Hamlets^  ifc  rapectio^. 


Parish  of  J.   -  -  Vestry  Room  of  said  Parish, 

Hamlet  of  B.  -   -   School  House  at      »  in  said  Hamlet, 

Hamlet  of  C.  -   -   Hustings  to  be  erected  at  in  said  Ha)||let, 

A»  the  Retwning  Officer  shalldirect. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


OF 


House  of  Parliament ; 

•HEWING 

THE  PLACES  THEY  REPRESENT* 

And  distinguishing  those  who  hold  Places,  an^d  who  are  dependant  on 

And  alsQ  those  who  hold 
COMMISSIONS   IN   THE   NAVY  AND  ARMY^ 

AND  HOW 

THEY  VOTED  ON  FOURTEEN  GREAT  QUESTIONS, 
Divided  on  doring  the  Sessioiis  of  1821  and  1822, 

AND  THE 

MmORZTIBS  ON  THXRTY-SEK  QUESTIONS. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  ooirected  to  the  present  time, 
(Being  the  only  correct  List  extant.) 


«  Thii  11  a  Tery  interestinpr  and  important  prodnction,  containiof  more  ii 
th^fk  if  asnally  found  in  a  large  yolume,  and  is  as  inteUigible  as  it  is  concisey  deieryinip 
the  deepest  consideration  of  every  Elector  in  the  United  Kingdom.*' 


»» 


LONDON : 


1823. 
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The  Commons  House  of  ParliamcDt  is  composed  of  658  Members, 
returned  from  the  several  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion,  viz. 

The  County  of  Cornwall,  44  ;  of  Wilts,  34  ;  of  York,  30 108 

»               Sussex  28;  Dorset  20  ;  Suffolk  16 ;  Stafford,  10  .  .  74 

The  Counties  of  Devenand  Hants, .each  26  52 

#  Kent  and  Somerset, each  18  36 

H               Bucks,  Lancaster,  and  Sorry, each  14  42 

m               Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Salop, each  12  36 

#  Berks,  Northampioa  Oxford,  Worcester, .  .  each    &  36 
0                Essex,  Gloucester.  Hereford,  Middlesex,  »         h    ft  ^ft 

Northumberland  andNottingham .  .  .  ( 

m                Cambridge,  Cumberland,  Hertford  &  Warwick,    6  24 

tingdon,  Leicester,  and  Westmorland,  > 

#  Monmouth,  3  y  Ruthtnd,  2 *•••••  5 

Wales  24  ;  Scotland  45 ;  Ireland  100 169 


0  Bedford,  Chester,  Derby,Durham,  Hun-  -x         k    4      qq 


• 


Makipy  tlie  Total  NumlMr  of  Yotes O68 


The  following  Changes  have  taken  phce  since  tie  UhFebmanf, 

Vacated.  New  Members. 

Bathurst,  Right  Hon.  C.  j .  .  .  •  Harwich CaoDiag,  George 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  G Liverpool Huskisson,  Wm. 

Cole,  Sir  G.  L Fermanagh 

Huskisson,  Wm Chichester Poyntz,  Mr. 

Leigh,  J.  H Winchester East,  Sir  E,  H. 

Taylor,  Sir  H Windinor JDisbrowe,  E.  C. 

Yansittart,  Nicholas Harwich f  Herries,  J.  C. 

Arbuthnot, Right  Hon.  C.  .  .  .St.  Germains ^ 

Robinson.  F.  J. Rippoo >  All  re-elected 

Scarlet,  James Peterboro* 3 

Ossulston,  Lord Bewick 

Beresford,  Sir  J.  P Coleraine 

Deceased. 

Blake,  Robert Arundel Kemp,  Mr. 

Concannon,  Lucius Winchelsea 

Portman,  E.  B Dorset  County Portman,  Jun. 

Sir  J.  P.  Beresford'vacated  for  Coleraine,  with  the  view  of  being  returned 
for  Berwick,  Lord  Ossnlstone  having  succeeded  to  the  Peerage;  Lord 
Corry,  the  Son  of  Earl  of  Belmore,  is  Candidate  for  Fermanagh  County; 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Leader  is  we  believe  to  be  returned  for  Winchelsea.  The 
new  Member  for  Coleraine  was  not  named  at  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press. 


THE  FOLLOWING 

IS  A 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

DIVIDED  ON; 

I 

THE  VOTES  ON  WHICH  ARE  ILLUSTRATED 
Itr  THE   FOLLOWING 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS. 


_^M^_^ 


CoTamn 

a  Notes  by  a  *  188  members  who  on  the  6tb  February,  1821, 
supported  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  '*  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  in  advising  the  measures  against  the 
Queen,  were  not  justifiable,''  &c. ;  and  by  a  1 334  who  op- 
posed it  The  same  column  also  notes  by  the  letter  a  91  othar 
members  who,  in  addition  to  the  188,  supported  the  motion  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  on  the  26th  January  preceding, 
'^  that  the  omission  of  her  Majesty's  name  from  the  Liturgy 
and  accustomed  prayers  of  the  Church  was  ill-advised  and 
inexpedient,"  who  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  motion  of  the 
Noble  Marquis. 

h  Notes  by  the  letter  c  253  members,  who  on  the  2dthFeb.  1821, 
supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Plunkett  **  For  the  appointment  pf 
a  commiltee  to  consider  of  the  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics/' 
and  by  the  letter  p  247  who  opposed  it. 

c  Notes  by  a  *  126  members  who  on  the  9th  May,  1821,  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  '*  For  Parliamentary 
Reform  ;"  and  by  a  f  167  who  opposed  it. 

d  Notes  by  a  *  108  members  who  on  the  1 1th  February,  1822, 
supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  for  *^  A  sensible  Re- 
duction of  Taxes  f  and  by  a  t  212  who  opposed  it. . 

e  Notes  by  a  *  126  members  who  on  the  21st  Februaty  supported 
a  similar  motion  of  Viscount  Althorp;  and  by  a  f  ^^  ^^^ 
opposed  it. 
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/    Notes  by  a  *  IdO  memberi  who  on  the  13tli  March  lapported 
the  motion  of  Yiaconnt  Nomanby,  **  For  rttbieinf^  one  Pott- 
Miuter  Gamral;  and  by  a  1 1B4  who  opposed  it    The  same 
eolnmn  also  notes  by  the  figure  2,  81  other  members  who  on 
the  2nd  May  supported  a  similar  motion  by  the  same  Noble 
Yiscoont,  who  did  not  yote  at  all  on  the  previous  occasiott. 
y    Notes  by  a  *  100  members  who  on  the  25th  Jane  supported 
the  motion  of  the  Hon.  James  Abercromby  for  '^  An  enqviry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland^*  and  by  a 
t  121  who  opposed  it. 
A    Notes  by  a  *  d5  members  who  on  the  3rd  June  supported  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Curwen,  for  ''  A  total  Repeal  qf  the  Duty  on 
Saltf  and  by  a  f  106  who  opposed  it.  The  same  column  also 
notes  by  the  letter  c  99  other  members  in  addition,  who  on  the 
28th  February  preceding  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Calcraft 
for  **  A  gradual  Reduction  in  the  Duties  on  Salt;*'  who  did  not 
support  the  motion  of  Mr.  Corwen. 
t     Notes  by  a  *  65  members  who  on  the  18th  June  supported 
Sir  J.  Newport's  amendment  to  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  relating 
to  the  Tythe  System  of  Ireland ;  and  by  a  f  72  who  opposed  it 
h    Notes  by  a  *  175  members  who  on  the  25th  April  supported  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  for  **  A  Reform  in  Parliament :" 
which  was  opposed  by  269.    The  same  column  also  notes  by 
the  letter  r  77  other  members,  part  of  185  who  on  the  lat 
March  supported  the  motion  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  for 
«  The  Reduction  of  Two  Lords  of  the  Admiralty /* 
0^  The   Notations    in  the  margin  imply  as  follow,  viz.— The 
Nos.  12,  &c.  as  12  opposite  the  name  of  J.  Abercrombie  implies, 
that  he  voted  12  times  in  the  minorities  here  subsequently  stated. 
No.  27  opposite  the  name  of  Sir  Geo.  Anson,  or  31  opposite  that  of 
A.  Baring  imply,  that  they  voted  in  the  minority  on  those  questions 
so  numbered  in  the  said  following  statement    A  voted  in  support 
of  liord  Althorp's  proposition  in  **  Committee  on  the  Corn  Laws/* 
L  for  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbrldge.    R  for  those  of  Mr. 
Ricardo.    M  implies  those  who  opposed  the  propositions  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  contended  for  the  "CoHtinuance 
of  tie  Com  Law  as  it  then  stood."  TF  implies  those  members  who 
supported  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  on  the  12th  June,  re- 
lating ^  To  the  aggravation  of  the  Distresses  of  the  Country ^  by  the 
Alteration  of  the  Currency." — See  page  [8. 


5]  zvith  Votes,  ^c.  ofeoery  Member^         fS97 

Tkefolhwing  is  a  Statement  of  the  36  Queitums,  of  which 
the  Minorities  are  hereafter  stated,  viz» 

No*. 

1 —  89  Who  00  the  5th  Feb.  sopported  Mr.  Hame's  amend- 

ment to  the  Address   ^. opposedhy  171 

2—  68  Who  on  the  7th  Feb.  opposed  Mr.  Peel's  motion, 

"  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,    suspending  the 

Habeas  Corpns  Act  in  Ireland/' supported  by  ld& 

22  Who  on  the  same  day  supported  a  motion  ''For  the 
Irish  Insurrection  Bill  to  be  printed  to  afford  time  to 
consider  it.'' opposed  hy  140 

30  Who  on  the  8th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rice, 
to  insert  a  clause  in  the  said  bill  ''  For  making  im- 
perative a  Trial  by  Jury."   opposed  by  139 

31  Who  on  the  same  date  sopported  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Itice,  to  insert  another  clause  in  the  said  bill, 
'*  Authorising  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Coun- 
ty Magistrates  to  assist  in  Towns.'' opposed  by  110 

6 —  28  Wlio  on  the  same  day  opposed  the  passing  of  the 
Bill supported  by  109 

7 —  97  Who  on  the  13th  February  supported  the  motion  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '*  For  Papers  to  be  laid^before 
the  House  relating  to  his  Dismissal  from  the  Army." 

opposed  by  199 

8 —  GO  Who  on  the  25th  February  supported  the  motion  of 
Mr.  James,  '*  That  it  was  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  Parliameht  to  open  Letters  to  and  from  Members 
to  and  from  Prisoners  in  Gaol."    opposed  by  107 

9 —  78  Who  on  the  27th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
'*  For  a  more  detailed  Statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  £1,781,325  estimated  for  the  Supply  of  the 
Naval  Service  was  to  be  expended  before  the  Supply 
was  granted.*' opposed  by  129 

10>-  56  Who  on  the  28th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aid. 
Wood,  "  For  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  Outrage  committed  on  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman, 
in  front  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks."  . . .  .opposed  by  IM 

1 1 —  39  Who  on  the  4th  March  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Pascoe  Grenfell,  ^'  To  postpone  the  clause  in  the 
5  per  Cent.  Reduction  Bill  fox  remuneration  to  the 
Bank,  for  further  investigation/' opposed  by    76 
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12 —  61  Who  on  the  same  day  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Hume,  '•  That  the  Regular  Army  be  reduced  from 
68,802  to  57,802,  or  10,000  men,'' apposed  by  196 

13 —  88  Who  on  the  I4th  March  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Creevey,  **  For  an  enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  the 
Board  of  Control/'. opposed  by  273 

14—  33  Who  on  the  15th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 

"  To  reduce  the  expences  of  the  Military  Staff  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  from  £96,846  to 
£84,000," : opposedby  109 

15—  18  Who  on  the  20th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 

'*  To  reduce  the  Salary  of  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General  from  to  £1,500 ]per  Ann,,  .opposedby  124 

16—  17  Who  on  the  28th  supported  the  question  of  a  Peti- 

tion from  the  Inhabitants  of  Bethnal  G reen,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  imputing  notorious  and  avowed 
Corruption  in  Parliament — should  lie  on  the  table 

opposed  by    67    ' 

17—26  Who  on  the  20th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
''  For  a  reduction  of  £5,000  W  Ann.  in  the  expences 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Royal  Military  College,*'  opposed  by    75 

18 —  21  Who  on  the  22d  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 

<'  To  reduce  the  charge  for  Sinecure  Offices  in  .the 
Garrisons  abroad  and  at  home  £12,000  per  Annum,'^ 
•  • opposed  by    80 

19 —  30  Who  on  the  25th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr  Hume, 

"  To  reduce  the  Vote  for  the  Expence  of  the  Ord- 
nance Establishments  at  the  Tower  and  in  Pall  Mall 
£10,000  per  Annum opposed  by    95 

20 —  22  Who  on  the  same  date  supported  the  motion  of  Mr, 

Creevey,  relating  to  a  misapplication  of  the  4^  per 
Cent  Duties  in  Barbadoes opposed  by    62 

21 —  39  Who  supported  a  further  motion  relating  to  the 

same  subject    opposed  by 

22 —  49  Who  on  the  8th  March  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Denman,  '"  To  extend  the  time  for  the  holders  of  6 
per  cent.  Stock  entering  their  dissents  to  the  transfer 
from  the  16th  to  30th  March'' opposed  by  143 

23 —  84  Who  on  the  24th  April  supported  the  motion  of  Sir 

Francis  Bnrdett,  for  an  Address  to  the  King  to  remit 
the  further  punishmcut  of  Mr.  Hunt    . . .  opjwsedby  223 
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24 —  37  Who  OB  the  8tk  May  supported  the  motion  of*  Mr. 

Wyrill,  *'  That  the  best  and  most  effectna]  relief  that 
eoold  be  given  to  the  Agricoltaral  interest,  was  a 
,  large  remission  of  Taxation  . .  ^ opposed  hy  120 

25 —  67  Who  on  the  14th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hame, 

*'  For  ai|  Address  to-His  Majesty  to  direct  enquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Government  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  cause  of  Martial  Law  having  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Islands  disarmed 
4 * opposed  by  15*2 

26 — 147  Who  on  the  15th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lcn- 
nard,  *'  For  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  3rd  class  of  the  Civil  List  for  Ambassadors 
and  Consuls,  and  to  consider  whether  any  reduction 
could  be  made  in  that  expence,'' opposed  by  274 

27_141  Who  on  the  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Warre, 
'^  That  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  the 
charge  of  the  Mission  to  the  Svnss  Cantons  might 
be  reduced  to  a  scale  -of  expenditure  not  exceeding 
the  sum  annually  received  by  Lord  Robert  Fits- 
gerald  aod  Mr.-  Wickham,  from  May  1792  to  Jan. 
17dS»  and  for  which  sum  the  duties  of  the  Mission 
have  pwictually  been  performed  for  one  year  and 
eight  months  preceding  the  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.  H.Wynn.'' ....(apposed by  2/^ 

28 —  55  Who  on  the  3d  June  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Coke  €^  Norfolk,  for  laying  on  the  table  a  petition  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of  North  Greenhoe,  in 
that  County,  c(Mn4;)laining  of  Agricultural  distress 
«.•••«•* opposedby    80 

29 —  54  Who  on  the  same  date  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Hume,  for  taking  from  the  Sinking  Fund  the  amount 
to  whteh  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  tbe  Country  in 

Taxes>  instead  of  by  borrowing opposed  by    81 

30—117  Who  on  &e  4th  June  supported  the  motion  of  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  ^*  That  the  House  will  at  an  early 
period  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  take  into 
their  most  serious  cousideration  the  means  of 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  by 
abating  their  undue  rigour,'' opposed  by  101 
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31 — 101  Who  on  the  24th  June  supported  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Brougham,  '^  That  the  inflaence  now  possessed  by  the 
Crown  is  nnnecessary  for  maintaining  its  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  destructiye  of  the  independence 
^of  Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  weU  govern- 
ment of  the  realm/' opposed  hy  216 

32—  42  Wboon  the  26th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Creevy, 

for  the  repeal  of  the  Superannuation  Bill  of  1797, 
., opposed  hy  143 

33 —  59  Who  on  the  2d  July  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Hobhouse,  that  the  Tax  on  Windows  in  Great  Britain 
is  unjust,  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  most. oppres- 
sive to  those  especially  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  the  House  that  the  said  Tax 
should  be.  forthwith  and  immediately  repealed, 
oppoiedby  146 

34 —  94  Who  on  the  5th  June  opposed  themotionof  Mr.  Peel 

for  leave  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Alien  Bill 

for  two  years •••••  .suppot led  by  199 

3&—  72  Who  on  the  14th  opposed  the  further  progress  of  the 

said  Bill • eupportedby  108 

36—  68  Who  on  the  1st  July  opposed  its  still  further  progress 

ntpportedhy  142 

I 

Q;^  The  Notationt  A.  L,R,  If.  in  the  Margin,  seem  to  require  a  further 
elucidation  than  is  given  at  page  4 — A .  the  proposition  of  Viscount  Althorp 
was  for  a  heiuniy  of  18s  ^  Or.  on  the  ExporiatUm  of  Wheat,  and  on  all 
other  Grain  in  proportion. 

Z.  The  proposition  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  was  fbr  a  duty  of  40s  ^ 
Or.  on  the  Imporiaiiom  of  Wheat,  and  on  aU  other  Grain  and  artBdes  of 
Agricultural  produce^  snch  aa  Hides,  Tallow,  Butter,  Bark,  &c.  in  pro- 
portion. 

J2.  The  proposition  of  Mr,  Ricardo  was  for  a  duty  of  5M)s  ^  €^.  on  the 
Importation  of  Wheat,  and  on  other  Grain  in  proportion,  to  be  reduced 
Is  ^  Or.  annually  till  it  was  down  to  10s,  at  which  duty  to  be  permanent, 
and  a  permanent  Bounty  of  7s  ^  Or.  on  Exportation. 

Jf.  Hie  proposition  of  Lord  Londonderry  was  to  admit  Wheat  to  Ini- 
postation  at  a  duty  of  12s  ^  Qr.  and  all  other  Grain  in  proportion,  which 
was  opposed  by  contending  for  the  Corn  Law  as  it  then  stood,  by  which 
all  Grain  was  prohibited  Importation  until  the  average  price  of  Wheat 
for  three  months  attains  the  price  of  80s  ^  Qr. 
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TABLE  I. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST   OF  THE  MEMBERS 

OF  THB 

COMMONS  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Correeted  to  the  Slh  Ftbruaty,   1833. 


Darioc  tbe  Seision  of  1SS2  a  return  wu  moved  fi>r  and  ordered  to  tte  bid  on  tbe  table  of  the 
House,  uf  all  lucli  Membm-s  who  hold  plucesof  profilor  cmolunienl,  and  who  sit  and  vote  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  and  statin;;  the  amoualof  such  salaries,  profils,  or  emoluments,  aud  alaoof 
all  iDcb  Membm  vbu  hold  CoannisBiunt  in  the  Navy  and  Armf.  In  compliance  with  tbia 
order,  a  return  van  made  of  89  Members,  under  7  several  Classes,  who  sit  and  vote  in  Iha 
Commons  Hoase  of  Parliainenl,  rrceivinp;  salaries,  profits,  and  emoluments,  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  Amonnl  of  ^193,372  8s  lljd  ^  Annum.  In  tbe  following  list  these  89  Members  am 
noted  hy  a  ]  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  form  tbe  bulk  of  that  phalanx  who  regularly  asaemhle 
to  out-vote  those  Members  who  are  returaed  to  Parliament  by  the  Toice  of  the  People. 
A  retarn  was  also  made  of  Fifty-nine  other  Members,  who  hold  Ommissions  in  the  Navy  and 
Army,  pay  aud  emolaments  DOt  stated  ;  Hbich  !i9  are  noted  by  a  § — several  other  Heiaben  are 
noted  by  a  4 — as  Sons,  Brothers,  or  dependants  on  those  shariar  the  £llt3,3T2  Bs  11^  ^ 
Annnm,  or  otbenrays  participating  largely  uf  the  Taxes — sucb  as  Cnandos  Marqnis,  eldest  Son 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  ofttie  Greuville  party ;  Apsley  Lord,  eldest  Sun  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  ol 
the  Colonies,  who  receives  about  £15,000  #*  Aunum  out  of  tbe  Taxes  not  included  in  the  before 
mentioned  Sum  of  £183,373  Ss  11}— all  tbe  others  noted  by  a  4.  are  more  or  less  directly  or 
indirectly  linked  wilb  tbe  participators  in  pay  or  rmolumeats  (lul  of  the  Taxes,  and  will  aa 
nnitiirmly  be  seen  in  the  list  of  those  majorities  opposed  tu  the  interests  of  the  people  from 
whom  they  draw  10  large  s  sltare  of  Iheir  means  of  suhkistencc  ■ ',  t 

Those  Members  printed  in  ItaUei  are  new  Members  recently  returned. 


•  c  ■  Abercromby,  Hon.  James,  Calne    1 

fc      Aclaod,  Sir  T.D.Bart...  Devon    C, 

i  p      i\  A'Cotirt  E,  H Hejteshury 1 

t  c  t  Alexaoder,  James  Old  Saturn  

f  p      Alexander,  Josias  Dnpre  Old  S arum   

•  e  •  Allan,  J.  H Pembroke '. 

•  c  •  Ahhorp,  Viscount Northamptou   ....  Ci 

t  p  t  Ancrnm,  Eaxl .■  Hanttagdon ;..'. 

'  c      k  Anson,  Hon.  George  ...  Yarraonth    JVo 

•  e      \  Anson,  Sir  George  ....  Utchfield 

I  Antrobns,  G.  C Aldborough 

i  p     4-  Apsley,  Lord    Cirencester Glow 

t  e  t  1  Arbuthnot,  Right  Hon.C.  St.  GermaiDS Cm^ 

p       I  Arcbdall,  Mervjti Fermanagh  Co...  .Ir, 

t  p      Aaburst,  W.H Oxford Ci 

a  p      Astell,  Wm BrjrtBewater Son 

t  p      AaUey,  Sir  J.  D.  Bnrt.   ..  Wills Cc 

p      Att wood,  Matthias Callingtoo Cer. 

•  Aubrey,  Sir  Jno.  Bart.  ..  Horsham   Si 

e      X  Bagwell,  Right  Hon.  W.  See  Bird  Bagwell   . . 

e  +  ^BailUc,  Col.  J Hedon  

■f  Balfour,  John Orkney  and  Shetland 

Baker.  Edward Wilton 1 

t  p  t  BankeB,  George Corfe  Castle L 

■f  p  t  Bankei,  Henry,  mu Cotfe  Castle — 

Batthti,  W.  J. Cambridge  ,...Cm« 

•  e  •  Bariiam,  J.  F. Stodtbridge »niiil"H"|  H 

•  e  ■  Baring,  Atexander TtnmtDa Samtr*»t\  M  H  I 
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♦  Baring,  Henry Colchester E$$ex]* 

Baring,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.  Wycombe , .  B^^ihi 

*  e  ♦  §  Barnard,  Viscount  ....  Tregony Cornwall 

t  Barne,  Michael  Dunwich  Suffolk 

♦  c  ♦  Barat,  S.  M. Richmond, . . .  • York 

t  X  Barry,  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Gavan  Connty . . .  .Ireland 

t  Bastard,  E.  P Devon    County 

t         §  Bastard,  John Dartmouth Devon 

t  i>  t  t  Bathurst,  Right  Hon,  C.  Harwich Essex 

i  p  \  X  Bathurst,  Hon.  S.  T.  . .  St.  Germains. . .  .Cornwall 
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*  Beaumont,  T.  W Northumberland  . .  County 

*  Becher,  W.  W Mallow Ireland 

Bective,  Earl  of Meath  County do, 

§  Belfast,  Earl  of    Belfast do. 

*  Belgrave,  Viscount Chester City 

Benet,  John Wilts County 

*  Bennet,  Hon.  H.  G Shrewsbury Toivn 

Bent,  John     Totness Devon 

§  Bentinok,  Lord  F,  C.  . .  Weobly Hereford  i 

*  X  Bentinck,  Lord  W.  H.  C.  Nottingham Cmniy 

*  Benybn,  Benjamin Stafford Town 

^  Beresford,  Sir  J.'  P.  Bart.  Coleraine Ireland 

X  Beresford,  Lord  George  Waterford  County  ....do. 

*  Bemal,  Ralph Rochester City 

Bernard,  Viscount Bandon  Bridge  . .  Ireland 

Bernard,  Thos.  jun King's  County do, 

f  Binning,  Lord Rochester  . . > .City 

Birch,  Joseph Nottingham Town 

Bird,  Sir  W.  Bagwell    , .  Tipperary  County,  h eland 

Blackbume,  John   Lancaster , ,  County 

-f  P  f  Blair,  James Aldeburgh Suffolk 

t  '   t  Blake,  Robert Arundel .Sussex 

*  Blake,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.  Berwick    

*  Boughey,  Sir  John,  Bart.  Stafford    County 

Boughton,SirW.E.R.  Bart  Evesham Worcester 

t  X  Bourn,  Right  Hon.W.  S.  Christchurch Hants 

Bouverie,  Hon.  B.  B . . . .  Downton Wilts 

Bradshaw,  R.  H Brackley . . .  .Northampton 

Brandling,  C.  J, . ., Noilhumberland. .  County 

t  4-  Brecknock,  Earl  of . . . .  Ludgershall Wilts 

Bridges,  George London City 

*  Bright,  H Bristol    '.City 

f  c  t  Broadhead,  T,  H.  L,  ....  Yarmouth  . .  Isle  of  Wight 
f  p      X  Brogden,  James   Launceston    ...  Cornwall 

*  Brougham,  H Winchelsea  Sussex 

f  Brown,  Peter    Rye  do. 

Brown,  Right  Hon.Dennis  Kilkenny  City  . . . .  Ireland  \ 

Brown,  Dominic ........  Mayo  County do. 

Brown,  James Mayo  County do. 

Brownlow,  Charles  ...*.    Armagh  County do. 

f  P  f  h  Bruce,  Robert Clackmannon  ^RossCnties 

f  p      Brudenell,  Lord Marlborough Wilts 

Brqen,  H : Carlow  County    . .  Ireland 

f  Buchanan,  John Dumbarton  County,  Scot  Id 

*  Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.  Westminster City 

f  Xh  Burgh,  Sir  Ulysses  . .  Carlow  County   ,  .Ireland 

*  ^urrell,  Sir  C.  M.  Bart, , .  New  Shoreham. .  ..Su^s^x 

Burrell,  Walter Sussex  . . . . , County 

Bury, Viscount    Arundel 4 •  ..Sussex 

^i$ffg^it\,  JcBeph.  ,«.^  Dover    .« iircndtj* 
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X  Copley,  Sir  J.  S. 

Corbett,  Panton 

Cotterell,  Sir  J.  G.  Bart. . 

t  Courtenay,  T.  P 

I  Courtenay,  William  . . . 

§  Cradock,  Sheldon 

I  Cranborne,  Viscount  . . 

Crawley,  Samuel 

Creevey,  Thomas 

Cripps,  Joseph    

jCroker,  J.  W 

Crompton,  S 

Crosbie,  James   

I  Cuffe,  James 

Cummin^,  George 

Curteis,  B.  J 

Curtis.  Sir  Wm.  Bart.  . . 

Curwen,  J.  C 

Curzon,  Hon.  R 

§tCu8t,  Hon.  E 

I  4.  Cust,  Hon.  P.  F 

§  Dalrymple,  J.  A 

Daly,  James    

Davenport,  D. 

§Davies,  T.  H 

4.Davis,R.H 

4-  Dawkins,  James 

X  Dawkins,  Henry 

X  Dawson,  G.  R 

Dawson,  J.  H.  M 

De  Crespigny,  Sir  W.  Brt 
Deerhurst,  Viscount  .... 

Dennison,  W.  J 

Denman,  Thomas   

Pent,  John 

Dickenson,  Wm >, . . 

Disbrowe,  E,  C, 

Divett,  Thomas  .  /. 

Dodson,  J. 

Domville,  Sir  C 

Don,  Sir  Alexander  .... 

Douglas,  John 

+  Douglas,  W.  R.  K 

Doveton,  Gab 

X  Dowdeswell,  Jas.  E.  . . 

Downie,  Robert 

+  Drommond,  Home  .... 
Drummond,  James ...... 

Drake,  T.T 

^  Drake,  W.  T 

Dugdale,  D.  S 

Donally,  Lord 

Diincannon,  Viscount. . . . 

Duncomb,  Charles 

Duncomb,  Wm 

Dundas,  Charles 

Dundas,  Hon.  Thomas  . . 
X  Dundas,  Right  Hon.  W. 
§  Diinlop,  James    


d 

Ashburton Devon  f 

Shiewsbury     Salop  f 

Hereford    County 

lotness   Devon 

Exeter  City do 

Camelford CornwaU\ 

Hereford Ttnvn 

Honiton ...  Devon 

Appleby  ....  Westmorland 
Cirencester ....  Gloucester 

Bodmin  Comwai 

Retford   Notts. 

Kerry  County  ....  Ireland 

Tralee    do 

Foitrose  district .  Scotland 

Sussex County 

London City 

Cumberland County 

Clithero Lancaster 

Grantham  . . .  Lincolnshire 
Honiton ,  Devon 
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Appleby  ....  Westmorland 
Galway  County  . .  Ireland 

Chester County 

Worcester City 

Bristol dofi 

Hastings Sussex    t 

Boroughbridge    ....  York  1 1 

Londonderry City  1 1 

Clonmeli Ireland 

Southampton Hants 

Worcester City 

Surrey    County 

Nottingham l^own 

Poole Dorset  t 

Somerset    ,Coimtyf 

Windsor Berks 

Gatton .Surrey  t 

Rye Sussex  + 

Bossiney      Cornwall  f 

Koxburg  County,  Scotland 

Minehead Somerset 

Dumfries  district,  Scotland 

Lancaster    Town 

Tewkesbury    . .  Gloucester 
Stirling  district .  .Scotland 

Stirling  County do. 

Perth  County   .....*'...  </o. 

Amersham Bucks 

Do do 

Warwick County 

Oakhampton Devon 

Malton York 

Newport Hants  f 

Grimsby  . . .  .Lincolnshire  f 

Berks County 

Richmond l^ork 

Kdiuhurirh City  if 

Kirkcudbright  Co.Scotland 
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■with  Votesj  %c.  of  every  Member. 


4  Eastnor,  Viscount  ....  Hereford 

*  Ebringlon,  Viscounl  ....  Tavistock  

Edwnrds,  Hon.E.H..-.,  Bletisbingley 

t  Efcerton,  Wilbraham. . . .  Chester 

t  Etiot,  Hod.  W Lislceard C 

•  Eliice,  Edward Coventry 

Ellis,  C.  R Seaford 

Ellis,  G.J.  W.  A Seafiird 

I  Ellis,  Thomas Dublia  

t  Ellison,  CuthiKrt    Newcastle  on  Tjne 

i  EnnisinOTe,  Viscount.,,.  Cork  Coooly    

Estcourt,  T.  G Devizes    

Evans,  Wm R«tford Nott 

Evelyn,  Lyndon St.  Ives O 


Fairiie,  Sir  W.C.  Bart... 

t  Fane,  John 

t  4.  Fane,  J,  T 

t  4-  Fane,  V*re  

Farqiiharson.  A 

Farrand,  Robert . 

t  Fellows. W.H 

•  Ferguson,  Sir  R.  C 

Fetheratone,  Sit  G.  Bart. 

Fife,  Earl  of   

^  Fitzgerald,  Right  Hon.M. 
IFitzgero  Id,  RightHon.W. 

•  Filzserald,  LoidW.  C... 
JFitzgibbon,  Hon.  R 

•  £^FiUroy.  Lord  C 

Filzroy.  Lord  J 

Fleming,  John 

Fleming,  John 

Foley,  J.  H.  H . . 

•  Folkestone,  Viscount .... 
Forbes,  Charles 

\  XS  Forbes,  Viscount .... 

Forde,  Matthew 

Forrester,  F 

FoK,  O.  L 

•  Fmnkland,  Robert, .  , .  . . 
-f  1  Frpeinanlle,  Wm 

French,  Arthur    

t  Fjnes,  H 


Leominster  ....H 

Oxford 

Lyme  Regis 

Lyme  Regis 

Elgin.Banff.&c.  disl 

Huntingdon 

Dysart.&c.district, 
Longford  County. , 
BamU' County..  ,.i! 
Kerry  County  .... 
Clare  County  .... 
Kildare  County  . . 
Limerick  County 

Thctford J 

Bury  St.  Edmonds, 

Haropshiie    

Sallash C 

Droiiwich      ...Wi 

Salisbury 

Malmsbury ......  ^ 

Longford  County . . 
Down  County   .... 

Wenlock 

Beverley 

Thirsk  

BjickiDgham 

Roscommon  Co. . . 
See  Clinton  Fynes 


^  Gascoigne,  Isaac     ....Liverpool  Lati 

•  Gaske!!,  B Maiden    

t  I  Gifford.SirR. Eye   

t  Gilbert,  D.  G Bodmin O 

Gipps,  George Ripon    

4.  Gladstone.  John Woodstock  

Gleniirchy,  Vinconnt  . .      Oakhampton , 

+  Gooch,  Thomas  S Suffolk   

t  Gordon.HoQ.  Wm ,  Aberdeen  Connty  iS 

■  Gordon,  Robert  Cricklade    

t  ^Co8«ett,Wm Truro Ct 

t  I  Goulbouin,  H West  Looe    

Gower,  Lord  F.  L Blecbingley &r>ey|  l+l+l  I 

Grabam,  Sir  James Carlisle City] 

Graham,  Sandfotd Ludgeishall    Wibi\'\   *    | 


'  17  M 
■N0.M&W 


'  No.  1  X 
'  No.  23 
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i  P 
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Grant,  J.  P 

Grunt,  A.  C 

4-  Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  •  • . 

Grant,  F.  W 

Grant,  G*  M •  • 

Grattan,  James 

X  Graves,  Lord 

Grenfell,  Pascoe 

§  X  Greville,  Sir  C.  J. . . . 

Griffith,  J.W 

Grossett,  J.  R 

Grosvenor,  Hon,  R 

Grosvenor,  R,  £.  D 

§  Grosyenor,  Thomas  . . . . 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W.  Bart.  . . 

Gorney,  Hudson 

Gumey,  R.  Hanbury .  • . . 

Haldimand,  Wm 

Hamilton,  Lord  A 

Hamilton,  Sir  H.  D 

Handley,  Henry 

X  §  Hardinf^e,  Sir  H.  Bart. 

t§Hart,G.  V..... 

Hartopp,  George • 

Harvey,  Chtu-ies 

§  Harvey,  Sir  Eliab  Bart. 
Hawkins,  Sir  G.  Bart,    . . 

Heathcote,  J.  G 

Heathcote,  Sir  G.  Bart.. . 

Heber,  R 

Heron,  Sir  R.  Bart 

HerrieSf  J,  C. •  •  •  •  • 

Heygate,  Wm 

§  Hill,  Lord  Arthur 

:  Hill,Right  Hon.Sir  G.F. 

Hill,  Rowland 

Bobhouse.  J .  Cam 

Hodson,  John 

IHolford,  G.  P 

Holmes,  Sir  L.  T.  Bart.. . 

X  Holmes,  Wm 

Honeywood,  W.  P 

§  Hope,  Hon.  Sir  A^  .... 

i  Hope,  Sir  W.  J 

Hornby,  E. 

Horrock^,  S 

§  Hotham,  Lord 

Houldsworth,  Thomas  .. 

§  Howard,  Hon.  F.G 

Howard.  Lord  H.  T.  H.  M. 

Howard,  Hon.  W. 

Hudson,  Harrinton 

§  Hughes,  W.L 

Hulse,  Sir  C.  Bart 

Hume,  Joseph 

Hurst,  Robert 

X  Huskisson,  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
Hutchinson,  Hon.  C.  H. . 
Hyde,  John  •.....; 


«t  + 


Tavistock   Dewm 

Lestwithiel    . . .  ,ComwMU  f 
Inverness  County  Scotland 

Elgin  County    do 

Sutherland  County  ,,,,do 
Wicklow  County .  Ireland 
Milborne  Port  .  .Somerset 

Penryn Cornwa 

Warwick ,Town 

Denbigh    ,,,,,do 

Chippenham  Wilts 

Shaftesbury Dorset 

New  Romney Kent 

Chester City 

Gloucester County 

Newton Hants 

Norwich City 

Ipswich Svffolk 

Lanark  County  .  .Scotland* 
Jedburgh,  &c.  district.  ,do 

Heytesbury     ,.  Wilts  -j- 

Durham City 

Donegal  County.  .Irelawi\ 

Dundalk    do 

Carlow  Town   do 

Essex County 

St,  Ives Cornwall  \ 

Boston Lincoln 

Rutland County 

Oxford     •University 

Peterborough     ....  City 

Harwich • . .  Essex 

Sudbury Suffolk 

Down  County  . , .  .Ireland 
Londonderry  City  ^,,.do 

Salop County 

Westminster City 

Wigan    Lancashire 

Queenboro   Kent 

Newport, ,  Hants 

Bishop's  bastle  . . .  .Salop 

Kent , County 

Linlithgow  Couut.Scotland  f 

Dumfries  County do 

Preston Lancashire 

Do ...do 

Leominster   ....Hereford 

Pontefract    York 

Castle  Rising. . . .  Norfolk 

Stey  ning Sussex 

Morpeth .  Northumberland 

Helstone Cornwall 

Wallingford    Berks 

West  Looe  ....  Cornwall 
Aberdeen,  &c.  ^%t.Scotld. 

Horsham    Sussex 

Liverpool Lancaster 

Cork  City Ireland 

Youghall do 
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No.  30 
16  W 

6 

12AWM    ' 
1^0.  23  W 

4 

No.  27 
\2A  M 
fW 

8 

12  22 

13  W 


»  6 
*  No.  1 
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11 


WM 

*  12 


30 


♦  20  TK 


*  No.  07 

*  No.32Si33 


*  3 
LAM 

*  10 

♦34JJ 

*  9 


*  24 


iS]  ttith  Votes,  ^e.  of  every  Member. 
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i'p  i  I  Lurfiinpton.  S.  R Canterbury    ■.■.CS(y|-t|tltU 

•  c      tiudiington,  DoctoTS....  llchesUr Someriet]  \  p|* 
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a  b  e  d 

t  p  t  liOttrell,  J.  F Minehead  .  ^   . .  .Somerset 

f         §  LygoDy  Hon.  H.  B Worcester County  t 


*  p  *  Maberley,  John  Abingdon    Berlu 

*  c  *  I  Maberley,  W.  L Northampton  .....  ,Town 

*  c  *  Macdon^d,  James Cahie Wilts 

f  Macdonald,  R.  G Plympton  ....... .Devon 

*  e  *  Macintosh,  Sir  Jas.  Bart.  Knaresboro' York 

t  c       Mackenzie  J  ThoMas,  jun.  Ross  Ooanty  . . .  .Scotland 
t  p      t  Mc  NaghtenJE.  A Orford ^Suffolk 


Macqaeen,  T.  P Eastlooe , 


,Comwallfi 


tft    c 


t 
t 
t 
t 


*  Madocks,  W.  A Chippenham    Wilts 

p      Magennis,  Rd Enniskellen Irelan^-\ 

*  c       §  Mahon,  Hon.  S Roscommon  County  .  .do, 

t  P  t  §  4-  Manners,  Lord  R . . . .  Leicester   County 

•j-  p      I  Manners,  Lord  C.  S.  .  •  Cambridge   do» 

X  Manning,  Wm Lymington Hants 

f  p  f  Mansfield,  John  ........  Leicester Txntm 

*  c       Marjoribanks,  S Hy the    Kent 

f         Marjoribanks,  Sir  J.  Bart.  Berwick  County . .  Scotland 

I  Markham,  Admiral ....  Portsmouth    Hants 

f  Marryatt,  Jos. Sandwich Kent 

*  c  *  Martin,  James Tewkesbury    . .  Gloucester 

f  e  t  Martin,  Richard ........  Galway  County  . .  Ireland 

t  p  t  t  Martin,  Sir  T.  B Plymouth    Devon 

c       %  Maule,  Hon.  W.  R. . . .  Forfar  County  .  .Scotland 

*  e  *  Maxwell,  John    Renfrew  County ......  do. 

f  Maxwell,  J.  W.  , Downpatrick   ....  Ireland 

Maxwell,  Sir  W.  Bart.  . .  Wigtown  County, Scotland 

*  Milbank,  Mark    Camelford Cornwall 

Mildmay,  P.  St.  John ....  Winchester    City 

t  Miles,  P.  J Westbury    Wilts 

Mills,  Charles    Warwick Town 

*  Milton,  Viscount York County 

Mitchell,  John Kingston^-on-Hull   . .  York 

*  Monk,  J.  B Reading BerJis 

Money,  W.  T St.  Michaels  , . .  .Cornwall  f 

Monteith,  H. Selkirk,  &c.  district,  Seotld 

X  Montgomery,  James. . .  Ayr  County    . . .  .Scotland 
§  Montgomery,  Sir  J.Bart.  Peebles  County do. 

*  Moore,  Peter  Coventry    City 

Morgan,  Sir  C.  Bart.    . . .  Monmouth    County 

\  Morgan,  6.  G Brecon    Wales  f 

t  I  Morland,  Sir  S.  B.  Bart.  St.  Mawes Cornwall  + 

Mostyn,  Sir  Thos.  Bart. .  Flint  County Wales 

4-  Mountcharles,  Earl ....  Donegal  County. .  Ireland 

Munday,  Frs Derby    County 

t  P  t  §  Munday,  George Boroughbridge York 

\  p      Musgrave,  Sir  P.  Bart.  . .  Petersfield Hants 
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t  §  Neale,  Sir  H.  B   

Neville,  Hon.  R 

♦  Newman.  R.  W 

*  Newport,Rt  Hon.SirJ.Brt. 

Newry,  Viscount 

X  Nicbol.  Right  Hon.Sir  J. 


t 

t 
t 


+ 
t 


t  p  t  t  Nightingale,  S.  M. 

*  p      Noel,  Sir  G.  N.  Bart. 

t     -t  t  Nolan, Michael. . . . 

Norraauby,  Viscount 


Lymington Hants 

Berks County 

Exeter  City  ...... .Devon 

Waterford  City  . .  L^land 

Newry  City do. 

Bedwin     Wilts 

Eye    Suffolk 

Rutland County 

Barnstaple Devon 

nighamFerrers,ZVbr^/<«rm/>< 
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Margin. 


18  A 

14 

17 

11 


No.  1  &  4 
No.  26 
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\2R 


4 
No.  30 

9 
7  W 


SL 


22  IT  jar 
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20* 
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^  No.  1&26 

*  9 

*  18 
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*|*  16  M 


17]  Tctth  Voles,  §c.  of  evert/  Member. 
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i'rittic,  Hon.  F.  A Ttppprar;  Countj,  Irelimd 
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§  Proby,  Hon.  G.  L Wicklow  County. , Ireland 

*  Pryse,  Pryse Cardigan  Town  ....  Wales 


e  *  Pym,  Francis Bedford 


Count  If 
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tp 
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*  c  * 

*  c 

*p 

*  e  ♦ 

tP  t 

tP 

t  P  t 
tP  t 


t  Rae,  Sir  W.  Bart 

^X  Raine,  Jofna 

Ramsay,  Sir  A.  Bart. . . . 

Ramsbottom,  John 

Ramsden,  J.  C 

Rice,  Hon.  George*     . . . 
jxice,  JL •  o.    •.•«••»»•••• 

Ricardo,  D 

Rickford,  W 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.  Bart. . 

Robarts,  A.  W 

§  Rpbaiis,  G.  J.   

Roberts,  W.  A 

Robertson,  A« 

X  Robinson,  Rigbt  U<mi.  F. 
Robinson,  Sir  G.  Bart.  . . 

Rochfort,  G.  H 

Rogers,  E « .  • 

X  Rose,  Rigbt  Hon.  G.  . . 

§  Ross^  Charles    

§  Rowley,  Sir  Josias  .... 

Ro  wley ,  Sir  Wm 

Rumbold,  C.  E 

Russell,  Lord  Joha 

§  Russell,  Lord  G.  W.  . . 
Russell,  Jesse  Watts  .... 

Russell,  Wm.  , . . « 

Russell,  R.  GreenhiU. .  . 
4-  Ryder,  Right  Btm,  R. 

i  Sandon,  Yiscoaut    .... 

Scarlet,  James    

Scott,  James    

Scott,  Samuel 

tScott,  Hon.  W.  H.  J... 

Scoiirfield,  W.  H 

Scudamore,  R.  P 

Sebright,  Sir  J.  S.  Bart. . 

Sefton,  Earl  of 

§  Seymour,  Hor 

Shaw,  Sir  Robert,  Bart. . 
Shelly,  Sir  John,  Bart.  . . 
Shiffner,  Sir  G.  Bart.. . . . 
SkefiSngton,  Right  Bon.  T. 

^     rSmdth,  Abel    

g  r^  1  Smith,  John 

»o  J  <  Smith,  George  .... 
1 1  i  Smith,  Samw&l  .... 
^  *  V  Smith,  Hon*  R.  ..... 

Smith,  Wm 

Smith,  Christophev 

Smith,  Robert 

Smith,  T.  A 

Smyth,  Wm 

Sneyd,  Nathaniel  

X  Somerset,  luotd  &»  .... 


me 


/k 


* 


Tiverton. .Devon    ff 

Peterboro Cittf 

Bridport Dorset 

Whitchurch Hants  f  f 

Hastiag»    Sussex 

Haverfordwest  ....  Wales 

Hereford Town 

Hertford County 

Droitwich Worcester 

Lishurne Ireland 

Dublin  City .,,.,do. 

Lew£s^  ...,•. ..Sussex 

Lewes .do. 

Louth  Connty  . . .  ./rcZandjf  f 

Midhurst    Sussex 

Midbnrst do 

Wendover Bucks 

Wendover    .,do. 

Bucks    County 

Norwich City 

St  Albans Hertford 

.Lincoln  • . .  • City  f 

AndoTcr Hanisi 

Drogheda Ireland 

Cavan  County do, 

Monmoutit^    ...   . .  County  t   t 


t 
t 
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t 
t 
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2 

* 

t 
1 

* 

t 
t 

* 
* 


Ciail,  &e.  district,  Scotland 
Newport    ...*..  Cornwall  f  t 
Kincardine  County,  Scotld 

Windsor Berks 

Malton , .  JTork 

Carmarthen  County,  Wale^  f  f  f  1 1 
Limerick  City  . . .  .Ir£land[ 

Porta rlington do. 

Aylesbury B%iehs 

Newcastle  on  Tyne 

Maidstone    Kent  * 

Wallingford   Berks  * 

Bewdley  ......  Worcester] 

Grampoand  ....  Cornwall  f  f 

Ripon    ...Yoi-Af f Iff f 

Northampton Town 

WeslmeafthCoonty ,  Ireland 
Bisiiops  Castle  . . .  .Salop 

Christcburcb Hants 

Orford Suffolk 

Kiu»ale Ireland-ffj^ 

Suffolk   County 

Yarmouth    Norfolk 

Huntingdon .County 

Bedford Town 

Gatton   Surrey 

SaJtash Cornwall 

Thirsk York 

Tiverton Devon    flf 


*■♦ 
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ttt 


Margin 
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No.  23 
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*  No.  12 

*  6 

*No.284-30il 

*  8 

*  9 

*  24 

*  No.  10 

*  5 


19]  with  Votes,  ^c.  of  everj/  Member, 


f  P  i  I  Somerset,  Lord  R Gloucester     C 

4  e       Somerville,  Sir  M.  Ban. .  Meath  County /;■ 

t      t  I  Sotheran,  Frank Nottiughun C 

X  Stanhope,  Hon.  J.  H  . .  Dartmouth .J 

•  Slanleg,  H«n.  E:G Stockbridgre    J 

•  *       Stanley, Lord Lancaster C 

it        Staanton,  Sir  G.  fiart-   ..  St.  Michael    Cor 

-f  e       Stewart,  A.  R Xiondonderry  County, 

t  p      t  Stewart,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  J,  Tyrone  County    

\  Stewart,  Wil Kara    Tyrone  County    .... 

t  p       Stuart,  William    Armagh  Town 

•  c    •  Stuart,  Lord  P.  J.  C Bute  &  Caithnea  Co.i 

t  p  t  Stopford,  Viscount WexfordCounty.,/! 

t  p      Strathaven,  Lord     East  Griustead  ..,.i 

p  +  Strutt,J.H Maiden    

t  p  t  St.Paull,  SirH.  D.C  ...  Bridport J 

4  p  t  Sumner,  G.H Surrey C 

t  p      Suttie,  Sir  Janiei,  Bart. .  HaddingtonCuunty,! 

Sutton,  Right  Hon.  C.  M.  Scarborough    

t  p  "  Swann,  Henry Penryn t'oc 

•  e      Sykes,  Daniel KiDgston-oa-Holl  . . 

•  c      Talbot,  R.W. DnbBnCounty....Ji 

•  c  *  Tavistock,  Marquis  of    . .  Bedford < 

a         Taylor,  C.  W WelUCity So> 

p       Taylor,  G.  W East  Looe Cm 

+  P  t  ITaylor,SirH Windsor 

•  c  •  Taylor,  M.  A Dutham 

•  c   •  Te  any  son,  Charles Great  Grimiby    ..L 

p  t  TbompBon.  Wm ,,  Callingtou Coi 

ip      Thyune,  Lord  John Bath  City  Se> 

•  t   *  Tierney,  Right  Hon,  G. , ,  Knaresboro 

•c   t  Titchfieid,Marqui»of Kings  Lynn N 

•  p  *  Townahend, Lord  C Taraworth   ,.^, ...Sl< 

t  p  t  Townshend,  Hon.  H.  G.  .  Whitchurch    

%  TowQshend,  Lord  J,  N..  Helslone C& 

+  p  t  Tremayne,  J.  H Cornwall  ( 

+      -f  ^Trench,  F,  W Cambridge 

Tudway,  J.  P WelI«City Sai 

d  p      Tult.O.A Sudbury  5 

t         Tydte,  C.  K Bridgewatet  ....Soi 

c  -f  I  Twiss,  Horace Wootton  Bauet 

t  c      I  Upton,  Hon.  A.  F Bniy  St.  Edmunds  J 

pt  Ure,  Masterton    Weymouth    J 

t         ^  Usbridge,  Earl Anglesea  County  . . 

tp      Vallctort,  Visconnt     ....Fowey    Gn 

t  P  +  t  Vanaittart,  Nicholas . , .  Harwich 

t  Vanghan,  Sir  R.  W.  Bart  Merioneth  ComUy. . 


t  e  t  Vernon,  G.G.  V Litchfield  City  .... 

t           I  ViIliers,RightHon.  J.C.  Queenborough  .... 
tp      t  Vivian,  Sir  R.  H ...  Truro Co 

t  Walker,  Joshua Aldeburgb    & 

ae      Wall.C.B Guildford   

t  p  t  I  Wallace,  Rt.  Hon.  T. . .  Weymouth J 

c  t  Ward,  Hon.  J.  W Bosainey    Cm 

+  P  t  I  Ward,  Robert Haslemere 5iiriy|t|titHf 

t  t  Warren,  Charlei DofcheitH Tau^i]  f  t^ 
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ttt 
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t  c  t  J  Warrcnder,  Sir  G.  Bart«  Sandwich Kent 

t      t  Walpole,  Hon.  J » .  King's  Lynn    . . .  .Norfolk 

a  c  *  Warre,  James  A Taunton Devon 

*  p  *  Webbe,  Edward Gloucester. . .   City 

f  p  j  Wells,  J Maidstone    ". . .  Kent 

t  t  Wellesley,  Richard  ...    Ennis    .Irelandi 

f  p  \\  Wemys,  J Fife  County    . . .  .Scotland 

t  p      Westenra,  Hon.  H.  B Monaghan  County .  Irelndi 

Western,  C.  C.  ..•.,.... .  Essex    County 

Wetherall,  C Oxford    City\\ff 

Wharton,  John Beverley  York 

Whitbread,  S.  C Middlesex    County 

Whitbread,  W.  H Bedford    Town 

White,  Luke Leitrim  County  . .  Ireland 

White,  Dublin     do do 

Whitraore,  Thomas Bridgenorth    Salop 
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t  P 
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Tarmoutb,  Earl Antrim  County   . .  Ireland 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph  S Riegate Surry 


^ 


t 


2 

tt 


tt 


t-H 

t 

tt 


Whitmore,  Wm.  Wolr . . .  Do do 

Wigram,  Sir  R Lestwithiel     ^ . . .  Cornwall 

Wigram,  Wm  . . .- Wexford  Town   . . Ireland'\ 

Wilberforce,  Wm Bramber    Sussex 

t  p  t  Wilbraham,  E.  B.  ......  Dover Kent 

t  p      Wildman,  J.  B Colchester   . .  .^ Essex 

*  Wilkins,  Walter Radnor  County  . . .   Wales 

Williams,  John    Lincoln  City 

Williams,  Owen Marlow   Bucks 

Williams, Robert.  .   ....  Dorchester Totvn 

Williams,  Sir  Robt.  Bart.   Carnarvon  County    Wales 

*  c      Williams,  T.  P Marlow   Bucks 

*  *  Williams,  Wm Weymouth    Dorset 

Willoughby,  H Newark    Notts 

t  c  t  t  Wilmot,  R.  J Newcastle StafordiilW 

Wilson,  W.  W.  C Cockermouth  . .  Cumblnd 

t  p      Wilson,  Sir  H.  W St  Albans Hertfordi1\i 

*  c  *  Wilson,  Sir  R.  T Southwark Surry 

f  p  -f  Wilson,  Thomas Londpn  City 

a  Winnington,  Sir  T.  Bart.    Worcester County 

f  p  f  Wodehouse,  E Norfolk *.,,do 

f  p      Wodehouse,  Hon.  J Marlboro Wilts 
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VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLII. 


PREFACE. 


Original  letters  of  eminent  persons,  whether  we  consider 
them  as  calculated  to  edify,  by  the  display  of  sagacity  and  talent; 
as  illustrating  manners;  or  as  delighting  by  their  ease  and  plea- 
santry, have  ever  been  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  As  com- 
positions, we  may  class  them  among  the  most  faithful  records  of 
the  human  mind ; .  may  respect  them  for  their  tendency  to  promote 
accurate  investigation  in  history,  manners,  science  and  civilisation, 
and,  from  the  virtues  they  delineate,  and  the  failings  they  disclose, 
may  derive  lessons  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  when  no  injury  is 
done  either  to  the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  living,  tlie  production 
of  them  is  allied  4o.  those  honorable  pursuits,  by  which  society  is 
enlightened -and  adorned.  Amon^  these,  regal  letters  relating  to 
private  life,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  though  like  those  now 
offered  to  the  public,  they  may  <at  first  sight  appear  more  curious, 
than  important,  yet  .curiosity  seems  to  rise  with  the  rank  of  the 
writer,  and  if  he  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  trans- 
actions of  an  eventful  period,  we  are  more  than  commonly  anxious 
to  be  admitted  behind  the -scenes,  where  he  is  viewed  without  dis- 
guise :  it  is  in  this  undress  of  mind  that  our  Henry  VUL  is  now 
to  appear  before  us.  .  Had  we  to  estimate  the  character  of  this  Po- 
tentate by  these  letters  only,  his  name  might  have  descended  to 
posterity  without  reproach.  At  the  time  they  were  written,  he  bad 
not  attained  those  years  when,  in  tempers  contumacious  by  nature 
and  rendered  inflexible  by  indulgenee,  tenderness  and  delicacy  are 
supplanted  by  gross  and  selfish  propensities.  To  unrestrained 
passions  Henry  was  not  yet  the  slave ;  in  a  more  advanced  period, 
when  swayed  by  their  despotism,  he  would  not  have  endured  those 
obstacles  which  the  intrigues  of  his  nephew  the  Emperor,  or  the 
want  of  firmness  in  the  Roman  Pontiff,  so  perpetually  opposed  to 
the  completion  of  his  wishes,  in  which  these  letters  are  impli- 
cated. 
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l*hat  H^prj  lit  first  sought  Anna  Boleyn  with  dishonorable  in- 
tentions^ is  a  slander  clearly  disproved  by  the  tcnour  of  this  corre* 
spondence.  If  there  are  a  few  expressions  '  which  happily  we 
cannot  tolerate,  they  are  assi|^able  to  the  defective  manners  of  ah 
age  when  females  were  occasionally  subjected  to  humiliating  allu- 
sions ;  for  mental  cultivation  and  polished  reserve  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced that  modest  and  correct  demeanori  whose  gentle  influence 
has  chastised  the  rude  advances  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  secured 
for  themselves  that  distinguished  rank  in  society  they  now  so  de- 
servedly possess. 

When  the  editor  first  saw  these  letters  in  the  library  of  the  Va- 
tfcan  palace,  he  was  not  aware  they  had  ever  been  published  in 
this  country ;  and  regarding  them  as  «  literary  curiosity,  by  favor 
of  the  Prefect  obtained  copies  of  them. 

How  or  when  they  were  first  there  deposited,  is  still  to  be  as-, 
certain^ d.  They  make  a  part  of  the  ^^  Codices  Vattcani"  (No. 
3731)  or  that  division  which  originally  formed  the  basis  of  the  li- 
brary, together  with  the  augmentations  of  successive  Pontiffs ;  in- 
dependent of  those  alien  additions,  introduced  during  the  two  last 
centuries,  mid  to  which  this  stupendous  collection  owes  much  of 
its  importance.  Ati^ong  the  earliest  notices  remaining,  the  follow- 
ing passage  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  them.  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio, — ''thus*  disniisied  and  rewarded,  was  conducted  honor- 

'  '  Bat  Ibere  was  a  gvossness  in  the  nanners  of  those  times,  which  we 
must  carry  along  with  us  IB  alt  oar  ioqairies  into  them.  The  actions  of 
men  were  perhaps  more  refitraioed  than  they  are  now,  their  tongues  were  * 
certainly  more  licentious ;  and  Henry,  who  iuui  no  idea  of  delicacy  him- 
self was  less  offended  than  might  be  imagined  at  the  gross  indelicacy  of 
others.  While  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Home  were  depending  the  emi«- 
iteries  of  the  poinsh  party  allowed  themselvea  wibridled  licence  in  £ng- 
Ijind : — we  are  amazed  that  such  a  prince  as  Henry  conld  bear  to  he  told 
ip  his  own  chapel, '  that  unless  he  restored  religion,  dogs  shonld  lick  his 
blood,  as  they  bad  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab/  (Gilpin's  Life  of  Cranmer.) 
Skelton,  however,  for  his  buffooneries  in  the  )|>alpit  and  his  satirical  ballads 
against  the  Mendicants,  was  severely  censured,  and  perhaps  suspended.. 
(Works,  p.200-^and  70SL)  Neither  is  this  passage  intended  to  convey 
censure  on  our  fair  countrywomen  of  the  16th  century.  Females  may 
gradually  influence,  but  unsupported,  eannot  at  once,  change  the  long  es- 
tablished system  of  social  manners.  And  what  opinion  are  we  to  form  of 
men,  even  those  of  high  rank,  who  in  private  liie  could  accustom  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  find  amusement  in  the  unchastised  lieentiousness  of 
the  domestic  foolr—or  in  public,  even  in  a  reign  comparatively  polished,* 
conld  allow  them  to  frequent  bull  and  bear  baitings,  or  to  attend  scenic 
representations,  which  in  our  age  would  not  be  endured  by  the  very  po- 
pulace? (For  a  specimen  of  the  'entertainments,  of  which  our  maiden 
queen  sat  as  a  spectatress  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign,'  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  note  in  the  introduction  to  the  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew.'  John- 
son and  Stevensfs  edition,  y.3.  p.  406«  1778.) 
^  The  ground  of  this  quotation  from  Herbect  is  taken  from  Hall:  (foK. 
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ablj  to  the  sea  side/ where  he  expected  only  a  fair  wind.  But 
when  he  came  to  take  8hip>  the  searchers,  upon  pretence  he  car- 
ried either  money  or  letters  from  £ngland  to  Rome,  ransacked  alt 
his  coffers,  bags,  and  papers;  not  without  hope,  certainly,  to  re-- 
cover  that  decretal  bull  our  king  so  much  longed  for.  1  find  also 
(by  some  relation)  that  divers  }ove*Ietters  betwixt  our  king  and 
Mistress  Boleyn,  being  conveyed  out  of  the  kings  cabinet,  were 
sought  for,  though  in  vain,  they  having  been  *  formerly  sent  to 
Rome/'  (Herbert,  1529,  Life  of  Henry  VIII.)  About  the  time 
Herbert's  history  was  written,  we  elsewhere  hear  of  their  be- 
ing in  their  present  situation.  '^  The  papist  tells  us  that  Cardinal 
Campegius,  sent  over  before  him  some  amatorious  letters,  which  - 
passed  written  with  the  king's  own  hand,  betwixt  him  and  his  dear 
Nait,  as  he  termed  her.  These  are  said  to  import  more  familiarity 
than  chastity  between  them^  and  are  carefully  kept,  and  solemnly 
shewn  in  the  Vatican  to  strangers,  especially  of  the  English  nation, 
though  some  suspect  them  to  be  forged.  For  though  the  king  had 
wantonness  to  write  such  letters,  yet  Anna  Boleu  had  wit  and 
wariness  too  much  to  part  with  them  : — in  a  word,  so  cunning  was 
she  in  her  chastity,  that  the  farther  she  put  him  from  her,  the  nearer 
she  fastened  his  atfections  unto  her.''  (Fuller's  Church  History, 
b.  5.  p.  175.  an.  15290 

Previous  to  the  year  1670,  they  were  seen  by  (that  interesting! 

189.  Ed.'  Grafton)  "  And  so  he  (Campeggio)  toke'  his  jonmey  toward  the 
sea  side,'  wh^e  the  kings  counsaii  caused  Ids  chestes  and  carriages  to  he" 
opened,  to  se  what  letters  the  cardinal  of  Yorke  had  sent  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  ther  wer  but  a  few  letters  found,  for  thei  were  sent  before  iii' 
poste.''  As  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence- 
with  the  Pope,  this  was  the  most  probable  reason  of  the  search.  Here  is 
no  mention  made  of  love  letters,  which  Hall,  who  is  exact  in  recording 
trifles,  would  not  have  omitted.  Nor  are  they  mentioned  by  Cavendish, 
who  gives  an  additional  reason  for  searching  the  baggage  of  Campeggio. 
— '*  It  was  told  the  king  that  Campeggio  was  departed,  and  had  greater 
treasure  with  him,  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's  of  England,  to  be  conveyed  in 
great  sums  to  Rome,  whither  they  surmised  he  would  secretly  repair  of 
this  realm ;  insomuch  that  they  caused  a  post  to  ride  after  the  Cardinal  to 
search  him,  who  overtook  him  at  Calais,  and  staid  him  until  search  was 
made,  but  there  was  found  no  more  than  was  received  of  the  king  for  a 
reward/'  (Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey ;  Grove  v.  4.  p.  24.)  This  seareb  was 
in  all  probability,  nothing  more  than  a  matter,  of  oounie,  as  the  servants  in 
the  suite  of  ambassadors  allowed  themselves  great  licence  in  contraband 
dealings.  That  th^  luggage  of  ambassadors  may  be  searched,  Howel 
cites  an  example — *'  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  sent  ambassador  to  Spain  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sending  complaints  home,  that  his  chests  had  bin 
searched,  the  council  sitting  thereupon,  determined  as  Camden  hath  it,  in 
these  words,  Legato  omnia  aeqni  boniqne  ferenda  dummodo  Principis  honor 
non  directe  violetur;  an  ambassador  must  bear  all  things  patientljf^  pro- 
vided that  the  honor  of  the  prince  (whom  he  serves)  be  not  directly  vio- 
lated.''   (Discourse  coneerning  Precedency,  fi^c.  p.  191.) 
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travetling  tutor)  Lasselsi  who,  speaking  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Vaticao^  says — '^the  letters  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to 
•Anne  Bolen  his  Mistresse,  then  in  bis  own  hand-writing,  some  in 
Frenchi  but  all  amatory,"  (Voyage  to  Italy^.part  2.  p.  64.) 
^  Burnet  in  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  (l685)  informs  us — **  When 
it  appeared  that  I  was  come  from  .England,  King  Henry  the 
.Vlllth's  Book  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  with  an  inscription  written 
•upon  it>with  his  own  hand,  to  Pope  Leo  the  10th,  was  shewed  roe ; 
together  virith  a  collection  of  some  letters  that  he  had  writ  to  Ann 
JSuIlen,  of  which  some  are  in  English,  and  some  in  French.  I  that 
knew  his  hand  well,  saw  clearly  that  they  were  no  forgeries.'' 
(Travels,  Letter  4.  p.  227.) 

Very  soon  after  the  copies  were  made  out,  the  editor  had  reason 
to  retract  the  opinion  that  they  had  not  been  published  in  this 
country ;  for  looking  over  the  catalogues  of  the  library  of  the  Cor* 
sini  palace  he  discovered  them,  (vol.  89^.  p.  71-)  under  this  title*— 
'^  Extrait  d'une  brochure  imprimie  a  Londres  en  1714 — ^intitulee 
Lettresd'amour  du  Roi  Henri  d  Anne  Boleyn;"  and  more  re<- 
tcently  that  they  are  inserted  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany. '  These  having  been  examined,  it  appears  they  are 
transcripts  from  ^acli  other,  and  are  so  incorrect,  as  to  render  all 
apology  unnecessary  for  the  republication  of  them  in  a  more  ac- 
curate form.  The  first  was  probably  procured  by  Burnet,  who 
in  1683,  got  Dr.  James  Fall  (precentor of  York  I69>,)  ''to  copy 
them  for  him.  They  were  very  ill  wrote,  the  hand  is  scarce  legi- 
ble, and  the  French  seems  faulty."  (Burnet,  Ref.  v.  3.  p.  42. — Ra- 
pin,  note,  v.  1. — 785.) 

The  originals  are  pasted  on  blank  leaves,  and  are  bound  toge- 
:ther,  so  as  to  make  a  thin  volume  of  the  quarto  size.  Each  letter 
is  written  on  one  side  only  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  10^  inches 
long  by  7i  wide,  excepting  the  8th  and  10th,  which  are  somewhat 
larger.  When  doubled,  they  were  3|  inches  by  3^.  They  must 
have  been  long  so  kept,  as  the  folds  are  much  worn,  and  the  comers 
rubbed  into  holes.  From  this  mode  of  preserving  them,  each  page 
is  trebled,  and  of  course  too  thick  to  discover  the  paper  marks 
ivhen  held  up  to  the  light,  but  not  to  have  obscured  the  address, 
had  there  been  any.;  neither  are  there  any  marks  of  seals  or  wax ; 
it  may  therefore  be  concluded  they  were  sent  under  covers. 
Tliey  bear  no  dates,  nor  place  whence  dispatched.  Some  are 
M'ritten  in  a  set  and  rather  formal  hand,  but  generally  loose  and 

'  This  collection  Iiavinp^  been  chiefly  formed  of  printed  pamphlets,  this 
now  described  may  have  been  one  of  them,  and  is  probably  the  transcript 
by  Dr.  Fall.  There  is  a  very  good  preface,  most  likely  from  the  pen  of 
Bnrnet,  and  to  which  I  am  much  indebted  in  the  course  of  this  intro- 
duction. 
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slovenly,  with  occasional  interlineations,  and  but  little  atten^on  to 
orthography  or  grammar.  There  wim  then  no  uniform  system  of 
punctuation :  the  full  stop  occurs  after  some  of  the  words ;  slantiog 
strokes  are  frequent,  but  neither  placed  so  as  to  aid  the  sense,  oi; 
mark  the  regular  divisions  of  the  sentences.  They  are  nearly  all 
signed  ''  Henry  the  King"  which  is  expressed  in  two  ciphers. 
Tibe  first  was  written  after  Anna  Boleyn's  retirement  from  court 
in  consequence  of  the  popular  clamor  arising  from  the  ezpecta- 
.tioti  of  Campeggio,  which  was  some  time  in  May  (1528),  the  last 
after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  which  was  latein  the  September  follow- 
ing. They  were  among  the  Mss.  which  the  French  carried  away 
to  Paris  from  the  Vatican,  but  after  the  peace  were  restored  with 
other  spoliations.' 

In  them  is  involved  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
annals  of  this  country— » the  recovered  independence  of  its  religious 
establishment. 

In  offering  them  to  the  public,  an  historical  introduction  has 
been  deemed  requisite;  and  though  little  novelty  was  to  be  ex- 
|>ected  in  a  path  so  repeatedly  traced,  yet  the  wish  to  adduce  no 
fact  without  all  attainable  proof,  has  occasioned  a  research,  by 
which  errors  have  been  discovered,  that  having  had  their  com- 
mencement in  insufficiency  and  prejudice,  indolence  and  inadver- 
tency have  perpetuated.  In  addition  to  our  national  stores  of 
information,  assiduity  has  also  been  rewarded  by  examining  the 
jepistokry  correspondence  of  distinguished  foreigners,'  who  were 
either  individually  interested  or  officially  employed  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  period  they  refer  to,  and  in  which  they  have  delivered  to  pos- 
terity an  estimate  of  their  own  views  and  characters.  Should  these 
adventitious  accompaniments  injudiciously  overpower  the  text,  itm 
hoped  the  reader  will  attribute  that  objection  to  the  cause  above 
expressed. 

■  The  Italians,  and  partioalarly  those  of  the  sixteenth  centai^,  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  collect  and  pablish  the  letters  of  their  more  disting^uished 
countrymen.  These  have  issued  from  the  presses  of  their  different  capitals, 
though  from  none  more  abundantly  than  Venice.  Of  these  some  are  tri- 
^inr  and  verbose ;  others  are  elegant  and  important  The  most  correct  list 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibtioteca  of  Fontanini,  which,  iUostrated  by 
bis  notes  and  the  commentaries  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  occupy  more  than  80 
closely  printed  pages  in  quarto.  Those  which  have  proved  most  useful  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  of  which  specimens  are  given  in  the  appendix, 
am  the--''  Lettere  di  Prindpi,V  &o.  (1\  3.  Yenet.  1573. 4to.),  written  be- 
tween the  years  1408  and  1^1,  the  title  of  which  expresses  the  rank  of  the 
Semonages  between  whom  they  passed ;  and  tbe^  **  Lettere  edici  noraini 
Instri/*  (Tenet.  1564,  dupd.)  in  which  are  found  the  private  instructions 
firom  Rome  to  Cardinal  Campeggio,  while  on  bis  journey  to  England.  This 
colleotion  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Dionigi  Atanagi,  a  oitiaen  of  Ci^ 
by  birth,  and  of  Rome  by  privilege,  (Mazzuchelli  Scrit  dltalia).  They  were 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


It  was  not  tilMate  in  the  15th  century  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  embraced  that  extensive  system  of  policy,  the  due  coun- 
terpoise of  which  has  in  subsequent  times  received  the  appellation 
of  the  balance  of  power.  This  confederacy,  so  diversified  in  its 
effects,  so  salutary  in  its  influence,  has  proved  the  greatest  source 
of  national  prosperity,  of  individual  ease  and  securitv,  and  hence 
have  resulted  those  mild  and  civilised  manners,  which  so  happily 
distinguish  modem  Europe. 

Consistently  with  this  plan,  our  Heory  the  Vll.  (1490),  en- 
gaged in  a  strict  alliance  with  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
protection  of  their  respective  territories,  by  repressing  the  formi- 
dable power  of  France.  By  an  article  of  the  treaty,  Catherine,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  then  eight  years  old,  was  affianced  to 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  born  1486.  From  the  youth 
of  the  parties,  the  marriage  was  for  some  years  delayed,  and  when 
it  took  place  (Nov.  14,  1501,)  the  union  was  not  propitious,  for 
Arthur  sickened  and  died  a  few  months  after  (April  2,  150^\ 
The  same  motives  which  prescribed  the  alliance  urged  the  conti- 
nuance of  it ;  and  Henry,  now  Prince  of  Wales,  and  12  yeai^s  of 
age,  was  affianced  to  his  sister-in-law.  To  silence  doubts  that 
might  arise  as  to  the  legality  of  a  marriage  contracted  within  the 
degrees  prohibited,  a  dispensation  was  obtaiiied  from  the  Pope 
(1503),  though  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Cardi- 
nals.' The  reigning  pontiff,  (Julius  the  2d)  however,  who  in 
sagacity  and  address  yielded  to  no  contemporary  prince,  had  his  de- 
signs on  Henry  in  the  wars  then  begun  in  Italy,  and  made  no  great 
difficulty  to  grant  it.  (Herbert,  p.  4.  Acta  Regia  p.  532,)  But 
whether  from  his  own  conviction  or  some  other  cause^  an  aversion 
from  the  match  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the 
King.  From  the  Apomaxis  of  Moryson  we  learn,  that  Henry^ 
falling  into  infirm  health,  and  being  further  affected  by  the  death 
of  his  Queen  (1503),  considered  these  visitations  as  a  judgment 
from  heaven,  for  having  married  his  son  to  his  brother's  widow.   .. 

published  at  Rome  in  octavo,  1564,  and  lieensed  by  the  reigning  pontifl^ 
who  forbade  their  being  printed  elsewhere — a  prohibition,  however,  not 
attended  to,  for  they  were  reprinted  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  and  with  additions  repeatedly  afterwards^ 

*  Catherine  in  her  speech  to  the  Legate  and  Wolsey,  said^ther  fatheir 
obtained  the  dispensation  "  after  a  long  suit  and  great  cost  and  charge.^ 
(Hall,  fol.  180.) 
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As  bis  danger  increased^  he  convened  the  prince  and  several  of 
his  nobles  to  attend. bim^  to  whom  be  imparted  his  scruples.  The 
son  renounced  the  contract^  and  a  deed  was  prepared,  expressing 
this  determination.  It  was  formally  signed^  sealed,  and  witnessed 
by  those  present.  The  material  part  of  Moryson's  assertion  is 
corroborated  by  the  following  circumstance.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  legantine  court  (1529)y  a  deed  was  produced,  which  in  sub- 
stance agreed  with  that  now  described,  and  was  apparently  the 
same.  Of  its  authenticity  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  for  Bishop 
West,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  present,  and  acknowledged 
his  own  signature  ;  and  Warham,  in  bis  examination  declared,  that 
he  believed  such  a  protestation  was  made. 

Upon  the  demise  of  Henry  (April  29,  15&9)>  Ferdinand  invested 
his  ambassador  with  powers  to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  made 
with  the  late  King,  and  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  the  article 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  prince  Henry,  now 
King  of  England.     The  Spanish   minister  having  presented  his 
memorial,   it  was  deliberated  in  council  whether  the  King  ought 
to  confirm  his  marriage  with  Catherine?     Opinions  were  divided. 
Those  of  two  of  the  prelates  present  comprise  the  arguments  on 
both  sides.    Warham  boldly  declared,  that  the  union  was  against 
the  laws  of  God,  and  therefore  indispensable  by  human  authority ; 
while  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  insisted  on  the  boundless  power 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  affirming,  that  no  person  on  earth  could 
limit,  ,or  even  inquite  into  the  papal  authority,    llie  arguments  of 
the  latter,  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  King's  particular  inte- 
rest, preponderated.    Henry  and  Catherine  \i/^re  married  June  5d, 
15099  and  crowned  the  2dd  of  the  same  month.     Whatever  might 
be  the  private  sentiments  of  the  young  King,  or  whatever  scruples 
he  might  harbour  in  his  bosom,  they  were  concealed  from  the 
world.     The  injunctions  of  his  father,  and  the  deed  executed  in 
compliance  with  them,  were  never  urged  in  his  extenuation,  when 
the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  was  publicly  discussed.     During 
that  interval  he  never  treated  the  queen  with  unkindness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  every  mark  of  dignified  and  respectful  attention. 
Several  children  were  the  issue  of  the  union,  all  of  whom  died 
young,  except  Mary  (born  1516),  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England.     They  lived  constantly  together  till  after  the 
opening  of  the  legantine  court. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  king*s  family ;  and  from  the  impro- 
bability of  further  issue,  Mary  was  created  princess  of  Wales', — a 

■  This  fact,  thongfi  generally  asserted,  will  admit  of  doubt.  Heylin,  in 
his  ''  Help  to  English  History ,^'  has  this  passage — ''  Edward  the  lid,  who 
bad  been  summoned  by  his  father  to  the  parliament  by  the  name  of  Prince 
of  Wales  a|id  Earl  of  Chester,  summoned  his  eldest  son  (Edw.  III.)  by  no 
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rpresumption  that  the  repudiation  of  Catherine  was  not  then  in.  con* 
temptation. 

Ferdinand  died  Jan.  1516,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Charles,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  The  first  public  exception  to  the 
lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  seems  to  .have  originated  with 
Charles  himself.  By  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor^  so 
denominated  from  having  been  signed  there  in  1522,  (Charles 
being  in  England  that  year)  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Emperor 
should  espouse  the  Princess  Mary,  when  marriageable.  Pending 
this  treaty,  the  Scots  (Decen^er,  1524)  solicited  Mary  for  the 
consort  of  their  King,  but  Charles  interposing,  asserted  a  prior 
claim ; — (Herbert  p.  63)  a  proof  that  he  then  considered  this 
article  in  force,  and  that  the  objection  of  illegitimate  birth,  which 
he  urged  some  years  after,  was  not  the  real  cause. 

The  battle  of  Pavia  (February  1525)  was  fatal  to  the  French;* 
their  King  was  taken  prisoner;  the  politics  of  Europe  were 
thereby  changed,  and  Francis  became  the  future  ally  of  England. 

In  March  an  embassy  was  sent  from  England  to  Spain/  in 
which  the  completion  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor 
above-mentioned,  was  demanded;  when  Charles'  council  raised 
objections  to  the  incestuous  birth  6f  Mary  (Hall  149) — excuses 
were  made  for  preferring  Isabella,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  whom 
Charles  espoused  early  in  the  following  year ;  and  our  historians 
remark,  that  he   could  not   be  greatly  scandalized  by  Henry's 

^ther  name  than  Earl  of  Chester  and  Flint.  Kdward  III.  first  used  the 
CQr^moDy  of  creation  by  letters  patent  and  investiture,  which  has  since  oon- 
tinned ;  and  for  want  of  which,  Edward  YI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
EUsiabeth,  however  in  their  turns  they  may  have  been  called  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  Wales,  were  not  truly  such. 

These  which  were  so  created,  either  by  parliamentary  writ  or  special  char* 
ter,  are  these  that  follow— Among  these,  the  first  after  1504  was  Henry 
Tuther,  Doke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Henry  YU.,  afterwards  King 
Henry  YIH.;  after  him  was  Henry  Frederick  Stuart,  eldest  son  of  Jamei^ 
the  I.,  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  1610.    (Wright's  edition,  Svo.  1773.) 

'This  reverse  produced  that  league  of  which  Henry,  in  vain,  was 
solicited  to  be .  the  protector ;  it  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Holy, 
because  the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of  it.  Original  correspondence  relating 
to  this  confederacy  and  the  previous  steps  to  it,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  ''  Ltettere  di  Principi,''  and  comprise  great  part  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  that  collection';  those  between  Charles  and  Clement,  in  which 
they  mutually  develop  their  own  characters,  are  very  interesting.  The 
Papal  nnntii  in  England  were,  Ugo  di  Gambara,  his  prothonotary,  and 
Oiovanni  Battista  Sanga,  one  of  his  secretaries;  their  commission  is  dated 
September  18th,  1526.-~(^cto  Regia,  p.  382.)  There  are  several  letters 
addressed  to  them  while  they  were  in  this  country. — Ibid. 

^  Sir  Francis  Pointz,  Knight,  also  was,  on  the  10th  of  this  month  dele- 
gated to  Spain,  where  Dr.  Edward  Lee,  and  Hierome,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
.cester,  (lately  come  from  Rome)  were  residents  on  the  part  of  our  King. — 
{Herbert^  p.  83.) 
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divorcei  since  ta  enuie  ^  solemn  engagement  no  longer  bis  mttreftt 
to  observe^  he  married  his  own  niece. 

Od  the  5th  of  Mayi  15279  Rome  was  captured  bj  the  Im- 
perialists^ and  the  Pope  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo  f 
and  Charles  himself,  alarmed  by  a  measure  which  stnick  the 
Christian  world  with  horror^  addressed  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
with  the  Tain  hope  of  exculpating  himself  in  their  opklion.  On 
the  4th  of  Jul  J  following,  Wolsey,  as  ambassador  to  'Btvoc^f 
crossed  the  channel  with  a  splendid  traki.  He  was  met  at 
Amiens  by  Francis,  who  received  him  with  marks  of  tbe  highest 

'  Charles  had  frequently  expressed  an  inclinatioii  to  traasport  the  Pope 
into  Spaia ;  bnt  the  fear  of  giving  new  offence  to  ail  Christendom,  and  Siting 
his  own  subjects  with  horror,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisfaction.  (Ro- 
bertson, Charles  V.  V.  iii.  p.  8.)  That  Charles  conceived  such  apian  appears 
from  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  himself,  dated  Angnst  3,  1627. 
i(Lettere  di  Prinoipi,  T^i.  p.  IIL)  The  merit  he  assumed,  of  setting  the 
Pope  at  liberty,  while  he  was  yet  a  prisoner,  is  expressed  in  tbe  Appep- 
dixt  No.  8. 

^  Supposed  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Reforming  party,  to  remove 
the  Cardinal  to  a  distance  from  the  King.  ''  My  Lord  bad  with  him  such 
of  the  lordes  abd  bishoppes,  and  other  worthy  persons  as  were  not  of  the 
ooancil  or  contpiraey.^'  (Cavendish,  p.  380.)  His  principal  attendants  a^e 
detailed  in  Grove,  (Y.  iv.  p.  131.)  *'  After  the  Kings  delivery  out  of  the 
Emperors  bondage,  and  his  sons  received  in  hostage  for  the  ^mpcroi^ 
atid  the  King,  our  sovereigne  lordes  security  of.  all  such  demands  and  re* 
quests  as  should  be  demanded  of  the  French  King,  as  well  by  the  JSmperor 
as  our  sovereigne  lorde,  the  cardinal!  lamenting  the  French  Kings  cala- 
tiiity;  and  the  Popes  great  Adversity,  who  yet  remained  in  the  castle 
Aogell,  either  as  a  prisoner  or  else  for  his  defence  against  his  enemies, 
travailed  all  that  he  could  with  the  King  and  his  oonncil  to  take  s#me 
order  for  the  quietness  of  them  bothe«  At  laste  as  ye  have  heurde  here 
before,  how  divers  of  the  great  estates  and  lordes  of  the  council  with  my 
liady  Anne  lay  but  in  await  to  espy  a  convenient  time  and  occaidon  to 
take  tbe  cardinall  in  a  brake,  they  thoaght  it  now  a  necessary  time  te 
cause  him  to  take  upon  him  tbe  Kings  commission  to  traveU  beyond  th^ 
seas  in  this  matter,  and  by  his  high  wit  to  compass  a  perfect  peace  among 
these  great  princes  and  potentates.  Their  intent  was  none  other,  but,  if 
they. might,  to  get  him  from  the  King  out  of  the  realme ;  then  might  they 
sufficiently  adventure  by  the  help  of  their  chief  mistress,  to  deprave  him 
-unto  the  kings  highness,  and  so  in  his  absence  to  bring  him  in  displea- 
sure with  the  king,  or  at  least  to  be  of  less  estimation."  These  intrignes, 
in  which  the  Cardinal  bore  so  large  a  part,  did  not  redomid  to  the  glory 
of  his  oountiy.  Our  merry  neighbours  even  then  had  begun  to  make  our 
diplomatic  inferiority  the  subject  of  their  sport  and  ridicule.  William 
Tindall,  in  his  Practice  of  Popish  Prelates,  referring  to  these  events,  tells 
ns,  ^  The  Frenchmen  of  late  dayes  made  a  play  or  disguising  at  Paris,  in 
which  the  Emperor  daunced  with  the  Pope  and  the  French  King,  and 
weried  them,  the  King  of  England  sitting  on  a  bye  bench,  and  looking  on. 
And  when  it  was  asked  why  he  daunced  not,  it  was  answered,  that  he 
sale  there,  but  to  pay  the  minstrels  their  wages  only :  as  who  should  sayv 
we^  paid  for  all  men's  daunclng."  (Tindall's  Works,  p.  375.  A.  O.  1672. 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  and  note.    Eccles.  Biography,  V.  it  p.  379.) 
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dniitiction;  Among  the  articles  to  be  discudsedy  were,  a  projected 
union  between  Francis,  or  his  second  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  the  Princess  Mary;  and  on  the  best  means  of  restoring  the 
Pope  to  liberty.'  He  also  dispatched  a  messeiiger  to  Rome^  with 
a  consolatory  letter  to  the  Pope^  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix (No.  9) 

The  **  King's  question/*  as  it  was  called,  was  now  becoming 

the  prevailing  topic,  and  divided  the  Papal  and  Reforming  party  ; 
-^tfaough  it  roust  be  supposed  that  one  of  such  great  importance 
had  been  long  privately  discussed  by  all  ranks  of  people)  and  to 
such  a  degree  of  intemperance  were  their  feelings  excited,  that  the 
interposition  and  remonstrances  of  the  Sovereign  occasionally  be- 
came necessary  to  compose  them.  Henry,  far  from  checking  th0 
investigation,  undertook  to  study  the  case  himself ;  yet,  such  was 
his  self-possession,  that  while  he  condescended  to  invite  the  nrost 
able  divines  and  canonists  to  et^age  in  the  discussion,  be  de^ 

'  Hall  gives  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this  embassy,  that  Henry  should 
narry  Margaret  the  Dachess  ofAlengon,  at  Calais,  this  summer:  an  error 
which  has  been  adopted  by  snccessive  historians  (Rapin  excepted)  down 
to  Hume  and  Henry.  This  lady  had  been  for  eight  months  married  to 
Henry  D^AIbert,  the  titular  King  of  Navarre,  (Dn  llllet  An.  1526)  and  is 
identified  by  Cavendisb  as  bis  queen,  in  the  regal  train  which  met  Wolsey 
at  Amiens,  in  his  present  embassy.  This  personage,  the  beloved  sister  of 
Eranois,  and  grandmother  of  Henry  IV.  distinguished  for  her  address  and 
airfllty,  and  more  estimable  for  the  affection  she  bore  her  brother,  was 
repeatedly  an  authoress,  and  her  poetry  procured  her  the  appellation  of 
the  Tenth  Muse.  Her  works  contun  a  strange  mixture  of  piety  and 
profkneness.  She  is  now  best  remembered  by  the  **  Heptameron,*'  a  col^ 
leetloii  of  tales  which  are  much  in  the  taste  of  Boccaccio,  and  are  not  defi- 
eient  in  the  objectionable  turn  of  that  author.  There  is  a  spirited  letter  of 
faer's  to  Pope  Adrian  TI.  in  the  "*  Lettere  di  Principi,''  T.  ii.  p.  S2.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  this  historical  error  above  alluded  to  owes  its 
origin  to  Hairs  love  of  gossipry,  or  to  the  malice  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
never  lost  an  opportunitjr  of  vilifying  the  Cardinal,  from  whose  justice  or 
resentment  he  had  been  a  year  imprisoned.  He  falsely  charges  him  with 
having  been  the  first  cause  of  estranging  Henry's  affections  from  Catherine, 
and  or  proposing  the  Duchess  of  Alenpon  as  her  successor;  at  that  time 
aiate  et  vtrtute  qnrnn  florentisHma,  though  her  age  might  not  insure  the 
''genial  bed"  which  Herbert,  quoting  from  him,  promises.  Polydore  Virgil 
farther  asserts,  that  when  the  Cardinal  made  the  proposal  to  the  lady,  she, 
from  motives  of  humanity  to  Catherine,  rejected  it  in  these  words: — 
'' noluerit  quicquam  audire  de  nuptiis,  quse  nuptias  non  possent  conjungi 
sine  miserabili  Catherinas  casu  atque  adeo  Interitu.''  (P.  V.  Opera,  i.  ^, 
p.  086.  Basil.  1670.)  She  is  thus  pourtrayed'  by  Thuanus : — "  Foemina 
omnibus  ingcnii  et  animi  dotibus  exculta :  quae  tamen  apud  ecclesiasticos 
male  andiebat ;  quod  fratris  in  Lutheranos/'  &c.  (i.  6.  s.  8.  p.  209.  Lon- 
dini,  1733.) 

That  Henry's  scruples  were  not  infused  info  him  either  by  Wolsey,  ox 
by  liongland.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  thcr^  is  satisfactory  proof.  At  the 
opening  of  the  legantine  court,  the  Cardinal  makes  this  appeal  to  hfs 
sotereign ; — "  Sir,  I  most  humbly  require  your  Highness  to  declare  before 
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claredy  that  be  was  **  not  much  used  to  call  in  aid  the  judgment 
of  other  learned  men/'* — Tunstall,  Burnetts  Collections,  V.  i. 
No.  11. 

Unalterably  bent  on  suing  for  the  divorce,  and  conceiving  the 
Pope  alone  competent  to  grant  it,  hci  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
departure  of  Wolsey,  dispatched  Dr.  Wm.  Knight,  secretary  of 
state,  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  this  object  of  his  solicitude. 

all  this  audience,  whether  I  have  bine  the  chiefe  and  first  mover  of  this 
matter  unto  your  Majesty,  or  no ;  for  I  am  greatly  suspected  of  all  men 
herein."  **  My  Lord  Cardinisdl/'  quoth  the  King,  *'  I  can  well  excuse  you 
in  this  matter.  Mary  (quoth  he)  ye  have  bine  rather  against  me  in  the 
attempting  hereof,  than  a  setter  forth,  or  mover  of  the  same.  The  speciall 
cause  that  moved  me  unto  this  matter  was  a  certain  scrupulosity  that 
pricked  my  conscience  upon  certain  wordes  spoken  at  a  time  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bayon,  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  bine  hither  sent  upon 
a  debating  of  a  marriage  to  be  concluded  betweene  the  Princesse  our 
daughfei;  the  Lady  Mary,  and  the  Duke  of  Orieaunce,  seconde  son  to  the 
King  of  Fraunce.  And  upon  the  consultation  and  determination  of  the 
same,  he  desired  respite  to  advertise  the  King  his  master  thereof,  whether 
our  daughter  Mary  should  be  legitimate,  in  respect  of  thi9  my  marriage 
with  this  woman,  being  sometimes  my  brother^s  wife.  Which  wordes  once 
conceived  in  the  secrete  bottom  of  my  conscience  engendered  such  a 
scrupulous  doubt  that  my  conscience  was  incontinently  accombered, 
jrexed  and  disijuieted ;  whereby  I  thought  myself,  to  be  in  great  danger  of 
God^s  indignation.  After  1  perceived  my  conscience  so  doubtfull,  I  moved 
it  in  confession  to  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincolne,  then  my  ghostly  father. 
And  for  as  much  as  then  you  yourself  were  in  some  doubt,  you  moved  me 
to  ask  counsel!  of  all  you  my  Lordes ;  whereupon  I  moved  it  to  you  my 
Lorde  of  Canterbury,  first  to  have  your  licence — to  put  this  matter  in 
question.'^  (Cavendish,  p.  138.)  *'  From  these  concurrent  testimonies  it 
should  appear,  that  the  charge  which  has  been  often  urged  against  Wolsey, 
that  it  was  through  his  intrigues  that  Longland  first  suggested  his  scruples 
to  the  King,  is  unfounded." — (The  Editor's  note  an  the  foregoing  quataiion,) 
The  justificatory  declaration  of  Henry  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  dying 
words  of  Wolsey,  as  expressed  to  Kingston :  '*  He  is  a  prince  of  royaJl 
courage,  and  hath  a  princely  harte;  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want 
any  parte  of  his  will  or  pleasure,  he  will  endanger  the.  losse  of  one  half  of 
hisrealme.  Fori  do  assure  you,  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  the 
space  sometimes  of  three  houres  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appe- 
tite :  but  I  could  never  dissuade  him  therefrom.^'  (Cavendishes  Ecclesiast. 
Biography,  V.  i.  p.  643.) 

'  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  V.  ii.  p.  52.  and  Fiddcs,  in  the 
Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  444,  assign  very  strong  reasons  against  the  possibility 
of  Cranmer's  being  the  first  to'  suggest  the  expedient  of  resorting  to  the 
universities  for  a  solution  of  the  grand  question  in  the  divorce.  The  uni- 
versities, in  fact,  had  been  consulted  on  that  point,  before  the  date  of  his 
interview  with  the  King  at  Waltham,  (i.  e.  after  the  dissolving  of  the 
legantine  court),  and  Wolsey,  it  seems,  was  the  first  adviser  of  that 
measure.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Bishop 
Fisher,  (who  calls  himself  Thos.  Bailey,  D.D.)  affirms,  that  the  article 
opened  and  maintained  by  Cranmer,  at  this  meeting  with  the  courtiers, 
was  that  of  the  King's  simremaqf.  P.  69,  &c.  edit.  3.  (Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  V.  iii.  p.  437.) 
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He  was  commanded  to  have  an  interview  with  Wolsey,  who  was 
still  in  Fratice,  and  to  confer  with  him  on  the  proper  means  of 
liberating  the  Pontiff.  Though  his  journey  was  conducted  as 
privately  as  possible^  the  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  was  not  to  be 
-eluded ;  he  had  discovered  the  intention  of  Henry,  and  when  his 
secretary  reached  Romie^  he  found  the  Pope  a  prisoner'  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  so  strictly  guarded  by  Hernando  de 
Alarson^  the  Spanish  commandant,  that  an  audience  was  not  to 
be  obtained,  nor  any  intercourse  allowed,  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Cardinal  Pisani.  Much  time  was  of  course  lost  by 
this  secondary  negociation.  Wolsey  marking  the  slow  progress 
of  the  transaction,  wrote  (December  5,  t5£7)  to  Gregorio  Casali, 
Henry's  agent  at  the  Papal  court,  to  join  in  solicitation  with 
Knight,  in  urging  the  Pope  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
King's  request.  His  letter  was  expressed  in  strong  though  respect- 
ful terms;  his  Holitiess  was  solicited  to  appoint  commissioners 
and  invest  them  with  provisional  authority  for  hearing,  and  deter- 
mining the  cause  in  England ;— -to  grant,  on  certain  conditions,  a 
dispensation. for  the  King  to  take  another  wife,^  with  a  solicitation 
not  to  revoke  these  acts.  Four  days  after  the  departure  of 
Wolsey's  messenger  from  England,  the  Pope  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  retired  or  escaped  to  Orvieto.'     On  the  arrival  of  these  dis- 

■  The  memorable  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.  which 
Gibbon  (c.  31.  p.  323.)  affirms  to  have  been  "  more  destructive  than  the 
ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  Alaric  bad  led  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube/'  is  admirably  described  by  Robertson.  (Charles  Y.  vol.  if. 
p.  283.)  "  Bat  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authen- 
tic and  original,  is  a  little  book  intitled,  '^  //  Saeco  di  Rama,*'  composed 
within  less  than  a  month  after  the  assault,  by  Lodovico  the  brother 
(nephew)  of  the  historian  Francesco  Guiociardini.''-^(Gibbon  ibid.)  The 
description  of  this  awful  calamity  is  also  left  us  by  Francesco  Berni,  who 
was  in  the  city,  and  robbed  of  bis  property.  (Mazzacfaelli .  gli  sorittori. 
d'ltalia.)    (Appendix  16.)  i 

^  Royal  divorces  were,  in  that  age,  not  uncommon ;  and  when  both 
parties  were  agreed,  or  one  compelled  to  assent,  were  obtained  from  the 
Pope  without  much  difficulty.  In  1490,  Beatrice  of  Naples  and  Queea 
Dowager  of  Hungary,  had  been  married  to  Ladislans,  son  of  Casimir,  King 
of  Poland,  and  who  by  virtue  of  that  union  became  King  of  Hungary ;  this 
marriage  ten  years  afterwards  was  dissolved  by  Alexander  YI.  Lewis  XU.. 
of  France,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  married  to  Jean  of  France,  sister 
to  his  predecessor  Charles  YIII.  was  divorced,  after  being  ten  years  joined 
in  wedlock.  Pope  Clement  YIII.  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Henry  I Y. 
vnth  Margaret  of  Yalois. 

^  **  The  progress  of  the  Confederates  made  it  now  necessary  either  to 
set  the  Pope  at  liberty,  or  to  remove  him  to  some  place  of  confinement 
more  secure  than  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced 
Charles  to  prefer  the  former,  particularly  bis  want  of  the  money  requisite 
as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  paying  off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it. 
No  resource  therefore  remained  but  setting  his  Holiness  at  liberty ;  pre- 
viously, however,  extorting  from  him,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  sufficient 
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patche».  Knight  and  Casali  were  admitted  to  bit  preaeoce*  Tbey 
were  graciously  received,  and:  tbeir  suit  attended  to  with  com- 
placency; though  in  all  that  related  to  the  dispatch  of  busioesSy 
diey  were  referred  to  the  Cardinal  of  Santiquattro.  When  tbey 
retired,  the  latter  expatiated  on  the  precarious  and  hazardous 
ground  on  which  his  Holiness  stood  with  respect  to  the  Emperor, 
and  with  what  circumspection  he  was  uoder  the  necessity  of  pro** 
ceeding,  so  long  as  his  forces  continued  in  Italy,  and  that  he  had 
already  enjoined  bis  Holiness  not  to  allow  the  process  to  be  ear-^ 
ried ,  on  by  any  judge  withip  the  King^  dominions,  (Herbert, 
p,  100.)  That  gratitude  induced  him  to  comply  with  the  desire  of 
Henry,  though  he  could  not  pass  the  commission  in  the  word» 
ciictat^  by  Wolsey,  without  omissions  and  alterations.  That  as  to 
bjs  own  person,  be  must  consider  himself  in  captivity  while  the 
Germans  and  Spaniards  continued  in  Italy,  Yet  would  he  rather 
expose  himself  to  ruin,  than  incur  the  censure  of  ingratitude  from 
hh  Majesty,  whom  he,  with  sighs  and  tears,  implored  not  to  ex-r 
pose  bim  to  ruin  unnecessarily,  by  entering  upon  tlie  trial  imme*^ 
diatejy.  That  tbe  only  prospect  of  saving  him,  would  be  for  the 
French  commander,  Monsieur  Lautrec,  then  at  Bologna,  to  realize 
bis  professions  of  marching  his  forces  to  the  south  of  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  would  justify  the  pretence  of  his  being  constrained 
by  the  English  ambassadors  to  grant  the  commission,  which  should 
bear  a  date  after  the  approach  of  the  general.  A  commission> 
though  greatly  altered  from  the  one  sent  out  by  Wolsey,  was  tbea 
delivered,  and  Knight  finding  it  contatne4  the  best  conditions  he  was 
likely  to  procure,  immediately  departed  with  it  for  England.*    On 

for  4iscliarging  what  was  due  to  bis  troops,  without  which  it  was  vaip  to 
mentioti  their  leaving  Borne."    (Robertson,  V.  ill.  p.  S5,) 

''  Intetnpesta  nocte  evasit,  nihil  prohibentibn's  portas  cnstodibus,  cum* 
petasetas  et  penulatus,  sabduotaque  et  velata  barba,  se  dispensatoris  ini- 
nistmm  ignobili  eo  habitu  mentiretur."  (Paol.  Jov.  A.  1«28.)  See  tbe 
EmpercH's  letter,  Appendix  No. 

'  Knight  being  prevented  by  indisposition  from  travelling  with  the  rc^ 
quisite  expedition,  the  dispatches  were  forwarded  by  Gambara,  who  con* 
ttuued  in  England  some  time.  In  the  **  Lettere  di  Principi*^  (T.  i.  p.  111.) 
Aere  is  one  ^pip  Giovanni  Batista  Sanga,  addressed  to  him  with  the  title 
of  Prothonotary.  and  Nnntio  of  Pope  Clement  YIL  in  Bngland ;  it  is  dated 
February  Otii,  1528,  He  was  again  delegated  hither  by  his  Holiness  in 
January,  16dd.  He  was  afterwards  created  a  Cardinal  by  Paul  IV.  The 
Gambara  fomily  were  noble  Brescians,  were  eminent  for  the  love  of  letters, 
and  the  patronage  of  learned  men.  Count  Gianfrancesco,  the^  eldest 
broflier  of  the  Nuntlo,  long  entertained  Nizolias  in  his  family  ;*"during 
which  interval,  he  composed  his  **  Thesaums  CiceronianuSy'^and  in  the  de- 
dication of  that  work  thus  gratefully  acknowledges  his  benevolence :  **  Tu 
enim  primum  hotpiHo  nU  accepUti,  quo  jam  ierttumet  decimum  annum  ho^ 
nestiisime  utor;  tu  tenuitatem  meam  tiberalitate  tua  semper  sustenfasHf  tu  tite^ 
ras  et  studia  mea  numquam  favere  et  exereitaredestititisti;  tu  me  omnihu$  rebus 
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exafniQatioD^  however^  it  wan  found  too  defective  and  iialbcious  to 
proceed  upoii.  fizp^dieots  werejsuggested  by  the  Pope  ;<r-<'  hy  vir- 
t|»e  of  the  commission  already  obtained,  or  by  the  iegantin^  powers 
iyiv^dt^d  in  the  Cardinal  of  York,  he  should  proceed  in  the  business^ 
and  if  the  King  found  the  matter  clear  ij)  his  own  conscience,  he 
should  Wf thout  more  noise  proceed  to  judgnienty  and  take  another 
wifef  and  then  «pply  for  a  Legate  to  confirm  it.**  (Burnet,  b.  2, 
cio|l«  6.)  Thus,  whatever  difficulty  might  occur,  his  Majesty 
must  depend  on  the  Pope  to  extricate  him  from  it.  These  pla^s 
b0ing  rejected,  Stephen  Gardiner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winches* 
ter,  fmd.  Ed!ward  Fox,  the  King's  almoner,  two  of  the  most  learned 
m^n  in  £pgland,  were  now  delegated  to  Rome  on  this  important 
occnnan/  They  left  England  on  the  10th  of  February,  1528,  and 
as  ibey  passed  throogh  France,  readily  Obtained  a  promise  from 
FjTWi^ia,  to  co-operate  with  his  Holiness  in  promoting  the  wishes 
of  their  waster :  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  March,  at  Orvieto, 
where  ibe  Pppe  still  contiaued.  The  dispatches  they  bore,  were 
IMUreised  to  Gregprio  Casali  and  his  brother  Giovanni^  the  Pro- 
thpDotary;  and  were  dictated  in  terms  the  most  explicit;  they 
were  respectful,  but  decided.  By  these  the  Pope  was  warned  of 
the  Gon9e<)uence  of  non-compliance  with  the  King's  wishes.  In 
the  execution  of  their  trust,  the  two  ambassadors  were  indefatigably 
tnige^t*    Their  importunities,   aided  perhaps  by  the  successful 

{ncigrees  of  the  French  arms,  and  those  of  their  confederates  in 
taly,  bad  their  weight.  In  April,  his  Holiness,  in  the  consistoriai 
court,  declared  Lorenzo  Campeggio  legate,  who,,  associated  with 
the  Cardinal  of  York,  should  try  the  King's  cause  \u  Flnglandp 
Fox  returned  immediately  after  this  arrangement,  and  landed  at 
Sandwich  on  the  €od  of  May.  The  <:o9imi88ion,  however,  was 
not  made  out  till  June  (>th,  nor  was  Campeggio  dispatched  from 
Some  till  July  13th.  llie  Fr^cb  commander,  Lautrec,  bad 
nrarched  his  forces  from  Bologna  January  9th,  and  on  the  }Oth  pf 
February  reached  the  conSnes  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  .He 
made  himself  master  of  Abruzfo  and  part  of  Apuli^.  Qn  the 
17th  of  February  the  Prince  <^  Orange  compeUed  the  Imperialists 
to  evacuate  Rome,  after  a  possession  of  ten  months.  Yet  did  his 
batf-^Rmsted  .and  debtK^ted  farces  felreat  to  iKaplea  ii)  safety* 
Towards  the  end  of  AprH^  Lautrec  was  encaoipjMl  before  that 
metropolis.  The  result  of  die  campaign  was  caliUtnkotis ;  dttrii^ 
ibe  sultry  mpnlhs^rieac  part  of  bis  troops  became  the  viptims  of  a 

aCit<6f«V  ptma  faeuktOei  tuts  iulerwUp  ^t  jtimsii^  ei  orwuiu    Quid  muUaf 
Nui  tn  fmHeSf  iUto  plane  nikil  etsem." 

'  *^  The  roads  between  £ngUnd  and  Rome  were  taken  up  by  couriers 
{^asasng'toand  fro;  each  ds^r  gave  hirtb  to  some  new  project.;  s^d mea- 
surer were  Ao  sooner  taken  than  changed.''  (Pliilips^s  Life  of  CPole,  Y.  v 
p.  45.) 
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raging  pestilence^  and  the  commander  himself,  exhausted  by  dis- 
appointment and  distress^  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  The  in-' 
Huence  of  the  Emperor  again  preponderated  in  Italj.  Negotia- 
tions^were  opened  between  Charles  and  the  Pope,  which  finally 
terminated  in  a  separate  peace. 

Campeggio  was  now  on  his  joumc^y  to  England,  and  the  trepi* 
datioD  of  Clement,  lest  he  should  proceed  to  judgment  on  Uie 
divorce,  increased  as  be  approached  his  destination.  No  less  than 
four  caiutionary  letters  were  dispatched  after  him  before  he  reached 
Paris;  the  last  of  these  is  dated  September  the  28th,  and  is  the 
first  of  that  number  presented  to  the  reader.  (Appendix  No.  1.) 
The  legate,  though  he  left  Rome  in  July,  as  above-mentioned,  did 
not  land  in  England  till  the  9th  of  October.'  Henry,  not  satisfied 
"with  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  dispatched  Sir  Francis 
Brian  and  Peter  Vannes,  his  Latin  secretary,  in  December,  to  Rome^ 
where  they  arrived  early  in  January  (15£9)*  Dr.  Gardiner  was  or- 
dered to  follow  ;  and  having  completed  his  expedition  on  the  19th 
of  March,  obtained  an  audience  with  his  Holiness.  It  is  both 
useless  and  unavailing  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  fruitless  negocia- 
tion.  Gardiner  and  Brian  were  ordered  home ;  and  such  was  the 
respect  the  King  entertained  for  the  talents  of  the  former,  that  he 
defferred  entering  on  the  process  till  his  return.  (Wolsey's  Letter 
to  Gardiner. — Burnet's  Collections,  No.  23.  vol.  i.)  Dr.  Bennet 
was  sent  out  to  Rome  in  May,  who,  with  Gregorio  Casali  and 
Pietro  Vannes,  were  there  stationed  as  agents  of  the  King.  The 
legantine  court  was  not  opened  till  late  in  that  month,  and  the 
business  of  it  was  protracted  till  the  ddd  of  July.  On  that  day 
''  there  was  a  great  appearance,  and  sentence  was  generally  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  audience  were  greatly  disappointed ;  for,  instead 
of  coming  to  a  decision,  Campeggio  adjourned  the  court  to  the  1st 
of  October.  To  give  lliis  uolooked-for  turn  a  colour,  he  asserted 
that  they  sat  there  as  a  part  of  the  consistory  of  Rome  ;  and  there- 
fore must  be  governed  by  tbe  ndes  it  prescribed ;  now  at  Rome 
he  solemnly  declared  there  was  a  vacation  {**  the  Feria&  vinden»ia- 
rum")  from   that  time  to  October.^   (Herbert,  p.  118.    Collier 

''^' Not  before  the  beginning  of  October  (16i8),  Campejos  coming 
through  France,  and  being  convicted  thence  into  England,  by  John  Clark, 
Qishop  of  Bath,  our  King's  ambassador  tliere,  came  to  London.''  (Herbert. 
Kennet's  Lives,  V.  ii.  103.) 

^  **  And  here  we  may  observe  that  the  Pope  had  concluded  a  treaty-with 
the  Emperor  three  weeks  before  this  last  adjournment."  This  was  that  of 
Barcelona,  which  was  there  signed  on  the  29th  of  June,  (Munitori  A.  1529;) 
'*  From  whence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  latter  formalities 
and  proceedings  of  Campeggio,  in  the  divorce,  were  only  an  amusement. 
And  thus  the  Pope,  by  straining  his  credit,  and  being  governed  too  mwoh 
by  secular  views,  lost  England,  and  sacrificed  therinterests  of  bis  see  to  the 
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B.  A.  VoK  ii.  p.  56.)^— -a  month  in  which  we  date  the   return  of 
Campeggto  and  the  fall  of  W'ols6y.' 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  introduce  the  personage  to  whom 
these  letters  were  addressed. 

Anna  was  the  diiughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn'  and  Elizatob- 
his  wife,  whose  father  was  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Norfolk.     He  was  at  the  head  of  the  r^orming- 
party,  and  one  of  the  decided  enemies  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.    Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  was  honorably  emploi^ed  at  home,  and   in   re* 
peated  embassies  abroad.     Henry  appomted  him  first  treasurer  of 
his  household,  created  him  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  afterwards 
Viscount   Rochford.     He   was    subsequently   Earl   of  Ormond.' 
Anna,  at  the  age  of  7>  (1507)  went  into  France  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  sister  to  Henry,  tbed  affianced  to  Lewis  the  XIItli>  and  to* 
whom  she  was  marriied  at  Abbeville,  Oct.  9th,  1514.     The  French 
King,  aged  and  infirm,  did  not  long  survive  the  solemnisation,  of 
his  nuptials,  for   he  died  the   1st  of  January   following.     The 
Queen-dowager,   in  the   beginning   of  the  year  151 6,  espoused- 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  returned  to  her  native 
country.     Anna  did  not  accompany  her,  but  remained  at  Paris- 
under  the  protection  of  Claude,  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis  XIL 
by  Anne  of  Brittany,  Queen  of  Francis  the  First,  with  whom  she 
(Continued  till  the  decease  of  her  mistress,  which  happened  in  I5d4« 
She  afterwards  lived  with  Margaret  Duchess  of  Alen9on.     Tfaia^ 
lady  favored  the  Protestant  religion,  then  springing  up  m  France^; 
and  from  her,  it  is  probable,  Anna  imbibed  principles  shnilar  la 
those   entertained  by  her  father.     In   December  1  d£6,  her  -  pa- 
troness was  married  to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  titular  King  of  Na- 

grandear  of  his  family" — (the  Medici).  (Burnet,  Ref.  P.  i.  p.  76. — Collier, 
£.  H.  P.  ii.  p.  37.) 

"  Till  this  adjoarameiit  Uie  Kiug  and  Qaeen  bad  constantly  lived  to- 
gether; *  then  the  King  commanded  the  Qaeen  to  be  removed  out  of  tb«> 
courte,  and  sent  \o  another  place ;  and  bis  Highness  rode  in  his  progress, 
with  Mrs.  Anne  Bulien  in  his  company,  all  that  season.'  (pavendjsh, 
p.  438.)  The  King  was  not  finally  separated  from  Catherine  till  the  14tli 
of  July,  1531.  She  was  then  at  Greenwich:  continning  inflexible,  her 
departure  thenee  was  ordered,  and  the  choice  was  given  her  to  retire  either 
to  the  manor  of  Oking,  or  Estamsteed,  or  the  manor  of  Bisbam.'^  (Herbert, 
p.  154.)  Her  principal  residence  was  Kimbolton,  where  she  died,  January, 
the  8th,  in  her  60th  year. 

'  8ir  Thomas  Boleyn,  at  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  inhabited 
Hever  Castle  in  Kent,  which  was — "  purchased  by  Geofroy,  great  grandi- 
fathcr  to  Queen  Ahn,  whose  father  Thomas  fiiMshed  the'Ca8tle,>  waa< 
created  Bcu-I  of  Wilts  and  Omond,  and  has  a  monument  here  ivith  his 
figure  in  brass,  in  the  robes: of  the  garter,  on  a  black,  marble  tomb. .  On. 
her  exeeution  Henry  VIII.  ga?e  the  castle  to  Ann  of  Cleves^ofi  whose 
death  Mary  gate  it  to  the  Waldgraves.  It  now4>eIongs  to  Sir  Timothy 
Waldo,  and  is  pretty  intire.'^    (Qough's  Camden,  vol.  i.  p,  233.) 
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follow,  muil  have  tak^n  place  a, few  moiiAt  aft<arwar4i«-^^'  Baiilg 
^f#rmmVA  hrjkuber,  tie  made  «udimea<ie9^ibai  aheiwati  admilled 
•iM  of  Queen  Katharine*  women;  among  whom»  for  her  exoellenl 
gtttnre  and  behaviour,  ahe  did.  ey^l  allnHher ;  in  aa  opuiah  that 
the. King  began  to  grow  enamoured  wijth  her;  which  wai  not 
known  to  any  fieraon,  ne  scanlly  to  her  own  per^/'  ^Ni»w« 
waa  at  that  time  the  Lorde  Piercie,  somne  and  beire  of  the  fiirle 
of  Nortbumbeflande,  attending  upon  my  Lord  Cardinally  and  waa 
hia  aervaunte;  and  it.channced  the  qaid.  Lord  Cardinall  al  any 
linia  to  nepaire  nptQ  the  eonrle,  the  Lorde  Piercie  would  reaorle 
then  for  his  pastime  into  Queen  Katherines  chamberi  and  there 
wonld  he  fafi  m  dalliance  among  the  i^aide99  being  at  the  la«t  mora 
lionversante  wiUi  Mrs.  Anne  Bttlleine>  than,  any  other,  aq .  that 
there  grewe  such  a  secrette  love  hetweene  thmn,  that  at.  length 
tfiey  were  huui^ed  together,  intendii^  to  nnarrye.  The  which  thinge 
when  it  came  to  the  Kin^s  knowledge,  he  was  therewith  mightily 
offended..  Wherefore  he  coidd  no  longer  bide  his  ;aiecret  a0ection» 
kttt  he  revealed  Ms  whole  displeasure  and  secieta  to  the  Cardinall 
in  that  behalf;  and  willed  him  to  infringe  th^  assurance  made  then 
ketween  the  said  Lord  Piercie  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine*'*  (Ca* 
vendiah,p.S64.>' 

,  Wolsey  was  not  negligent  in  this  commission,  nor  deficient  in 
eontemptiaous  feeling  towards  the  lady ;  for,  '^  being  in  his  gallcay, 
he  called  the  said  Lord  Piercie  unto  bis  presence,  and  before  tts 
hia  servauntes  then  attendiog  upon  him,  said  unto  him  thu9.  i 
marvaile  t^ot  a  little,  quoth  he»  of  thy  folly,  diat  thou  wouldest  thu«^ 
entangle  and  ensure  thyselfe  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  the 
conrte,  Anne  Bullein.     Doest  thou  not  consider  the  estate  that 

'  ^  The  amuiynioas  and  sensible  writer  of  ''  Who  wr^e  CtmwdM't  Lift 
^  WoktyV'-^R.  and  A.Taylor,  4to. p. 5a lBt4,)  has  salssfiioiokrily  re- 
Stored  tnat  pnrtionlarly'  intemting  performanee  to  it!»  real  aothm*.  It 
heoee  appears,  **  not.tn  have  been  prodooed  by  tbo  Caveadisb  who  waa 
the  Mogenitor  of  Ihe  honse  of  Devonshire,^  (p.  80.)  nor  was  the  foondaliDn 
ef  the  present  gmndeur  of  that  boose  laid,  as  is  commonly  nndersteed,  in 
attendance  as  geatleman  asber  apon  Cardinal  Wolsey^  p.w64;  but  by  a 
George  Cavendiah,  (1600^1602)  who  was  of  agefttleaian's#unily  of  Olema- 
fiped  in  Suffolk.  (p.ao--^4&).  Notices  of  these  Cavendishes  are  to  be  foandk 
in  the  ArcbsBologiat  vcJ,  xL  p..6i0-^d2. : 

In  this  biographer  and  faithfal  servant  of  Wolsey,  his  maslsr  enjoyed  » 
Mtdty,  rarely  the  lot  of  a  iSdIen  minister  $-*«  irm  attaohment  in  every 
period  oif  his  mislbrtnnts,  from  the  loss  of.HenrJf's  favoor  to  his  last  aso- 
ments,  when  be  uttered;  that  awfbl  and  welirknown  instniotive  lessen^ 
vidcb  be  has  so  paibetieatty  cecerdcd.  Nor  >  should  it  be  forgotten  tbatv 
either  from  esteem  fiMP  bis  virtnes^-er  affsotion  lo  thememoryof  bb  lateAi- 
verite^  Henry  .gave. Caveadish  singolar  iotimations  4>f  bis.  grsee  and  favor* 
Hot  Jw  took  him -Into  liis  fiumiy-  and  service^  end,  employed  Jdm  in  se«eraL 
oesMftdentiaL  and  important 
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r<?oc^tad^cldkidtbee  Mto  this  woHde  ?    Fdr ^fter  <th*  fathers  <i«aAi 

Jb^ik  urt  ino«t  like  to  itthertt  aiul  ^joye  one^of  tlie  noblis»f  ^arl4^- 

ddoies  of  thi«  regioii."  *    (Ibtii.)    Having  dbmissiii^d  Pierde,  tire 

.■  .  •  .>  ■•  ■.  "l  k'l'iV 

,".l-i  •  '  r  I.-.       «•»•»? 

-  »  P<!fcyi  aided  by  Sir  Walter  Walsh,  in  the  yehf  152S9^  arrested  th 6  Cat- 
difial  In  bit  palace  nt^  Cawood.  (€aVendiWh,  p.610.)  11i^  fist  of  this 
bpiise,  who  had  borne  Ibe  tUk;  c>f  Carl  of  Noi^thumbeHand,  icas'tliAtantent 
and  favpured  suitor  of  An^e  }^oU;yii,  who  was  coiupelkd  by  bie  fattor  to 
renounce  his  prehensions  to  her  hand, in  deference  to  the  wishes  of ^ro^al 

'competitor. 

•  Tbe  disappoifitment  and  the  injury  impressed  themselves  in  ifidcflble 
«€fa»raetere  on  the  heart  of.  Percy :  in  oeomon  witb  the  tobf^ectof  Ida  At- 
,tacbnieot»  be  fetained  agalusjt  Wolsey,  whom  ba  b^ljeyed  to  have  b^aa^  ae*- 
tively  instrumental  in  fostering  the  King's  passion^  a  deep  reseutio^i^t, 
which  is  said  to  have  rendered  peculiarty  accJeptabte  to  hiin  the  diity  af- 
terwards iiii|)OSed  upon  bito,  df  arresting  thaJt  celebrated  Minister,  in  otder 
to  his  being  brought  to  trial.  For  Ihe  lady,  to  whom  a  barbarous  exertbn 
of  par^otat  authority  had  compelled  him  to  give  his  hand,  while  hia  whole 
heart  was  devoted  to.  another,  he  also  conceived  an  aversion  rather  to.be 
lamented  than  wondered  at.  Unfortunately  she  brought  him  np  living 
olfeprittg ;  and  after  a  few  years  he  separated  himself  from  h^^r,  to  indulge 
'kfii  oielancliolyah^he  and  without  molestation.    In  this  "manner  he  spun 

•  ottt  a  suffering  ox iatenc^,  oppressed  with  sickness  of  mind  and  body,, dis- 
engaged from  public  life,  and  neglectful  of  his  own  embarrassed  affaifft, 
fillthe  fatal  catastrophe  of  his  brother,  brought  to  the  scaffold  in  1^7  for 
his  share  in  the  Popish  rebellion  under  Aske.  By  this  event,  and  by  the 
fttlalndcr  of  S^  Thomas  Percy's'  children  whieh  followed,  the  Earl  saw 

'htniaetf  deprived  of  the  only  consolation  which  remained  to  him, — that  of 
traosmitting  to  the  posterity  of  a  brother  whom  lie  loved,  the  titles  apd'CS- 
tates  derived  to  him  through  a  long  and  splendid  ancestry.  As  a  la&t  re- 
source; he  bequeathed  all  his  land  to  the  King,  in  the  hope,  which  was  not 
Maliy  iVustrated,  that  a  return  of  royal  favour  might  one  day  restbre  them 
'io  the  representatives  of  the  Percies. 

This  done,. he  yielded  his  weary,  spirit  on  the  last  day  of  the  sume  month 
which  had  seen  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  his  misguided  brother.    (Aikin's 
^Memoirs  of  Ejizabetb,  vol.  i;  p.  1^18.  from  the  Peerage,  by  ^ir  £*  Brydges ; 
Article,  Duke  of  Nortbttmberland.)  . 

>  ^  Though  little  cseremony,  and  probably  as  little  time,  was  used  iti  patefe- 
iog  up  these  nuptials;  as  might  be  expected, they  were  most  unhafipy, 
'M  wo  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  the  Earl's  own  letters,  in  tbO'Very  Ja- 
bof ed  .aoeoont  of  the  Percy  family  given  in  the  edition  of  Collins'  Peer- 
Age,  1779;  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  family  history  in  our  laogutfge. 
i' *  Heiary,  the  vsthrilly  £arl  of  Nertlifimberhtnd,  died  at  Hackney  in  the 
fi^rime  oif  Hfo,  about  leoer  tw^ri^e  years  after  he  had  consented  t[»  this  mar- 
riage. Of  tbts  term  but  a  very  small  part  was  spentin  company  of  fais4ady. 
Uo  liived  long  enough,  however^  not  ooly  to  witness  the  destruction  of  all 
bis  own  happiness,  but  the  sad  termination  of  Anne  Boleyu's  iife.  In  the 
fedmimfolo  accouot  of  the  Percy  Ibiiiily,  referred  to  above,  no  mention  is 
tinadig  of  tbo  lady  who  on  these  terms  consented  to*  become  tbo  Conotess 
of  JNortbomiberlaiidy  in-  her  long  widowhood.'  She  sequestered  herself 
(Irojn  the  world  at  Wortnbill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derbyshire  Wye,- amidst 
M/nk».^  Ihe  aubtimest  aceaery  of  the  Peak.  This  interesting  tactis'Col- 
ioeledfaiAl  oneofber  letters  to  l^ady-  Cavendish  in  the  Wilson  coJIeotibn. 
It  esibibits  the  reoluse  in  an  amiable  chafaetcr.    She.  is  pleading  tfareause 
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Cardinal  sent  for  his  father,  the  attachment  was  broken  otf,  and 
the  son  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earle  of  Sbfewsbury — 
''.wherewith  Mrs.  Anne  Bullein  was  greatly  offendedy  promfisitig, 
if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power,  she  would  work  much  displeasure  to 
the  Cardinal;  as  after  she  did  in  deede/'  (Ibid.)  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  precise  date  of  this  transaction  ;  but  it  occurred  not 
later  than  1597^  as  the  old  Earl  of  Northumberland  died  in  that 
year.  It  happened  before  the  Cardinal  was  sent  out  of  the  way 
on  his  embassy  to  France,  (as  before  nientioned,)  and  there  is  a 
circumstance  in  the  4th  letter  also  which  will  tix  it  in  that  year  :— 
''•  As  my  Lord  Piercie  was  commanded  to  avoide  her  company,  so 
she  was  discharged  of  the  courte,  and  sent  home  to  her  father  for 
a  season ;  whereat  she  smoked,  for  all  this  while  she  knew  nothing 
of  ihe  King's  intended  purpose."  * — "After  these,  my  Lord  Percie's 

of  a  poor  neighbour,  >vhose  cattle  iiad  been  impounded  by  one  of  Lady  Ca- 
vpn(]ish*8  agents.  Wormhill  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Sheffield,  where 
Lady  Northumberland's  fatber,  brother,  and  nephew,  successively  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  spent  tbe  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  She  died  in  1572 ;  and 
on  the  I7th  of  May  her  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  made 
by  her  father  in  Sheffield  church,  where  sleep  so  many  noble  personages, 
some  of  them  in  monumental  honours.    (*Who  wrote  Cavendish's  Life  of 

'Wol8ey?*p.28.)  The  Earl  of  Northumberland's  letter  denying  his  con- 
tract with  Anna  Boleyn,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  (No.  II.)  From  Mr. 
Nelson's  '*  History  and  Antiquities  of  tbe  parish  of  Islington''  we  learn,  that 

.  the  ancient  mansion  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  in-ex- 
istence  till  within  a  few  years,  when,  being  in  a  tottering  condition,  it  was 
taken  down.  This  mansion  was  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  New- 
ington  Green  :  it  was  in  form  quadrangular,  composed  chiefly  of  wood  and 
plaister,  having  a  square  court  in  the  center,  and  commufiication  to  the 
various  apartments  all  round  by  means  of  small  doors  opening  from  one 
room  to  another. 

fTbe  letter  (Appendix,  No.  II.)  to  which  this  note  refers,  is  dated  from 
Newington  Green,  proving  this  mansion  to  have  then  been  the  residence 
of  Percy.] 

Wben.it  became  tbe  property  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  monarch  is  said 
to  have  passed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  that  agreeable  retreat,  and  his  re- 
sorting to  this  place  still  traditionally  exists — a  pleasant  path,  which  winds 
from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  green  to  the  turnpike-road,  by  Balls' 
Pond,  having  been  immemorially  called  *'  King  Harry^s  Walk,**  /    • 

*  Anna  Bullein's  engagement  with  Piercy  was  forbidden  upon  the  strength 
of  an  old  prerogative,  both  then  and  long  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
England,  in  not  permitting  any  of  the  nobility  to  contract  marriages,  and 
make  alliances  with  one  another,  but  by  their  consent.  (Heylin's  Refor- 
mation, P.  2.  p.  86.) 

'J'hc  eventful  life  of  this  Lady  has  engaged  the  pens  of  the  poet,  the 
novelist,  and  tho  dramatist.  Quadrio  mentions  a  history---*'  d'Anne 
Boulen,  Rcine  d'Angleterre,  en  Vers,"  existing  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain 
de  Pr^s.  (Storia  e  Kagione  d'ogni  Poesia,  T.  6.  p.  108.)  The  editor  has  in 
his  possession  a  copy  of  a  Ms.  Trom  the  Vatican  library,  being  a  detail  of 
tbe  loves  of  Anna  Boleyn  and  Percie,  stated  io  have  been  related  before 
Queen  Elizabeth.    It  is  in  Italfan,  and  apparently  translated  from  a  French 
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« 

troubiesoroe  niatlers  brought  unto  a  goQd  staj,  and  all  things  done 
that  before  were  devised.  Mistress  Anne  BuUeine  was  revoked 
unto  the  court,  whereat  she  fiorished  after  in  great  estimation  and 
favour;  having  alwaies  a  privy  grudge  against  my  Lord  Cardinally 
for  breaking  off  the  contract  made  betweene  my  Lord  Piercy  and 
her,  supposing  that  it  had  bin  his  devised  will,  and  no  other,  nor 
yet  knowing  the  King's  secret  mind  thoroughly^  who  had  a  great 
affection  unto  her,  more  than  she  knewe.  fiut  after  she  knewe 
the  King's  pleasure,  and  the  bottom  of  his  secret  stomache,  then 
she  began  to  looke  very  haughty  and  stoute,  lacking  no  manner  of 
Jewells  or  rich  apparel  that  might  be  gotten  for  money.  It  was 
therefore  judged  by  and  bye  through  the  court  of  every  man,  that 
she  being  in  such  favour,  might  worke  masteries  with  the  King, 
and  obteine  any  sute  of  him  for  her  friend.. 

**  All  this  while,  she  being  in  this  estimation  in  all  places,  it  is 
no  doubt  but  good  Queen  Katherine,  having  this  gentlewoman 
dayly  attending  upon  her,  both  hearde  by  reporte,  and  sawe  with 
her  eyes,  how  it  framed  against  her  good  Ladyshippe :  although  she 
shewed  neither  unto  Mistress. Anne  BuUeine,  ne  unto  the  King, 
any  kinde  or  sparke  of  grudge  or  displeasure ;  but  accepted  all 
things  in  goode  parte,  and  with  wisdome  and  great  pacience  dis* 
simuled  the  same,  having  Mistress  Anne  in  mpre  estimation  for 
the  King's  sake,  than  she  was  with  her  before,  declaring  herself  to 
be  a  very  perfect  Grisell,  as  her  patient  actes  shall  hereafter  more 
evidently  to  all  men  be  declared."    (Cavendish,  p,368.) 

ori^nal.  It  is  in  the  strain  of  the  love  tales  which  abounded  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  possesses  no  merit,  and  only  proves  the  popularity  of 
the: story.  (Ex.  codice  Chartac.  in  4to.  Biblioth.  Vatie.  Capponian.  No. 
188.    Incipit :— "  Ancor  obe  ii  Daca  di  Alansone . ,  /') 
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LETTER  I. 

[Anna  SMeya  wai  at  ewsri  earij  in  Maj.  ^  for  there  ^  a  letter,  late  in  the  Sail  ol' 
Oxford'^'  nl^fair^,  fm  Fex  to  Gardiner,  at  Kooe»  dated  May  4th»  1A96'— whci«  ]» 
writes  of  bis  ianding  at  Sandwich  two  da^s  before — bis  coming  that  night  to 
Greenwich,,  where  the  King  laj — his  having  been  commanded  to  go  to  Mrs.  Anne's 
chamber  m  the  Tilt*yard ' — and  dechiring  to  her  tbeh* expedition  in  theKing^s  emsi^, 
and  their  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  kgate»  &c."  (IntrodactioD  to  these  letten  in  te 
Harleian  miscellanj.)  This'arrival  conesponds  with  Fox's  departure  from  Bome»  which 
would  doabtless  take  place  on  the  irotuediate  appointment  of  thelegate,  which  was  on 
the  12th  of  April :  she  ^eft  the  court  soon  after  his  return,  and  this  letter  was  written 
sooa  after  her  depaortare.  Her  retieaft  wad,:  I  conceive^  Herer  Ca»tJe  in  Kentt»  the 
residence  of  her  &tber.  In  this  letter,  which  is  dictated  in  a  strain  of  delicacy  and 
affection,  the  King  regrets  the  necessity  of  a  separation,  which  is  only  snpportaUe 
by  a  confidence  in  her  indissoluble  affection  for  him.  In  this  dbposition  ol  mind,  it 
b  not  probable  he  should  he  long  wsthonit  aeeuig  the  abject  of  bis  attncfanent^  who 
was  only  a  few  niiies  from  him.] 


^^j^Mvm^hr^^ 


[Mamestres  et  amye  ^  moy  et  mon  ceup]  ft'en  remestel  eninos 
mains  voas  suppliant  les  avoyre  piur  recomaiider  •  TcTre  iKFnd  gr«e# 
e\  qiie  par  absena  vo  re  a£kction  ne  lenr  soil  diminui  |  car  p«r  aiig«< 
menterleure  peine  ce  seroit  grand  Piti6  car  Tabtfence  leure  fail 
888^8  et  plus  que  J'aimes  je  eusse  pense  |  en  now  faisant  rettuT- 
tevoir  ung  point  de  astrononiie  qui  e»t  telle  |  tanf  pkis:  loing  q<ie 
les  Jnord  sont  tant  plus  eloign^  est  le  Solelle  \  et  nonobstant  plus 
farvent  j  ai*si  fait  il  de  bo  re  Ambure.  per  absence  noH»  auiniHi 
^o'nies  et  neunniains  elle  garde  sa  farveure  o  moins  de  ne're 
Cboste  I  Aiant  ea  eapoire  la  paraylle  du  vo  re  voiis  assurant  que 
de  ma  part.  Tan  uye  deTabsence  deia  m'est  ttope  grande  [  £t  quant  je 
pense  a  Taugmentation  de  il  selluy  que  par  force  faute  que  je* 
sufFrel  il  met  presque  intollerable  si  n'estoit  le  ferme  espoire  que 
Jay  de  Vre  indissoluble  affection  vers  moi  |  et  pur  le  vous  re- 
mentevoire  alcune  fois  cela  et  voiant  que  personellement  ni  puis 
estre  en  v*re  preseus  |  chose  le  plus  app  tiante  a  cella  qui  m'eat 
possible  au  present  je  vous  envoy e  |  c'est  a  dire  ma  picture  myse 
enbrasseletts  a  toute  la  Device  que  deia  saves  me  souhaitant  en 
leure  plase  quant  111  vous  pleroit  |  c'est  de  la  main  de 


^  The  Tilt-yard  of  Greenwich  Palace  is  mentioned  by  Caveodiih  (p.  4iai)  In  de- 
scribing the  festivities  jprorided  for  the  French  Ambassador  and  suU«»  he  says,-^"  Then 
was  the  banquetting  chamber  in  the  tUi  ywrd  al  Greenwicbe  furnished  for  the  on* 
tertahnment  of  these  strangers,  &u" 
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LETTBR  11. 

[Bet#Mfli  th6  firti  md  •e#oAd  Lettet  an  ktemew  had  appA^tl^  MLken  |tlie«,  ttld  M 
XjuJ^iiicoMfquenw  hiHlcoiiiented  tp  iftiim  to  couit :  b|it  he  now  upfanMl  henvMi 
having  cb«nged.hcy^  mind,  decUhing  to  re-appeai.  ejther  wilhouther  mother,  or  in  an^ 
other  manner.  The  bearer  of  this  miasive  musi  have  been  a  person  of  oonditioni  •§ 
ihe  U  ttkne6  to  him  lot  eonildeniiitl  infbrmAdon  relatife  to  the  ^tifer.j 

A  Ma  Mettres 


f^^ffimye 


[Pureequ'il  tfieaenibh^]  Je  T^ms  estm  bies  longe  depub  «foirt 
tkiye  de  vre  bon  Saiit6  et  de  vou»|  Le  gHHMir  tfflection  que /ay 
f  ers  VOU8  ma  persuade  de  voui  envoyere  oe  porfceure  pur  estie 
meoix  asscrlontt  de  ifort  Saute  et  Voloiref  et  pur  ce  que  depuis  ^ 
Inoii  partemetit  de  uveo  vous  on  m'll  averty  que  ropioibo  eu 
quoy  Je  vous  laissoye  est  de  tout  asture  chayng6  el  que  ae 
vouliea  tenbe  en  Court  ni  avec  Madame  vo  re  mere  ni  auUrement 
au»i  I  Laquel  report  estaut  vrayi  je  ne  saroy  asses  emarvelliere  veu 
que  depuis  je  massure  de  vous  u'avoire  james  faite  faute  |  et  il  ma 
semble  bien  petite  retribution  pur  le  grande  Amour  que  je  vous 
port  de  me  eloioiere  et  la  Parrole  et  la  Personage  de  la  ram  du 
monde  que  plus  j'estiroe  |  et  si  vous  me  aimes  de  si  bon  affection 
comme  j'espere  je  suis  sure  que  la  eloign  ment  de  not  deux  par- 
su  nes  vous  seroyt  ung  peu  ennuieuse  toutefois  qu'il  nappartteol 
pas  tant  ala  Mestres  co^me  au  Surviteur  panser  bien  ma  Mestret 
que  I'absens  de  vous  fort  ttie  grefe  espefant  qu'il  ne  pas  vo're  vo« 
lout6  que  ainsi  ce  soit  |  mais  si  je  entendoy  pur  Verite  que  volon- 
ierement  vous  la  desiries  je  non  puis  mais  fere  si  non  plaindre 
ma  mauvais  Fortune  en  relatant  peu  a  peu  ma  grande  folie| 
^t  ainsi  a  faulte  de  Terns  fay  fin  de  ma  rude  Lettre  suppliant 
de  doner  foy  a  ce  porteur  en  ce  quil  vous  dira  de  ma  Part  \  £scryt 
de  la  main  du  tout  vcTre  sourvteure  ] 

{Signed  as  before.] 

LETTER  III. 

[Though  not  aathonsed  to  change  the  order,  yet  from  the  progieas  «f  the  sulyect  it  ap- 
pears  that  this  shonld  have  been  placed  after  the  6th,  where  the  reader  will  find  tont 
obaervatiotts  upon  it] 

L'ennuye  que  j'avoye  du  dubte  de  vd're  Sant£  me  trobia  et 
esarra  peucup  et  neuiz  estre  gers  quiete  sans  avoire  sue  la  Cer* 
t(^te  mais  puisque  nancora  navez  rien  sentu  jespere  et  me  tieaa 
pur  assure  que  ill  se  passera  de  vous  come  jespere  quil  est  de  noua 
car  nouft  etant  a  Walthan  d^ux  Vushyres  deux  verles  de  Chambrt^ 
Vo^re  frere  master  Jesonere  out  tombe  malade^t  aout  atstnre  de 
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tout  sains  et  depuis  nous  nous  sumes  >  reboutes  en  no  re  mesons 
de  Hondson  la  ou  nous  nous  somes  bien  troves  sans  occone  malade 
poor  steare  dieu  sojt  Iou6  et  je  pense  que  si  tous  vous  voles  re- 
tirez  du  lieu  du  Surye  ccfe  nous  fimes  vous  le  passeres  sans 
dangrez  et  aussi  ung  aultre  chose  vous  pent  comforter  car  a  la  Verity 
come  il  desit  peu  ou  nuUes  fame  ont  ste  malady  e  que  encore  plus 
est  nul  de  n're  Cort  et  peu  aillieurs  en  meurit  parquoi  je  vous 
supply  ma  enUere  aimee  de  non  avoire  point  de  peure  ni  de  no  re 
absens  vous  trope  ennyere  Car  ou  que  je  soy  vd"re  suis  et  nonob- 
sta'te  il  faut  accune  fois  a  telles  fortunes  obayere  Car  qui  cotre  for- 
tune veult  Inter  en  telle  endroit  en  est  bien  sovent  tant  plus  eloin6 
parquoy  recd'forte  vous  et  soyes  hardy,  et  vidiez  le  mall  tant  que 
vous  pourres,  £t  jespere  bientote  de  vous  faire  chanter  le  renyoye  | 
iTn  plus  pour  asteur  de  faute  de  'Temps  sinonque  je  vous  souhait 
entre  mea  bras  pour  vous  oster  ung  peu  de  vous  deresonable  pau- 
ses. Ecrispte  de  la  main  de  celluy  qui  est  |  et  toujours  sera  vo^re  | 
immoable^ 

[Signed  as  before.] 


[To  bo  coutlnued.j 


SHORT  DISCUSSION 


OF  THK 


SPANISH  QUESTION. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON. 


1823. 


The  following  Tract  was  written  the  first  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  which 
suddenly  roused  the  feelings  and  excited  the  indignation  of  every 
man  in  this  country)  while  reading  the  revoking  documentj  by 
his  fire-side. 

The  principles  and  pretensions  of  the  Continental  Sovereigns^ 
and  the  mode  by  which  they  gave  discretionary  power  to  the 
Ultra  Ministers  of  France  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  their  do- 
minions for  means  of  desolating  the  territory  of  our  faithful  allies, 
were  alike  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  capable  of  deranging  their 
projects.—- Following  accounts,  however,  allayed  the  agitation,  by 
the  hope  that  all  hostile  views  were  hid  aside ;  and  diese  sheets 
were  thrown  by,  as  no  longer  required  for  any  useful  purpose. 

But  as  it  now  appears  that  a  plan  is  on  the  carpet^  for  susp^id- 
ing  intercourse  with  Spaiip,  and  thus  declaring  her  beyond  As  pale 
of  public  law,  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  British  public  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  altogether, 
and  to  direct  their  reflections  to  a  few  leading  points,  from  whence 
they  may  pursue  more  lengthened  trains  of  mought  than  newspa- 
pers have  space  to  give  expression  to. — There  is  but  one  check  to 
a  coalition  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  whatever 
may  excite  their  animadversion— -and  tnat  is,  the  public  opinion  of 
Great  Britain ;  against  which,  when  well  awakened,  neither  Kings 
nor  Ministers  can  long  pursue  an  aggressive  system. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  that  opinion  owes  its  weight 
to  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  its  movements :  were  it  to  be 
readily  excited,  it  would  quickly  re-act  and  lose  its  efficacy.  There 
is  no  mtention  of  agitating  or  infl^aming  the  public  agsunst  those 
Powers  in  alliance  with  diis  country ;  it  is  only  intended  to  call 
their  minds  with  earnestness  to  a  subject  of  paramount  importance^ 
which  afiects  the  honor,  inde|)endence,  and  prosperity,  the  security* 
of  their  most  valued  allies,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  both  now 
and  for  the  future. 

The  views  of  Government  aad  6f  the  Opposition  sre  united  oa 
this  question,  and  the  public  voice  is  only  wanting  to  give  d^ 
•rejponstrances  of  our  Ambassadors  their  proper  weight  m  those 
djuarters  where  they  appear  to  bsiye  been  hitherto  disregarded. 

Jianuarjf  1, 182S. 
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SHORT  pISgUSSION. 


-«  I ..  -  — 


ssa^sB 


PrtIif  1L  of  Spain  possessed  the  kiagdoBA^  ot  Spain  and  For* 
tttgati  the  whole  domimom  of  tte houae  of  Burgundyi; the  Milanese** 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  SicUj»  the  whole  q£  the  new  world 
then  discovered,  the.setdemests.  on  the  coasjt  of  Africa  and.  in  India; 
established  by  the  Portuguese,  the  islands  in  the  Mediterraneaa 
and  in  the  Atlantic.    i£is  aioaiy,  by  its  discipline  and  steadiness, 
aeqmred  a.distinction  onder  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Infiuatry^  which 
still  is  dwelt  on  in  every  estimate  of  the  mdhtary  capabmties  of- 
Spain }  his  generals  were  wortky  of  si  compafison  with,  the  most 
dlstiogttidied  Captains  of  the  present  ;^  v  wA  the  regular  supplj 
of  gold  and  silver  from  hts  Anmcan.cbmkuonS'  at  a  time  when 
other  natione  h^d  little  means  of  procuving  them,  bestowed,  a^ 
powec of  conducting  distant  operations  and  GOmbined.nu]itary  move*, 
mentsy  not  possessed  by  any  otherState«    AihfSm^he  ruled  with  an : 
amhorily  unwanted  atul  unqnestbned  |  his  foreign  r^atioas  wfre^ 
undlstiirbed  by  the  prefenBions  of  any .riyaL  pptientate  $  th<e  charac*  ^ 
ter  oiF  a  tyrant  faettow«d  by  Natiire^,  rend^ed  ^lysdhble  ifor  the 
subjection  of  others,  alt  the  means  ot  tyasamf  at  his  disposal  v  and 
t(^  sum  up  zUff  he  carried  the  crqas  Qn>  his  banner^  and:  declsunid 
himself  the  Ghampioa  of  Ae  Catholic  Church. 

What^^er  Ae  madfrial  weapons  of  mm  could  ^ect  against  the ' 
progress  erf  aa  opMon,  would  have  he«i  'efl^cted.  by  Fhinp  It.  It 
ist  well  known  how  hmg;  be  combated  his  revolted  subjects  of  the' 
Netherlands  with  aM  his  meams,  and  how  bsAed  ^  bis  efibru 
were  for  their  rednctida^  Nevertheless,  his  father  iras  enabled 
to  suppress  an  extended  and  ocganined  rebeUioa  ia  the  heart  of 
Spain,  while  he  waseunmuided  wkfa  dbicukk^  and  in  »rsmote 
coustry* 
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In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  present  subject,  it 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  reflect  upon  the  two  historical  facts 
just  mentioned,  the  victory  ultimately  gained  by  the  insurgents  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Holy  Junta  in  Spain,  about  the  same  period.  To  a  con- 
temporary politician  it  might  have  appeared  diat  the  one  must 
fail,  and  the  other  might  succeed,  because  he  could  not  have  per- 
ceived the  essential  difierence  of  the  causes  of  those  move- 
ments. But  historical  experience  enables  us  to  know  that  political 
convulsions  which  owe  their  origin  to  conflicting  interests,  may  be 
subdued  by  arms,  however  formidable  in  their  aspect :  for  parties 
fight  each  other,  each  rests  secure  in  the  affections  of  his  followers, 
as  they  are  only  maintaining  their  own  cause;  it  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  force.  But  in  the  contest  between  brute  strength  and 
mental  energy,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  restrain  the  mind  of 
man,  after  it  has  fully  recognised  its  objects  and  its  powers,  an 
estimate  accordmg  to  the  rules  of  war  and  politics  is  as  fallacious 
as  it  would  be  to  compare  the  elephant  and  his  rider  by  thejr 
weight.  In  such  a  war  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  eflFect  of 
armed  multitudes,  because  there  is  perpetual  danger  that  the 
individual  vdll  which  ultimately  guides  them,  will  escape  con- 
trol. 

In  reviewing  the  diflSerent  opinions  which  have  agitated  the 
public  at  difierent  periods,  with  this  distinction  constantly  present . 
to  the  mind,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  the  various  success 
which  has  attended  the  propagators  and  maintainers  of  them. 
Some  florished  for  an  age,  and  perished  of  themselves  ;  others,  by 
the  aid  of  influence  and  power,  were  kept  alive  for  periods  long 
or  short,  and  died  by  general  neglect  when  such  support  no  longer 
was  afforded  $ — some  lived  by  party  spirit ;  some  by  the  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  of  their  professors  :•— but  those  new  views  and  modes 
of  thinking  which  naturally  arose  from  the  progress  of  the  human  . 
faculties,  and  the  desire  of  improvement  implanted  by  Providence 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  every  age  and  nation,  have  never  been 
subdued.  They  have  been  suppressed  and  smothered,  like  the 
eaily  doctrines  of  Christianity,  only  to  break  forth  again  with  a 
power  beyond  control.  What  length  of  time  did  the  Patricians  . 
struggle  against  such  an  opinion  in  Home,  and  how  often  did  they 
apparently  extinguish  it !  What  contests,  frequently  successful, 
between  me  feudal  lords  and  their  revolting  vassals  !  How  many 
wars,  with  diflFerent  results,  against  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  in 
religion  !  But  we  now  know  that  the  opposition  to  those  opinions 
onhf  caused  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  missies  of  humanity,  and 
that  their  triumph  was  secure,  however  long  the  contest  may  Tiave 
been  continued.    But  the  conclusion  will  be  very  different  with 
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respect  to  diose  new  views  which  owed  their  origin  to  caprice,  or 
casual  circumstances :  these,  indeed,  have  worked  in  a  contracted 
circle  with  the  fury  which  marks  fanaticism  in  all  its  movements — 
the  crusades  may  be  adduced  as  instances.  But  such  opinions 
can  never  extend  calmly  and  invincibly,  like  the  unquestionable 
deductions  of  the  understanding :  the  one  may  be  compared  to  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  other  to  its  all-pervading  power. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  fashion  amongst  politicians  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  which  now  agitates  Europe, 
'from  the  resistance  of  the  UnitedStates  to  the  mother  country, 
and  to  believe  that  France  may  attribute  her  Revolution  to  the 
part  she  took  in  the  contest  that  ensued.  This  is  a  very  superficial 
and. short-sighted  view  of  the  subject. 

Why  should  the  people  of  North  America  have  so  strenuously 
asserted  their  rights,  and  have  refused  to  accept. the  conditions 
under  which  the  colonies  of  other  Powers  were  content  to  live  ?— - 
Or  why  should  not  those  other  colonies  have  made  the  same 
resistance?  Because  the  people  of  the  North  had  carried  those 
opinions  with  them ;  they  were  the  cause  of  their  emigration ; 
and  though  first  awakened  by  religious  persecution,  were  ready 
to  change  their  form,  at  the  approach  of  any  power  under  the 
semblance  of  tyranny,  and  to  assert  whatever  right  appeared  to  be 
invaded.  The  other  colonies  remained  in  their  original  apathy  and 
ignorance,  uninfluenced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  free-thinking  disseminated  by  this  mighty 
change,  which  gave  new  views  and  new  poKtical  desires  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  But  whence  arose  this  mighty 
change  itself  ?  Was  it  the  profligacy  of  a  Pope,  or  the  treachery  of 
a  Council,  or  the  energy  of  one  man,  that  produced  so  great  a 
revolution  in  government,  religion,  in  public  institutions  and 
private  sentiments  ? — Surely  we  must  go  still  further  back,  and 
attribute,  the  preparation  for  so  great  a  change,  the  readiness  to 
fly  to  arms  at  the  first  sound  of  any  tocsin,  to  the  gradual  but  sure 
effect  of  the  intercourse,  the  commerce,  the  collision  of  opinioui 
the  intellectual  speculation,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  were 
perhaps  first  excited  by  those  early  wars  against  opinion,  the 
crusades,  and  were  strengthened  and  matured  by  the  succession 
of  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  opened 
new  views,  and  placed  new  objects  within  the  reach  of  man. 

If  Statesmen  will  not  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  human 
aflfairs,  and  direct  their  conduct  by  those  universal  principles  which 
regulate  the  course  of  events  in  every  age ;  if  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  recorded  result  of  a  multitude  of  experiments  lie 
vainly  open  to  them ;  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  claim  do  they 
possess  to  any  superiority  over  those  rabble  councillors  who  now 
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^tend  to  direct  the.  pMblic  optnioii;  i^rti  liie  bnsiaeii  of^  Govmw 
pent  icoo^ists  in;  Gbogresiei>.ipeechetf  ^^chnAom  €k£  twaart  an4 
inTasions  o£  tenitory,  at .  tbe  mere  "wiik  nf  fwrsom  in  smlkarityi «« 
Executiye  Direc^ry  of  Hunt  aod  GdbbHt  imd  their  feU«v«  will 
)ie  quite  as  capaUe. of  m4uu^gpiig:tbe puUiclnuiiieeB as tboinoat 
enlightened  Statesmen  i^^lbfi  fbroM  of  dipknacf  omst  he  abendon^ 
ed»  and  the  atyle  of  energetic. eommoa  jMme  be  enbetttttiedioff  die 
counly  tepetitiona  which  f^rrpleic  and  shroud  itfae  meaning  of  wtoil- 
educated  eoYoya ;  bul4«e  i^reotion  of  the  f  ublic  fipvce  irill  be  qKiie 
as  efficient^  and  d>e  national  character  as  fiffoiidlf  maittaiacd. 
The  true  btisineas  of  G^ernm^^t  is  of  another  £haRicter«-HMbs 
object  \&  to  avf rt  thq^  calamities  which  ariae  fipon  the  colUflion  of 
Interests  and  passions,  not  to^  cbw^h  and  prctmote  tfaemv  A  tme 
Statesman  will  employ  ibe  eaiolition  and  riyalry  of  natbna  » 
instruments  of  happjuies s  and  impnofement;  .and  "the  eomsa^* 
activity  and  productive  power  which  had  governments  apply  to 
the  gratification  of  their  owi^  pimy  aniniositiesb  will  ia  hia  bandi 
(umstitttte  a  fund  for  lessening  the  misery  and  enlarging  the.  enjoys 
ments  of  all  men  and  ^  nations. 

It  haa  been  necessary  lo  dwell  for  :a  few  moments  on  geneial 
yiewSf  before  proceedmg  to  thot  patiticular.  qiiestion  which  now 
agitates  the  public  mind»  because  there  are  large-  bodies  of.  weE- 
meaning  and  excellent  persons  who  think  erery  thing  undeetbt 
name  of  iiberty  and  r^fonuy  essentially  the  same  in  character  with 
those  Jacobinical  priiiciples  so  justly  entitled  to  their  abhontoor* 
Jtjs  only  necessary  to  exhibit  to  their  view  ihe  true  state  of  the 
question  to  obtain  their  4X>-operation  \  and  if  it  be  approadied  with 
im  understanding  papablo  of  deciding  for  iltself  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  there  will  appear  bnt  little  doubt  that.lte  same 
p^sons  who  now  propose  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory^, 
would  have  persecuted  the  Protestaais  at  Rochelle»  rebeUed  againat 
the  authority  of  William  the  Third  in  England,  and  that  they  would 
re-establish  the  Bastile^  in 'FjraoGe'<*^f  they  dared.. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  revohHionary  spirit  which  tenders 
Spain  an  object  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  to  surrounding 
nations  ?  It  is  not  the  desolating  fury  if  Jacobinism  tearing  down 
the  sanauaries  of  feligion  and  the  law  ;  for  the  national  Churdb 
has.  been  made  coexistent  with  the  new  Conatitutioa,  and  the  law 
has  gained  the  new  auppoirt;of  public  optntoni-^sorisitawaar 
against  the  rank  and  nches  of  the  State,  against  security  of 
property,  or  political  distmction^  for  every  order  is  alike  pnb* 
tected  under  the*  law.  It  is  not  a.  n«w  attempt  of  yisionacy 
and  speculative  men  to  throw  the  ekments'.of  society  into  con* 
fnsion^  for  the  purpose  of  r^*inodelUng'  them  by  nde  and  compaaa^ 
tor  the  Constitution,  is  that  originalTys  framed  binder  the  auaptoee 
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«f  Greatt  Hf  ttaiiif  acdMrding  tb  theibticbuntetil  hiirips  and  toeOogniied 
inttitutioiia  of  tht  Spanish  JMbnarclty*    It  it  not  a  proaelytillg' 
tpbrit  wfaicli.  iends  its  ioQisaifnnrits  ta  pfeack  new  ddciyiAt^  laffld 
scMiritheaeeds  jof  mutual  hatred  itaongst  the  tobj^os?  of :  olbw 
States;  for  it  icnottUceB  all  attempt  at  foreigii  iaserftrenc^i  and 
fiosaesflbsneithec  langas^  nor  literature  to  diffiiae  its  d<HStviiie#«— 
b^he»r&'i»iefembiaix2e  in  any  feature. tn  those  principles- wbicb 
agttaled  Euvope  at  the  beginning  of.  the  revolutionary  wWi  eictiejpt 
twooe  o£  change-^  is  simply  the  movement  by  which  a  gene^ 
noaa.aation  endeavors  to  attain  her  true  position  amongst  eivtlised 
aommnnities.    Hev  ue^bors,  onoe  as  far  inferior  as  they  now 
aurpasalierf  have  risen  to  eminence  in  science,  artSi  and  li^iaturef 
iiDagcicttkiure  and  manuifactiire8>  in  policy  and  legislationi^— in  every 
tUnig  which  enlarges  the  inteltect,  increases^tl^  enjoymetitSy  ana 
guarantiea  die  security  of  men  :-*-*but  her  institutions  have  •pirevented 
her 'from  running  the  same  raoe-ii-she  has  been  held  back  hke  si 
sntkary  ship  by  an  unwieldy  ancbor,  whale  her  cOmpaAtoatf  of  the 
fleet  ane  prasdly  borne  along  the  tide  to  wealth  and  glory."^   Is  it 
criminal  to  feel  her  degradation^  and  anulate  the  prosp^ity  thus^ 
presented  to  her  view  ?— She  shows  no  jealous  hostility  to^  her 
precursocsi  nor  puisnes  unwarrantable  meaiis  of  following  in  their 
careero^v^her' conduct  is  open  and  nnecfuivocaU  founded  on  the  ii^ 
disputable  right  of  an  independent  nation.    She  respects  the  estsH 
UUhed  institutions  of  every  State^  and  lupholds  her  own  ^'--^helaw 
is  omnipotent  in  judging  the  exce83es  of  the  passions  v^ne  spirit  0f 
revenge  is.:  exhibited  in  the  moments  of  triimq>h  and  exultation^ 
though  many  violations  of  faith  ha^ne  arisen  to  a^waken  it$-^be 
humanities  of  civilised  warfare  are  exercised  towards  the  van^ 
qniefaed  ^"^^theiie  is  no  general  confiscation,  no  proscription)  na 
Meence  amongst  a  victorious  sohMery,  no  door  closed  on  reconci* 
Katioai^-^the  majority  of  the  people  have  declared  their  willy  andl 
the  minority  are  required  to  obey  it.    ThiS'  is  the  spirit  which 
<<  threatens  the  security  of  surrounding  nations,  and  may  ultimateljr 
endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.'^ 
^  But  the  Inquisition,  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  old 

Eqremment,  is  abolished  ;  the  overgrown  monastic  establishments^ 
ve  been  pruned  i  ^e  eJctensive  right  of  commonage,  by  which 
aiew  corporations  and  individuals  were  empowered  to  hM  exten* 
sive  territories  in  a  state  of  waste  and  depcqmlation,  has  been 
modified;; 

Her>e  are  the  three  measures  which  have  giv^n  rise  to  the 
Regttucy  of  Urgel,  the  army  of  the  Faith,  and  the  decision  of 
Teromu  Those  Soveieigns  of  die  Cbntment  who  ptolesaed  the 
mottt  liberal- sentimenta  as  individuals,  at  the  pesNce  df  Paris»  have 
•ever  ceasedto  xiphoid  those  ins^utiects  wUk^  watched  the  pro* 
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gress  of  that  contraband  of  knowledge  and  information,  wlucb 
must  sooner  or  later  curtail  their  power.  They  feel  their  true 
^  posidon,  and  tremble  at  every  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  like 
Pluto  in  the  combat  of  the  Gods,  ^  lest  the  horrid  secrets  of  hi» 
dominions  should  be  displayed  to  Earth  and  Heaven. 

But  will  the  British  public  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the  Spanisb 
authorities,  because  they  have  thought  fit  to  remove  those  abuses 
which  served  as  a  reproach  to  every  Christian  in  his  intercourse 
with  Pagans  or  Mussulmen,  and  to  every  subject  of  a  Monarchy 
when  conversing  ^with  Republicans?  ourely  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  preached  in  these  dominions,  will  never  sanction 
the  invasion  of  any  country  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
atrocities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  nor  will  the  professors  of 
the  reformed  religion  lament  the  extinction*  of  those  licentious 
seminaries  of  criminal  indulgence,  whose  notoriety  obliged  their 
ancestors  to  secede  from  the  Church;  nor  will  tne  benevolent 
philanthropist  who  glories  in  the  equal  privileges  of  rich  and  poor 
in  his  own  country,  complain  that  the  worst  species  of  forest  law, 
which  subjected  whole  districts  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual) 
has  been  abolished. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  tendency  of  the  public 
measures  in  Spain  is  as  hostile  to  other  nations  as  the  enemies  of 
the  new  order  of  things  pretend.  Is  there  any  probability  that 
the  whole  power-  of  the  united  Sovereigns  will  be  able  to  subdue' 
the  spirit  which  enacts  them  ?  We  have  seen  it  struggling  widi 
obstacles,  dangers,  sufferings,  despair,  and  death ;— -its  votaries  sub- 
dued by  foreign  tyranny,  abandoned*  by  their  allies,  persecuted  by 
the  Sovereign  who  owed  his  throne  to  their  exertions ; — Pbrlier 
executed  in  the  North,  Elio  revelling, in  the  South  ;  the  scaffold 
raised  in  each  province,  and  spreading  its  ominous  shadow  over 
every  cottage  of  the  realm ;  the  unresisted  satellites  of  bigotry 
and  despotic  power  stalked  again  abroad  in  all  the  pageantry  of 
tlie  middle  ages,  and  the  very  mob,  corrupted  by  its  ignoraiure, 
applauding  its  oppressors:— yet  the  same  spirit  lived,  and  was 
transmitted  from  the  dying  to  their  offspring,  like  those  imperish- 
able traditions  which  record  the  former  glories  of  a  declining 
people.     Let  Spain  then  be  invaded. 

Can  the  divided  Ministry  of  France,  obliged  to  struggle  with 
the  Chambers  and  the  Press,  direct  the  operations  of  the  war  like 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  single  in  its  conceptions,  unfettered  in  the 
disposition  of  its  means,  and  holding  in  complete  subjection  the 
tongue,  the  pen,  the  wealth  and  services  of  every  Frenchman? 
Will  their  Courtier  Generals  ))rove  as  efficient  as  diose  Marshals 
who  owed  their  rank  and  titles  to  a  tried  pre-eminence  F  Can  their 
yoiuig  battalions  stand  the  disheartening  warfare  of' the  stiletto- 
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ai6d  the  kiltfei  like  ^the  flinty  veterans  inured  to  the  OHtttine  and 

[Warlike  habits  of  all  nations:?  Will  the  ay  of  Waterloo  and  Vive 
le  Roi  excite  their  courage  like  that  of  AusterlitsE  and  lena>  and  die 
fortunes  of  Napoleon ;  or  will  die  desire  of  retracing  the  derided 
relics  of  the  Spanish  altars  be  as  powerful  a  moral  stimulus  as  the 
ambition  of  rendering  France  the  mistress  of  ail  nations  ? 
'  But  NapiOleon's  genius,  and  his  unfettered  power,  his  Marshal^ 
veteran  troops,  and  animatingwar*cries,.aided  by  amoral  sentiment 
^f  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  Frenchmen—- 
failed.  They  could  not  enforce  even  a  temporary  abandonment 
of  those  free  principles  which  had  awakened  the  long-slumbering 
Spaniards* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  view  the  subject,  exclusively  as  it  afiects 
Great  Britain :  and  first  with  reference  to  her  nationsd  honor*  It 
is  known  to  Europe  that  the  establishment  of  a  popular  govemp 
inent  in  Spain  was  promoted  and  assisted  by  every  means  at  the 
disposal  of  this  country*  Our  envoys,  ambassadors,  and  military 
commanders  communicated  officially  with  the  difierent  Juntas^ 
and  co-operated  with  them  in  exciting  a  national  and  independent 
spirit  amongst  the  people. 

'  It  can  never  be  pretended  that  we  acted  only  for  the*  purpoise 
of  restoring  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  with  his  onginal  powers,  for 
the  public  documents  of  the  government  which  we  acknowledged, 
declared  unequivocally  the  views  of  its  members.  The  supreme 
Junta  of  Spain,  in  its  proclamation  dated  from  Aranjuez  in  Octo« 
her  1 808,  removes  all  doubt  on  this  head  ^  it  proceeds  thus :  f  ^  The 
2leglect  of  the  last  government,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  government, 
wmch  was  one  continued  and  monstrous  dilapidation)  hadexhaust- 
,ed  all  the  sources  of  prosperity,  had  obstructed  those  canals  which 
brought  life  and  food  to  all  the  members  of  the  State  |  dissipating 
the  treasure,  disorganising  the  public  force,  and  consuming  the 
resources/'  In  another  place  it  addresses  the  people  thus  (after 
stating  that  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  the  first  care  of  the 
Junta  in  order  of  time) :  <<  But,  Spaniards,  there  is  another,  as 
necessary  and  primary  as  that,  without  attending  to  which  the 
Junta  would  fulfil  but  half  its  duties  y  this  is  the  great  reward  of 
your  enthusiasm  and  sacrifices.  Political  independence  is  nothing 
without  felicity  and  internal  security :  turn  your  eyes  to  the  time 
when,  oppressed  and  degraded,  ignorant  of  your  own  strength^  and 
finding  no  asylum  against  your  evils,  either  in  the  institutions  or 
the  laws,  you  held  foreign  dominion  less  odious  than  the  wasting 
tyranny  which  internally  consumed  you*  The  dominion  of  a  will 
always  capricious,  and  for  the  greater  part  unjust,  has  for  your 
calamity  lasted  long  enough  in  Spain  ^  your  patience,  your  love  of 
order,  and  your  loyalty,  have  been  long  enough  abused  \  it  is  time 
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idiat  ibe.'inise tff  die  i^wioU^.timMheJkam^i^^  jmUc 
•uiitft^J' .  Another  pnaqge jrunH  tbus::  ^  Y«ty  Spimitfdsy  the  mtt 
'diqr  10  dittwiDg  isaty  wl»iv  aoooaliag  to  die  tm^Rbrai  tdetire  of  our 
4ielani  iQiig<M  i)  and  xif  hisioyd  peopley  dieifoiiardiy  urill  be 
!eitabli8hed  on  k^  and  chiraUe  fanes  i  yoa  will'  then-  powctt 
fundamental  hw8;  which  will  he  beaeficul,  frimids  of  ofiderf  m^ 
jirictivebf  axhkiarf  powdr.''  ^**  h  'Ehe  Jtrnta^  wtidihoidt  in 
its  hand  the  supreme  direcdon  of  ^  iMCionad  forces,  ki  otiethj 
aU  oneans  to  insareits  defimoey  felfeit^F  and  giory  ( the  Jtmta,  whicn 
itts  aiocadr  puUtcly  acknowledged  the  great  influence  a  aataon 
tni^ht  to  have  in  the  government,  which  akme  and  without  any 
assistance  has  done  every  thing  for  the  King  and  his  Govemmene » 
«be  luittasolemtilf  promise  you,  diat  you  shdU  possess  that  country" 
70U  haife  inroked  with  st>  much  entfauriasm,  and  defended  or 
•fxtkevicoaqu^red'Wtdi  so  much  valour/' 

'  It  wookt  ibe  a  vraste  of  time  to  transcribe  die  multkude  of  siiiu- 
lar  passages  to  be  fotend  in  the  pubHc  document  vf  the  dtftsent 
Juntas,  emiiog  uiider  British  auspices  at  that  period— die  princi* 
:ple  wa$  universally  recognised,  tiKit  a  limited  heteditory  mooaichy 
should  be  established  in  Spain,  and  tbe  Omstitution  of  the 
CorteSf  sanctioncfd  by  die  paUtic  vcice^  should  be  adopted  by  the 
iegitknate  King.  But  upon  die  settlement  of  Europe,  when 
Fevdtnand  die  Seventh  was  re-establ^ed  upon  his  throne^  as  die 
head  of  ^an  independent  naticm  ;  it  was  no  longer  competent  to 
€tesat  Britain  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policy  of  his  kiagdooi ; 
he' was  left  to  pursue  his  course  according  to  his  own  views- 
he  refiised  to  accept  the  Constitution,  and  was  supported  in^  his 
f efiisal  by  a  large  body  of  his  subjects :  our  government  refrained 
from' any  expression  of  their  opinion— and  they  acted  wisely,  for  a 
idiSei?mce  ot*  pcriiti^al  sentiments  is  no  suiSicient  ground  for  inter- 
'&rfi^  in  the  internal  concerns  of  an  independent  nation.  But  if 
we  now  allow  to  odier  governments^  diat  power  of  <fictatiott  which 
'we  vefused  to  exercise  in  a  mudi  j  aster  cause  ourselvev,  and 
:calnly  look  on,  while  our  allies  invade  and  desolate  that  countt^y 
by  whose  co-operation  we  were  enabled  to  baffle  and  defeat  our 
meaty— 'if,  while  our  acts' and  inffnence  were  notoriously  Ae 
causes  of  that  invasion,  {by  fostering  and  maturing  the  ccnstim^ 
tton  which  now  eircites  th^  jealousy  of  the  continental  Sovereigns) 
•we  sneak  aside  and  tranquilly  behold  Ae  ruin  of  a  noble  pe^e, 
mrged  forward  by  ourselves  to  dteir  destruction^— die  Bvkisli 
honor  must  become  a  hacknied  phrase,  like  P^ntc  faith^  to  express 
the  last  disgree  of  perfidy  aiid  baseness^  Or  if  we  who  proclaimed 
osRBelvesto  the  world,  as  the  champicms  and  assertors  of  every  in- 
vaded light,  during  twenty  y^ars  of  datiger  to  ourselves  from  such 
invasion,  shaM' voluntarily  resign  this  Ictfty  character  when  we  are 
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cwld^  atented  <£  a  iisoTe  retaking  toiite 

Let  nsnottefet.M  sibjects  of  ift<gS|^Mt  disclittl^attlol^  t6  iM 
corrii^tioa  df  ooatts^  at  any  &tfnver  peridd^  b#  the  atrdgsince  i6f 
€CMmnonveakfa9$  kk  the  aofii  cf  iVaitte  tt]id<?t  tte  Ooni^tiidn^  th« 
Direictcnry>  and  the  BiykarytyYainiy,  bn  forgotten-*^  Arnitful  Aettt^ 
tetteins  in  the  preteAsiMs  of  tUat  oSgftichy  #ho  tibw  adstime  tfi6 
•o^eteiglkly  o£ -me  EiHToinatt  states.    - 

>  ;  But  the  indefMMdence  of  Great  Britain  is  no  k^  anvoltted-  in  fte 
issue  of  lim  ^uestion/than  ber  natiofisd  honor.  Thef e  ^  tannot  he 
twd  xodiEfs  of  puUae  law  in  Eutope-^if'  natioifts  hkhert6  ednisid^ed 
iiBkfendest,  be  formed  into  one  gftat  federal  f^pubiie,  dit^cted 
by  beteditary  monarcfas^  as  its  exetiirive  cottndl^  Great  l^rifain  hi 
eonu&on  mm  the  rest^  mu9^  send  h«r  eiiv^y  t)ertbdt6aUy  to  iSntit 
appointed  congressesi  to  hnkghifA  ^  te^GApt  (oi  die  intifrageittent 
of  her  intemfd  afiaivs^  If  dieir  iaatfaority  be  kgilix^te^  iviiy  sfaontd 
tre-refusei  to  obey  it  P  if  not  legitiiftate,  for  ^hat  reason  ^cmld 
Spatft  be  subjeot  to  its  oeniarol?  Can  a  hoiDage  be  exacted  frtMtl 
one  European  state,  and  a  ptiviiege  be  conceded  to  ^ttc^h^tj  zt- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Turkish  government  to  its  sevetal 
ftovinceori  If  n6t,  by  what  means  are  vre  secure^  that  thos<e  #ho 
expostulate  upon  tbe^^onduct  of  Rie^o^  iiiay  net  also  rembni^tt^t^ 
1^M»n  that  of  Hunt  i 

*  Not  only  is  the  honor  and  independence  of  this  ^otmtty  pto- 
spedttvely  endang^ed  by  a  mistaken  view  of  this  dubjed!,  bat  hef 
diaraeter  ^s  a  leading  power  hstt  been  aflltdcted  by  the  proceedings 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  While  out  Fdreign  Minister  stttend^ 
ttk  the  Sovereigns. to  sanction  their  agjgressiohs  Upon  the  tetritotf 
of  their  n^hbonrs,  and  to  dispose  of  th^  <tef^eiesd  pottiokis  o^ 
Europe  at  their  caprice  and  suggotstion:,  we  wete  hotiorHi  with  tfte 
respect  and  attentbn  due  to  Ott¥  commanding  station.^  Bttt  when 
it  appeared  that  public  opinio^  was  beginning  tb  ;set  strongfy 
against  their  policy^  and  that  a  British  Minister  could  novlong^^tt 
in  unison  widi.  theur  pretenssonSi  theise  August  allies  begietttto 
change  tb^if  toni^  and  to  intimaoe  in  tettns  tolerably  Hnequiroeal 
that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  was  not  dn  essential  pi^H^ 
aainary  to  their  hoetile  moveiiK»its  against  o^r  states.  The  n6te 
•f  the  Marquis  of  Londondefry  Was  disregatded,  and  feven^thti 
personal  (^racterof  the  Diike  of  Wellington  has  b^en  unable  td 
give  effect  to  the  ranonstrances  of  hi^  Ootrernftient  against  th^  ih- 
ttodedfiystem  of  aggreesioii. 

'  It  should  be  carefully  home  in  mkid  by  aU  Who  entet  upon  thd 
coQsidecadon  of  this  question^  diat  Ae  grand  alliatace  was  formed 
by  ^  tnfluenceof  this  country ^f^  a  ^cific  object — to  overdirow 
the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  over  independent  governments.    It  was 
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iiot  becatt0e  the  people  of  France. thought  fit  to  call  this  despot 
to  the  throne,  that  we  lavished  such  unheard-of  treasures 
upon  the  Continental  Sovereigns,  and  enabled  them  to  arm  and 
clothe  the  barbarous  hordes  of  their  remote  dominions  i  it  was 
because  no  state  could  reckon  upon  its  internal  security,  nor  ven<* 
ture  to  renew  pacific  relations,  while  a  power  existed  exempt  from 
the  control  of  public  law,  which  held  itself  absolved  from  treaties 
when  they  no  longer  served  its  interest  or  ambition,  and  sent  its 
mandates  to  Sovereigns  accompanied  by  a  force  prepared  to 
invade  their  dominions.  No  w»  if  this  grand  alliance,  having  gained 
the  object  of  its  union^  by  rallying  the  public  opinion  of  all  nations 
round  its  standard,  shall  forget  its  purpose,  and  attempt  to  constU 
tute  itself  a  power  exempt  from  the  control  of  law;  if  after 
having  roused  the  indignation  of  its  subjects  by  detailed  accounts 
of  seizures*  exiles  and  proscriptions,  for  political  opinionls,  it  pro-^ 
ceed  itself  in  the  same  course,  and  wage  a  war  against  improve-* 
ment,  in  whatever  comer  of  the  globe  it  may  present  itself»  wilt 
hot  the  names  of  Palm,  and  Wright,  and  Enghien,  pass  again  fron» 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  rouse  the  deluded  people  of  the  continent  ta 
atrue  sense  of  tlieir  condition  ? 

It  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Europe,  of  the 
worlds  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Sovereigns  at  the  congress  of 
Verona  should  be  crushed  by  public  indignation— *that  free  go- 
vernments should  be  obliged,  by  the  unanimous  voice  o!f  their 
subjects,  to  take  a  stand  upon  the  broad  principles  of  public  law, 
and  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  menaced  victims  of  a  lawless  author 
rity*  There  is  a  power  of  barbarism  and  a  power  of  civilisation 
now  in  Europe,  prepared  for  rancorous  hostility,  if  events  should 
bring  them  into  too  close  contact ;  there  are  materials  ready  to 
excite  them  both  ;  there  is  ambition,  too*  abroad ;  a  contest  once 
begun  may  compromise  the  happiness  of  the  existing  generation.. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Grea^  Britain  to  prevent  it,  and  she  has  the  powar 
to  do  so* 

.  But  by  what  means  ?  by  a  simple  declaration  of  her  determined 
purpose.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  confident  belief  in  our 
ability  to  controul  the  counsels  of  the  continent,  arises  from  an 
arrogant  opinion  of  our  superior  power.  We  ought  long  to  hesi- 
tate, and  submit  to  many  minor  disadvantages*  before  deciding 
upon  an  act  of  apparent  hostility  against  France*  or  her  aUies,  if 
any  question  were  to  divide  the  views  and  interests  of  these  coun- 
tries and  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  the  prudent  course  in  such 
a  case,  to  measure  well  our  means  before  committing  them  against 
those  powerful  resources  which  France  is  able  to  call  forth  in  a 
national  war.  But  in  a  contest  similar  to  that  we  now  contend^ 
plate,  in  which  Great  Britain  would  call  out  the  Spirit  of  European 
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freedom  to  fight  under  het*  1)antiers,  and  protect  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  men  from  the^ssscults  of  despotism  and  a  degraded  super- 
stition in  their  la^t  convulsive  eflbrt  to  enchain  the  faculties  of 
mankind,  in  such  a  contest  we  should  command  the  subjects  of 
our  declared  dppotients,  and  could,  not  fail  to  excite  within  the 
heart  of  their  dominions,  a  spirit  much  more  dangerous  to  their 
repose,  than  that  they  fear  in  the  Peninsula.  We  have  proceeded 
j^erhaps  too  long  upon  a  principle  of  policy  unsuited  to  the  new 
position  of  the  world ;  and  the  new  forms  of  political  society, 
which  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  has  given  birth  to ;  and  the 
consequences  have  neither  been  favorable  to  our  character  nor 
kiflQence.  The  absolute  monarchs  most  favored  by  this  system 
appear  little  grateful ;  and  the  free  states,  remaining  unacknow- 
ledged, and  therefore  half  proscribed,  resent  our  coldness,  and 
have  lost  a  portion  of  that  warmth  with  which  they  offered  to 
place  all  their  wealth  within  the  range  of  British  commerce. 

It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  the  moment  is  favorable:  a 
treaty  with  the  representative  government  of  Spain  could  only  be 
formed  in  connexion  with  a  recognition  of  American  independence  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  protect  those  against  aggression  who  main- 

^n  ah  antiquated  pretension  to  exercise  a  tyranny  over  others. 

II  ■■    I  ■■ ... 

An  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  show,  that  the  progress  of 
those  opinions,  which  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  peculiarities 
of  nations  in  their  habits  and  maimers,  nor  to  the  casual  excite- 
ments of  unconnected  events,  but  which  arise  naturally  in  the 
human  mind  from  that  desire  of  improvement  implanted  by  Pro- 
vidence in  us  all,  can  never  be  controlled  by  force ; — if  it  were 
possible  to  extinguish  such  opinions,  the  wars  of  Philip  the  Second, 
die  anathemas  of  Leo,  and  the  suflFerings  of  modern  Spain,  would 
have  been  able  to  suppress  them.  It  has  next  been  proved,  that  the 
spirit  of  change  which  now  pervades  the  Spanish  nation  has 
nothing  in  it  that  ought  to  excite  the  fears  of  Sovereigns  or  their 
peaceful  subjects — that  it  is  unattended  by  any  of  those  pernicious 
doctrines  which  awakened  the  fears  of  all  established  governments 
at  the  opening  of  the  French  revolution,  and  is  simply  a  desire  of 
attaining  by  legitimate  means,  those  blessings  of  rational  liberty 
and  personal  security,  which  the  assembled  potentates  agreed  to 
confer  on  France,  and  without  which  no  Englishman  would  yield 
allegiance  to  his  Sovereign. 

.  But  even  though  it  were  pernicious,  there  are  grounds  for 
dunking  that  it  can  resist  whatever  power  may  be  brought 
against  it. 

After  this,  the  subject  led  to  an  exclusive  consideration  of 
British  interests,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by 
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tl\i9  4^UioA  pf  the  Spanish  ^^e^ioa :  itunis  rkmed  with  r^leieoce 
to  Qur  n^tipn^^  l^onor,  oiuf  in^ependencey  and  our  diameter  as  ^ 
l^^ding  power ;  and  ify^e  appeared  by  argument  iihpenriively  ta 
4^man4f  t^at  Sp?^  shoidd  not  be  subject  to  tke  iateipcmdon  of 
4P  arme4  iqreiga  dictator  in  tbe  managemenft  of  her  i^emal 
aj&ks.. 

It  only  remained  to  impreas  upon  th^  Britisih  pttUie,  the  pro-* 
pi^iety  of  uniting  to  resist  the  new  preten^iona  of  a  coalition  of 
absolute  mpnarchs,  who  have  a  oommofi  fear  and  a  common 
Q]^*ectj  and  who  are  subject  to  no  ct^t^ol  in  their  united  aggvee*- 
sj^nsj,  but  the  pubUc  ppinioa  of  this  fi^e  oQHMfitry. 

Whatever  vc^j  be  the  result  of  th^  SjSgfiriation&  pendiiq^»  this 
country  ha^  but  one  honorable  cour$e'  befpi^  her— die  decided 
ipaint^nance  pf  th^  right9  of  Spain  against  liie  :^gtes8ive  pretea-^ 
siQn^  of  the  contin^t.  And  tlus  policy  no  less  consists  with  her 
honor  than  with  her  interest,  for  th^  subjection  of  the  Peninsiilsi 
to  the  influence  of  France,  during  the  period  of  her  military  occa- 
piatipn»  would  derange  pur  g^ner?!  political  and  eosunefcial  rek- 
tions,  and  render  a  series  of  precautionary  measures  necessary^ 
which  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  Great  Britain^  When 
wars  are  once  begun,  disaster  serves  to  stimulate  the  ranquished  ^ 
and  it  is  a  feeble  hope,  that  France  would  soon  be  forced  to  sign  a 

5eace«  It  is  true,  she  would  most  probably  be  baffled  in  her  expe- 
ition  against  Spain,  but  what  new  objects  of  hostility  would  then 
arise,  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  other  countries,  and  compli- 
cate  again  those  interests  which  another  quarter  of  a  century  may 
not  be  long  enough  to  disentangle.  All  Europe  ought  to  think  of 
this,  and  place  before  its  view  the  mighty  changes,  which  another 
lengthened  war  would  certainly  give  rise  to.  The  dynasty  of 
f  ranee  is  not  yet  fir^ily  seated  upon  i^s  throne ;  it  has  a  feeble 
scion  to  uphold  it,  and  there  is  a  pretender  in  the  bands  and  under 
the  control  of  its  natural  enen^y.  The  Austrian  dominions  con* 
tain  the  seeds  of  civil  war  within  thenio  and  etsen  at  this  moment 
r^qui^  the  force  of  one  portion  to  lae  enpployed  in  the  ooercbn 
of  another* 

The  Prussian  states  consist  of  n^any  conquered  poovinces^  wUch 
^tili  retain  their  former  predilections,,  afl4  have  not  yet  begun  ta 
coalesce  with  their  victoriou^  fellow^subject^  ;  the  middle  cbtssea 
^e  Ipiown  to  seek  a  change  ef  institutiAna;  and  the  seminaries 
cannot  be  prohibited  from  instilling  the  detested  doctrines  of  the 
Spanish  Constitutionalists  into  Ae  minds  of  the  rieing  popuhtion* 
!I^U46iia  is  still  barbaroUiSy  and  ^eeuce  %  she  alone  may  act  widk 
impunity,  as  executioner  of  the  sentences  of  death  promui^piiod 
a^inst  the  people  of  the  PeninsiAta* 

%t;  her  gQ^ernnfient  shouldr  vcKroUeci,.  that  while  barbarism  im>* 
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poses  diiEealties  on  one  kind  of  revolution)  the  Russian  annals 
prove  that  it  can  facilitate  another* 

Let  us  then  cherish  the  hope»  that  moi^e  reflection  will  teach  all 
those  engaged  in  the  negotiations  upon  this  subject,  that  war  will 
bring  home  danger  to  the  aggressors  as  well  as  to  the  victims, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  nation  to  impose  the 
chains  of  servile  acquiescence  on  another.  If  too,  the  Spanish 
government  could  be  persuaded  by  their  friends  to  yield  a  little  of 
the  letter  of  their  constitution,  while  they  maintain  its  spiritand 
reject  the  semblance  of  dictation,  the  interests  of  humanity  would 
be  more  consulted.  For  there  are  defects  of  principle  in  tnis  con- 
stitution, which  must  ultimately  produce  intestine  disorder. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  our  celebrated  champion  of  public  liberty, 
that  <<  it  is  better  to  concede  a  little  to  a  friend,  than  a  great  deal 
to  an  enemy.''  By  yielding  to  the  reasonable  suggestions  of  an 
amicable  government,  the  Peninsula  may  be  freed  from  that  great 
sacrifice,  which  a  war,  with  whatever  result,  must  impose  upon 
itself,  as  well  as  on  its  enemies. 
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PROPOSED  R£SOLDtiONS,  &c. 


No.  I; 

Xhat  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  unredeemed  on  the 
5th  Jan.  1793^  was  230,350,148/.;'  consisting  of  227,989,148/.  of 
funded,  and  of  11,361,000/.  of  Exchequer  Bills,*  at  an  annual 
chaise  of  9,203,974/.^ 

No.  II. 

That^  from  the  1st  Feb.  1793  to  the  5tb  Jan.  18t7>iBcIudii^ 
600,00d/.  for  the  service  of  Portugal,  6,220,000/.  for  the  service  of 
Austria,  and  69925O,O0O/.f  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  guaran- 
teed by  England  (and  exclusive  of  2,500,000/.  for  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1812),  there  has  been  raised  by  Loans  and 
the  funding  of  Navy,  Victualling,  Transport,  and  Exchequer  Bills 

^  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  36»  of  1819;  page  3*— page  9. 

^  Vide  Vol.  I2f  Finaiiee  Reports^  feUo  editioB,  page  1. 

Interest  in  perpetuity  on  Funded  Debt 7^831^837    6    2 

Terminable  Annuities  (various)  7(^,740/.,  termin- 

ableiBl80O    1,373,761     2    6 

Charges  of  Management 120,277  15    7 

Making  a  Total  of £9,325,866    4    3 

On  Unfunded  Exchequer  Bills,  Appendix  7,  of 

No.35. 297,445  16    1 

£9,623,312    0    4 
Deduct  Redeemed  and  Expired  Annuities,  as  per 
col.  5,  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  35,  of  1819, 
page3 419,338    0    0 

Net  Charge  for  the  year  1793   £9,203,974    0    4 


MM* 


t  Vide  pages.  No.  145,  of  1822 64,750,000 

In  1811  raised  for  Ireland,  but  not  charged 4,500,000 

£09,250,000 
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in  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  58.4)874,557/.;'  and  that  during  the  same 
period;  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills 
unfunded,  and  outstanding  on  the  5tb  Jan.  ]817>  to  th^  amount 
of  33,289»300/. ;'  making  a  total  sum  raised  in  the  24  year^of  no 
less  than  618,163,857/.  fupded  and  unfunded,  independepdjf  of  a<t- 
yances  made  by  the  Bank,  and  remaining  unsettled  0a  ^e  5tb 
Jan.  1817. 

No.  III. 

That  there  was  paid  into  the  Treasury,  on  account  of  the 
584,B74>557/'y  as  stated  in  the  preceding  resolution,  the  sum  of 
484,359>480/.3  in  money;  that  the  Bills  funded  amounted  to 
86,183,176/.;  that  the  loan  of  4,600,000/.  raised  for  the  service  of 
Austria  in  1795,  is  stated  not  to  have  been  directed  to  be  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  that  the  Bank  of  England  retained  out  of  the 
subscriptiotis.  to  the  Loans  of  14^500,000/.  and  1,620,000/.  in 
1797,  the  sum  of  4,648,731/.  16$.  3 J.,  making  the  total  sum  of 
money  received  and  accounted  for,  on  account  of  the  584,874,557/.> 
to  amount  to  579,791,388/.  ;4  leaving  a  deficit  of  5,083,169/.  re- 
tained for  discount  on  prompt  payment^  and  for  expenses  of 
receiving  at  the  Bank. 

^  Sum  funded  as  per  col.  1  of  Parliamentary  Paper  145, 

of  1822 584,874,667 

Excess  of  Exchequer  Bills  • •  •  •  •        33,289,300 


i*—« 


1 


Total  Sam  raised •    £618,1$3,867 

Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No..  36,  of  1819,  page  9: 

Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills,  on  6th  Jam  1917  *••!*•*»•      4Mi60,300 

Do.  Do.  Do.  6tfa  Jan.  1793  1 1,361,000 

Excess  of  Exchequer  Bills,  issued  and  •— — ■    ■   ■ 
outstanding • £33,289,300 

3  VideCol.'5^ofNo.l46. 

Cash  paid  to  the  Treasury  .  • 487,646,178 

From  which  deduct  Debentures,  1813  •  •  • .       786,698 

Loan  to  E.  I.  C.  1812  •  •    2,500,000 

, 3,^,698 


■t^^""""*— ^ii— ^ 


£484,369,480 
Add 

Bills  fended  (vide  col.  1.)  ...- 86,183,176 

Austrian  Loan  of  1796  not  paid  into  the  Exchequer    •  •        4,600,000 
Retained    by   the    Bank,    1797,    part   of    Loaua   of 

44,600,000/.  and  1,620,000/.    .....*  4«48,732 

-  — ' — — 

£679,791,388 
^  Vide  col.  2  of  No.  145,  of  1823.  ■ 


« 


Vide  page  144  of  vol.  »»  of  Com.  fleports,  folio  edition. 


m&  Proposed  Resolutiom  relative  io  the  f * 

That,  for  the  sum  of  579,791^588/.  of  money  received  and  ac- 
counted for,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  resolution,  from  the.  1st 
Feb.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  there  has  been  created  Capital  in 
Stocks  of  various  denominations,  to  the  amount  of  879,^89^943/.^^ 
at  an  annual  charge  for  interest  in  perpetuity  to  the  amount  of 
29,289,668/.;  and  of  230,000/.  of  Annuities,  from  May  1795  to  May' 
1819;  and  of  654,695/.  Annuities  from  various  dates,  all  termin- 
able in  I860:  making  a  total  annual  charge  for  Interest  and  An- 
nuities of  30,174,363/.*  (exclusive  of  about  l60,000/.  per  annum 
for  management)  which  sum  of  30, 174,363/.,  equal  to  30,040,445/.^ 
in  perpetuity,  converted  into  a  3  per  cent.  Capital,  is  equal  to 
1,001,348,166/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  172/.  145.  of  3  per  cent. 
Capital  for  every  100/.  of  the  579,791,388/.  money  received,  or. 
100/.  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  57/.  18s.*  in  money. 

No.  V.  . 

That,  if  the  conversion  of  the  4  and  5  per  cent.  Capitals  is  made 
at  the  average  relative  prices  they  bore  to  3  per  cents,  at  the  time 
they  were  funded,  the  total  amount  in  3  per  cent.  Capital  will  be 
975,784,592/.,  instead  of  1,001,348,166/.,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding resolution. 

The  49,982, 119/.  of  4  per  cents,  were  funded  at 
an  average  of  100/.  Capital  for  82/.  money,  the 
relative  current  value  of  the  3  per  cents,  being 

67/.,  which  gives  of  3  per  cents £61,172,133 

The  120,557^47 1  /.  of  6  per  cents,  were  funded  at 
an  average  of  100/.  Capital  for  90/.  money, 

■  Vide  col.  3  of  145 ;  viz.  •  •    708;750,353  of  3  per  cents. 

49,982,1 19  of  4  per  cents. 
120,557,471  of  5  per  csots. 

JB879,289;943     ••••     Total. 

^Interest,  aspercol.5 • 29,289,668 

Annuities  for  25  years,  as  per  col.  6    • 230,000 

Do.    terminable  in  1860,  do.  664,696 

^ 

Total  annual  charge,  as  per  cpU  7  •  •  •  •    i£30,l74,363 

3  Various  Capitals  879,289,943/.  at  a  charge  in  perpetuity  of     29,289,668 

Annuities  terminable  in  1860,  664,696/.,  equal  to    •  •  •  •  617,377 

Do.  for  26  years,  eqaal  to 133,400 

Total  of  charge  in  perpetuity •  X30,040,446 

equal  to  1,001,348,166/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital. 
^  Equal  to  5/.  3$*  7hd.  per  cent.  Interest. 


/ 
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tbe  rdative  cufireiil  value  of  the  3  per  cents. 

being  60/.^  which  gives  of  d  per  centos    •     •    \%0fiS6,9O6 

The  amount  of  3  per  cents,  funded 708^750,353 

The  884.695/.  of  terminable  Annnities.  reduced 

into  a  perpetual  Annuity  of  750,777/.^  equal 

to  3  per  ceiitJ  Capkal    »    .     • £5^025,900 


•« 


Total  3  per  cent.  Capital    .     £975,784,592 

making  a  difference^of  ***»....•  £25,563;574 
of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  which  is  an  equivalent  for  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  on  the  4  and  5  per  cents,  than  in  the  3  per  cents. ; 
and  tliere  has  been  paid  on  the  total  amount  of  the  4  and  5*  per 
cent4.  funded,  an  annual  sum  increasing  to  766,907/.  per  annum  on 
the  5th  Jan.  1816,  which  in  34  years,  at  5  per  cent.,  is  equivalent  to 
the  difference  of  Capital  created  in  funding  in  the  4  and  5  per  cents., 
instead  of  in  the  3  per  cents. 

No.  VI. 

*  That  dttring  the  <24  years  from  the  1st  Feb.  1793  to  the  5th 
Jan.  1817,  in  which  the  579791^388/.,  as  stated  in  the  3d  Resolu- 
tion, was  received  and  accounted  for,  there  was  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  money,  the  sum  of  188,529,340/.;'' 
and  the  expense  of  the  office  of  the  said  Commissioners  during  the 
same  period,  was  6^,693/.;^  making  the  amount  paid  to  the  said 
Commissioners,  188,585,038/.,'  in  money,  by  raising  of  which,  an 
annual  charge  in  perpetuity  of  9,771,063/./  was  created,,  equal  to 
325,702,116/.^  of  3  per  cent,  capital. 

No.  VII.     . 

That,  with  the  1 88,585,038/.^  as  stated  in  the  preceding  Resolu- 
tion, the  said  Commissioners  have  purchased  capitals  of  varioua 
denominations,  to  the  amount  of  309,911^955/.,^  the  annual  divi- 
dends on  which  are  9,l68,233/.,7*  which  sum,  converted  into  a  3 
per  cent,  capital,  is  equal  to  305,607,766/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
162/.  U.  of  3  per  cent,  capital  for  every  100/.  of  the  188,585,038/. 

>  Vide  col.  8  of  No.  146.        *  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  39,  of  1821. 

'  3  Cash  paid  to  Commissioners £188,522,340 

Expense  of  Office • ••••  62,698 

Total  Cash  •  •  ••    £188,585,038 


♦  If  579,791,388/.    :        30,040,4467.   ::    188,586,038/.    :        9,771,063/. 
Mr  579,791,388/.  • :    1,001,348,166/.    ::    188,5^5,038/.    :    325,702,116/. 

•  Vide  col.  9  of  No.  145,  of  1822.         7  Vide  Col.  II  ofNo.  145,  of  1822. 


070  Prqwud  Rciotutimig  rtbuive  taiht  [O 

money  paid  to  die.  said  CoQMliimoMrt,  cnt  lOOtf.  ol  3  {itr^cent. 

o^Mtidi;  for  lev^ry  6 1 /« •  i4«.^  i»  OKMiey. 

•  '•      ■  .         > 

No.VnL 

That  ifae  amount  of  annual  charge  created  in  peipetutty,  hf 
raiangthe  188,585,038/.  money,  was  9f77^fi6SL^  whilst  tbe  ofi^ 
tmal  ckarge  redeemed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stnkhfig  Ftind 
with  tbit  amount,  was  only  9>  168,253/.,  being  602,830/.^  of  am- 
nual  charge  in  perpetuity  less  redeemed  than  created^  e^pitX  t^ 
£0,094,333/*  of  3  per  cent,  capital ;  showing  that  the  debt  wa» 
created  between  1793  and  1817,  ai  the  rat^  of  172/.  }4&  t>f  3  pe^ 
cent,  capital  for  every  100/.  in  cash ;  and  that  the  amount  rsdeemed 
in  the  same  time,  was  at  the  rate  of  l6fi/»  Is.  of  3  per  cent*  capital 
for  every  100/.  cashi  being  a  loss  of  10/«  13s.  of  3  per  cem.  capital 
on  every  100/«  of  money  expended  by  the  Commissioners* 

No.  IX. 

That,  independent  of  the  operations  of  the  Commissio^rs  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  following  Reductions  of  the  National  Debt  and 
Annual  Charge  have  taken  place  between  the  5th  Jan,  1793, 
and  the  5th  Jan.  1817;  viz.  that  £5,290,994/.^  of  3  per  cent« 
Capitals  have  been  cancelled,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land- 
tax,  the  annual  dividends  on  which  amount  to  758,7^9/.  l6s.  6d*; 
and  that  ^^363,4^0/.'^  of  5  per  cent,  capital  was  paid  off  with  money 
charged  in  the  Finance  Accounts  in  the  Public  Fxpenditure,  under 
the  head   of  Miscellaneous   Services,    tbe   divkfeuds   on   which 


*  Equal  to  4/.  17^.  2|(/.  per  f  ent  Interest. 

*  Charge  in  perpetuity  incurred  ..*•*..•*- de9,771,063 

Do.  redeemed *.*.....      &,I68,233 



Jje^s  redeemed  than  created *      £002,930 

3  Tide  Annual  Fiaanee  Acooants,  5t1i  Jan.  1815,  pa^e  ^24  and  5. 
Up  to  that  date  ^be  Stock  for  Land-Tax  redeemed  stood  in  the  names 

of  the  Commissioners,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  cancelled 

annually,  viz. 
1st  Feb.  1815 £24,960,313  10    7  at  Int.    £7^,800    8    1 

Do.       1816,  3  p.  cts.  104,743    8    8    do.  6,842    6    0 

Do.      1817,  3  p.  cts.  13d,d37    4  11     do.  4,078    2    0 

_  \  .■  _ 

Totals  •  •  • .     £25,200,994    4    2    do.        £758,729  16    1 
5.  per  cents,   of    1797 

paid  off 2,363,420    0    0    do.  118,171    0    0 

^  Vide  Parliamentary  Pa- 
per, No.  162,  of  1822. 
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aMMiitea  to  1  >B»17l£t  mm!  tk9k.»sinjiS6l^  oT 9  per  cttiU  Cap*. 
tsskk  were  CAOcelled  under  ihe\  ikct#f '4SfiieQ.  d^  oap^  \4%  (bgncM^ 
version  into  liS5,^4/.  Life  Annuities,)  the  dividend  on  which 
amounted  to  103,498/.  13«. ;  psA  X\aif,  5d9>244/.*  of  various  Capi- 
tals remained  unclaimed  for  lO^ears  and  upwards,  prior  to  the  ith 
'Jan.  I8l7j  the  dividend  on  whfch  amounted  to  IT^^Sd^;  and  thai 
5^3,493/.  19s.  5d.^  of  Life  and  other  terminable  Annuities  created 
prior  to  the  5th  Jan.  1793  had  fallen  in,  expired  or  remained  un- 
clarmed  for  3  years  and  upwards  at  the  5th  Jan.  18 17^  making,  with 
the  charges  of  management,  (on  the  capitals  cancelled)  of  MfiSTL, 
a  total  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  under  these  several  heads 
of  1,538,365/.;^  but  as  2^5,254/.  of  Life  Annuities  were  created 
'by  the  extinction  of  the  3,449^995/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capitals  under 
the  Act  of  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  142,  the  actual  diminution  of  annual 
cfaargefor  the  year  1817  would  have  been  1,313,111/.,'  if  there  had 
been  no  Sinking  Fund. 

No.  X. 

That  the  total  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the  24  years  between 
die  5th  Jan.  1793,  and  the  ^ibJ^iu  1817^  from  taxes  alone,  in- 

. .     '    • .  .       " 

■  3  per  cent.  Capitals,  can- 
cel led  for  Annuities, 

by  48  Geo.  3,  0.  1^         3^9,dS6    0    0    Int         103,498  13    0 
Vide  Finance  Ac- 
oca  ntSy  1817. 
^  Unclaimed  Dividends  on 
6th  Jan.  1817,  Fi* 

nance  Accounts    do.  539,244    0    0    do.  17,235    0    O 

3  Annuities  es^ired  and 
unclaimed  up  to  6th 

Jan.  1817 do.  0    0    0    do.        «523,4d3  19    5 

Charges    of   Manage^N 
ment,    at  562/.  10^./ 

per  million  on  Capi- V  .  do.  17,337    0    0 

tals  cancelled  as  be- 1 

low        ••••••        ......  •J       M.J.  ■     I,    I       I  ,.ll|  


« Total  Capitals  cancelled     £31,643,613    4    2             £1,538,365    9  0 
Deduct  Amount  of  Annuities,  created  bj48  Geo,  3, 

]]pto5tbJau.  1817  ••••«it«-*«*f *••«••*•««»••««      225,254    0  0 

^Totaldiminntion  of  Annual  Charge  on  5th  Jan.  1817  £1,313,111    9  0 

II    .win   »    I 

*  Unclaimed  Exchequer  Annuities,  page  225  of  Fi* 

nance  Accounts,  6th  Jan.  1817     •  •  • £28,838    7  0 

Expired  on  5th  April,  1803,  and  to  5th  Jan.  1808, 

page229     ........: ;r;.       494,655  12  5 

Total    ...•    £523,403  19  5 


372  /  Proposed  Sesohitions  relative  to  lie.  [8 

eluding  the  small  branches  of  Hereditary  Revenue,  and  incidental 
vesources,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,1 14,318,563/.'  sterling. 

No.  XL 

That  the  total  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  same  period, 
viz.  from  the  oth  Jan.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  ]Bl7y  for  interest  on 
the  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  1793  (but  excluding  all  charge 
for  Loans  since  1793),  and  for  expenses  of  Civil  Government,  for 
the  Navy,  Ordnance,  Army  (ordinary  and  extraordinary),  Miscella- 
neous Services  and  Charges  of  Management,  and  including 
58,164,716/.^  for  subsidies  to  Foreign  Powers,  amounted  together 
to  the  sum  of  1,240,480,963/.^  But  as  the  sum  of  3,711,786/.^  is 
charged  in  the  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  although  short  credited 
by  the  Treasury  in  the  receipt  of  the  loans,  and  786,698/.,  the 
principal  of  debentures  received  in  1813,  and  not  credited  in  the 
amount  of  income  in  the  10th  Resolution,  it  makes  the  actual  £x* 
penditure  only  1,235,982,479/* 

No.  XIL 

That,  as  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  1,1 14,31 8,563/.,  as 
stated  in  the  10th  Resolution,  and  the  Expenditure  1,235,982,479/., 
as  stated  in  the  1  Ith  Resolution,  the  excess  of  Expenditure  in  that 
period  was  121,663,9l6/.4 

I  Vide  Commons  Reports  of  1797,vol.  12,folio  edition,  for  1709, 4,5,  and  d. 
Vide  vol.  13,  page  %  for  1797. 
Vide  Accounts  in  the  Joarnal  Office,  for  1798  and  9. 
Tide  Annual  Finance  Accounts  for  1800  to  1817. 
Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  412,  of  1816,  the  specific  Accounts 
for  1793  to  6,  therefore  assumed  equal  to  taxes  and  loans  for  that 
period. 
For  1797,  8,  and  9,  as  in  lOth  Resolution, 
Vide  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  from  1800. 
a  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  293,  of  1822. 
Ill  th|s  Sum  is  included, 

3  Paid  to  the  Bank  for  discount  on  Loans    • £8,335,512 

Dd»  di>,     fbr-Feoeiving  -  •  -  do.    -    •  •  •  • 376,274 

£3,711,786 
Principal  of  Debentures  paid  off  by  53  Geo.  3,  o.  41  and 
53,  inl815  and  1816 •••- 786,69$ 

♦  Expenditure    .....:•••:•• •    £1,^J35,982^479— 1 1 th  Resolution. 

Revenue  1,1 14,318,563— 10th  Resolution. 

Excess  of  Expenditure £121,663,916 


* 
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No.  XIII. 

That,  in  addition  to  tlie  Expenditure  of  '1,2S5,982,479/.  /or 
Great  Britain,  as  per  1  Ith'Resolutibni  there  was  remitted  from  Eng* 
land  to  Ireland^  between  the  5tb  Jan.  1797  and  the  5th  Jan.  1817, 
the  sum  of  ,6^,930,5951.,  making  the  total  Expenditure  for  Great 
Britain,  1,304,913,074/.;*  and  that  in  addition  to  the  Revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  of  1,1 14,318,563/.,  as  stated  in  the  10th  Resolution^ 
there  was  received  from  Ireland  the  sum  of  52,245,47 1  /*,  naaking (ex- 
clusive of  Ijoans)  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain,  1,166,564,034/. ; 
and  by  the  addition  of  16,685,1  £4/.,^.  being  the  difference  between 
the  sums  remitted  to,  and  from  Ireland,  makes  a  total  excess  of 
Expenditure  over  Income  of  138,349,040/.^       ' 

No.  XIV. 

Thiit  as  the  reduction  of  1 ,3 13,  111/,  of  Annual  Charge,  as  stated 
in  the  9th- Resolution,  was  effected  without  any  aid  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  same  reduction  might  have  taken  place  from  the  Annual 
Charge  of  9,203,97 4/.4  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  1793 ;.  and  that, 
had  the  1 38,349,040/.,  the  excess  of  Expenditure  in  the  24  years 
from  the  5tfa  Jan.  1793  to  th<s  5 tb .Jan.  1817,  as  stated  in  the) pre- 
ceding Resolution,  been  raised  by  taxes  within  those  years,  instead  of 
by  loans,  the  total  amount  of  Capital  of  Debt  unredeemed  oh  the 

■  Vide  Annaal  Finance  Accounts.       -  ....  /  / 

Expenditure* iei, 235,982^79 

Remitted  to  Ireland • ^,930,695 

=  1,304,913,074 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain  •  • 1,114,318,563  . 

Received  from  Ireland 62,245,471 

=:  1, 166,564,034 

Excess  of  Expenditure  •  •  •  •      £138,349,040 

*  Remitted  from  England  to  Ireland.    Vide  Annual  Fi- 
nance Accounts  ••• ••'r ••••     £68,930,505 

Remitted  firom  Ireland  to  England  •••••••• 62,245,471 

£16,685,124 

'  Vide  conoluding  observations. 

^  Annual  Charge,  5tb  Jan.  1793  •  •  •  •  de9,203,974'^yide  Ijsit  Resolution. 
Reduction  as  per  9th  Resolution,  * 

up  to  5th  Jan.  1817 1,313,111 

Charge  «a  it  wopld  have  been  in  ,^ 

1817,  if  no  Loans  had  been         — -*- 

raised    .......;........,...  £7,990,863 

•  •  *    * 

VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLII.  «  B 
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5tb  Jan.  1B17»  would  baye  btett  only  £O7|706^6d5/./  and  ibe  An- 
nual Cbai^e,  including  Management!  only  7>B0O|86S/»,  insiead  of 
.being  817/^^5,^7'.^  of  Capitnl^  and  30,698^234/. ,  of  AwmsX 
Charge,  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  1917* 

No.  XV. 

That  it  appears  by  the  preceding  Resolutions,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  raising  the  Supplies  within  the  year,  by  taxes^  to  the 
amount  of  1 98,349,040/,  in  the  24  years,  being  an  average  of 
5,764,543/.  per  annum,  a  debt  of  6(»,708,702/.3  of  Capita  has 
'been  incurred,  at  an  increased  Annual  Charge  of  9.9,,^S^yt^\Uf^ 
thereby  occasioning  taxation  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  58  mil- 
lions per  annum ;  whilst  from  the  5th  Jan.  I8I79  about  SS  mil- 
lions only  would  have  sufficed.^ 

No-  XVI. 

That,  by  the  union  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  with  that  of 
Great  Britani^y  on  the  5th  Jan.  1617y  a  farther  Annual  Churge  of 
1,323,775/.  15s.  Ad.  was  added  to  the  annual  charge  of  Great 

'  Capita),  funded   and  unfunded, 

1793 £280,350,148 

Capitals  cancelled  up  io  1817  ••       3i,d43,613-^yide9ih  Resolation; 

Capital  as  H  would  have  ^en  «•  ^^207,706,536 

'  Vide  Finance  Accounts,  pp.  224  and  5,  ending  5th  Jan.  1817 :. 
Capitab  various   •  •  •  •  i^72,764>d^    at  an  an- 
nual charge  of  •  •  •  •  £26,650,069    4    6 

.  Terminable  \Aiuinitie8  

of  vhHohs  denoni-    ' 

nations  ••••••••••  1,657,904    6  10 

Life    do.  48  Geo.  a 

^  C.142.*- 225,254  13    0 

Charges  of  Manage- 
ment to  the  Bank--  278,189    2    3 
UnftandedDebt    •-.•       44,650,800  ••  charge  -•     1,815,926  17    8 

ToUl  Capital    -  £817,41^,237  *^^^^"""f^^  4    2 

3  Capital  of  Debt  as  it 

.  8tD<Ml  on  61ii   Jan. 

1817,    funded    and 

unfunded    £817,415,237  at  charge  of  £30,628,234    4    3 

Po.  as  it^would  have 
been,  as  per  14tb 
Resolution 207,706,535         do.  7,890,8i93,  0    0 

£609,708,702     cbsrge     4  £22,707,371    4    3 
-^—     Increase  of  Charge  by  Loans. 


^  Vide.conchiding  Observations. 
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^ritaii^  tfaenamdmitiBg  ta  Oa.Sm/Sldi/./  (a»  «Uted  fai'lh^  IMh 
Ae861ut)ton>by  the  mcbrporation  of  €8^7^)6€9/k*  of  cafritfil  ftitfcled 
tmtf  tmfiiiHicd^  created  itr  Irolaiicl,  making  tiie  total  Attioilnt  of 
Debt,  funded  and  tmfunded^  of  the'  United :  KtngdoHi^  <mI  the  6tb 
Jan.  lSn,tozmonnttx>S40,l55,\Q6L,^  and  the  Annual  Cbai^ge 
to  31,95^009/* 
\''^'  •••.'•  No. 'XVII.    • 

That,  from  the  5th  Jan.  1817  to  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  there 
was  raised,  by  Taxesy  in'  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  sum  of  206,454,538/.  ;^  and  the  expenditure  during 

'  ^  Cbarge  on  the  Debt  of  Great  Britain •  •     £80,028^4 

^        I)o.  '     '  of  Ireland  ••^^••••- 1,323,776 

Total  Charge  of  United  Kingdom 

on  5tb  Jan.  1817 £31,952^009  Sterling; 

.  Proportion  of  Charge  on  unfunded  ••••  2,081,157 


Do.  funded  £29,87^,862 


^  Vide  Parliaoieatary  Paper,  No.  36,  of  1819  e 
Funded  Debt,  unre- 
deemed,   Ireland,  .  . 
m^  British  Carren- .  , 
ejf  on   6th   Jan. 

1817 ••«•. ^£23,436^254  6  3*  at  an  annual  ^sfaarge  of  1^68^16 

Unfunded  5,304,616  0  0  at  a  charge  of         .         266^230 


li^i  ■     *"»    I'        m  ^ 


Funded  and  unfunded  £28,739,889  6  3  at  an  annual  eh^ge  0^^4,3^3,776 

"»    ••    « ' »  \  •■ .  •^"•^^^^^■^'^ 

*  By  Irish  Finance  Accounts  on  6th  Jap.  1817,  p.  94, 

The  total  Capital  of  Irish  Debt  is  stated  at   •  •  •  •  •  .£34,047,870  16    6 

Redeemed .......*   8,812,602  12    7 

Unredeemed  capital  in  Irish  Currency  •  •  •  •£267236;208    2  JO 
equivalent  in  British  Currency       23,293,^ 

?  Capital  of  Great  Britain,  on  5th  Jan.  ■— -i •'     ■    > 

1817,  Funded  and  Unfunded  •  •  •  •     £817,415,237— l4th  Resolution. 
rjJOf  ofjreland.  Funded  and  Unfunded    28,739,869  vide  *. 

Total  of  the  United  Kii^idom    £846,166»lj9g  : 

^  Vide  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  1817  to  1821,  both  inclusive. 
Total  Gross  Inpome  of  the  United  Expehdiiore  of  the 

Kingdom,  (Draw backs  excepted.)  w    United  Kingdom. 

1817  - £67,660,589 68^^4,049 

189a^^«HWU....       69,867,941   '^ i 67;87%4^ 

1819  --• 68,680,252 67,392,644   ' 

1820 69,769,680 - 67,476,756 

188l'«.«* 60,688.078  VV.«;;* 67,639,893 


Ineome  •  •  •  •  £296,454»638          £xp.  •  •  •  •  £288,925,669 
i.'.  \     ?:  ,288,925,669  — - 

£7,628,869  Excess  of  Income  in  ^  yearsr  ' 


^76  Propose  Resolutums  relathe  to  the  [12 

the  sftfae  period^  for  Civil  list^  pensions^  mad  other  charges  on  the 
CoMplidftted  fuiid|  and  for  expenses  of  the  Navy,  Ordnance,  Army 
(Ordinary  and  Extraordinary)  MisceUaneous  serrices,  and  charges 
of  Collection^  and  for  interest  and  management  of  Debt,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  resolution,  amounted  (including^  2, 155,468/.*  paid 
for  Russian  loan  and  to  Holland)  to  288,g25,669/.y  leaving  an 
Excess  of  income  over  expenchtnre,  in  the  5  years,  of  7,52B,BQ9l» 

No.  XVIII. 

'  Tbat|  notwithstanding  the  Excess  of  Income  of  7f5!28,809^.  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  resolution,  a  further  funding  of  90,761,9201..* 
has  taken  place,  for  which  an  additional  Capital  of  debt  has 
been  created  between  the  5th  Jan.  18 17  and  the  5th  Jan. 
1822,  of  116,600,235/.,'  at  ananiiual  Interest  in  perpetuity  of 
3^77d,S54/.,4  and  that  the  said  Capital  of  1 16,600,235/.  has  been 
created  by  19,999f920/.,  raised  by  Loans  in  Money;  by 
34,262,000/.  Exchequer  Bills  issued,  and  afterwards  funded ;  and 
bv  36,500,000/.  borrowed  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
rund  :  and  that  for  the  19>999y920/.  raised  by  Loans,  the  sum  of 
19^8 14,944/.'  was  paid  into  the  Treasury,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
184,976/.,  retained  by  the  Bank  for  discount  on  prompt  payment, 
and  for  receiving  the  same ;  and  that  there  is  also  charged  14,109/*9 
under  the  head  of  Miscelfameous  Services,  in  the  Finance  Accounts 

'  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  383,  of  1890. 

*  Vide  col.  1  of  145,  of  1822: 

By  loans  in  money ;        •     £19,089,090 

By  Exchequer  Bills      .        .        ...  .        .        34,262,000 

By  Commissioners  of  Sinkiof^  Fund     .        .  36,500,000 


Defieit  retained  by  the  Bank         £184,076 
for  transfer  14,109 


£90,761,930 


199,066 


Net  Amount  of  Caiih  •        .    £90,662,885 

'  Vide  Gol.  3  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  145.  of  1822. 

*  Vide  col.  5  of  ditto. 

<  1818,  for  transfer  of  37  millions,  3  per  cents,  to 

3]^  per  cents.     ..        £2,890,920  Cash   £3,971,819  19    4 

1819  capital     .    .        13,000,000  11,862,340    7    6 

1820  .   .         6,000,000  4,980,783  16    1 

^    19,990,920      Received      £19,814,944    1  11 

Short  credited     184,976 

Net    £19,099,920 
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of  18 1 9»  as  paid  to  die  Baak  of  England  for  transferring  ^IfiOOfiOOL 
of  3  per  icents.  to  3}  per  cents. ;  making  the  net  amount  of  money 
feceived  and  accounted  for  to  be  only  90,562,83^/.^  creating  an 
annual  charge  for  interest  in  perpetuity  of  3,773|354/v;  which  mm 
converted  into  a  3  per  cent.  Capital^  is  equal  to  l£5,778^466/,9or' 
1^8/.  1 7s«  of  3.  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  of  moaey^  or  lOO/. 
of  3  percent  Capital  for  every  72/.  of  money. 

No.  xix:  '  ■ 

.  That,  during  the  period  of  five  years^  from  5th  Janv  1817  to  5ih 
Jan.  1822y  in  which  3^773y354/.  New  Annuities  were  created  for 
90,569,,SS5L  money,  diere  has  been  paid  to  the  Coroipissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  the  sum  of.  82^021,555/.;'  and  the  expense  of 
their  office,  during  the  same  period^  has  been  32,203/.  2s.  9d,* 
making  the  total  amount  of  82,053,768/.;  with  which  the  said 
Commissioners  have  purchased  1 10>4B9,252/.'  of  various ,  stock, ' 
the  dividends  on  which  amount  to  3,338,857/.;^  which  sum,  con«> 
verted  into  a  3  percent.  Capital,  is  equal  to  1 1 1,295,232/.  or  135/. 
13s.>of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  of  money,  or  100/.  of  3* 
per.  cent.  Capital  for  every  73/.  145,  Qd,  of  money  paid  to  the  said 
Commissioners* 

No.  XX. 

^Tliat,  in  borrowing  the  sum  of  82,053,758/.  paid  to  the  Com- 
mtmoners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  there  were  created;  and  added  to 
the  Debt,  capitals  equal  to  113,960,608/.^  of  3  per  cent,  at  an  an- 

'  Tide  col.  8  of  No.  145.  of  1822. 
Paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Fund  ,      .        .      £82,021,556 
Expense  of  Office  .        •        .        /      .  32,203 

■      ■  I  III  m 

...     £82^063,758. 


*  In  1817 

i€4,853  17  11 

1818 

6,399  12  10 

1819 

7,240  4  8 

1820 

7,108  6  9| 

1821 

6»001  0  U 

£32,203    2    2f  VideNo.39ori821. 
02,698  from  1793  to  1816.  ' 

£94,901    2    2f 

*    -    '»  Vide  col.  9.  No.  145.  ♦  Vide  col.  11.  do. 

Money.  3  per  cents.      •         IHoney;  3  per  cents. 

'  If  90,660,136/.    :    126,778,466/.      :   !    82,053,758/.    :    113,960,608 

•     -'  But  82,063,768/.  has  redeemed  only  111,296,232 

Occasioning  a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  capital  equal  to     £  2,665,376 
and  a  Dividend  of  £79,961. 


378  Propose  Be^ltakm  rdtati^eMo  ibe^  -         [14 

nUa}  cbargein  perpetuity  of  9^418)&18t/'iiMl8l( the  GMRMflOi 
redeenned,  during  the  same  period  wiihtbal  nnm,  DivideiNl&or  Aivx 
ouities  io  perpetuity^  to  l^e  amount  of  only  3ySSBfi67i.,^  equal  to: 
111,295,832^;  of  3  per  cent;  Capital ;  oceastooing  ihoa^  by.'die. 
o|>erauonflr  of  the'  Sinking  Furid>  a  loss  of  79>96l/.'  of  perpetoab 
Animityi  equal  to.  2>66d|376/«  of  3  per  cent  Capital/ showipg. that 
the  Debt  created,  between  the  5th  Jan.  1817  and  5th  Jan.  1822> 
was  at  the  rate  of  136/.  17<«  of  3. per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/. 
of  money ;  and  that  the  amount  redeemed,  in  the  same  period  was  - 
a|  tbentte.of  135/.'  135.  of.  3  per  cent.  Cafiital  for  every  100/.-  of 
nMHiejt  being  a  loss  of  3/.  4s.  of  .3  percent.  Capital  on  every  100/a 
af.ndoaey  expended,  by  ike  Commissioserb 


r        \ 


No.  XXI. 


(  That  the  totfd  sum  funded  iii  Great  Britain  in- the  29  years  from 
tbe5th  Jan.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  amounted  to  675,636,477/.  ;^ 
tliat  the  total  sum  received  in  riioney,  and  accounted  for  was 
670,354,223/.,'  at  an  annual  aggregate  charge  of  33,8 1 3^799/.,^  viz. 
of  33,p63,0!c2/,  for  interest  iii  perpetuity;  f6r  884,696?.  of  termin- 
able Annuities,  converted  into  750,77?/.  of  perpetual  Atinuities ;  the 
230,000/.  on  the  same  terms  as  perpetual  Annuities  were  created' 
in  1795;  and  654,696/.  at  18.86  years  purchase,  and  the  whole 
itj^o.  a  3  per  cent.  Capital,  equal  to  1,127,126,633/.,  being,  at:  the 
rfite  of  168/.  Is.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  lOOj.  of  m6%)fiy: 
retpij^iyed ;. or.  100/*  of  3  per.cent.  Capi^l  fo^r  ^v^jry  d9L  10s%  ofi 
money,  equal  to  5/.  lOd.  per  cent,  interest. 

.        '     No;  XXII.'      •     .        ' 

.  That  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund)  during  the  said  period  of  29  years,  from  the  5th  Jan.  1793 

.    .  .  •  i  •  •        •         ' 

Money.    :  Dividend.  AJoney,  .  Dhidead. 

>  If  00,662,885/.    :    3,773,354/.      :  :      Q^y^,7^^L      I     3,41^,818/. 

*  Vide  col.  11.  "    '     . 

Dividend  on  borrowing       *  £3418,818;; 
1  Do.  redeeming       ..        .  d,3i^8,857 

Difference  in  Dividend       £79,961 ,      . 

«  Vide  Gol.  h  No.  145  of  |823.  '  Vvi^  ^1, 2,  No,  X4f  of  1822. 

A  Col.  6.  •••••*.  £33,063^022  perpetuity* 

Col.6. ld3,400ofDo.  for  230,0002: of  25 yean.     . 

Col.  6.  *  * 617,377  of  Do.  for  6H,696L  tf  rminable  in  I860. 


tfAMMb 


£33,813,799    . 
Cqual  to  a  3  per  cent,  oapital  of  1^27,126,63321 


»  » 
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to  the  6th  Jan^  iSSd,  amounted  tq27Q,543,895iV  and  the  expens^r 
of  their  office  during  the  same  peripd  vrere.g4^90 1  /./  naakidg  a  ^aL 
charge  in  money  paid  to  the  laid  Coniinisaioners,  of  27.09638^796/.;'. 
by  laiMng  of  which  an  annual  charge  in  perpetuity  of  13^Q5l|477*«^ 
waa  created)  equal  to  455,049>262/«^  pf  3  per  cent,  capital*  .  ^ 

No.  }^X11|.     '.'..-".'*     /  '  , '.  \\ 


f 


That»  with  the  270,636,796/;i  as  stated  in  the  praceding  j^aaoki^ 
tion,  the  said  Commiasioners  have  piurcbased  Capital,  of  «ami»; 
denominations^  to  the  amount  of  413,402,207 Af^  the  Annual  Din- 
dends  on  which  are  12,507,090/.;'  which  sum,  converted  into  a  S 
per  oent.  Capital,  is  equal  to  4l6>9Q8j000/„  being'  at'  the  rate' of 
154/.  Is.  of  3  per  cents,  purchased  witb..eyery  100/.  .of  money  paid 
to  the  said  Commissioners,  or  100/.  ^9>  per  cent*  Capital,  for 
every  64/.  18j.  of  money,  equ^l  to  4/.  i29»  3|<i{  per  cent*  iiHerast. 


w      ..     i 


No.  XXIV. 

That  the  amount  of  annual  charge  created  in  perpetuity,  by  rais- 
ing the  270,638,796/.,  was  13,65 1,477/.9  y^hilst  the  annual  charge 
redeemed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  with  that 

■  Tide  col.  8  of  ^ro.  14&  '  Cash  paid £1270,543,895 

^  Tide  NO..30  of  1822.    Expenses  of  Office  • H^i 

Total  sum  paid  to  Commissioners  S.  F.  •  •  •  •  £270,638,tM* 

Mcoey  received    3  per  cents.    Money  paid  to  Com.    3  per  cents. 
If  670,354,222^  :  1,127,126,633/.  :  :  !^0,638,796/.  :  455,049,262(.' 

;     ,.  Dividend.  .  ,  pividend. 

♦  etO,d54,^2/.  :  33,813,7001: ;  1 270,638,796/.  :  13,651,477/. 

«  Vide  ool.  0,  No.  145, 18±l.»  '  Vide  col.  11,  No.  145, 1882. 

*  Of  tliis  Amount  the  following  Sums  have  been  cancelled  by  Act  of  53 

Cheo.  III.  c.  95,  and  subsequent  Aetfe  :  ■' 

536eo.IILc.95.    1813 £153,576^500 

1814 38^944,661 

1815 51,271,467 

1820  ........   47,930,611 

1821  --.. 21,729,166 

Total  '         313>452,305  3  per  cents. 

1814 7,796,400  4  per  cents.  * 

1813  « 1^600  5  per  cents. 

tW        £391,391^  .  i 

The  Dividends  on  which  amount  to  9,722,565/.;  the  remainder  stand 
in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners. 


^80  .Proposed .Resolutions  relative  to  the,  [Ifl 

'     ■  «...*'■• 

amoupty  wa9  }2,5Q7,fl90l,^  being  1, 144,387/.'  of  annual  charge  io 
jierpetuity,  kss  redeemed  than  created,  equal  to  38,146,262/.  of  5 
per  cent.  Capital;  showing  that  the  proportion  of  the  debt  raised 
for  the  Sinking  Fund  between  1793  and  1822,  was  created  at  the 
rate  of  168/.  Is.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/;  money  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  the  amount  redeemed  in  the  same  tim^,  was  at  the 
rate  of  154/.  is.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  money  paid, 
being  a  loss  of  14/.  of  S  per  cent.  Capital,  on  every  100/.  money 
eipeaded  by  the  Commissioners,  equal  to  Bs.  4^«/.  per  cent,  per 
aoDiim.    .  •  . 

■No.  XXV.-  '  '         \     " 

That,  independent  of  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  a  reduction  took  place,  between  the  5th  Jan.  1817^ 
and  5th  Jan.  1822/ of  3,585,497/.^  of  Capital,  and  211,222/.  of 
Annual  Charge,  thereby  reducing  the  Funded  Debt  as  it  stood  on 
the  5th  January  1817,  to  792,6 16,695/.,^  at  an  annual  charge  of 

-  In  borrowing        created  3  per  cent,  capital,      at  an  annnal  charge  of 
«  270,638,796/. 465,049,362/.  ....  - 13,661,477/. 

'■'    But  has  redeemed  only     -416,903,000/. •••..  12,607,090/. 

<    — — »  «       II  )  III  I  I 

Less  redeemed  than  created  £38,146,262  £1,144^387 

■       .  .■ '      '  ■'  ■  ■-■ .         ■ 

2  Cancelled,  and  expired  in  five  years : 

Capitals.  Anhaities. 

.     230,000/.  Annuities  expired  in  1819 £230,000 

For  Land-tax               cancelled  £  628,094  16  8           16,842  16    9 

3  per  cent  per  48  G.  3,  c.  do.        2,916,660  100,143    3    7 

Unclaimed  Capital  .........:         138,842  4,446    4    0 

Exchequer  A nuaities  expired.:  '  '  16,789    1    1 

Ditto       unclaimed  for  3  years  .  30,710    9    6 

Totals     £3,683,496  16   S        £396,980  14  11 

Deduct  increase  of  Charge,  payable  for  Annuities, 

f       by486eo.3.     • ....i. 186,711 

Actual  reduction  from  the  Debt,  as  it  stood  on  ■ 

6th Jan.  1817    • £211,221  14  11 


Capital.  Interest 

3  Funded  in  1817,  in  Great  Britain, 

as  per  14th  Resolution    ..•.••.•  £772,764,937   £28,812,307    6    6 

Ireland,  as  per 

16th  Resolution 23,436,264       1,058,646 


United  Kingdom             796,200,191  29,870,862    6    6 

Decrease  as  aboye  ....... w...«        3,683,496  211,222 

Funded  pebt,  as  it  would  have  been    

on  the  6th  Jan.  1822   ..  ^ ...... .  £792,616,696  £29,669,630 

I     «■    II 'ii    .-''tih         ■     m*    I'll    ■    !■■     ■  ■ 
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S9,659y6dO/. ;  instead  of  its  beiag  795,312,767/./  af  an  annual 
charge  of  30fl}5,7S6L,  as  it  really  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  182^5, 
being  356,153/.  increase  of  charge  per  annum,  more  in  182^  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  Sinking  Fund  had  been  abolbhed  on  the 
5th  Jan.  1817.        ' 

No.  XXVJ. 

That  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Exchciquer 
and  Tieasury  Bills,  on  the  5tb  Jan.  1817,  was  49i954,g]5/.,^  and 
on  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  it  was  3£,671«731/.,  showing  an  appaimif 
redaction  of  17,283,184/.  ;-r-But,  as  the  excess  of  Income,  in  these 
5  years,  amounted  to  7,528,870/.,'  and  the  deficiency  of  the  Con* 
solidated  Fund  was,  on  the .5th  Jan.  1822,  8,232,458/>  amounting 
together  to  15,761,328/.,^  it  leaves  only  an  apparent  reduction  of* 
1,521,856/.^  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  annual  charge  of  the. 

'  Vide  Finance  Accounts,  5th  Jan.  1822,  pages  178-9. 

Interest  in  perpetaity ••••   27,875,841   19  1 

Terminable  Annaities*--* * 1,451,205  13  4 

.  Annaitieii  by  48  Geo.  3   * •-•  410,904  19  6 

.   Charges  of  Management ••' 277,773    0    4 

1^— ■   ■  I  lip— — — »<^ii— 

Total  Charge  of  Funded  Debt,  as  it  really  stood    jhu\mkvqk  to    o 
on  tlie  5th  Jan.  1822    «30,015,785  13    S 

Vide  Annual  Finance  Account : 

Uofanded  Debt  Great  Britain,  5th  Jan.  1817 £44,650,300 

Do.  Irish •... 5,304,615 

49,954^915 
Unfunded  Debt  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  5th  Jan. 
1822,  (Tide  p.  187,  Finance  Accounts) 32,671,731 

Apparent  Decrease  of  Unfunded  Debt,  as  per  Finance  Accts.  £17,283,184 

3  Vide  I7th  Resolution. 

^  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper  23,  of  1821 ;  and  Finance  Account,  5th  of 

Jan.  1822 : 
-   Deficiency  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  5th  Jan.  18^2     £8,842,330 

Do.  Do.  5th  Jan.  1817  609,872 

Deficiency  in  the  5  years  £8,232,458 

'  Excess  of  Income,  as  per  Resolution  No.  17.    £7,528,870 

Deficiency  of  CdnsoUdated  Fund  as  abore 8,232,458 

^  Apparent  decrease  of  Unfunded  Debt,  as  note  ^  aboye*  •    £17,283,184 
Aeconnted  for,  as  per  note  '  above  •  •  * •  •  •  •      15,761,328 

Decrease  of  Unfunded  Debt 1,521,856 

Against  Inerease  of  366,1532^  of  annual  Charge  on  the 
Funded  Debt  equal  to  a  3  per  cent  Capital  of*  •  ^  •      11,871,766 
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Funded  Debt,  of  356,153/.,  equal  to  1*1,871,766/.  in  3  per  cent. 
Capital. 

No.  XXVIL 
That  on  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  operations  of  the. 
Sinking  Fund,  from  the  5th  Jan.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  it  13 
conclusive,  that  no  reduction  of  the  Debt  was  effected  thereby  ; 
because,  as  the  expenditure  in  each  year  exceedisd  the  income  de- 
rived fit)nli:  taxes,' the  money  supplied  by  the  Commissioners  oF  the 
Sinking  Fund  must  have  been  first  borrowed ;  and,  as  h^  beea 
shown  by  the  4th  Resolution,  that  100/-.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  was 
created  for  every  57/*  18^.  of  money  bolero  wed,  whilst  the.  Com- 
missioners, on  aa  average  of  that  period,  paid  6i/.  145.  money  for 
every  100/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  redeemed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
7ih  Keifol^don;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  public  paid  5/.3s.7idf. . 
per  cent,  on  an  average  for  all  the  money  borrowed  in  that  period, 
whilst,  tbe  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  have  been  receiving 
only. 4/.  17s.  2|c/.  m.i|l(ing  a  )Q83.Qf  tjjt..4|(/..  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amoimt  expended  by  them  during  that  period;  exclusive  of  large 
bonmesi  by  paymeiits  of  dividends,  and  by  exemptions  from  the  in- 
come tax  thereon,  before  all  the  instalments  on  the  several  loans 
were  paid.  ^p^^AniQunti^ig  iri  fh^  aggregate  to  the  enormous  sum 
o/l5fiOQfiOOl  ^ 

N0.XXVHI, 

That  as  the  expenditure  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  during 
the  ^  years  from  5th  Jan.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817>  (including 
the  charge*  on  the  Debt  as  it  stood  on  the  5tb  Jan.  1 793)  exceeded 
the  income  derived  frbhi  taxeiby  the  sunrof  only  lS8;349,04d/.,» 
as  stated  in  the  1 3th  Resolution:  and,  as  618,163^857/.*  was  raised 
diiriiagftha|t:*period,  by  Loans  and  Exchequer  Bills,  it  id  conchisive 
that,'  by  the  system  of  borrowing  that  has  been  pursued,  the  sum 
of  479,8 14,8 17/.  has  been  incurred  as  a  Debt,  during  that  period, 
oii  the  sum  of  lS8,S49,040/.,3  in  the  proportion  of  291, M9,779/.* 
for  interest,  annuities  and  chaiges,  and  188,585,038/^^'  p^d .  to  ibe 
Comiaiasioners. of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

'  Vide  cone! udiiug  o)M(ensil»tiQils,  ., 

*  Funded £684,874,65i7 

Increase  of  Unfunded 33,280,800 

'  ' £618,163,857 


*  For  Interest,  Atiuuities  and  Charges       ....  £291,21^,779 
'  To  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Fund       .        ...    188,585,038 

/        Amount  rinsed    •    ,   4Zl^,ai4,817 
^  To  4M>Ter  excess  of  Expcndituse    .....    .%       .    .  .        188^349,040 

Total  sum  raised      £618,163,857 
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•  •  •  . .    '  •  '  tiod  K^XJX.  -       ^  ..  ■  ■ 

That  the  system  of  borrowing,  during  the  said  f24  years,  created 
a.  necessity  for  borrowing,  progressively  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  borrowed^  and  consequently,  by  having  first  bonpowed 
the  suni¥  of  188,585,038/.  for  the  Commissioners  of  tl^e  Sinkings 
Fund,  it  has  entailed  a  burtlien  in  perpetuity^  considerably  te^'ceed- 
ing  the  602,830/.  of  aunua^l  i:\ifirg9.  incurred  by  purchasing  Stock 
on  worse  terms,  than  tho&e  at  which  it  was  created  durii^  t||iat 
period;,  as  stated  in  the  8tb  Resolution..  .  .  i.  \ 

'  .     N0.XX1X.':  ..  .  i..\     > 

Thtit  the  deduction  in  the  preceding  Resohition  will  be  coilfirmed/^ 
by  ascertaining,  year  by  year,'  what  sum  would' have  sufficed  to' 
baVe  met  all  the  demands  of  the  State  in  each  yeaV,  on  precisely] 
thdi same  scale  of  expense  with' which  it  has  been  suppbrted^  had 
not  the  system  of  the  nominal  Sinking  Fuud  beeh  maintained';  by^ 
wbich  mode  of  proof  it  will  be  seen  that  about- 360,600,000/.  ^* 
wbuldhave  Ifuffieed  to  have  been  funded,  instead  of  584,874,557/.  5'. 
as  stated  in  the  2d  Res<olution. 

•     Nq.  XXXI.     .  .      ;  V  :     .  ;  •..      ,' 

That,  ato  this  584^874,557/.,  funded  from  the  5tb  Jati;  1793' 
to  the  5tb  Jan.  1S17»  created  an  annual  charge  of  3O,V74-S0Oliy^' 
wiiiUt  the  I8d)584|038/.  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking^ 
Fiind  redeemed  oiily  9,1.66,^33/.^  of  annual  charge,  the  sum' of 
21,006,130/>  is  left  as  the  annual  increase  of  -  charge  ^on^^ 
096»^89y519/.'  applied  as  stated  in  the  margin ;  whilst  the  sum  of 
360^000^000/.  would  have  sufficed  to  have  been  funded^.as  stated  in 

s  Vide  concluding  paragraph  pf  observations.  ' ' 

^  Vide  Resolatioq  4.        .        .        .        .        .        .        .      £30^17-1^368 '. 

I  Vide  Resolation  7.        .     «  .        .;      .       ..'      .        .  9,i9Bi23Sli\ 

^£21,006,130 

>  ToUl  funded       £^i84,874,567; 

Deduct  188,585,0^9  pftkl  to  ConKBissioBors  of .fiinking:Fblii;  ' 


I- 


£396,289,519  Balance  of  Amount  fuuded. 
Ad^  33,289,300  Bills  uufunded. 


T    <'J 


£429,578,819  applied  as  follows : 


Vi^.      £291,239>,779  for  Interest  and  Charge  on  new  Debt. 
138,349,040  for  excfess  of  Eitpenditnre.    Vide  13tb 

■      •  ttesotntion. 

£429,578.819  Total  increase,  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  Expenditure,  of  £138,349,0^  in  the  24  years.* 
*  Vide  coneludSi^g  ohscrvatiotts. 


^ 
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tbe  preceding  Resolution ;  and  supposing  that  amount  to  have  been 
funded  at  the  same  rate  aa  the  5S4^74^567i.  instead  of  2 1  j/0Q5,lSO/. 
it  would  have  created  an  annual  ,charge  of  only.  XSfbl^&ISl^  being 
2^433,310/.'  per  annum  less,  and  leaving  the  annual  charge  on  the 
funded  Debt  for  the  year  1817>  at  only  £7)437,542/.^  instead  of 
9QfilOfi52l,\  as  stated  in  the  note  to  the  l6th  Resolution. 

No.  XXXII, 

That  taking  the  charge  for  the  Funded  Debt  as  it  stood  on  tbe 
s5th  Jan.  1817,  at  29>870,852/./  the  Revenue  of  the  United  King- 
dom, derived  from  taxes,  from  the  5th  Jan.  181?  to  the  5th  Jan. 
1822,  actually  exceeded  every  expense  of  the  State,  (the  cbaige 
for  the  Sinking  Fund  excepted)  by  the  sum  of  7,528,870/« ;'  but 
had  the  annual  charge  for  the  Funded  Debt  been  only  27,437,542/., 
as  stated  in  the  preceding  Resolution,  the  excess  of  Revenue  would 
have  considerably  exceeded  7,528,870/. ;  and  had  that  excess  been 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  Stock,  at  the  prices  which  have  pr&> 
vailed  during  these  £ve  years,  and  the  Stock  been  cancelled  as  it^ 
was  purchased,  the  total  excess  of  Revenue  in  the  five  years  would 
have  amounted  to  about  21,000,000  of  money,  redeeming  about 
28^000,000  of  S  per  cent.  Capital,  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
charge  by  about  840,000/.  per  annum,  and  have  left  tbe  charge  for 
1822,  at  only  26,386,320/.,  instead  of  30/)l  5,786/.,  as  stated  in 
the  25lh  Resolution ;  making  an  excess  of  annual  charge^  of  no  less 
than  3,629,466/.,  in  perpetuity,  more  than  it  would  have  been,  if 
there  had  been  no  Sinking  Fund. 

No.  XXXIII. 

That,  as  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  uniformly  governed  by 
the  demand,  if  360,000,000/.  only  had  been  borrowed  instead  of 
584,000,000/.,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  lesser  amount  might  have  been  obtained,  would  have  been 
considerably  lower ;  and  taking  it  only  at  the  rate  of  one  half  per 
cent,  lower,  it  would  have  made  a  difference  of  1,800,000/.  per 
annum,  which,  added  to  the  2,433,310/.,  as  stated  in  the  3 1st  Re- 
solution, amounts  to  4,233,310/.  per  annum ;  and  if  taken  at  dgrs. 
per  cent,  lower,  it  would  have  made  a  difference  of  5,133,910/., 
equal  to  171,110,333/.  of  S  per  cent.  Capital,  and  consequentlj 
have  left  the  annwed  charge  for  1817,  at  only  24,737,542/.^  instead 
of  29>870,852/. 

'  £21,006,130  by  £3&6,289,61& 
18,672,820  by    360,000,000 

£2,433,310  £36,28&,51& 
^  Vide  note  to  16th  JResolntion, 
^  Vide  17th  Resoltttioti. 


r 
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•     NO.XXXIV. 

That>  if  the  annual  charge  of  the  Futided  Debt  is  taken  at 
^4,73795^^/.,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1817^  as  stated  in  the  preceding  Re- 
solution^ the  excess  of  Revenue  would  have  been  stUl  greater* thaa 
stated  in  the  S2d  Resolution ;  and  had  that  exceds  been  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  Stocky  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  during 
these  five  years,  the  total  excess  of  Revenue  would  have  amounted 
to  about  33,000,000  of  money,  redeeming  about  42,000,000  of  3 
per  cent.  Capital,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  charge  by  about 
1,260,000/.'  per  annum,  and  leaving  the  total  charge  for  1822  at 
23,266,3207.,^  instead  of  30,015,786/.,'  as  stated  in  the  25th  Re- 
solution, making  an  excess  of  annual  charge  in  1822  to  the  amount 
of  6,749,466/.,  equal  to  224,982,200/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital. 

No.  XXXV, 

That,  as  the  total  amount  of  Debt  unredeemed  on  the  5th  Jan. 
1793,  was  only  239,350,148/.,  at  an  annual  charge  of  9,203,977/., 
us  stated  in  the  1st  Resolution,  from  which  reductions  have  taken 
place  between  that  date  and  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  to  the  amount  of 
35,227,109/.  of  Capital,  and  1,524,333/.  of  annual  charge,  a9  stated 
in  the  9th  and  25th  Resolutions;  whereby  the  Debt  on  the'5th  Jan. 
1822,  had  the  138,349,040/.,^  as  stated  in  the  15th  Resolution, 
been  raised  by  taxes  between  the  5th  Jan.  1793  and  the  5th  Jan. 
1817,  would  have  been  only  204,129,039/.,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
7,679,641/.,  as  far  as  regards  Great  Britain;  and  adding  the 
28,739,869/.  amount  of  Capital,  and  1,323,175/.  of  annual  charge 
thereon,  incurred  by  Ireland,  previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  Ex- 
chequers, on  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  and  brought  into  the  general  ac- 
count on  that  date,  as  stated  in  the  l6th  Resolution,  the  total  amount 
of  Debt  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  5th  Jap.  1822,  would  have 
been  232,862,908/.,  at  an  annual  charge  of  9,003,416/.,  instead  of 
its  being  795,312,767/.  of  Funded  Debt,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
30,015,786/,,  as  stated  in  the  25th  Resolution,  and  of  unfunded  to 
the  amount  of  about  41,000,000/.,  as  stated  in  the  26th  Resolution, 
at  an  annual  charge  of  about  1,300,000/.;  making  the  aggregate  of 
Debt  836,312,767/.  and  the  aggregate  annual  charge  31,315,786/. 
being  an  increase  of  capital  of  603,449,859/.  and  22,312,370/.  of 
anniial  charge;   whereby  it  is  conclusive   that  notwithstanding 

"From           .                .        .        .        .        .        .        ,  £24,737,642 

Deduct        ....          £1,260,000 )  1  ^»i  <km| 

as  per  note  1st  Resolution  26         21 1,222  J  .  *'*'  *'*** 

I    ■■■»■■  ■ '        ■  '■■  — 

Leaving  Charge  for  1822 «          ....  £23,266,320 

Instead  of   .        . ^  30,015,7«e 

^  Yifle  concluding  observations. 
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270,543,895/.  is  stated  tolit^^  been  applied  tcnrards  the'  reducticfn 
of  the  National-Debt,  between  the  5th  Jam  1793  and  the  5tb  Jan. 
1822,  not  only  has  no  reduction  been  effected  therein,  but  or  the 
contrary,  it  has  actually  been  increased  to  Uie  amount  above  stated, 
of  603,449>859/.  at  an  annual  charge  of  22,312,370/.;  hereby  de- 
monstrating that  the  Sinking  Fund  system  was  founded  in  fallacy, 
.and  has  b^en  maintained  by  delusion. 

No.  XXXVl. 

That,  whether  the  Financial  System  of  the  Country  be  regarcle<jl, 
in  reference  to  the  increased  burthen  of  1,1 44,387/*  per  annum, 
occasionecl  bj  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  n^erely 
purchasing.  Stock  on  worse  terms  than  at  which  it  was  created,  as 
stated  in  the  24th  Resolution ;  or  in  reference  to  that  of  6,749,466/., 
occasioned  by  the  extensipfi  and  complication  of  the  accounts,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  Sinking  Fund  system,  as  sl^ited 
ip.th^  34jth  Itesolution ;  or  in  reference  to  the  increased  burtben^qf 
^9,312,370/.  per  annum,  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  public 
since  1816,  and  to  continue  in  perpetuity  by  hot  having  raised 
about  138,000,000/.'  of  additional  taxes,  in  the  24  years,  from  the 
5th  Jan.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  and  which  occasioned  taxation 
in  1821,  to  upwards  of  60,000,000/.,  whilst  about  33,OOC),OQ0/. 
only  would  have  sufficed^  as  previously  shown  in  the  15th  Resolu- 
tion ;  either  case  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Financial  System  of  tha 
Country  is  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  portending  consequences 
\eiS  ruinous  and  fatal  as  the  Sinking  Fund  system  is  denionstirated  to 
tie  fallacious  and  delusive.  * 

•      •No.XXXVlL 

That,  on  taking  a  prospective  view  of  the  result  of  a  Sinking 
Fund ;  if  5,000,000/.  per  annum  are  applied  for  10  years,  in  thi 
irurehas^'of'Stoek,  at  the  rate  of  81/.  money  for  every  100/.  df  3 
pef  cent.  Capitd,  cancelling  the  Stock  as  it  is  purchased,  it  will 
afford  an  annual  remission  of  ta^tation  to  the  amountof  185,185/., 
and  it  will  redeem  inlO  years  61,728,320/.  of  3  per  cent,  Cspit^, 
(as  stated  in  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  15  J  of  ,1822)  ihcr  Wividiftiflft 
bh  which  wiir  be  1,851,851/.,  affording  an  aggregatie  remission  of 
taxalzon  anmially  to  that  amoont,  at  the  expiration  of  10  years,  ef*- 
fected  at  die  aggregate  expense  of  50,*<*)00,000/.  of  ^  taxes^; — but,  if 
^090)000/.  per  annum  are  employed  as  a  Sinking  Fund  for  10 
years,  in  the  purchase  of  Stock  at  the  rate  of  81/.  money  for^very 
TOO/,  df  3  per  cent.  Capital,  with'ihe  dividends  accruing  thereon, 
the  ..aggregate  sums  will  purchase  Jjx  that  time  .73, 10 1,437/*  of  3 
{wr  cents«  (as  stated  in  the  Parliameiitary  Paper  before  referred  to) 

)  Vide  cODolo^ing^  observations. 
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t^e  diyideilds  on  which  will  be  £^lQ3^P43/.^affording  at  the  e^pinfr 
tion  of  iibat  time  a  renijssjloQ  of  taxation  t^.  that .  amount,  hut  no 
ic^U^f  whatever,  ill  th<e  intervnl  of  jtbe  10  y^rs^  effected  ^t  the  aggre- 
gate e«peitse.4)f  ^g,2l%\64l,  of  taxes. 

No.  XXXVia 

That  by  the  preceding  ResolutioD,  it  i»  «eeily  that  under  the 
<>peration  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of  5,000,000/.  per  annum,  at  Com- 
j)ound  Interest,  no  relief  whatever  from  taxation  will  be  afforded  to 
the  Country  for  10  years;  and  without  any  guarantee  that  the  ex«- 
action  of  so  great  an  amount  of  taxes  may  not,  under  the  present 
'difficulties  of  the  Cduntry^  O0casioti  an  increase  of  distress  and  pau- 
perism more' than  equivalent  to  any  lidvaiitages  that  can  arise  from 
the  remission  of  £,193,043/^  of  taxes  per  annum,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  :-^whilst  the  immediate  remissioo  of  taxes,  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,000/.  per  annum,  will  afford  a  most  important 
and  essential  relief  froni  those  burtliens,  which  at  present  press  9P 
faeuyiiy  oh  the  industry  of  the  Country, 


.  The  parliamcutary  cppyof  the  Eesplvitions  contains  the  followiog  litocal 
errors  and  omission. — ^Viz.  Resolution  9*  Life  and  other  terminat^Ie  anim- 
ities,  created  prior  to  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  bad  fallen  In,  expired  or  re-* 
mained  unclaiaied  for  tkirfy  years  and  i^pwards — should  be  three  years.  Thia 
error  also  exists  in  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House. 
.  Eesolution  24.  About  the  middle,  the.  word  fun4  j^fler  Sinking  is 
omitted.     .  -   s  »  ♦ 

Eespliition  35.  Abopt  the  middle^^-The  tot^l  amount  of  debt  for;. th* 
United  Kingdom  on  the  (%th  January,  1817,  wouU  have  been  S33,86^,908/.,-rU 
should  be  5th  January^  182^. — This  error  \s  corrected  in  the  Votes.    . 

Resolution  37.  Near  the  bottom. — Effected  at  the  aggregate  expense  of 
fti^i93,(H3/.  of  taxes — should  be  59,212,164/^  Thb  enror  is- also  eorreeted 
ip  the  Votes..  ,  .    . 

^  Note  also,  th^t  the  S7th  Resolution  is  susceptible  of  a  twofold  constnic- 
^on,  VIZ.  Instead  of  saying,  as  in  the  first  instance,  that  5^000,0004  per 
anoum,  applied  as  there  stated,  would  afford  at  the  expiration  of  10  years  a 
reduction  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,85 1,85  It  per  annuin,  effected 'at  tbt* 
i||(gregate  expense  of  50  millions  of  taxes — as  the  operation  would  adbni^ 
o|  a. reduction  to  the  amount  of  185,^85/.  t^he  first. year,  progressively  increaS'* 
ing  up  to  1,851,851Z.  the  10th  year,  making  a  total  reduction  during  xht* 
to  years  of  8,333,333/.  (the  calculation  being  made  annually,  and  not  half- 
yearlyyi^it  may  be  said,  that  the  whale  operation  would  be  effect  at  sit 
?^;greg^^  ^xpepse  of  only  41,66a^6ie4<rof  l^s^^s,  instead  oi' ^O^OQO^fXKHH^ii 
ip  the  otber  instance  it  may  be  s£^id,  onik  tl^c  sam^  pr^inciple,  that  the  reduc* 
tiou  of  2,193,403/,  per  annum  at  the  expiration  of  10  years,  would  be  eStc^^d 
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At  the  aggregate  expense  of  onljr  50  miUions  of  taxes,  instead  pf  59^13,1^4/. : 
So  it  would;  but  then,  if  the  interest  6n  the  amount  collected  ia  taxes  to 
effect  either  operation  be  taken  into  account  at  5  per  cent,  per  annnm  only, 
(and  it  is  worth  doable  or  treble  that  rate,  left  with  the  people  for  applies- 
tion,)  both  positions  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  Resolutions,  as  well  as  in  the  Votes  of  the  House,  the  S7th  Resolu- 
tion is  without  the  conclusibn  here  printed  in  italics.  At  the  time  tliey  were 
printed,  however,  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  particulars  how  some  of  the  loans  were  paid  ia^  it  was 
not  possible  to  complete  that  part  of  the  calculations;  but  it  has  since. been 
ascertained  to  amount  to  the  sum  here  stated:  viz.  about  15,000,000^ ; iode- 
jpeodeat  too  of  the  premiums  on  the  Omnium,'  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  loans,  was  considerable,  and  may  be  fairiy  stated  to  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  12  or  15  millions  more,  as  a  bonus  to  the  contractors  and 
originsu  subscribers. — No  wonder  that  the  war  had  its  advocates,  and  the 
country  its  loyalists! 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  illustration,  howeyer,  remaina 
yet  to  be  4leveK>ped.  On  reference  to  Resolutions  13,  Idi  28,  Bote  to -31, 
and  Resolutions  85  and  36,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  Sinking  Fund  are  founded  on  the  presump- 
tion of  the  expenditure  for  the  24  years,  from  the  5th  January  1793  to. the  5th 
January  1817,  having  been  1,304,913,074/.,  and  the  excess  of  expenditure 
averjncome  derived  from  taxes  having  been  138,349,040^: — ^With  the  view 
of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  this  result  was  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  prior  to  the  year  1797,  no  authentic  accounts  of  either  Income 
or  Expenditure  were  published :  in  that  year  a  Committee  of  Members  of 
Parliament  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  public  accounts,  and  prescribe 
a  form  by  which  a  circumstantialand  detailed  account  should  be  pubJbbed 
annually :  consequently,  for  the  years  1798  and  1799  an  account  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Though  they  seem  not  to 
h&ve  been  distributed  (as  is  usual  at  the  present  time)  to  the  Members,  the 
accounts,  however,  such  as  they  are,  exist  in  the  Journals  Office  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  since  that  period,  commencing  with  the  year  1800^ 
an  account  has  annually  been  presented  to  Parliament,  of  both  Income  and 
Expenditure,  from  which  documents  the  amounts  in  the  Resolutions  have 
beeatakeo.  But  as  no  account  existed  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the 
first  four  years  of  the  war,  viz.  1793, 4, 5,  and  6,  and  from  replies  to.  repeated 
apfftlicati6iis  to  obtain  the  accounts,  it  was  deemed  urilikely  ever  to  obtain 
any  ;•  especially  as  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  I9ih  June,  1815,  (Parlia- 
mentary Paper  No.  412)  states,  that  "  previously  to  the  year  1798,  the 
public  accounts  were  not  made  out,  or  laid  before  Parliament,  in  such  a  col-, 
lected  form  as  to  show  the  amount  of  payments  made  out  of  the  Exchequer 
receipts  f  and  proceeds  to  state,  ^*  that  such  accounts  could  only  be  made,  up' 
by  the  several  departments  in  England  and  Scotland,  after  much  investi^i-, 
tion  and  labor ;" — under  such  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
calculation,  it  was  necessary  to  hypothecate  the  amount  of  Expenditure  for 
those  4  years,  at  some  given  sum ;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  impiign- 
oientfer  assuming  an  amonnt  merely  to  make  out  a  case  unfavorable  to  Mr* 
Pitt's  talents  as  a  statesman,  it  was  resolved  to  eo  to  an  extreme  point,  and 
the  expenditure  of  those  four  years  was  consequenUy  assumed  at  150,000,000/. ; 
bat  since  the  Resolutions  were  printed,  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  ac- 
oaont  of  both  Income  and  Expenditure  for  those  four  years  has  been  ob- 
ttdned  from  the  Treasurv,  by  which  the  Expenditure  appears  not  to  have 
amounted  to  ISO,  instead  of  150  millions,  reaucing  the  excess  of  Expendi- 
tttre  over  Income  in  the  24  years,  below  190,  insteadof  138  millions.    Such 
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being  the  case  it  neoessariW  alters  evary  pwt  of  the  fteMltiiMtiity.wtiJekd0«' 
duce  cooclusioos  from  the  data  l^id  down  in.  the  15th  Reaokuiea,  and'irftatt 
those  coadiiisioiis  to  a  degree  very  far  exceeding  the  siflEqpAe  jarithinsiiad 
proportion  between  138  aad  ISO.  But  as  circumstaaces  hmm  net  affsvdcNl 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  correct  result^  and  as  the  sitl^eet  is  again 
likely  forthwith  to  engage  the  attention  of  ParliameBtr  and'  the  Hesolti*. 
tions  as  originally  submitted  to  its  notice  been  deemed  saftciQaft  ^r<tba 
purpose  for  which  they  were  drawn  up,  viz.  that  of  unoauivacaUy  and  in. 
controvertibly  proving  the  fallacy  ana  delusion. <^  tb^  wnki^g  iFnndSjf. 
tern,  and  the  urgent  and  imperious  necessity  for  its  immediate  abolition, 
both  in  effect  and  name,  the  Resolutions  in  their  original  form  are  here  asain 
submitted  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  British 
Community. ' 

A  conclusion  so  positive  as  here  drawn,  on  the  face  of  so  many  concurrent 
expressions  of  approbation  in  favor  of  the  Sinking  Fund  System,  and  in  the 
very  teeth  of  its  adoption,  and  present  practical  operation  in  almost  every 
State  in  Europe,  may  seem  an  act  of  bold  presumption;  as  far  however  as 
England  is  concerned  in  the  question,  the  Resolutions  herewith  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  modification  of  the  conclusion.    And  although  the 
principle  on  which  the  Sinking  Fund  System  of  England  is  formed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  might  be  desirable  in  adoption  and  correct  in  prac 
tice;  it  Will  on  that  sort  of  investigation,  which  ail  subjects  having  connec 
tion  with  other  subjects  require,  be  found  to  lead  to  dinerent  results,  accor- 
ding to  the  extent  and  bearmg  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Financial  System 
with  which  it  is  operating.  As  a  mere  point  of  abstract  calculation,  it  is  not 
intended  to  deny,  but  that  any  given  sum,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  either 
simple  or  compound,  at  any  given  time,  will  accumulate  to  a  sum  easily  to 
be  ascertained ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  which  concerns  the  people  of 
England :  the  question  which  concerns  them  is, — whether  the  Sinking  Fund 
System,  as  proposed  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  39th  March,  1786,  and 
aaopted  on  that  date,  was,  or  was  not  founded  in  reason  and  common  sense ; 
and  how  far  its  operation  for  36  years  has  been  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  and  above  all,  how  far  such  a  System  is 
"^  applicable  to  the  present  da^,  to  existing  circumstances,  and  the  peculiar 
and  unprecedented  position  in  which  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last 
SO  years  have  placed  her. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  date  above  mentioned,  stated  to  Parliament,  ^  That  the 
flan  which  he  had  then  the  honor  to  bring  forward  for  the  purpose  of  pay. 
ing  off  the  National  Debt,  he  was  proud  to  flatter  himself  would  entitle  his 
name  to  be  inscribed  upon  that  firm  monument  he  was  about  to  raise  to  am. 
tional/aUhy  <md  natioruUprotperity  /^— Let  his  pride  be  gratified  with  the  in- 
scription ;  the  enemies  to  his  name,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  wish  any  other 
chronicle,  and  his  friends  surely  cannot  refuse  it ;  and  as  an  accompanying 
tribute  to  the  talents  of  his  faithful  followers  and  disciples.of  the  present 
day,  let  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  barracks  in  the  Regent's  Park  be 
inscribed  also. 

It  was  intended  to  have  exhibited  herewith  a  statement  in  detail,  illus- 
trative of  the  30th  Resolution ;  but  from  its  magnitude,  and  the  nature  of  Its 
construction,  it  proved  impracticable  to  introduce  it. 

The  statement  however  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Miller's,  69,  Fleet  Street,'^  exhi- 
biting the  amount  of  money  raised  hy  funding  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  year 
since  1792,  with  the  amount  of  nominal  capital  created  thereby,  and  the 
amount  which  has  actually  been  charged  for  Interest  on  the  portion  unre. 
deemed ;  also  the  excess  or  diminution  of  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  with- 
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in  each  year,  and  the  total  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with 
the  amount  annuaMy  charged  for  interest  on  the  same  ;  amount  of  income 
deriyed  from  taxes  within  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  Bxpenditure,  exclu- 
sive of  the  charge  on  the  money  raised  by  funding,  or  the  Expenditure  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  total  stipply  been  raised  by  taxes  within  each 

2 ear :  Col.  No.  9^  showing  the  additional  amount  of  taxes  requisite  to  have 
een  raised  under  such  circumstances,  and  a  further  statement,  showing 
what  sum  would  have  sufficed  to  have  been  funded  had  no  Sinking  Fund 
System  existed/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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1 0  the  Enlightened  philanthropist  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on 
those  principles  of  action  by  which  man  is  influenced  and  governed  ^ 
he  knows  that  the  machine  of  civil  society  is  kept  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion by  the  operation  of  the  grand  influential  principle  of  selfish- 
ness) under  its  various  modifications,  refined  or  abased,  by  predis- 
Eosing  principles  established  in  the  mind.  He  traces  its  operation 
1  the  higher  and  lower  Walks  of  life,  and  discerns  its  eflFects  alike 
in  the  natural,  the  moral,  and  the  political  world.  The  profound 
statesman  appropriates  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  only  to 
the  good  01  his  country,  but  to  the  whole  mas$  of  congregated 
man.  To  his  country  ne  feels  he  owes  his  talents,  his  time,  and 
his  fortune  :-^to  the  unfortunate,  the  active  exertions  of  benevo- 
lence I  and  to  the  human  race  unitedly,  his  good  will. 

To  such  individuals  the  following  pages  are  addressed,  and  the 
proposed  Plan  submitted  with  the  deference  due  to  enlightened 
judgment  and  superior  talents. 

Society  consists  of  gradations,  and  there  Can  be  no  society  with- 
out diversity  of  rank,  talents,  fortune,  mental  attainments,  and 
personal  qualifications. 

The  social  contact  does  not  preclude  this  diversity,  but  renders 
its  moral  elclstence  more  conspicuous  by  pointing  out  the  various 
gradations  more  ostensibly  than  where  such  contact  does  not  so 
obviously  exist;  or  rather,  than  where  government  has  not  as^ 
Bumed  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  moral  science. 

The  science  of  politics  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  man ;  and 
the  means  of  promoting  the  neplus  ultra  of  human  happiness  is 
its  important  and  influential  basis. 

To  the  mind  of  sensibility  and  refinement  no  subject  can  be 
more  fraught  with  pain  than  the  condition  of  thousands  of  the 
human  race,  groanmg  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  misery,  and 
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enduring,  the  deprivations  of  penury  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  opd- 
lence.  To  mitigate  the  sufierings  necessarily  attendant  on  that 
state  of  civilisation  from  which  poverty  results,  is  a  duty  connected 
with  the  cultivation  and  refinement  produced  by  civilisation :  to 
cure  a  radical  evil,  or  rather  a  necessary  consequence  attendant  on 
the  present  state  of  society,  is  impossible ;  but  there  are  means  by 
which  even  necessary  suTOring  may  be  diminished,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  these  is  surely  the  characteristic  of  superior  intelligence* 

To  promote  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  human  happiness,  with 
the  least  possible  portion  of  attendant  evil,  is  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  philosopher  and  benevolent  patriot. 
Should  the  suggested  Plan  be  considered  deserving  the  attention 
of  such  characters,  the  writer's  aim  will  be  fully  accomplished,  and 
the  study  and  reflection  of  years  be  amply  recompensed. 

That  the  aggregate  of  evil  produced  by  the  present  system  of  pa- 
rochial taxation  preponderates  over  the  good,  is  a  fact  which  obser- 
vation and  experience  incontestably  establish.  To  ameliorate  the 
sufierings  of  afilicted  humanity^-to  chase  the  tear  from  the  eye  of 
the  fatherless,  and  calm  the  agitations  of  the  widow's  sorrows, 
when  helpless,  friendless,  and  destitute,  they  are  cast  on  a  pityless 
world,  a  prey  to  anguish,  sufi^ering,  and  want,  is  surely  an  indis- 
pensable duty  of  the  Christian  legislator ;  but  to  burden  the  active 
and  industrious  members  of  a  community  with  the  support  of  the 
idle  and  licentious — to  take  the  hard-earned  produce  of  labor,  to 
maintain  those  whose  self-abasement  has  destroyed  the  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind,  is  not  the  means  of  benefiting  individuals, 
or  eflRiCting  the  general  good  of  society. 

To  obviate  some  of  the  innumerable  evils  which  result  from  the 
dependance  of  one  class  of  society  upon  another,  to  aflFord  employ- 
ment to  the  indigent  and  industrious,  to  support  the  aged,  to  in- 
struct the  young,  and  give  to  the  necessitous  that  energy  and  moral 
independence  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue,  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

The  evils  which  result  from  the  existing  system  of  parochial 
taxation  have  been  so  ably  discussed,  particularly  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Bailey'  of  the  Inner  Temple,  that  to  descant  on  them  here  is  un- 
necessary. To  suggest  means  for  their  redress,  which  are  not 
only  tangible  in  theory,  but  capable  of  exemplification  by  practice, 
either  extensively  or  hmitedly,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  consi- 
derable accession  to  the  sum  of  individual  happiness  and  the  gene- 
ral good  of  society,  is  surely  a  subject  the  utiUty  and  importance  of 
which  must  mitigate  censure,  if  not  insure  indulgence. 

In  every  county  there  is  more  or  less  uncultivated  land,  or  land 

1  See  a  pamphlet  on  ihe  Poor  Laws,  by  W.  D*  Bailey,  Esq. 
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not  appropriated  to  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  suggested  that 
such,  or  any  other  portion  of  land,  be  appropriated  in  every  county 
for  the  general  reception,  support,  and  occupation  of  aU  the  poor 
of  the  county. 

That  in  every  county  an  association  should  be  formed  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  patriotic  gentlemen  of  the  county. 

That  money  should  be  subscribed,  or  advanced,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  association. 

That  in  every  county  three  hundred  acres,  or  any  other  portion 
of  laud,  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable 
tenements  for  the  reception  of  all  the  poor  of  the  county. 

That  a  church,  school  houses,  manufactories,  and  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  should  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  spot  selected  for 
the  purpose,  surrounded  with  cottages  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor,  and  to  each  cottage  should  be  annexed  garden-ground  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  family  with  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

That  at  the  commencement  of  the  establishment  of  county  as- 
sociations,  the  poor  be  employed,  first  in  erecting  the  cottages, 
afterwards  the  manufactories,  &c.  &c.  That  food  and  raiment  be 
provided,  and  little  or  no  wages  given  until  the  completion  of  the 
habitations,  &c.  &c. 

That  meal,  milk,  and  soup  be  provided  and  distributed  by  the 
association. 

That  the  children  be  employed  part  of  the  day  in  occupations 
suited  to  their  strength  and  years,  and  the  other  part  in  receiving 
instruction. 

That  every  able  housekeeper  and  landholder  in  the  county  con- 
tribute a  suitable  sum,  in  money,  or  value  in  useful  commodities, 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  county  association  in  lieu 
of  parochial  rates. 

That  these  rates  be  diminished  or  abolished  as  soon  as  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  able  to  support  itself ;  which  it  is  conjectured  it 
might  do  in  about  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

That  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  strictest  harmony  and 
peace,  and  promote  industry  and  general  good  conduct,  amongst 
the  individuals  received  by  the  association. 

That  the  good  effects  of  the  establishment  of  such  associations 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  England,  is  obvious  from  the  following 
considerations : — 

First,  they  would  be  efft'Ctual  in  abolishing  the  existing  evils  at* 
tending  the  present  system  of  parochial  laws. 

That  instead  of  several  places  of  reception  for  the  poor  in  a 
county,  and  their  being  transferred  from  parish  to  parish,  one 
general  place  of -concentration  would  unite  the  whole. 
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That  by  employment  being  provided  for  all  the  indigent,  men- 
dicity would  be  effectually  repressed. 

That  by  the  suppression  of  idleness,  vice  and  folly  would  be 
diminished,  and  by  the  preservation  of  the  mental  and  moral  inde* 
pendence  of  the  poor,  aided  by  proper  instruction,  virtue  and 
happiness  would  necessarily  increase,  and  the  sum  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery be  proportionably  diminished. 

That  as  labor  is  money,  by  the  reservation  of  part  of  the  labor 
of  the  poor,  the  expenses  of  the  association,  after  its  proper  esta- 
blishment, might  by  degrees  be  defrayed,  or  interest  afforded  for 
the  money  advanced  by  the  benevolent  patriots,  who,  effectu- 
ally to  relieve  their  country  from  its  present  distress,  promoted  the 
institution  of  county  associations. 


OBJECTIONS. 

1.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  suggested  Plan,  that  a  suitable 
spot  could  not  be  selected  in  many  counties. 

2.  That  the  concentration  of  so  many  of  the  lower  class  of  so« 
ciety  in  one  particular  spot,  might  be  productive  of  evil,  by  the 
probable  insubordination  that  might  ensue  from  a  greater  body  of 
men  to  a  lesser  one, 

3.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for  establishing 
such  associations  \  or,  if  established,  to  effect  their  permanent  and 
continual  support. 

^  4.  That  such  associations,  if  established,  might  not  be  effectual 
in  suppressing  mendicity ;  and  that  the  expense  attending  their 
support,  when  instituted,  would  be  equal  to  that  which  is  incurred 
by  the  present  system  of  parochial  taxation. 

5.  That  from  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  increase  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  *,  and 
that  a  market  could  not  be  easily  found  for  manufactured  commo- 
dities ;— or,  if  found,  might  injure  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured 
at  private  manufactories. 

6.  That  the  Plan  suggested  is  founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Owen ; 
or  is  a  mere  chimera,  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice. 

7.  That  if  practicable,  the  good  supposed  likely  to  result  might 
not  accrue,  either  from  the  indolence,  the  insubordination,  or  vicious 
propensities,  of  the  people  ;  or  the  inatteption  or  want  of  energy 
of  the  proprietors,  directors,  or  overseers. 

.  8.  That  every  county  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of 
enlightened  public-spirited  and  patriotic  persons,  willing  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  jsuch  associations. 
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OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  I  lepty,  diat  goremmcnt 
might  appropriate^  or  the  association  be  authorised  to  purchase, 
any  such  portion  of  land  in  every  county  as  should  be  consi- 
dered suitable  to  the  purpose ;  and  that  as  the  good  of  the  whole 
is  the  grand  object  of  legislation,  the  minor  interest  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  so  desirsd)le  an 
end.  That  individuals  possessing  or  holding  land  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  association,  should  have  ample  compensation  made 
them  for  the  purchase  or  use  of  the  land  so  appropriated. 

2.  That  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  concentration  of  so 
many  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  one  particular  spot  might 
be  prevented  or  obviated  by  wise  and  suitable  regulations : — By 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  and  directoh  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  comfort  and  moral  improvement ;  by  the  proper  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  by  the  irresistible  power  of  superidr 
and  enlightened  intellect. 

3.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for  establishing 
such  associations  :  or  if  established,  to  effect  their  support.  This 
objection  may  be  obviated  by  considering  the  vast  sums  subscribed 
for  the  service  of  the  poor  of  other  countries,  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  return  :  whereas,  by  subscribing  for  the  estaUishment  of 
such  associations,  interest,  in  time,  might  be  afforded  for  the  money 
so  advanced  and  appropriated ;  and  the  philanthropic  patriot  who 
had  not  the  means  of  advancing  money,  might  equally  benefit  the 
institution  by  presenting  to  the  association  materials  for  the  erection 
of  the  habitations,  manufactories,  &c«  or  articles  of  food,  or  accom- 
modation for  the  inhabitants.  That  'as  labor  is  the  basis  upon 
which  all  property  exists,'  the  produce  of  labor  must  be  money ; 
and  this  produce  being  augmentative  in  nearly  a  geometrical  ratio, 
must  in  time  increase  sufficiently  at  least  to  afford  adequate  inte- 
rest for  the  money  so  advanced. 

4.  That  such  associations,  if  established,  might  not  be  effectual 
in  suppressing  mendicity,  and  that  the  expense  attending  their  sup- 
port would  be  equal  to  that  which  is  incurred  by  the  present  sys* 
tem  of  parochial  taxation.  The  suppression  of  mendicity  is  an 
object  desirable  in  every  legislation :  that  this  object  has  never 
been  efiected  is  no  proof  that  mendicity  in  civil  society  is  incapable 
of  suppression:'  we  have  seen  its  extinction  amongst  sectaries 
whose  social  government  is  under  wise  and  prudent  regulations,  as 

*  See  the  3' i  Volume  of  the  PoHiician*s  Creed,  on  the.  Establisiunent  for 
the  Puor  at  Munich. 
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attiohgst  tUe  Quakers*  The  moral  good  that  can  exist  in  a  smaller^ 
h  certainly  capable  of  existing  in  a  greater  degreei  if  equally  in« 
fluential  measures  are  adopted.  Vast  sums  are  annually  collected 
from  parochial  taxation,  and  subscriptions  to  benevolent  institutions, 
for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  but  amongst  the  money  raised  ex- 
pressly for  their  usCj  how  little  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  for  the  poor:— parish  officers,  vestry 
clerks,  vestty  feasts,  wine  purchasied  for  economy  by  the  pipe,  pau- 
pers transferred  from  parish  to  parish,  &c.  &c*  consume  large 
portions  of  the  money  so  collected ;  and  if  the  poor  of  a  nation 
collectively  are  to  be  supported,  their  maintenance  in  the  interior 
of  a  county,  where,  besides  their  present  means  of  occupation, 
they  may  labor  at  agriculture,  or  in  manufactories  established  to 
afford  them  employment,  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater 
expense,  than  from  the  present  system ;  and  how  much  moral 
evil  might  be  prevented  by  indigent  youths  of  fboth  sexes  being 
assured  of  finding  employment  adequate  to  their  maintenance,  ort 
the  spot  appropriated  in  their  own  county  to  the  reception,  support, 
a:nd  employment  of  the  unoccupied  poor, 

5.  That  from  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  increase  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  %  and 
that  a  market  could  not  be  easily  found  for  manufactured  com- 
modities I  or  if  found,  might  injure  the  sale  of  articles  manufac- 
tured at  private  manufactories.  From  the  present  depressed  state 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  this  objection  is  of  considerable  import : 
but  agriculture  has  ever  been  the  source  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  constitute  the  solid  and  important  basis  of 
political  revenue.  The  interest  of  commerce  is  connected  witfaf 
and  indeed  greatly  dependant  on,  agriculture. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  suggested  Plan,  the  number  of  laborers 
could  not  consistently  be  said  to  be  increased — not  one  additional 
member  Would  be  added  to  society  -  the  number  of  needy  poor 
would  not  be  augmented :  on  the  contrary,  as  labor  is  wealth,  and 
numbers  the  grand  source  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation,  by 
the  wise  appropriation  of  the  labor  of  the  poor,  additional  wealth 
musit  accrue  to  the  mass  of  society  unitedly,  either  by  the  accumu- 
latiofi  of  commodities,  the  increase  of  property  conjointly  consi- 
dej^ed,  o)r  by  tlie  extension  of  the  means  of  commerce. 

The  second  clause  of  the  objection,  that  a  market  could  not  Jbe 
easily  procured  for  articles  so  manufactured,  is  of  equal  weight 
Mdth  the  fohner ;  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  axiom  that  what  has 
been  done  may  be  done,  and  as  a  market  has  hitherto  been  found 
fof  manufactured  commodities,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  ipfer  that  it 
W6uld  still  be  found,  and  the  association  might  fit  up  vessels  to 
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convey  their  articles  to  regions  where  there  was  the  greatest  probac 
bility  of  a  ready  sale :  and  as  every  individual  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  government,  it  is  not  just 
that  any  set  of  people  should  monopolise  to  themselves,  exclusively, 
advantages  to  which  the  whole  are  equally  entitled, 
.  6.  That  the  Plan  suggested  is  formed  upon  that  of  Mr.  Owen, 
or  is  a  mere  chimera  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice.  The 
Plan  suggested  may  certainly  be  considered  as  emanating  from  Mr. 
Owen's,  since  the  perusal  of  his  publications  first  excited  the  wri- 
ter's attention  to  the  subject :  but  it  is  different  in  totOy  both  in  its 
principles  and  practical  results.  Mr.  Owen's  establishment,  which 
has  been  visited  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  is  excellent  in  its 
iindy  and  the  inhabitants  unquestionably  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of 
comfort  and  happiness  than  is  enjoyed  collectively  by  the  indivi- 
duals employed  in  any  other  manufactory.  But  the  system  is  too 
mechanical  to  meet  the  views  of  the  enlightened  philanthropist, 
who  considers  society  as  a  whole,  whose  moral  improvement 
must  be  progressive,  and  whose  subsequent  good,  collectively,  as 
well  as  individually,  depends  on  the  degree  of  moral  perfection  at- 
tained. The  actions  of  men  should  result  from  moral  impulses, 
and  not  from  mechanical  causes :  virtue  without  liberty  and 
moral  independence,  cannot  exist.  The  Plan  suggested  does  not 
render  men  machines  incapable  of  liberty  or  choice,  but  is  only 
intended  to  supply  them  with  the  ineans  of  occupation,  and  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  in  an  honor- 
able independent  manner,  without  enduring  the  degradation  of 
being  supported  by  the  labor  of  their  fellow-creatures.  When 
we  reflect  on  th^  good  that  has  been  frequently  produced  by  the 
exertions  of  one  benevolent  character,  how  much,  in  the  aggregate, 
cnight  not  the  exertions  of  many  philanthropists  effect ! 
.  The  practicability  of  this  Plan  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject.  Suppose  a  gentleman  of  large 
property  in  any  county  should  give  fifty,  an  hundred,  or  any  num- 
ber, of  acres  of  ill-appropriated  land,  to  the  poor  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  he  first  employs  them  in  excavating  stones,  felling  timber, 
and  erecting  habitations ;  then  in  constructing  workshops  and  ma- 
nufactories, where,  when  they  have  no  other  means  of  occupation, 
he  takes  care  that  they  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  employ- 
ment ;  afterwards  he  turns  the  produce  of  their  labor  into  money, 
and  in  time  re-imburses  himself  for  the  capital  he  has  expended, 
in  maintaining  the  people,  a^d  providing  them  with  necessaries^  at 
the  commencement  of  the  undertaking.  Or  if  he  does  not  actually 
re-imburse  himself,  he  obtains  at  least  interest  for  his  money,  and 
enjoys  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  rescuing  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  from  want,  and  its  too  generally  attend- 
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ant  vice  and  misery.     The  same  plan  pursued  on  a  larger  scale, 
would  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  County  Association. 

7.  That  if  the  suggested  plan  be  practicable,  the  good  supposed 
likely  to  result  might  not  accrue,  either  from  the  indolence,  the 
insubordination,  or  vicious  propensities  of  the  people ;  or  the  inat- 
tention, and  want  of  energy,  of  the  proprietors,  directors^  or  over- 
seers. 

That  this  objectioq  is  of  considerable  weight  the  writer  is  ready 
to  admit,  but  by  no  means  of  importance  sufficient  to  authorise  the 
rejection  of  the  Plan.  Knowledge  is  always  power ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  man  is  requisite  to  his  proper  government,  either  in  greater 
or  smaller  states  or  societies.  Man,  considered  collectively,  is 
governed  by  the  same  principles  that  influence  him  individually  ; 
and  in  a  country  where  the  axioms  of  government  are  applied  to 
the  regulation  of  a  great  body  of  men,  there  can  surely  be  no 
difficulty  in  instituting  those  wise  and  salutary  regulations  that 
would  promote  the  good  and  welfare  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
subordinate  body  of  people. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  indolence  and  vicious  propensities  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  conclusion  of  this  work ;  but  in  a  patriotic  and 
benevolent  country,  like  England,  surely  little  difficulty  could  be 
found  in  procuring  in  every  county,  a  sufficient  number  of  enlight« 
ened  philanthropists  to  superintend  the  regulations  of  Countt 
Associations. 

8.  This  observation  may  be  applicable  to  the  last  objection-— 
that  every  county  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  persons  willing  to  promote  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  societies.  In  a  country  where  Christianity  ex- 
tends its  genuine  influence,  where  literature,  adorned  by  the  im- 
provements of  science,  and  graced  with  intellect  and  genius,  sits 
resplendent  on  the  throne  of  reason;  where  man  attains  perhaps 
a  higher  zenith  in  moral  and  intellectual  perfection,  than  in  any 
other  country,  can  such  an  objection  be  made  ?  Or  if  made,  shaU 
it  be  unanswered  by  the  attestation  of  experience,  and  the  annals 
of  observation  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  that  in  England,  a  country  pre- 
eminent in  literature,  art,  and  science,  where  liberty  extends  her 
wings,  and  guided  by  the  torch  of  truth,  enrols  the  children  of  in- 
tellect under  the  banners  of  reason,  shall  it  be  said,  that  patriotism 
unguided  by  discrimination,  is  incapable  of  redressing  diose  evils 
that  observation  attests,  charity  pities,  and  benevolence  sighs  to 
relieve  ?  Shall  religion  difliise  the  beams  of  blessedness  to  distant 
regions,  and  refuse  to  extend  the  fostering  hand  of  moral  and  mental 
culture  to  the  children  of  ignorance,  the  ofilspring  of  poverty  ? 
Arise,  patriots  of  England !  examine,  investigate,  and  judge  for 
yourselves:  say,  does  the  present  system  impart  to  your  suffering 
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feUo^-ciMtares  tliat  moral  indepeiktence  which  is  the  germ  of 
▼irtue ;  if  it  does^  eherish  it  as  the  means  of  imparting  to  your 
itetiofial  brethren  the  dignity  of  their  intellectual  naturei  the  zenith 
bf  their  mofal  existence  ?  If  not,  reject  a  system  debasing  to  man, 
degrading  to  his  rational  independence,  and  subsenrienc  only  to  the 
promotion  of  idleness,  dependance  and  mental  abasement;  and 
adopt  one  whose  basis  shall  be  the  moral  improvement  of  R»n, 
^hose  adaptation  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  the 
^rinc^les  of  Chxistiamty,  and  the  good  of  society. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  adaptation  of  law  to  the  nature  and  moral  constitution  of 
man,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  it  can  securely  rest :  without 
this  a^daptation,  as  its  grand  fundamental  principle^  it  must  be 
varying  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  fluctuating  as  the  exigencies 
»f  ejetemal  circumstances.  But  when  the  laws  of  moral  policy  are 
founded  on  this  impregnable  basis,  their  durability  is  lasting  as  the 
fotinfdation  on  which  it  res^s  :  the  nature  of  man  is  invariably  the 
saihe^  in  every  country  and  under  every  govemmenti  he  considers 
pleasure  as  his  greatest  good,  and  pain  as  his  greatest  evil ;  be  is 
satisfied  with  the  negative  pleasure  that  the  absence  of  pain  im^ 
partsi  but  m  no  instance  will  long  sustain  tl^  infliction  of  suflF^ring, 
^hen  he  ha!s  the  power  to  mitigate  its  intensity,  or  lessen  its 
durability;  that  a  government  superior  to  that  und^r  which  i^^ 
enyoj  the  rights  of  social,  and  civil  liberty,  is  incapable  of  emaiiat^ 
^ing/roih  the  united  wisdom  of  tbe  most  enlightened  statesmen,  i» 
»  fact,  which  observation  attests  and  experience  demonstrates  )^but 
that  man  in  his  moral  cultivation,  and  government  in  its  most  in« 
fallible  axioms,  has  not  attained  the  degree  of  perfection  of  #hich 
they  are  capable,  is  likewise  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted. 
To  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  many  religion  lends  her 
jEud,  government,  sanctions  its  efforts,  and  reason  attests  the  benig- 
nity of  its  influence ;  and  shall  government  unaided  by  aiiy  divine 
revelation,  be  considered  so  infalliUe  as  to  be  ini^sqpalble  of  improve* 
ment?  In  the  nineteenth  cehtury  such  a  suppoilitidn  is  impossi- 
ble; man  is  too  enlightened  to  admit  as  a  fact,  any  axioih  that  is 
not  capable  of  demonstration :  the  subject  reverts  to  this  simple 
question — Are  the  poor  laws  as  they  now  exist,  Capable  of  im- 
provement, or  have  they  attained  from  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
fienoe  of  ag«s,  acknowledgment  of  their  infallibility  and  incapabi^ 
lity  of  further  improvement  ?  if  so  the  subject  proposed  for  cbn^ 
si&ration  in  these  pages  is  useless;  but  if  tbe  mechanic^  ^groaning 
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undSnr  the  pressoro  of  additiDiial  labor^  itgHe,  s»  lie  wflectA  that  bit 
children' ftre  deptived  of  comforts,  perhaps  of  necessaries  to  suppoft 
a  body  of  people,  equally  afr  capable  of  labor  as  himself,  and  what 
he  considers  afr  a.  stilt  greater  grievance,  that  he  who  is  incapable 
of  indulging  in  any  luxuries  and"  superfluities,  shall  toil  to  supply 
parochial  fdtes  with  vismdir  too  delicate  for  his  own  cfonsumption ; 
if  his  goods:  ate  distrained  to  pay  those  parodiial  rates,  which  his 
labor  ifr  unable  to  eflFect,  andli^  and  his  family  are  Uil willingly  com* 
pelled  to  have  recourse  themselves  to  parochial  aid,  to  relieve  diose 
sufierings  eventually,  whidi  they  have  occasioned  originally  ;^^If 
these  are  evils  deserving  attention)  and  capable  of  redress,  die  9u|g« 
gested  plan  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration,  ae  an  elB* 
cient  means  of  at  once  relieving  the  necessitous,  supporting  the 
aged  and  infirm,  employing  the  healthy,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
and  educating  the  young.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  love  of 
idleness  in  the  lower  classes  is  so  prevalent,  that  few  amongst  them 
comparatively  speaking,  would  willingly  labor,  unless  compeUed, 
when  they  were  provided  by  the  bounty  and  benevolence  of  others, 
with  all  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life*  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  in  the  words  of  scripture,  that  *  he  who 
will  not  work,  shall  not  eat :'  appropriate  rewards  should  be  given, 
and  regulations  instituted,  calculated  to  encourage  industry,  morality, 
and  general  good  conduct ;  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtuea 
should  be  particularly  attended  to ;  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity be  taught  in  all  their  sublime  and  elevating  purity ;  and  the  enno* 
bling  spirit  of  true  religion,  irradiated  by  the  beams  of  science, 
diffuse  around  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment.  Oh  !  ye  who, 
placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  have  the  future  destiny  of  man 
under  your  control,  remember  that  the  present  governs  the  future, 
that  the  good  imparted  to  the  present  generation,  must  extend  its 
beneficial  effects  to  futurity ;  that  man  is  an  improveable  being, 
capable  of  obtaining  even  upon  earth,  an  elevated  station  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world :  lend  your  aid,  ye  governors  of  the 
land,  diffuse  the  blessings  of  moral  independence  and  mental  eleva- 
tion to  the'  children  of  penury,  debasement,  and  servile  degrada- 
tion; remember  that  as  mental  independence  is  the  characteristic 
of  superior  intellect,  so  moral  independence  is  the  foundation  of 
social  virtue  :  beware  how  ye  nip  the  germ  from  whence  the  fair 
fruit  of  virtue,  and  its  attendants,  peace  and  happiness,  must  spring. 
Let  the  seeds  ye  sow  in  the  nineteenth  century  germinate  in  the 
well-being  of  posterity,  in  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  diffusion 
of  social  order,  industry,  and  plenty  :  elevate  the  standard  of  man, 
raise  your  suffering  fellow-creatures  to  the  moral  elevation  of  their 
nature  \  suffer  not  a  species  of  slavery  to  exist  in  England  which 
ye  nobly  repel  in  distant  realms  \  become  the  benefactors  of  your 
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species^  the  promoters  of  religion)  of  happinesSi  and  virtue.  Let 
succeeding  ages  record,  that  to  the  present  patriots  of  England 
they  are  indebted  for  the  happiness  which  springs  from  moral  and 
mental  culture,  from  useful  occupation,  and  its  attendants,  comfort 
and  plenty. 

If  the  suggested  Flan  be  considered  worthy  attention,  the  ema- 
nations of  superior  intellect  will  easily  improve  upon  the  hints 
which  haVe  been  respectfully  given  to  the  advancement  of  human 
felicity,  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  the  promotion  of  the  moral 
independence  of  the  poor,  the  diffusion  of  general  well-being,  and 
the  eictension  of  individual,  and  consequendy  of  national,  prospe- 
rity and  happiness. 

'  Philosophy  extends  her  heavenly  wings, 
And  soars  to  bless  the  moral  creature  Man ; 
Views  nations  rise  to  excellence  and  bliss. 
From  one  pure  germ  of  genuine  patriotic  zeal  !* 
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SiR)  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  freely  to  address 
men  in  office  when  they  have  grievances  to  state^  or  when  they 
conceive  errors  to  exist,  which  affect  the  interests  of  their  country. 
I  address  yoU|  Sir,  therefore,  with  the  assurance  that  you  are  ever 
anxious  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  community, 
which,  from  your  long  intimacy  with  them,  you,  perhaps,  more  than 
many  others,  understand. 

My  objects  are  to  press  upon  you  the  importance  of  acknow- 
ledging, without  delay,  the  independence  of  the  S.  American  States, 
in  order  that  we  may  derive  our  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  their 
progressive  improvement ;  and  to  show  you  that  our  commerce 
with  Europe  is  so  circumscribed,  that  we  cannot  defer,  without 
serious  prejudice,  a  measure  which  would  not  only  insure  its  exist- 
ence, but  its  increase.  . 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  show,  that  prosperity  in 
any  class  of  society  must  produce  a  corresponding  state  in  the 
other  classes.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals  i  wealth  must 
create  demand,  and  this  will  produce  industry :  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  errors  must  manifestly  exist  in  the  system,  and  all  will 
retrograde,  if  all  attempt  to  live  in  independence.  Indigence, 
misery,  and  despair,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequences  i  and  ig- 
norance and  demoralisation  will  supplant  freedom,  until  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  life  shall  be  disturbed  by  die  inroads  of  tyranny  or  arbi- 
trary power.  Former  ages  exemplify  this  truth ;  but,  if  we  want 
any  further  proof,  we  shall  find  it  in  those  countries  where  the 
arts  and  religion  are  not  known  beyond  the  providing  for  existence 
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by  the  chase^  or  ik»  iotuiti? e  p^ceptio^s  of  ^  future  ptate  i  or, 
where  t]^  fir»t  advances  to  knowledge  hfive  geoer^d  bigotry  aii4 
superstitm.  The  charapteri»tic  ff^Hi^  of  coiuqaerce  U  a  love  of 
gain;  and  it  is  th^^  principle  which  leads  to  bold  enterprise  and 
action*  It  has  done  more  to  civilise  the  world  than  aU  the  efforts 
of  men,  who,  from  religions  ze2\,  have  penetrated  the  regions  of 
barbarityt  and  traversed  the  lapds  of  the  Brahmin  aad  the  Tark*  to 
plant  thir  staiidar4  pf  the  crpi|s,^  the  p^il  of  their  existence*  The 
science  of  cpmmerce  adi^ipj^t^rs  m^iversaUy  to  our  wauts ;  aad 
there  is>  to  truth,  no  objocf  io  the  policy  of  ^t^utes^  whether  for 
ambition,  powers  or  aggr^f^if^e^aoen^,.  which  does  not  involve  nr^ea- 
sures  to  influence  it  \>f  imprQ%^9:i^i?t,  or  the  contrfiry^  The  arts 
can  only  progress  with  free^i^K^of  cofim^rce )  they  h^tve  a  tendeficy 
to  preserve,  if  not  produce,  a  free  gpvernmeutt  ^nd  ^nnot  perma- 
nently prosper  under  a  bad  oiie« 

With  Englishmen  the  question  of  tr^c^  involves  considerations 
pf  such  magnitude,  that  we  enter  on  it  wUh  those  feelings  which 
men  must  have  when  they  are  considering  of  their  means  pf  exist* 
ence'^Jbr  England  cannot  e^t  in  prosperitjf  witkovt  commerf€, 
much  les9  support  the  burdetts  which  press  on  her,  and  which  Jorm 
the  legacies  of  those  wars  which  are  onlt/jt4st  terminated* 

One  of  the  motives  which  was  powerfully  set  forth  during  the 
late  contentions,  to  excite  this  country  patiently  to  bear  the  sacrir 
fices  it  made,  was  to  subvert  a  power  whose  professed  object  was 
to  destroy  our  trade  and  rob  us  of  existence  as  a  nation*  The  in- 
roads made  on  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  other  nations,  disturbed 
all  those  pursuits  which  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  individuals  | 
and  nations  submitted  to  a  disgraceful  y9ke,  until  it  became  so 
galling  as  to  excite  a  spirit,  which  seem^,  until  then,  to  lie  dor? 
mant.  England  alone,  at  one  period,  maintained  her  station,  when 
all  around  seemed  to  fall  into  a  chaos  of  disorder,  confusion,  and 
tvranny*  The  sons  of  Britain  bled  profusely  in  the  cause,  and 
shed  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  England,  not  to  be  tarnished  by 
envy,  nor  sullied  by  detraction.  When  peace  was  proclaimed*  we 
were  intoxicated  with  joy,  and  out  ideas  centred  in  the  gratifying 
prospect  pf  harmony  and  good-fellowship  t  we  hoped  ti\^%»A^yfS 
had  been  fighting  for  the  salne  cause,  we  should,  at  leas^^  remove 
the  evils  which  an  unnatural  war  had  inflicted  on  us,  Th^  kopfif 
haxfe  ended  in  disappointment;  and  although  promises  were  made^ 
by  continental  governments  to  their  peopk,  the.  system  now  pur? 
sued  contains  only  this  difference  from  that  of  Bonaparte,  that  hff 
professed  to  reign  arbitrarily,  and  the  present  gpvernois  add  tor 
the  same  system  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  andhreken 
faich*  InPrussia>  a  constitution  was  distinctly  promised  to  the 
people.    Idtely,  when  a  king  and  a  people  entered  into  mutual 
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and  sacred  cohyentions,  with  tranquillity  and  apparent  good-faith, 
each  seeming  to  rejoice  that  laws  are  enacted  to  secure  the  due 
liberties  of  dhte  other,  armies  are  poured  down  on  them  from  the 
north,  and  a  synod  of  emperors  and  kings  is  held  to  direct  the 
weak  mortals  whom  they  govern,  and  to  prevent  their  minds  from 
wandering  into  the  mazes  of  forbidden  knowledge. 

This  is  precisely  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  with  more  form, 
and,  like  it,  it  must  and  will  have  an  end.  If  the  war  was  con- 
tinued with  a  view  to  any  public  good,  what  has  occurred  in  peace 
to  lessen  the  evils  which  it  professed  to  remedy  ?  And  can  that, 
in  commerce,  be  called  public  good  which  would  place  nations, 
like  the  stars  in  the  hemisphere,  existing,  but  having  no  commu- 
nication  with  one  another  f  England  cannot^  surely^  be  a  party  to 
an  alliance  for  so  unhallowed  a  purpose,  so  completely  at  variance 
with  all  our  notions,  the  spirit  of  our  government,  and  all  that  we 
consider  necessary  to  our  happiness.  Enjoying  as  we  do  the  benefit 
of  equal  laws,  jealous  as  we  are  of  unrestrained  power,  and,  I  may 
add,  successful  as  we  are  in  establishing  a  sense  of  mutual  right, 
without  impairing  the  dignity  of  the  aristocracy,  we  are,  in  this 
country,  too  apt  to  measure  the  justice  of  these  complaints 
abroad  by  what  it  would  be  in  England.  Even  the  high  party  of 
this  country,  knowing  by  experience,  the  laws  and  their  adminis- 
tration in  foreign  states,  would  shrink  at  the  simple  notion  of 
being  a- link  in  a  chain  forged  to  subvert  every  rising  spirit  which 
would  demand,  without  violence,  a  participation  in  social  rights. 
The  despotic  ideas  which  govern  the  continent  induce  govern- 
ments to  look  on  Englishmen,  when  amongst  them,  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  policy ;  and  the  liberal  productions  in  this  coun- 
try, calculated  to  enlighten  the  mind,  correct  the  feeling,  and  give 
v;due  to  our  political  existence,  are  condemned  as  violent  and  sedi- 
tious* The  free  expression  of  thought  which  we  enjoy,  would 
be  considered,  by  them,  without  more  licentiousness  than  we 
have  in  the  use  of  it,  as  the  shield  of  treachery  and  insubordina- 
tion. 

Englishmen  may  differ  in  shades  of  opinion,  but  all  are  unanimous 
in  one  strong  wish, — that  men  should  be  protected  in  the  fair  ex- 
ercise of  the  only  privilege  which  can 'give  life  value,  and  sweeten 
existence  by  a  due  share  of  liberty.  Our  aristocracy  is  not  the  less 
respected,  or  is  its  dignity  diminished,  by  being  forced  to  sustain  a 
comparison  with  the  lower  orders  ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  it 
arises  from  a  pure  respect  for  rank  mingled  with  all  our  rights,  and 
adding  to  its  lustre^  by  intelligence,  talent,  and  common  feeling. 
Do  you  feel.  Sir,  that,. because  you  are  the  Minister  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, your  office  is  less  honorable  than  if  you  were  the  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power  ?    Do  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  feel,  that  a 
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depefwimci im pMk ii^im&n gives  4oit  a  splmi&rwkkk  it^aovii 
ot&enoige  net  nave  f  The  freedom  ef  our  instittttioti6  is  a  positive 
good,  and  it  would  be  palpably  inconsistent  in  U9  to  be  6ne  ol  an 
altianoe  tor  niabe  war  against  opiniom  and  the  promulgation  of 
laws  and  institutions  like  oar  own. 

We  fou^t,.Sir>  for  objects  whdlly  different  from  those  which 
appear  to  characterize  the  end  of  the  war ;  the  valorous  spirit  waa 
not  exercised,  sacrifices  were  not  made,  our  treasures  were  not 
^ptied)  to  change  one  tyranny  for  another. 

If  all  this  be  true.  Sir,— if  it  be  inconsistent  in  Englishmen  to 
enlfarai  others,  is  there  any  tfiing  which  can  imperatively  call  on 
us  to  sacrifice,  on  the  score  of  policy,  any  positive  good  which  is 
at  present  within  our  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  show,  on  general  grounds,  that 
we  have  no  interest  to  seek  in  politics  with  the  continental  powers, 
which  would  not  be  quite  consistent  with  our  own  institutions  :  and 
let  us  now  slightly  glance  at  our  position  in  a  commercial  point  of 
Tiew. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  have  ourselves,  by  adopting  a  limited 
system,  brought  on  many  of  the  evils  of  a  restricted  commerce ; 
but  the  virulent  commercial  jealousy  which  exists  of  us  abroad, 
has  subverted  that  beautiful  (5rder  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
ordamed  by  the  varieties  of  dimate  and  8oil>  and  the  forge  and  the 
emkh  are  placed  where  only  the  ploughshare  and  the  husbandman 
ought  to  be  known.  The  war  of  commerce  has  been  carried  to  a 
length  quite  inconsistent  with  sound  policy  and  that  good  feeling 
to  which  we  looked  forward  with  delight :  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  trade  in  our  manufactures  is  quite  as  difficult  as  it  was 
during  the  ^oret  period  of  Bonaparte's  reign ;  and  as  it  was  then, 
so  it  continues  to  be  almost  universally,  a  commerce  of  contraband. 
Without  claiming  any  thing  as  gratitude  for  our  services  and 
satriiices,  have  we  even  so  much  freedom  for  our  trade  as  enables 
us  to  send  our  manufactures  to  market  with  fair  competition? 
We  have  shown  no  wish  to  overwhelm  the  industry  of  our  neigh^ 
bors,  and  have  sought  no  preference,  except  that  to  which  more 
art,  more  perseverance,  or  the  advantages  which  Providence  has 
granted  us,  might  fairly  intitle  us. 

Bonaparte  attacked  our  commerce  as  our  vital  part,  and  inflicted 
on  us  such  misery  for  a  time,  as  threatened  us  with  that  horrible 
state  of  things,  when  the  relations  of  life  become  a  dependence  on 
one  another,  by  making  us  only  debtors  and  creditors ;  the  rich 
fearing  to  become  poor,  and  the  poor  without  any  cheering  hope 
of  amelioration ;  and  yet,  during  his  sway,  more  of  our  manufac- 
tures found  their  way  to  the  continent  than  now,  when  in.  a-  stAte  of 
peace,  when  we  are  laboring  under  difficulties  brought  on  us  by 
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oar  exeTtbns  to  establish  the  liberties  <tf  those  fore^  states  whd^ 
With  inveteracy,  enact  laws'  as  injurious  in  their  emcts  as  those 
of  Bonaparte  himself. 

We  have  annually  from  Russia  a  tariff,  showing  how  the  gor- 
emment  is  striving  to  exclude  us,  in  opposition  to  its  own  real 
interests*  In  Prussia,  it  is  no  better:  in  Austria,  a  few  noMes, 
giving  dignity  to  the  humble  occupations  of  manufacturers,  hj 
taking  their  calling,  have  influenced  their  government  to  prohibit 
our  goods ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  eflSect  what  all  the  weight 
of  our  councils  could  not  prevent.  We  sacrificed  to  that  country 
one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  our  exports,  by  suffering  it 
to  extend  its  laws  with  its  dominion  over  the  most  luxuriant  and 
wealthy  part  of  Italy ;  nay,  it  has  not  only  shut  us  out  of  the 
Pie  dmontese  States,  but  extended  its  influence,  to  our  prejudice, 
in  he  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  introducing  its  inferior  manufactures 
to  f  uppUnt  those  we  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  them  with. 
W^th  the  extension  of  its  influence^  it  has  inherited  the  curses  of 
its  new  subjects  \  and  all  under  this  government  are  held  in  a  state, 
of  captivity,  which  can  create  as  little  respect  for  the  people  as 
for  the  governors*  The  people  of  Austria  are  distinguished  for 
excellence  of  character  and  disposition,  but  they  are  vilified  by 
oppression ;  and  countries  which  have  unfortunately  fallen  under 
the  imperial  government,  are  withering  to  decay,  and  poverty  and 
misery,  as  in  Venice,  must  follow  as  a  consequence.  In  France^ 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  same  difficulties  to  our  trade  exist ;  we 
cannot  send  a  piece  of  calico,  or  expedite  a  ship  to  any  of  their 
ports,  without  difficulties,  or  such  enormous  duties,  as  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition  :  with  the  last,  indeed,  we  have  the  sem-* 
blance  of  treaties,  and  an  agrement  was  made  in  one  of  them,  that 
our  goods  should  be  admitted  into  the  island  of  Madeira,  under  the 
same  duties  as  goods  coming  from  Lisbon— with  a  clause  intended 
to  protect  our  manufactures  from  French  competition,  as  a  com^ 
pensation  for  the  advantages  we  grknt  in  the  import  of  their  wines ; 
and  yet,  even  Portugal,  in  this  diminutive  trade,  keeps  no  faith: 
for  the  customs  of  that  place  admit  French  manufactures  to  such 
an  extent,  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  exports  of 
many  articles  with  any  success.  We  are  made,  Sir,  the  stalking- 
horse  of  these  JHendly  powers;  they  use  us  when  they  want  us, 
and  they  hesitate  not  to  injure  us,  if  their  interests  should  seem  to 
require  it. 

The  system  b  already  far  advanced,  and  those  who  have  had 
an  opportu&ity  of  knowing  the  continent  well  must  be  convincedi 
that  we  have  no  hopes  of  recovering  that  trade  with  it  which  we 
fomeriy  possessed  j  so  far  indeed  from  ever  being  likely  to  return 
to  the  same  demand  for  our  manufactures,  exports  of  the  same 
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description  have  been  made  to  new  countries  in  competition  wUb 
uSf  and  efforts  are  making,  under  the  auspices  of  goyernm^tSy 
to  extend  the  competition  as  far  as  may  be.  Of  their  success  we 
are  not  yet  competent  to  judg^  i  but  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
products  of  the  new  world  wUl  be  mainly  consumed  on  the  con- 
tinentj  it  behoves  us  to  strain  every  nerve,  to  throw  in  the  weight 
pf  our  capital,  our  industry,  our  enterprise,  and  all  the  facilities 
whi^Kwe  can  give  to  trade,  to  retain  that  pre*eminence  which  is 
fieiessary  to  our  existence,  and  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  our  own* 

It  is  not  long.  Sir,  since  the  cries  of  our  manufacturers  resound- 
ed through  the  nation;  and  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  ;|larm 
which  the  plots  of  starving  individuals  created ;  they  were  not 
relieved  by  any  increased  demand  from  the  continent  ^  no  relaxa** 
jtion  in  the  restrictions  which  existed  called  forth  new  demands,  or 
opened  old  channels ;  and  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  what  had 
been  our  position,  had  we  not  found  a  demand  from  the  £•  Indies 
and  S«  America* 

.  Is  then  the  policy  of  the  continental  powers  such,  as  to  afford  us 
any  hope  ?  Are  our  relations  with  the  continent  of  such  a  nature, 
gs  to  administer  permanently  to  our  existence  and  our  happiness 
as  a  state  ?  And  ought  we,  for  one  moment,  from  a  feeling  of  de* 
licacy,  or .  mistaken  policy,  to.  place  our  trade  in  jeopardy,  or  lose 
any  possible  advantage  by  hesitations  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  an  advantageous  connexion  ?  That  must  be  a  mis* 
taken  policy,  which  is  founded  on  a  deference  to  power  which 
does  not  exist ;  to  wishes  that  can  never  be  accomplished.  Can 
Spain  exercise  power  over  the  S.  American  states  with  effect^  or 
repbtain  ascendancy  by  a  wish  ?  She  is  not  likely  to  acquire  by 
words  what  her  arms  could  not  effect ;  nor  will  she  wash  out  the 
recollection  of  the  atrocities  she  has  committed,  or  subdue  the 
spirit  of  independence,  by  simply  saying,  that  she  will  retain  her 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  distant  lands.  When  we  look 
back  to  the  years,  during  which  she  has  exercised  her  power,—* 
when,  in  that  very  period,  Europe  exults  in  the  progress  which 
civilisationhasmade }  when  we  see  all  men  enjoying,  more  or 
less,  the  benefits  of  liberal  notions,  then  turn  to  the  vilified  state 
in  which  the  provinces  of  S.  America  have  remained  under  their 
influence ;  shall  we  not  rather  exult,  on  the  score  of  humanity^ 
that  the  yoke  is  broken,  and  that  millions  of  men  are  Ukely  to  be 
abided  to  the  pale  of  civilised  nations,  and  to  become  worthy  of 
aU  die.  blessings  of  liberty,  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  pf  rational 
civil  institutions  ? 

The  general  feeling  which  perva()es  those  countries  is  one  .cal- 
culated to  inspire  us  with  attachment,  and  to  excite  in  us,  on  all 
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tccemntSi  a  lively  interest  irt  their  fate.  The  cHmate  hfHtig  tem- 
pered bjr  all  seasons,  the  soil  being  fertile  in  the  produce  of  d- 
Inost  every  article,  the*  people  not  deficient  In  common  intelli- 
gence,—coffer  every  material  for  cultivation,  and  proihite  advah'. 
tage$,  both  politically  and  commercially,  against  v^hich  nothing 
in  our  European  commercial  or  political  relations  Can,  as  regatdis 
us,  be  put  m  comparison  ;  it  depends,  therefore,  on  ourselves  not 
to  sacrifice  our  prospects,  and  to  give  employment  to  our  capi- 
tal, exercise  to  our  industry  and  perseverance.  Delay  is  pregnant 
with  danger ;  time  will  give  these  new  states  more  strength ;  the^ 
will  feel  less  wish  for  our  friendship  in  proportion  as  they  have 
less  need  of  it,  and  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  entertain  the  same 
sense  of  gratitude  for  an  act  which  is  more  the  consequence  of 
deliberate  policy  than  of  an  ingenuous  love  of  free  institutiond 
and  of  all  the  good  which  must  accrue  to  them  and  us  from  theit 
freedom  and  prosperity.  It  is  not  more  than  44?  years  ago  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  2,400,000 
souls,  and  that  country  possesses  no  capabilities  which  S,  Ame- 
rica has  not  in  a  very  superior  degree.  The  latter  produces  the 
same  articles  and  many  others  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  which  are  imperfectly  cultivated,  the  prospects 
of  trade,  with  an  increased  population,  become  cheering.  In  that 
country  there  is  no  idea  of  rivalling  our  manufactures  -,  no  interest 
to  do  so ;  no  jealousy  of  our  prosperity  5  and  neither  their  inter- 
ests nor  feelings  are  incompatible  with  our  own.  We  have  been 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  these  countries  that  we 
have  been  more  accustomed  to  regard  their  names  almost  as  con- 
nected with  fable ;  it  is  only  since  we  have  heard  of  eflForts  fot 
freedom  that  we  have  divested  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  were  people  little  better  than  savages; 
and  are  only  now  learning  that  they  are  men  like  ourselves,  and 
possessing  the  same  feelings.  The  triumph  of  commerce  is  com- 
plete in  the  prospect  of  difitised  happiness ;  and  regions  which 
have  been  covered  with  a  veil  of  darkness  are  iiow  likely  to  be 
laid  open  to  our  enterprize  and  to  become  markets  for  our  indus- 
try; A  very  short  time  ago  Santa  Fe,  a  town  which  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  a  free  people,  was  scarcely  known ;  and, 
even  now,  the  ignorance  concerning  that  country  is  so  great,  that 
tnany  regard  the  efforts  making  to  bring  them  from  oblivion  as 
fruitless  or  foolhardy. 

The  trade  of  the  W.  Indies,  which  of  late  years  has  been  t6 
a  considerable  extent,  has  been  mainly  supported  by  a  contrabaiid 
with  many  of  these  countries  ;  and,  in  proportionas  facilities  iti- 
crease  for  a  direct  trade,  this  must  gradually  decline,  and  Jamaica 
and  St.  Thomas  will,  like  Hieligoland  add  maltai  during  the  late 
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yf^^  hQ  r^duc^d  tp  ikeit  native  consumption.    Taste  for  artii^les 
IB  acquired  by  custom )  and  commerce  is  governed  much  by>  hn^' 
bit  a»^  ti^^ge  i  oace  in  a  ^^I^aniiel,  it  is  difficult  to  alter  its  ^ouf s^i 
9nd  we  caimpt  ^elp  feeling  s^^e   alarm  tbat  the  alacrity   with 
which  other  natiofis  m&y  ctUtipate  these  new  states  mat^  deprive  us 
qfPMf^jf  adv0fUages  'which  w^-  flight  Ml  secure*    The  readiuess 
W4th  whiqh  individuals  have  con^  forward  to  assist  them  by  loans 
ittM^t  create  good  feelings  and  it  would  intitle  us  to  some  consi^ 
cte^atipii   im  comq^rcial  arrangements^ .   These  loans  operate  in 
fi^VQt  of  our  commerce,  and  unless  a  country  grown  grey  in  lux-* 
ury^  weakened  by  debtSf  and  overcome  by  redundant  popolatioa^ 
can  be  aai4  tp  offer  better  security  than  one  without  debt,  ri^h  in 
j^i^oductipn>  and  growing  in  pop^latioui  they  rest  on  a  sif r^r  fpun^ 
datipn  than  those  contracted  for  countries  who  off^r  nothing  bu^ 
bonds  a$  securitys  ajpjd  who  a,re  compelled  to  raise  new  loans  to  f&y 
^e  int^re^t  pf  ptd  opes«    These  new  countries  may  be  yet  in  son?)? 
vsncertainty  as.  to  their  governments,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  Eur 
ropean  power  will  dgain  subjugate  them  i  they  will  gradually  coht 
Qoiidate  th?ir  plans;    honorable  dealing    will  be  their  interest) 
*  whatever  may  be  th^r  principles ;  and^  when  other  governmenl^ 
recognise  their  titles^  ihey  will  gradually  take  consistence  and  bar 
come  stable.    The  loans  for  S.  America  are  laid  out  in  our  shipsi 
tad  our  maniifacture&i  and  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  our  popular 
tion.    They  are  applied  to  secure  the  countries,  and,  by  giving 
'  security,  to  give  industry  worth,  ^nd  by  it  create  demand.    Not  so 
with  the  cortf inental  loans  j-^hey  are  money  absolutely  abstracted 
from  trade ;  a  fictitious  value  is  given  to  capital  which  diverts  if 
from  any  employment  which  can  possibly  benefit  this  country  ^  and 
if  war  should  ensue,  or  revolutions  take  place,  we  shall  soon  disco* 
ver  that  we  have  been  resting  on  a  broken  reed.     You,  Sir,  must 
know  better  than  many  others  how  far  it  is  probable  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  continent  will  long  continue  to  submit  to  remain  in 
their  present  state ;  but  those  who  have  had   opportunities  of 
judging,  look  with  alarm  at  the  spirit  which  is  fostered  in  Russia^ 
Prussia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy.     The  com-« 
plants  become  loud.     Light  the  torch  and  it  will  bla^e  with  a 
rEipidity  which  nothing  but  concessions  will  be  able  to  arrest* 

The  interests  of  Englishmen  arc  already  embarked  with  those 
of  S.  America.  We  are  in  the  same  vessel  with  them  : — the 
winds  which  blow  adversely  for  them  will  be  unpropitious  to  us, 
and  the  reefs  on  which  it  will  split  will  endanger  ourselves.  Ouv 
existence  is  greatly  involved  m  theirs  \  and  we  cannot  look  with 
indifFereaceat  the  neglect  of  any  measure  which  would  increase 
their  happiness  or  their  security.  It. is  worthy  of  a  g;reat  nation-rrit 
would  administer  tp  the  best  a;id  deafest  feelings  of  Englishman 
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*— to  aid  a  people  struggling  for  freedom,  and  to  foster  a  sjHrif 
like  our  own.  We  have  been  foremost  in  the  defence  of  social 
rights  during  war,  and  we  ought  not  to^be  backward  in  cultiratin^ 
the  tranquil  spirit  of  peace.  In  looking  at  the  New  World,  and 
reflecting  on  our  important  trade  through  the  W.  Indies,  we  ant 
naturally  directed  to  Colombia,  and  we  are  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  a  country  in  civilisation  which  was  so 
lately  involved  in  revolution.  It  has  elicited  characters  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  periods  of  history;  and  there  are 
many  examples  of  forbearance  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom which  would  grace  the  pages  of  Roman  history.  The  coun- 
try is  blest  with  almost  every  advantage  which  Nature  could  be- 
stow on  It  I  and  as  it  oflFers  in  abundance  numerous  articles  of 
commercial  interest,  it  aflFords  the  prospect  of  a  prosperous  popu- 
lation, which  will  render  connexion  with  it  advantageous  and 
desirable.  The  peculiar  position  of  Darien,  which  is  under  the 
government  of  Colombia,  from  its  being  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
would  render  the  undertaking  of  cutting  a  canal  to  unite  the  Atlan« 
tic  and  Pacific  Seas  easy,  with  proper  aid,  and  its  accomplishment 
would  be  of  such  stupendous  importance  to  commerce  that  it 
would  do  honor  to  the  age,  and  it  would  be  one  worthy  the  as- 
sistance of  our  countrymen,  and  would  be  honorable  to  Govern- 
ment to  grant  it  its  countenance  and  support.  The  country  of 
Mosquto,  hither  to  so  little  known,  would,  by  its  contiguity,  obtain 
importaince,  and  its  riches  would  be  discovered  and  applied  to  the 
useful  purposes  of  intercourse  ;  for  we  now  know  that  its  capa- 
bilities are  great,  if  properly  developed.  The  provinces  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Guatimala  have  long  been  famed  for  their  riches,  and  we 
should  have  the  advantages  of  approaching  them  by  a  more  facile 
communcation.  The  king  of  Mosquito  is  personally  friendly  to 
every  thing  which  would  promote  commerce  and  civilisation,  and 
it  is  with  this  object  that  he  has  lately  granted  a  whole  tract  of 
country,  called  Poyais,  to  a  British  subject,  who  is  takingactive 
measures  to  promote  colonisation  and  to  cultivate  the  countrv.  I 
speak  with  reserve  of  a  country  with  which  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  a  personal  interest ;  but,  on  examining  its  peculiar  position, 
and  on  knowing  that  its  boundaries  are  mountainous,  its  soil  rich 
and  productive,  and  its  climate  highly  salubrious ;  you  cannot  re- 
gard, without  interest,  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in  a 
situation  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  commerce. 
We  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  prejudices  or  partial  represen- 
tations of  men  who  have  interests  in  the  neighbouring  settlement 
of  Honduras ;  for  the  fact  will  turn  out  that  that  country  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance  in  proportion  as  Poyais  will  attain 
strength  j  and  one  day  the  whole  coast  of  Mosquito  will  assume 
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an  importancei  from  its  own  resources  and  its  peculiar  position^ 
which  must  be  very  gresit,  vierehf  as  constituting  the  channel  of 
commumCarion  with  the  Pacific.  Samples  of  aloes,  white  pepper, 
gum,  and  gold,  in  addition  to  the  articles  which  are  th^  known 
produce  of  Poyais,  are  here,  and  have  be^ri  examined  by  men  of 
science,  who  haye^declared  them  to  be  of  value. 
.  Going  round  the  southern  hemisphere  every  thing  invites  us  to 
active  exertion  in  ccHnmerce ;  and  if  you  will  examine  the  exports 
which  have  already  taken  place,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  {Pros- 
pect of  the  advantages  whicli  we  must  derive  from  being  able  to 
deal  with  them  as  with  nations  duly  recognised  ;  for  trade  must 
labor  under  some  irregularities ;  confidence  will  be  tardy  utitil  this 
is  done.  Within  a  very  short  period  the  sendings  to  Colombia 
have  been  considerable,  and  thej  would  have  continued  with  much 
greater  activity  but  for  tlie  numerous  difficulties  which  the  com- 
merce has  had  to  contend  with.  Besides  two  previouis  cargoes, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  70,000/.,  I  have  myself  expedited,  for 
various  interests,  to  Maraycabo  two  cargoes,  amounting,  together, 
to  nearly  60,000/.,  and,  but  for  the  enormous  premiums  of  insurance 
which  the  insecurity  of  the  navigation,  arising  from  pirates,  hat 
induced,  another  cargo,  which  has  been  partly  in  readiness  for  some 
time,  would  have  followed  immediately.  We  cannot  reflect  on 
such  impediments,  so  unexpected  during  peace,  but  with  feeKn||8 
of  intense  pain ;  and  when  we  read  the  numerous  accounts,  ven- 
fied  on  all  sides,  of  the  cruelties  committed  on  helpless  aiid 
unarined  individuals,  by  a  race  of  marauders  as  formidable  as  any 
power  could  be  in  war,  as  Englishmen,  cherishing  the  remembrance 
of  the  exploits  of  our  brave  tars,  and  proud  of  their  glory,  we  are 
astounded  at  the  fact  that  we  are  liable  to  such  baibarity  \  and 
we  are  ashamed  to  hear  that  we  are  compelled  to  seek  protection 
from  flags,  whom  we  should  rather  have  expected  to  find  seeking 
shelter  under  our  wing,  not  granting  a  precarious  and  poor  security 
to  our  property.  We  have  sufllered  so  much  that  we  forget  that 
we  ought  never  to  have  been  laid  open  to  such  violence,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  promise  of  protection  :  we  sincerely  hope  that 
those  expectations  will  not  be  destroyed  by  an  inefiiciency  of  force 
to  accomplish  them.  The  premiums  we  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  W«  Indies  are  so  heavy,  as  to  deduct  so  much  from  any  possi- 
ble profits,  that  the  trade  must,  on  this  account  alone^  diminish, 
and  the  eflFects  must  very  soon  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  falling  ofi^  of 
demand  for  our  manufactures. 

In  the  absence,  too,  of  an  enlarged  system  to  give  to  our  trade 
with  S.  America  consistency  and  complete  facility,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  concessions  made  to  give  to  it  some  latitude  by  admit- 
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tiog  their  flags  in  our  ports  \  but,  since  we  do  not  at  oQee  recogaiflc 
the  independence  of  these  new  states^  I  presime,  we  coidd  acarcelj 
blame  them  if  they  should  adopt  retaliatory  measurest  to  preif^iit 
our  ships  from  coming  to  their  ports,  or  their  produce  from  oofl»* 
ing  to  England.  With  the  probability,  or,  at  least,  possibility  of 
such  a  measure  we  cannot  help  regarding  any  thing  which  would 
prevent  us  from  receiving,  directly  or  indirectly,  tbci£  pcoduce, 
as  calculated  rather  to  injure  our  trade  than  benefit  it.  %j  12  C. 
IL  c.  18, 9. 14,  it  is  provided,  <That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  of  the  people  of  England,  Irdand,  Wales,  Islands  cf 
Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  Town  of  Berwick^onrTweed,  in  vessels  <v 
ships  to  them  belonging,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three^fourths 
of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  English,  to  land  and  bring  in,,  from 
any  of  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  Western  Islands,  com* 
monly  called  Aaores,  or  Madeira,  or  Canary  Islands,  all  sorts  oi 
goods  or  commodities  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture, 
of  tjie  plantations  or  dominions  of  either  of  them  respectively/ 
And  by  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  42.  s.  4,  it  is  enacted,  « That,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  much  and  such  parts  of  the  said  recited 
Act  of  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II.  for  the  encouraging  and  in- 
creasing of  shipping  and  navigation,  shall  he  repealed,  as  r^ates  to 
tl^  importation  of  any  of  the  commodities  of  the  Streights,  or  Le- 
vant Seas,  or  to  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  goods  or  commodi«- 
ties  of  the  growth)  production,  or  manufacture,  of  the  plantations 
or  dominions  of  S]^atn  or  Portugal  respectively>  from  any  of  the 
ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  Western  Islands,  commonly  called 
Azores,  or  Madeira,  or  Canary  Isfonds,  and  so  much  and  such 
parts  of  the  said  Act  is  and  are  hereby  repealed  accordingly.' 

Tp  render  such  provisions  effectual  we  ought  to  apply  similar  le* 
gislative  measures  to  Germany,  France,  &c.  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  hitherto  been  mainly  the  channel  of  supply  of 
their  articles,  and  the  S.  Americans  have  it  in  their  power  to  depdve 
us  entirely  of  the  trade,  and  to  give  it  a  direction  without  our  in^ 
tervention.  As  individuals,  we  trust  to  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  of  those  governments  not  to  do  so ;  but  no  legislative  or  po* 
litical  feeling  here  gives  us  any  good  reason  to  insist  on  its  bemg 
otherwise. 

To  sell  largely,  Sir,  we  must  buy  laigely.-«-Trade  cannot  exist 
as  an  export  only,  and  if  it  be  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of 
Government  to  give  extension  to  our  manufactures,  facility  must 
be  largely  given  to  enable  us  to  deal  as  buyers  as  well  as  sdkrs. 
I  would  implore  you  to  contemplate  the  period  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  allude»  when  our  manufacturing  interest  was  so  de- 
pressed \  and  to  reflect  that  that  valuable  trade,  which  we,  of  late. 
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have  had  with  the  W.  Indies,  is  dying  away  from  an  uncertain 
rehance  on  a  direct  opening  with  the  Main  ;  so  long  as  this  is  in 
jeopardy,  confidence  cannot  be  wholly  restored,  and  operations  to 
both  will  be  partial  until  decisive  measures  are  adopted  to  put  us  on 
a  substantial  and  firm  footing.  Reflect,  too,  that  nothing  can  so 
materially  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  landed  interest  as  a  difiu- 
sion  of  wealth  amongst  all  other  classes ;  and  that,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  woollens  and  calicos,  a  proportionate  one  will 
follow  in  the  consumption  of  all  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  nothing 
can  permanently  relieve  it  but  this,  and  a  decline  of  commerce 
would  be  attended  with  evils  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  merchants  to  importune  you,  who 
know  their  interests^  to  protect  them.  Commerce  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  all  our  prosperity,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  its  voice  is 
loud  in  demanding  freedom,  without  which  it  must  die. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  LOWE, 

To  the  lit,  Hon,  G.  Cannings  M.P,  ^c. 
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*'  In  the  fourth  volume,  the  reader  will  iiod  a  retraction  of  ttie  author'it  former 
opinion  of  the  Yellow-fever  spreading  bv  contagion.  He  begs  forgiveness  of  the  friends 
of  science  and  humanity,  if  the  publication  of  that  opinion  has  had  any  influence  in 
increasing  the  misery  and  mortality  attendant  upon  that  disease,  hideed  such  is  the 
|>ain  he  feels,  in  recollecting  that  he  ever  entertained,  or  propagated  it,  that  it  will  long, 
and  perhaps  always  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  a 
review  of  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  public  duties  of  his  situation." 

Rush's  Med.  Enq.  and  Observations,  Prif* 
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IHE  code  of  Quarantine  laws  in  £nglancl|  and  of  Sanitary  laws 
in  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  i9»  perhaps,  without 
exception,  the  most  gigantic,  extraordinary^  and  mischievous 
superstructure,  that  has  ever  been  raised  by  man,  upon  a  purely 
imaginary  foundation.  AH  these  codes  being  in  principle  similar^ 
I  shall  here  limit  my  observations  to  the  English  regulations  of 
quarantine,  and  to  the  Spanish  sanitary  laws,  as  affording  examples 
of  the  whole. 

The  regulations  of  the  English  code,  as  it  at  present  exists,  will 
be  found  comprehended  in  a  collection  of  articles,  published  by  the 
King*s  printers,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Act,  passed  the  12th  of 
March  1805.  (45  Geo.  III.  cap.  x.)  for  mal;:ing  farther,  provision 
for  the  effectual  performance  of  quarantine ;  and  also  an  order  in 
Council,  dated  5th  April  1805. :  widi  reports  from  the  Board 
of  Health."  The  Act  consists  of  44  clauses  5  the  order  in  Council 
of  50  articles ;  and  these,  together  with  the  two  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  occupy  14S  large  8vo  pages.  They  seem  to 
have  been  principally  founded  upon  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
continental  nations  of  Eurc^,  and  upon  Russell's  <<  Treatise  of  the 
Plague/'  published  in  1791,  comprehending,  with  Appendix, 
about  750  large  4to  pages,  which,  in  the  preface,  he  modestly 
characterises  as  only  " improvable  Hints*^ 

The  project  of  a  code  of  sanitary  laws,  presented  last  year  hj  their 
committee  of  public  health,  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  (now  finally  re- 
jfcted,  principally  in  consequence,  aa  I  have  reason  to  know,  of  niy 
representations  to  that  body,)  consists  of  400  articles,  condensed 
into  64  close  octavo  pages,  of  which  an  examination  will  be  found 
in  my  <<  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  in  illustration  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion,  and  of  the 
pernicious  efiects  of  quarantine  or  sanitary  laws,  &c.'' 

The  professed  object  of  the  laws  in  question,  very  different,  as 
I  shall  show,  from  meir  real  object,  is  to  prevent  the  exportation, 
impprtation,  and  spreading,  of  epidemic  diseases,  by  the  action  of 
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a  supposed  specific  %;£rvs;  no  means  having  l)een  adopted  to  ascer** 
tain  the  existence  of  the  alleged  evil,  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  supposed  remedy.  Itis  existence  \^s  indeed  implicitly 
taken  for  granted ;  and  reversing  the  usual  mode  of  philosophi- 
sing,  which  fixes  the  onvsprohandi  upon  the  parties  ai&rming  any 
proposition,  those  who  have  denied  the  trumof  this  doctrine,  or 
who  have  refused  to  believe  it  without  evidence,  have  been  re- 
quired to  prove  a  negative.  In  matters  of  science,  according  to 
the  maxim,  that  "  de  quid  non  apparentibus,  et  de  quid  non  existen- 
bus  eadem  est  ratio,*'  absence  of  all  proof  of  existence  ought,  in 
fairness,  to  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  non-existence.  But,  as 
If  pestilential  contagion,  instead  of  a  matter  of  fact,  were  only  a 
matter  of  faith,  it  has  been  represented  as  safer  to  believe  than  not 
to  believe  in  its  existence,  without  any  reference  to  its  truth 
or  falsehood. 

This  doctrine  throughout  has  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  gra- 
tuitous assumptions,  each  surpassing  the  other  in  absurdity.  The 
number  of  the  affected  has  been  assumed  as  evidence  of  propagation 
from  person  to  person  ;  the  fact  of  contact  as  evidence  of  conta* 
gion ;  and  the  cessation,  or  diminution  of  sickness,  as  evidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  sanitary  precautions.  With  power  always  on  their 
side,  the  adherents  of  pestilential  contagion  have  been  enabled  to 
maintain  their  positions,  without  the  trouble  of  adducing  any  valid 
proof,  unfairly  throwing  the  onusprobandij  as  I  have  said,  upon 
their  adversaries. .  Their  endless  assumptions  it  has  been  equally 
impossible  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  Disputes  on  controvertible 
assertions  have  necessarily  terminated  without  any  satisfactory 
conclusions :  and  their  uniform  results  have  been  uncertainty  and 
distraction,  to  which  it  did  not  appear  that  there  would  for  a 
long  time  be  an  end,  unless,  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  contagion^ 
we  could  succeed  in  proving  a  negative,  by  showing  die  impossi^ 
bility  of  the  affirmative.  This  task  I  have  undertaken  and  accom* 
plisned.  In  my  *«  Suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of 
Epidemic  Diseases,"  &c. ;  in  my  work,  entitled,  <«  Results  of  an 
Investigation,  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  in* 
eluding  Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the  Plague  j''  and  vd 
my  «  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  in  illustration  of  the  invali* 
dity  of  the  doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tive Effects  of  Quarantine  or  Sanitary  Laws,'*  &c.  I  have  repeated, 
with  additional  force,  my  demonstrations,  first  promulgated  in  1796 
in  India,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  pestilential  conta^ 
gion ;  showing  farther,  that  that  doctrine,  in  an  accredited  form, 
was  first  promulgated,  for  political  purposes,  by  die  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  in  1546-7,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  \ 
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and  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  diis  pbus  fraud,  was  to  cre4te 
a  pretext  for  the  transbtion  of  the  Q>uncil  of  Trent  to  Bologna. 

Thus  the  piofessed  object  of  all  codes  of  quarantine  or  sanitarj 
laws,  when  submitted  to  strict  examination,  has  been  found  to 
have  no  existence.  It  has  also  been  farther  shown,  tfaat^  eren,  if 
pestilential  contagion  did  undoubtedly  exist,  these  laws  would  be 
still  unjustifiable  ^  as  well  as,  that  they  are,  in  either  case,  highly 
detrimental  to  many  of  the  best  interests  of  communities.  In 
instituting  a  code  of  laws  so  extensive,  as  il  were  upon  trust,  i.  e«» 
without  any  previous  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
upon  which  thev  were  professed  to  be  founded,  into  the  existence 
of  the  evil  which  they  were  proposed  to  remedy } — ^in  afterwards 
continuing,  at  an  immense' expense  and  injury  to  the  public,  to 
maintain  diose  laws,  without  any  adequate  examination  of  their 
merits ;  and  in  even  resisting  or  evading  a  full  and  fair  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  after  strong  grounds  had  been  laid  for  disbe- 
lieving the  existence  dF  the  evil  which  they  professed  to  obviate> 
and  for  considering  them  in  their  operation  highlynjurious  to 
communities,  we  nnd  reason  to  conclude,  that  on  the  part  of 
governments,  there  exists  a  distinct  interest  in  favor  of  those 
enactments,  independent  of  their  effects  upon  the  health,  welfare 
or  prosperity  of  communities.  This  is  a  matter  which  cannot  ad. 
mit  of  a  doubt ;  and,  in  order  that  nothing  relating  to  this  io^ 
vestigation  might  be  left  incomplete,  I  have  clearly  shown  wherein 
this  interest  consists. 

My  object  here,  b  merely  to  give  a  general  view  of  what  those 
reguiatioos  zre.  Jar  presendtig^  the  health  qfcammuniiies,  of  which 
the  maintenance  is  so,  dear  to  certain  governments,  and  so  expen^ 
stve  and  injurious  to  nations.  Thev  consist  of^— .1.  Measures  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  pestilential  contagion;  or  Bills. of 
nealth : — 2.  Measures  for  preventing  the  importation  of  pestilential 
contagion;  or  Quarantine  and  Lazarettos  :-^8.  Measures  for  pre- 
ventine  the  propagation  or  spreading  of  pestilential  contagion  $  or 
line?  of  circumv^llation,  ditches,  cordons  of  troops,  shutting  up  the 
sick  in  their  houses,  compelling  them  to  leave  their  homes,  immnr- 
ing'them  in  pest-houses,  and,  in  general^  all  modes  of  separation, 
seclusion  and  restriction.  These  measures  were  first  adopted  in 
Venice,  in  the  16th  century,  and  afterwards  successively  in  other 
Christian  countries*  The  regulations  of  quarantine,  wnich  actu? 
ally  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  project  of  a  code  of  sanitary 
laws,  presented  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  last  session,  by  th^ir  com- 
mittee* of  public  health,  but  not  then  discussed,  and  subsequently 
rejected,  may  serve  as  examples  of  them  all. 
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BRITISH  QUARANTINE  LAWS. 

I.-— MSA6U&BS  FOR  PRSVBMTIMG  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  PESTI* 
LBNTIAL  contagion;  OR  BILLS  OF  HEALTH   (PATENTS.) 

Bills  of  health  are  certificatesi  granted  to  shipsi  sailing  from 
places  subject  to  pestilence,  declaring  the  state  of  tl^  pidiHc  healthy 
as  to  pestilence^  at  the  period  of  &A  departure,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  duration  of  their  quarantine  at  the  port  of  their 
arri^L  They  are  ieither  clean,  foul,  or  suspected*  The  operation 
of  these  certificates  will  be  found  particularly  described  in  my 
<<  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting.  Epidemic  Diseases,.''-  &c« 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  period,  at  which  the  piac* 
tice  originated  of  obliging  ships  to  provide  themselves  with  certifi- 
cates of  health,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  commenced 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, .  i.  e*,  previous  to 
the  existence  of  the  ideas  upon  which  such  a  precautioa  was 
founded*  The  first  mendon  which  I  find  of  bills  of  health,  is 
in  Monryson's  Travels  (p.  241, 24S),  which  state,,  that  an  English 
traveller,  who  was  at  Aleppo  in  1596,  had  a  clean  patent,  Syria 
Imng  then  free  from  the  plague*  The  Levant  company,  in  their 
answer  to  die  commissioners  of  customs,  dated  March  14,  1720, 
declare,  that,  up  to  -that  period,  their  ships  <<  not  having  been 
oUiged  to  perform  quarantine  in  England,  the  sole  intent  of  the 
certificate  or  bill  of  health,  was  to  serve  them,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an/'. The  regulations  al  the  Levant  Company,  concerning  bills 
of  heakfa,are  detailed  inRussell^s  «  Treadseof  the  Plague,''  p.  S44. 
That  writer,  partial  as  he  was  to  diese  insdtndons,  acknowleges 
them  to  be  detective  and  insecure  (p.  .362*)  If  such  precautioSis, 
indeed,  could  ever  be  of  any  utility,  they  would,  in  respect  to  the 
Levant,  necessarily  be  always  precarious  in  their  operation,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  informadon,  upon  which  they  are  founded  $ 
sickness  being  concealed^  feigned,  or  exaggerated,  according  to 
the  presumed  interests  of  the  Reporters,  wao:are  generally  natives, 
and  for  the  most  part  commercial  speculators.  Mr*  Green,  for 
many  years  Treasurer  of  the  Levant  Company,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1819,  says» 
<<tlie  bilb  of  health  are  determined  by  the  foreign  consuls  at 
Smyrna,  upon  the  report  of  a  number  of  Greek  merchants,  who 
form  ft  committee  for  the  purpose*  These  merchants,  carried,  on 
f>rincipaUy  the  trade  between  Smyrna  and;  Holland,  ^that  is,  several 
were  concerned ;  it  was  their  interest  to  establish  foul  bills  of 
Jiealth,  in  order  to  keep  the  trade  to  themselves,  because  English 
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slyips  could  not  ccmie  to  England  vitfaont  going  first  to  Mtlta  or 
Ijeghom,  or  some  other  Lazaretto  in  the  Mediterranean!  to  per* 
form  quarantine  of  ninety-  dwf9.  In  the  mean  dme,  the  Greeks 
loaded  cotton,  wool)  and  other  goo4s,  and  all  the  articles  which 
cotistituM  the  chief  object  of  the  trade,  in  ships  which  diey  sent 
to  Hdland."    (Rtfport,  4*  Jtily  1819,  p.  SB.)  ^ 
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.  «  We  may  as  well  build  a  walltP  keep  out  larks,  as  barracks  to 
keep  out  plagues*"  Distinct  notions  of  the  Plague^  London,  1665. 
p.  73..  <<  No  qoavantine  has  been  till  now  (1720). laid  on  ships  or 
^goods.  from  Turkey^  a  trade  which  has  been  carried  on  £9r  about 
140  years  without  any  ill  consequences,  which  we  hoped  would 
laiave  exempted  us  from  dnisact."  Levant  Company's  Pedtimi  to 
His  .Majesty  in  Council,  dated  Slst.  of  January  1720.    . 

f  <  It  is  Jiot  to  be  denied,  that,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  qoamn- 
tines^  without  being. i»>  secure  a  defence  em  is  eommmiy  iMoffined^ 
are  a  certain  heany  tax  upou  cmnmetee^  the  benefit  tfacy  premise 
to  the  state  is  vety .  precarious,  the  detriment  to  the  mercMant  is 
real'* .  Dn  P.  Russell's  Treat,  of  the  Plague,  p.  466,7*  •  '  ^^ 
,  .Li  1^11,  we  find,  the  first  mention  of  any  commerce  from  this 
country  to  the  Levant  Seas.  (And.  Com.  ii^  22.)  f <  Vtova  15-11 
to  1534,  diverse  tall  ships  of.  London,  and  of  Sout^amptoti  and 
Bristol,  had  9ai  unusual  trade  to  Sicily,  Candia^  and  Chios,  and 
abmetimes  to  Cyprus,  and  to  Tripoli  and  Bareudi  in  Syria.  ... 
Jn  1535,  a  shq>  of  SOQ  tons,  with  100  persooSy from  London, 
a^de  a  Levant  voyage,  th«i  thought  dangerous,  in  cloven  montlis,*' 
id.  Ibid.  p.  &0.  It  was. 2 10  years  ^ter  the  comnicncenf^t- of 
this  comnieroial  intercourse,  and  1 40  years 'stfter  the  ^establishmeiit 
cf  the, Levant  Company^  before  any  precautions  oi  qwnraattno,  in 
respect  to  Tudktfy,  were  adopted  in  England. 
(  In  the  16^  oentury^  but  at  what  precise  period.  I  h«ve  not 
j»certainedy  qus^rantine  and  Lazarettos  were  fint  inhrodoced  into 
the  Venetian  States,  and  afterwonb  successively  into: the  other 
fitates  of  Italy.  In  1669,  they  Were  adopted  in  France,  in  conse- 
iiueacey  I  {)resume,.  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  plague  in  Londdn, 
in  1665,  of  which  cases  continued  to  occur  sporadically  for  several 
years^  .       •     .  . 

I  Until  1710,  no  pvecautions  by  act  of  parliament  were  adopted 
infingkoid,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  pestUeiice  firomforsign 
ooumries.  From  the  preamble  to  the  first  .quarantine  act,  pused 
in  the  9th.  of .  Queta  iLnne,  it  appearii  that  orders  had  pre* 
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tiousljr  been  issued  byherMa^estyinQroncH^ireifiectingiihe^c^ 
mance  of  quarantine,  being  probabiy  the  first  official  interference  in 
England,  in  respect  to  the  importation  of  contagion  from  ftny  fefeiga 
(xsuntry.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it^vas  the  prevalence  of  pestt^ 
lence  at  Dantsic,  and.  various  {daces  on  tShk  shores  of  die  BarttiCr 
Upon  this  occasion,  sheds  were  erected  for  airing  goods  at  H490  Fort. 

The  aqt  of  1710  expressly  empowered  the  Crown,  in  c^se  of 
any  foreign  places  being  infe^:ed,  to  issue  such  <Mer8  for  Ae 
penocmance  of  quarantine,  as  inigHt  appemr  ndc^sarjf.  it  was 
intitled  «  An  act  to  oblige  ships  cotntng  from  places  infected,  mof« 
effectually  to  peifform  their  quarantine,''  and  had  no  reference  to 
the  trade  or  shipping  of  the  Levant,  which  were  not  comprehended 
itt  these  Tegulations  until  the  succeeding  reign. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  plague  at  MaiseiHeSy  in  ITSOj^ 
that  the  subject  came  again  before  parliament ;  and  j  in  Jannarf  1 72 1^ 
an  act  was  passed  «  for  repealing  the  act  of  Qiieen  Anne,  and  for 
As  befiberpieventing  the  plague  from  being  brought  from  fomgn 
parts  into  Great  Bntsun,  or  Irehnd,  or  the  Ides  of  Guernseys  iScc. 
and  to  hinder  tie  spreadifig  of  infection^*  The  continuance  of 
this  aet  was,  by  a  clause  ad£$d  by  the  Lords  to  a  subsequent  ^ct, 
Uittited  ta  the  ^5th  of  March  1728. 

.  Against  dlie  passing  of  this  bill  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
Levant  Company  in  the  following  terms :  1    > 

,  «« To  the  honorable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament 
assendiled,'  the  Humble  Petition  of  the  GoTemor  and  Company 
of  the  Marcfaants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  seas: 

^ Shemeth'^TLhaLt  whereas  there  is  a  bill  now  depending  m  the 
Honorable  House,  for  altering  and  amending  the  laws  ib:  obliging 
ships  .coming  from  places  infected  to  perform  thdr  quarantine,  and 
foe  preventing  die  spreading  of  infection,  wher^  liieve  aiie  some 
chm^Sf  ^riiich  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend  wilt  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  futuf  e  carrying  on  their  trade,  which  prmripalif 
eonsbts  in  the  exportation  of  the  woollen  maaufacnnres  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  importation  of  raw  silk  and  Mohair  yarn* 
'  ^  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray  that  they  may  iso 
heard  by^  diemsehres^  ot  by  tiieir  cou^nsel^  against  the  said  clauses, 
before  the  said  bill  passes  into  a  law. 

"And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray.  ISth  January  1720. 
Presented  the  same  day,  Sir  Gerard  Conyers  being  Deputy  'G6- 
temor/* 

.  The  obnoauous  clauses  of  the  bill,  alluded  to  in  this  petilicm, 
were,  I  apprehend,  those,  which  conferred  on  the  Crown  the 
power  to  suspend  trade,  and  to  destroy  property.  Whether,  irt 
virtue  of  this  bill,  commerce  has  ever  been  formally  and  geneVally 
suspeaded,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  the  other  exceptionable  clause 
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has,  in  more  than  die  instance,  been  sided  upon.  Theife  i^:ohe 
ciseof  this  destruction  upon  record,  even  antecedent  to  the  act*- 
By  an  order  of  Council,  dated  the  4th  of  March  1720,  the  ships 
Bristol  Merchant,  and  Turkey  Merchant,  were  ordered  to  be  bumt# 
as  appears  by  a  petition  presentied  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Levant 
Company,  dated  the  2d  of  May  1721.  And,  in  June  1721,  we 
find  that  £.2S,935  were  voted,  in  a  conimittee.of  supply,- to. the 
owners  of  the  ships  and  goods  so  burnt.  (Russell's  Treatise^;  |i;» 
429,  note.)  In  1800,  the  ships  Aurora,  Mentor,  and  Lark,  fromr 
Mogadore,  were  destroyed,  with  their  cargoes,  pursuantto  an  order 
in  Council  of  the  7th  of  January  1 800.  (Append,  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  tl^e  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  contagioix 
of  the  plague,  4thJuly:1819.)Mn  Green,  in  his  evidence^  con-i 
jecturesthat  the  vialue  of  these  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  which 
the  treasury  had  to  make  good,  muse  have  exceeded  £.20,000.  (Re'w 
port  of  1819,  p.  41.)  /  :     f  : 

In  a  petition,  dated  the  31st  of  January,  and  presented  to  ht^ 
Majesty  in  Council  in  February  1720,  the  Levant  Company' make 
the  following  very  pertinent  remarks.  A  •  •.  > 

,  <5  The  dominions  of  the  'Grand  Signior  are  of  ^o  vast  an:extehf  ^ 
that  the  plague  may  be  in  one  part,  and  no  way  dangerousJto  an-ii 
other.  But  this  act,  as  we  humbly ,  presume,  may  oblige  all  ships 
coming  from  Turkey  to  perform  quarantine,  though  even  froni 
phces  not  infected,  since  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  a 
constant  ^correspondence  through  the  whole  empire,  which  faas^ 
been  scarce  ever  known  to  be  free  from  infection  in  every  part  of 
it.  ^  We  most  humbly  hope  that  the  good  state  of  health,  at  my 
port  ill  Turkey  where  our  slups  shall  lade  for  England,  being  cer«>' 
tified  by  your  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  or.  the 
respective  consuls,  may^  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ship,  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandises,  accompanied  by  such  clean  patents,  from» 
performing  quarantine,  provided  the  ship's  coinpany  and  passengers 
are  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  anv  contagion,  after  a  voyage 
of  seldom  less  than  three  months,  but  oftener  four  or  five,'  since  la 
Italy,  where  the  rules  of  quarantine  are  most  strictly  observed,  the 
merchant  is  generally  possessed  of  his  goods  in  less  than  that  time 
after  the  ship's  departure  from  Turkey.^  • 

.  '  At  that  period  the  Levant  Company's  ships  usually  sailed  in  fleets ;  by^ 
which,  and  the  then  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  it  liappeeed  that  their 
voyaees  were  of  much  longer  duration  than  at  present. 

*  fn  Holland,  where  c^uarantine  is  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Levant  goods,  after  their  arrival  in  port,  is  so  trifiing,  as  to  enable 
the  Dutch  merchant!^  to  anticipate  the  English  in  their  own  markets.  Thi^ 
evil  is  in  vain  attempted  to  be  obviated  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
by  restrictive  laws  on  the  indirect  importation  of  Levant  goods  from  Holland 
and  other  places. 
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"  <«No  quarantine  had  been,  till  now  laid  on  ships  or  goods  from> 
Turkey,  a  trade  whick  has.been. carried  on  for  about  UO  years  ^ 
voithout  any  ill  consequences^  which  we  hoped  would  have  exempted; 
us  from  this  act.** 

But  terror  and  fashion  being  predominant,  and.  the  Levant 
Company  being  considered  as  interested,  parties,  their  just  repre* 
sentations  were  disregarded* 

The  plaeue  of  Marseilles,  in  1720,  gave  occasion  to  the  passing- 
of  two  other  acts  of  parliament  in  England,  the  followin^^ 
session ;  the  one,  <<  to  enable  His  Majesty  effectually  to  prohibit 
commerce^r  the  space  of  one  year y  with  any  country,  that  is,  or 
shall  be,  infected  with  the  plague,  and  for  shortening  the  continue 
ance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  7th  year  of  His  Majesty  (the  quaran*^ 
tine  act))''  the  other  <<to  prevent  the  clandestine  running,  of 
goods,  and  the  danger  of  infection  thereby ;  and  to  prevent  shipy 
breaking  their  quarantine."  The  one  was  passed  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  the  other  on  the  7th  of  March  1722.  The  latter 
had;  in  the  preceding  session,  been  rejected  by  the  Lords* 

Power  had  been  before  given  by  the  quarantine  act,  to  prohibit, 
in  times  of  pestilence,  vessels  of  less  burden  than  twenty  tons, 
from  sailing  out  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  &c.,  except  under 
certain  conditions*  By  the  present  act,  foreign  spirits  were  pro* 
habited  from  being  imported  in  vessels  of  less  burden  than  forty 
tons  ;  and  ships  departing  without  license  from  places  appointed 
for  quarantine,  were  forfeited,  and  the  commanders  fined  two 
hundred  pounds.  (Russell's  Treat,  p.  d-^l?.) 

This  power  of  suspending  trade  for  the  space  of  one  year%  vir-» 
tuaQy  amounted  to  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  affairs  of 
commerce ;  since,  as  pestilence  always  exists,  in  some  of  those 
parts  of  the  world,  with  which  we  have  commerce  or  intercourse, 
there  would  never  want  colorable  pretexts  for  enforcing  such  regu* 
lations,  as  far  as  the  exercise  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was. 
conducive  to  the  uhavowed  views  of  government,  might  not  be  too 
glaring  a  despotism.  Whether  a  power  of  this  description  is  such 
as  it  is  safe  or  proper  to  lodge  any  vdiere,  even  supposing  the 
danger,  against  which  it  is  meant  to  provide,  were  not  imaginary^ 
I  have  elsewhere  examined* 

All  these  acts  of  the  7tb  and  8th  of  Geo.  L,  being  temporary, 
terminated  in  two  or  three  years  \  and^  upon  the  expiration  of  the 

K  -  From  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  Com* 
pany ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  bad  been  intercourse  between  the  twQ 
countries  from  1.51 1^  as  I  have  stated,. or  for  910  years,  sufficient  to  have  in* 
troduced  the  plague  annually  into  England,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  being 
exported  and  imported, 
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quarantine  act|  in  IMarch  1729^  that  of  Queen  Aime  of  oourse 
leriyed,  and  continues  to  1)6  sdll  in  force.  (Russell's  Treait. 
p.  464.) 

In  May  1728^  the  1st  of  Geo.  n.|  an  act  was  passed  eiEactly 
under  the  sanie  title  as  the  former,  excepting  so  far  as  regards  ^e 
repeal  of  Queen  Anne*s  act.  Most  of  die  smaller  clauses  relating 
to  the  quarantine  of  ships  were  the  same,  some  nearly  verbatim 
with  those  of  the  7th  of  Geo.  I.  A  few  were  however  omitted  ; 
amd  the  power  of  prohibiting  commerce  for  the  space  of  one  year» 
which,  in  172 1,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  act,  was  included 
in  this.  (Russell,  p.  444.)  Persons  contravening  tibis  act  were 
declared  guilty  of  felony ;  ships  and  goods  were  forfeited,  and  die 
importers  fined  in  treble  their  value.  (Id.  p.  445.)  ^ 

17ns  act,  like  those  of  1720  ^nd  1721,  being  only  temporary, 
was  permitted  to  expire  in  17S1 ;  but,  in  17SS,  pestilence  ajgain 
prevaUing  in  some  foreign  places,  it  was  renewed,  and  directed  to 
be  continued  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  2d  of  June  17S3, 
and  from  tlience  to  die  then  next  session  of  parliament.  (Idi  p. 
44S.)  The  title  is,  <<  An  act  for  reviving  so  much  of  die  act 
made  in  the  1st  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  intided  Sec*  as  relates 
to  the  performing  quarantine,  and  the  preventing  the  spreading'  of 
infection,  and  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  prohibit  commerce  with 
any  country  or  place,  infected  with  die  plague,  for  a  certain  dme 
dierein  limited.'^  (Id.  445,6.) 

From  1735  to  1758,  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  intercourse  with  Turkey,  was  the  sole  quarantine 
law  in  force  in  Great  Britain.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that, 
during  this  interval,  the  Levant  Company  availed  themsdves  of 
the  exemption  from  quarantine,  to  which  diey  became  entided  by 
die  expiration  of  the  temporary  laws  which  I  have  enumerated. 
In  the  mean  tinie  happened  the  plague  of  Messina,  in  1748. 
His  Majesty  being  abroad,  the  Lords  of  the  Regency  ordered  all 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean,  bound  to  the  river  Thames,  to  do 
quarantine  in  Stangate  Creek  only.  (Id.  p.  446.) 

In  September  1743,  the  clerk  of  the  Scipio  fire  ship  was  com-* 
initted  to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  by  a  special  warrant  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for  six  months,  pursuant  to  the  isentence 
of.  a  court-martial,  for  not  peiforming  quarantine  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency.  Hie  raitswain  of 
the  same  ship  was  tried  at  the  same  court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  die,  for  leaving  the  ship^  ahd  not  peiforn^ing  quarantine^  *  (Id. 
p.  446.) 

In  April  1753,  on  a  proposition  for  rtilargifig  the  trade  to  thci 
Levant  seas,  the  subject  of  Quarantine  again  came  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  a  bill  passed  the  legislature,  indtled,  <<  An  act  to  oblige 
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•hips  more  efiieictiially  to  peffonh  their  quarantine ;  and  for  the 
bfttter  preventing  the  phgoe  being  brought  from  foreign  parts  into 
Gneat  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  &c.  &c/^  It 
commenced  from  the  1st  of  March  1754,  and  its  continuance  wa» 
left  indefinite.  It  is  remarkable,  with  reeard  to  the  title,  as  well 
SB  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  that  the  words,  «and  for  preventing 
die  spreadii^  of  infection/'  are  endrely  omitted.  This  is  the  26 
«f  Geo.  II.  c.  6. 

The  bill  <<  for  enlarging  the  trade  to  the  Levant  seas"  contained 
iw0  clauses  respecting  quarantine  :  the  one,  enacting  «<  that  all 
Yttles,.  oiders  and  regulations,  made  for  preventing  infection,  shall 
be  and  remain  in  zvdi  force  and  virtue,  as  if  this  act  had  never 
pasaads"  the  od^er,^*  that  no  goods  or  merchandises,  licMe  to 
retain  the  infection  qf  the  fla^u/ey  and  coming  from  the  Levant, 
widuout  a  clean  bill  of  health,  shall  he  landed  in  any  pdrt  of 
Great  Britain,  4iv.  SfC. ;  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  totisfaction 
t>£  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  or  of  his  or  their  Privy 
jCounctl,  that  the  said  gpods  or  merchandises  have  been  suffici- 
^ently  opened  and  aired  in  the  Lazarettos  of  Malta,  Ancona, 
Venice,  Messinat  Leghorn,  Genpa^  and  Marseilles,  or  one  6[ 
ihenu''  (26  Geo.  IL  cap.  12.)  It  does  not  appear  that  quarantine 
or  Lazarettos  were  yet  established  at  Gibraltar. 

Dr.  P.  Russell  has  observed,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  p. 
i4^7,  that  quarantine  had  never  before  undergone  such  deliberate 
discussion  in  parliament  as  at  this  period.  Until  1753,  the  subject 
was  never  taken  up  by  the  legislature,  but  when  it  was  pressed 
stpon  them  by  some  immediate  urgency,  ^nd  when  the  intensity 
of  actual  alarm  necessarily  led  to  the  adoption  not  of  the  soundest 
f&easures.  Unhappily,  upon  this  occasion,  the  absence  oi  the 
.usual  alasm  did  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  tess  unsound : 
for,  the  existence  of  contagion  being  as  usual  taken  for  granted, 
widiout  inquiry,  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  being,  iis  for* 
tnaily,  ^erroneous,  none  of  the  regulations  emanating  f f om  them 
could  be  correct.  The  act  now  deliberately  passed  was  but  a 
repetition,  with  some  trivial  variations  of  those  of  1720, 1728, 
and  17SS,  as  these  were  almost  mere  transcripts  of  the  quarantine 
regulations  of  foreign  states. 

The  result  of  mis  deliberate  discussion  was,  as  must  altirays 
kappen  when  false  premises  are  assumed,  instead  of  improvement^ 
a  farther  progress  in  error..  Hitherto  passengers  in  ships  from 
Turkey  were  permitlted  freely  to  land  in  the  first  port  which 
diey  nude  in  the  Channel.  But,  by  the  act  of  1754,  they  were 
made  amenable  to  the  quarantine  laws,  and  to  such  orders  as 
they  mi{^t  receive  from  the  proper  officers.  The  quarantine  which 
passengers  are  now  obliged  to  perform  consists,  with  foul  bills  of 
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healths  of  forty-four  dayd,  exclusive  of  probationary,  days,  by: 
which  the  sum  total  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  days.  But  according  to  tte 
early  contagionists  themselves,  this  ordeal  is  superfluous :  and  even 
Dr.  Mead  has  admitted,  that,  "if  there  be  no  sickness  in  the 
ship,  he  can  see  no  reason  why  the  men  should  perform  qnaran^'^ 
tine.^^  (Discourse,  p.  77.)  And  if  there  be  no  necessity  for  the 
performance  of  quarantini,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  hare 
imported  goods  from  Turkey,  what  can  be  the  necessity  that  U 
should  be  performed  by  the  goods  ?  If  these  goods  have  not 
been  known  to  propagate  sickness  among  the  persons  who  hayi^ 
taken  them  on  board,  and  discharged  them,  how  can  they  reasonably 
be  supposed  capable  of  propagating  it  ashore,  after  debarkation  ?    ' 

Muratori,  another  decided  contagionist,  applying  his  observations 
to  Italy,  says :  "  no  one  has  produced  a  true  and  solid  reiason  why 
Jbrty  days  of  quarantine  should  be  necessary  for  expurgation. 
But,  taking  it  JFor  granted  that  infection  cannot  remain  above 
Jifleen  days^  twenty  days  quarantine  is  sufficiait  for  persons.  As 
to  goods  and  other  things,  however  highly  infected^  their  expurga** 
tion  may  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hoursy  insomuch  that  they 
may  be  handled  with  perfect  safety,'*  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

If,  in  Italy,  which  is  less  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
Levant,  twenty  days  be  deemed  sufficient  quarantine  for  the 
expurgation  of  persons,  and  twenty-four  hours  for  the  purification 
of  goodsj  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  ratioAsil 
grounds,  according  to  tneir  own  doctrines,  the  partisans  of  (^onta* 
^ion  can  recommend  any  quarantine  to  be  performed  in  England, 
either  upon  goods  or  persons.  Let  it  also  bie  recollected  that  this 
law  was  enacted,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  250  years,  from 
the  first  intercourse  with  Turkey,  during  which,  passengers  if  they 
desired  it,  were  constantly  landed  in  the  first  port  in  the  channel^ 
and  without  any  mischief  ensuing. 

It  is  the  nature  of  accredited  error  to  increase  in  force,  and  to 
extend  in  mischievous  consequences.  "  At  Marseilles  formerly 
(i.  e.  from  the  establishment  of  quarantine  in  1669  to  1720,  or  for 
fifty  years)  passengers,  with  clean  patents,  performed  a  quarantine 
of  five  or  six  days  only ;  but  at  present  (1720)  it  is  prolonged  to 
twenty f  znd  for  passengers  from  Constantinople  to  twenty-eight 
days:'  Traite  de  la  Peste,  t.  ii.  p.  178.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  quadrupling  the  period  of  quarantine 
generally,  or  rendering  that  on  passengers  from  Constantinople 
longer  than  on  persons  coming  from  other  places,  be  the  greatest 
absurdity.  This  latter  is  presuming  that  contagion  increases  in 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  which  it  has  travelled,  or 
that  the  contagion  of  the  metropolis  is  more  inveterate  than  that 
of  ^he  provinces.     It  would  be  Jess  irrational  to  infer  .that  ^passea* 
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gers  from  Smyrna  'should  be  rendered  liable  to  a  quarantine  of 
longer  duration  than  those  from  Constantinople  in  thow  inverse 
proportion  of  the  distance.  .  <<  Mais  on  ne  finirait  pas,  si  on  voiilait 
ramasser  toutes  lea  contradictions  ou  le  syst^me  de  la  contagicm  a 
jengage  ceux  quile  soudennent."  Senac  p.  182. 

In  1754,  soon  after  the  quarantine  act  of  the  26  of  Geo*  11.^ 
the  sloop  Fawey,  Isaac  Clemens,  from  Algiers,  was  sunk  at  sea» 
by  order  of  Council*  (Ingram's  Historical  Account,  p.  197.)  Thus 
the  power  of  sinking  ships,  as  well  as  burning  goods,  was  exercised. 
.Upon  the  Levant  trade  being  laid  open  that  year,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  enact  that  no  ships,  but  with  clean  bills  of  healthy 
^ould  be  received  in  England,  excepting  such  as  had  previously 
performed  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  if  contagion^  did 
'  $uch  a  thing  exist  in  respect  to  pestilence,  could  be  more  readily 
conveyed  in  private  ships,  than  in  ships  belonging  to  a  company  ( 
During  the  pestilence  of  1743  at  Messina,  it  was  first  proposed 
to  build  regular  Lazarettos  in  England  ;  but  the  measure  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  same  year,  a  bill  for  laying  open  the 
Jjevant  trade  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  bj 
the  Lords,  probably  apprehending  that  greater  danger  would  exist 
of  introducing  infection  under  a  free  trade. 

In  1752,  when  the  measure  of  laying  open  the  Levant  tradci 
:which  passed  into  a  law  the  foUowmg  year,  was  again  agitated^ 
the  subject  of  Lazarettos  was.Vevived.  Chetney-hill  was  uiought 
a  proper  site  for  such  an  establishment;  and  plans- of  a  Lazaretto^ 
witl^estimates  of  the  charge  of  building,  and  of  maintaining  the  same^ 
were  requested  in  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  to  which  a  gracious 
answer  was  returned :  but  nothing  was  in  consequence  done. 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  26. 

In  the  year  1757  or  1758,  an  epidemic  prevailed  in  England, 
•  and  the  country  was  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  plague  prevailing 
in  Holland.  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  was  consulted  by  Lord  Chat« 
ham,  then  minister  of  state,  and  took  a  journey  to  Holland,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  matter.  This  affair  appears 
again  to  have  revived  the  subject  of  Lazarettos.  A  copy  of  a 
.memorial,  apparently  drawn  up  by  the  desire  of  Lord  Chatham, 
jwas  found  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  amongst  his  brother's  papers  ; 
and  a  letter  to  that  minister,  which  seems  to  have  accompanied 
the  memorial,  dated  the  28th  of  March  1758,  which  may  be 
found  at  p.  438  to  440  of  his  Treatise  of  the  Plague.  3 

'    In  1764  the  subject  was  again  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  in  March  1765,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  £.5000 
were  granted  to  His  Majesty  towards  building  a  Lazaretto 
'•   Here  the  matter  appears  to  have  rested  until  1772,  when  an  act 
Wds  passed  explanatory  of  the  26th  of  Geo.  II. ,  and  empowering 
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the  •  liofds  loS  the  Txe^Mnf}  to  fsu^itmfi  bad^  &c.;  dieeotii^  sim 

£J5O00.9ise9ij  granted  to  be  sqypK^  to  tbe  payment  of  the  same, 

waAAe  deficiency  feo:  be  made  goodliy  dvties  levied,  on  merchan* 

d]aei»    By  ihis^  act#  a  powerwaagiwentoefectandeataUiahpefw 

manent  Jbazaxettos  for  the  reception  of  persons  and  goods^^  but 

it&  prmfiskiis  were  Qot;carf]ed  jmo  effect;    Tbe  agitation  df  tbe 

ipMSliioQ  at  thia*.  peiiod  appeaia  tx>  have  been  occasioned  by  the 

raging  of  a  pestUence»in  177<H  in  WaUadua,  and  some  parts  of 

Bdbad:  for>  we  find»  that  on  the  5th  of  October  of  that  year,  an 

order  waa  issued  for  the  performance  of  a  quarantine  of  forty  daysy 

by  all  vessdSy  persons  and  goodsy  coming  from  Dantzic,  or.  other 

ports  of  royal  and  ducal  Prussia,  or  Fomerania*  (RusseU's  Treau 

pkAi4i)    Upon /this  occasion,  tie  power  qf  apptnatk^  proper 

pktenMr/far  quaraniinei  in  ikeouiports  toasJ^  to  the  discretion  of 

the  offmrs  ^-the  customs :  and  it  was  probably  the  inodnveniencea 

arising  fnam  the  exercise  of  this  authority  that  occasioned  the 

aubject  to  be  brought  into  parliament.  i 

/  u  December  .1780,  the  plague  ra^ng  in  the  Ukvaine  and  Vq1<- 

hilm^  regular  stations,  seren  in  Englimd,  four  in  Scotland,  and 

two  in  Jersey  and  Guernseys  were  ajqwinted  for  the  perfonnance 

of  quarantine.  (RusselF-sTreat.  p.:4s54s.)    :  -    .i 

'  In  July  17S8»  information  having  been  received  of  x  pesdknce. 

having  appeared  on  die  borders  of:  Poland,,  a  quarantine  of  40  days 

was  again  imposed  on  the  ships  of  Dantzic,  Prussia^  andPomeira^ 

stiak    Neither  at  tliis  period^  nor  ia*  1770,  nor  1780^  was  gsaisi 

eatempted,  although,  in  the  two  latter  years,  there  was  an  «t{»Qes8 

e»xemptk>o  in  favor  of  wine  and  oil,  which,  like  grainiace  reckoned 

anuHig  the  articles.na^  susceptible  ^iirfectum*  (Russelfs  Treat,  p. 

457.)    But,  in  consequenoe  of  a  threatened  famine  in  Edinbuigby 

and  a-  memorial  fitmi  tkax  city,  the  restraint  of.  quarantine  was, 

on  this  occasbuy  directed  to  be  taken  off .  all  vessels  laden  soleiy 

with^rain.  . 

At  all  these  periods,  it  wasa  general  rule  of  Council  to  impose 
a  full  quarantme  of  forty  days,  or  to  take  it  off  entirely.  (RjuaseU's 
TiKat.  p^'  4^S.)  In  1770,  upon  the  petition  of  oertatn.merclianti 
of'  Loiiidon,  ttiading  to  Hamburgk  ;and  Bremen^  tbe  reltraiat.  of 
quarantine .  was>  directed  to  be  taken  off  sli^  from  theee  pboesy  wl 
Ndvember^  ;  •   .  - 

•  Advertmg  to  tbe  fluctuadi^:  and  contradictory  ordets  of  tbePrivy 
Council,  in  respect  to.  quarantine^  Dr..  P.  Russell  (p.  4p5S^*<-t467) 
takes  occasion  eepeatedly  to  recommend  theadopticm  of  a.  board  of 
heal&^  according  io  the  cmatom  of  foreign  nations.  ^  The  ofol* 
rantine  act/^  says  he,  <<maricing  the  great  lines  only,  leaves  ibe 
details  and  execution  to:  iHis  Majesty  in  Council ;  whichy  d^Srent 
Jrom  tfte  pmctice  in  niist  dtmrxouMrieSf  .  constitutes  the  otAf 
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boafdof  hes^tbin-Britdia*^  (pJtSS.)  Agaiii:  «  A  bojtrd^  "miaxM 
oidf  basmess  had  been  tlie  regnlaating  of  qoaratitfnesi  "wotdd  in  aU 
probability  have :  proceeded  opM  bettev  infonnaciMi^  would  hare 
beea  bect^  prepared  for  the  Ysorioiaft  eases  diat  present)  and  WouM 
not havetasued  such dnctiiatiag<>rder8/'  (p.  461.)  In  another  ptace 
he  saya:  <<Upoii  the  whole,  dieie  appears  /  reason  for  thitdeiBg^ 
that'M^  mmtagement  of  quarantine  Amid  be  enMtsted  to  a  eowuM 
cf  heaUhf  distinct  /torn  the  Privg  CoundL"  (p;  466.)  And  t 
litdie  farther  r  «<If»  on  jthe  one  hand»  such  a  coundt,  inflexible  ift 
Mrelt^founded  resolttttonsy  would  he  less  accessible  to  pvmte^'Solid^  * 
Cation  ;  on  the  others  th^  merchant  would  know  better  on  mktft 
he  had  t6  depend ;  he  would  be.  leas  disposed  to  speculate  'bf 
wavering  orders,  and  would  have  tess  to.  fear  the  influence  of 
powerful  intevces»ott  obtainmg  unequal  induigeacies.  The  ineti^ 
taUe  hardships  ixpon  commerce,  ia  suspected  times,  would  b6 
common  to  all,  and  would,  nerer  be  imposed  ^but  upon  solid 
presumptions  of  necessity/'  (p.  46?*) 

1  agnse  with  Dr*  RusselLin  considering  the  discretiooary  power 
confened  on  the  Privy  Council  by  tfas  4]uarantiae  *  law,  as  whoBy* 
unoonstitudonal,  and  altogether  improper ;  (p.  505^)  and  {farther 
assert  that  it  would  be  so  wero  die  dangers,  which  it  was  tht 
intention  to.obmte,  real*    But  i  do  not^  byr  any  means^  agtee 
with  him,  diat  this  discretionary  powesi  in  matters  of  quarantine 
could  be  more  safely  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  cound)  of 
health,  or  that  suc^i  board,  composed  of  a^  few  mdividuak  of  infe* 
nor  rank,  would  be  either  more  competent  to  the  duty  to  b6 
pecfbrmed,  or  less  accessHsle  to  the  operation  of  oaduc^  mothres^ 
than  the  Privy  Council  of  the  nation.    Whilst  the  regulation  of  tht 
whole  external  commerce  of  the  country  is^  on  account  of  a  chimera^ 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  tribunal,  it  is  much  better  diat 
the  power,  of  restraint  should  remain  where  it  is^^  than  descend  to 
inferior  hands.    The  two  Russells  (Alexander  and  Patrick,  bro*- 
thexB)  hadi  &om  their  long  residence  in  Turkey,  been  aiicounted 
leading  authorities  upon,  the  subject  of  ^  the  pla^e*    .Bv^  besides 
having  their  lilinds  supet-saturated  with  i3ie  general  ertK>r  of  eon^ 
tegion,  it.  is  i^ite  obvious,  from  what  t  have  afeeady  <piOted  firoM 
dDr.  Pi  Russt^lPa  Treatise^  aa  welLas&om  some  pass^es  of  Dr*  A^ 
Russell's  Lettor  to  Lord  Qsatham,  that  the  establishment  of  i 
hoaxd  of  health  in  London^  subject^  w  medicai  jurisdiction,  was 
an  object  which  they,  had  much  ^  heart.    Tlus  inference  il 
£l^rly jdedudbl^  .from  the  blkmkff  passage  especially:  ''''The 
•ud^leof  the  heahh  oflicers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  ought  JO  be 
ttnder  .the  directbn  of  the  hoard  of  faothh  in  LoodcA,  ooasistmg 
chiefly  :o£  gentlemen/  who<  have  seen  something  of  iquarantine 
Abroad, .  and  mte  Jvmdd^ ie . tmbu^ediytkeir  jmUic  spiriiia  $erve 
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w^ouiMlariet*   -To  these  sbouM 'be  'deddei'z  iseeretary,2Xfd  a 
pkysieian^  to  assist  in  giring  the  proper  directons^  andtoirisit 
^h^  hzzM»it<^%  in  ernes  &femei^encyJ'*{ip*MiO.)    Who  were  the 
persons  in  view  for  secretary  and  pbjrsician  is  very  obvious :  and 
'it  is  equally  evident  that,  with  the  almost  unlimited  discretionary 
poweris  with  which  it  was  in  contemplation  that  they  should  be 
invested^  no  responsibility  could  be  imposed,  which  could  prevent 
ythis  board,  but  p^tticularly  'the  secretary,  and  still  more  the 
physician,  from  engrossing^  in  such  a  case,  an  unlimited  authority 
and  patronage^  amounting  even  to  a  complete  despotism  over  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  commerce  of  Great  Britain.    This  was 
certainly  a  gigantic  project ;  and  had  it  succeeded,  the  boundaries 
pf  <xmtagion  w'ould:  probably  have  been  extended  to  the  Chinese 
and  the  Indian  seas*    But  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Privy 
•Council  to  part  with  any  ishare  of  the  authority  and  patronage^ 
^;i4iich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise,  it  happily  failed* 
The  physician  too,  it  may  be  observed,  was  only  to  visit  the 
'J^azarettos,  incdsesdfemet'gency!    In  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
/thing  else,  in  which  England  hks  aped  the  councils  of  foreign^ 
•^nd.in  general  slavish  nations,  she  has  done  wrong.    We  shall  see 
presendy  that  Dr.  P.  Russell  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
quarantine  regulations  established  in  this  country  in  1800,  and 
afterwards  revised,  and,  with  some  trivialalterations,  confirmed^ 
in  1805*      I 

.  I^  tlie  year  1788,  an  act  was  passed '(^8  Geo*  III,  .cap.  34) 
^Vmore  eiFectually  to  secure  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and  for 
fimending  several  lawis  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs.*'  (Russ; 
p.  581.) 

.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  38th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  some  of  the 
regulations  of  the  26  of  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  for  the  performance  of 
^quarantine,  are  amended.  This  act  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  99.)  was 
intitled,  <<  An  act  to  encourage  the  trade  into  the  Lefant  seas,  by 
providing  a  more  convenient  mode  of  performing  quarantine,  &c.^ 
Jts  particular  object  was  to  authorise  ships  and  vessels,  without  clean 
bills  of  health,  to  proceed  to  England,  and  to  do  quarantine  there, 
instead  of  being  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  perform  it  in  some  of  the 
X'a^arettos  of  the^J^^^iterianean.  Under  the  autbority  of  this 
jact,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
ito  consider  aind  prepare  regulations  of  quarantine  applicable  to  the 
^change  of  circumstances.  This  conimittee  consisted  of  eleven 
members,  G.  Baker,  L.  Pepys,  E.  Gisbome,  A.  S.  Hamond,  Pat* 
JElussell,  Jas.  Johnston,  GiL  Blane,  J.  Robertson  Barclay,  Tho* 
Boone,  £•  Lee,  and  J.  Green  ;  the  first  nine  physicians,  and  the 
'two  last  Levant  merchants.  They  made  a  report  on  the  2d  of 
:AprU.  )  800,  consisting  of  58  pages,  founded  chiefly  on  the  26th 
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Gto*  II.  C.  .6,  the  SSth  of  Geo.  III.  c.  9^,  and  the  quaraotitrt 
xegulations  established  in  the  Mediterranean}  and  particularly  at 
Venice}  as  detailed  in  Howard's  account  of  the  principal  La^a^ 
rettos  of  Europe.  This  quarantine  committee  did  not  think  it 
;necessary.to  enter  into  any  previous  inquiry  into  the  ^validity  of 
,the  4octrine  upon  which,  the  regulations}  which  they  ^ere  called 
upon  to  propose,:  were  to  be  founded.  Taking  their  validity  im^ 
'plicitly  for  granted}  they  promulgated  an  immense  and  anosat 
pernicious  system  upon  an  entirely  imaginary  foundation^  Amongst 
.other  equally  ridiculouS}  but  expensive  regulations}  they  tecomw 
oneuded  (art.  iv.)  that  a  frigate  should  be  fitted  up,  as  an  hospital  ' 
'ship,  at  Standgate  Creek^  with  a  compliment  of  medical  men  ^ 
ralthough,  if  they  had  inquired,  they  would  have  found  that  there 
tare  seldom  any  sick  of  any  disease  amongst  the  crews  of  the  ships 
: detained  in  quarantine ;  and  (art.  v.)  that  a  small  vessel  should 
.he  fitted  up  at  St.  Helen's  Pool  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  ill  of 
.the  plague;  although,  if  they  had  inquired,  they  might  have  a0- 
^certained,  from  custom-house  returns,  that  no  person  had  ever 
arrived, in  any  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  period  of  time,  in. any  port  of 
JEngland,  laboring  under  that  malady,  or  was.  afterwards  seized 
with  it  whilst  in  quarantine}  or  in  the  course  of  expurgating 
goods  in  the  Lazarettos. 

J\fter  the  usual  repetition   and   classification,  upon   grounds 
purely  arbitrary,  of  articles  susceptible  in  the  first  degree,   sufr- 
ceptible  in  the  second  degree,  and  not  susceptible  of  contagion, 
the  committee  conclude  with   the    following   recommendation-: 
^<  The  committee  humbly  beg  leave  therefore  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  your  Lordships,  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  con- 
\6tTuct  (as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be)  a   Lazaret  on  Chetnej^ 
hil],  where  land  has  already  been  purchased  by  government  for 
Nthat  purpose,  upon  a  plan  capable  of  embracing  every  oi^act^  * 
to  which  it  m^y  be  advisable,  for  the  more  expeditious   deter- 
mination of  quarantine  questions  in  general,  to  appoint  a  council, 
:or  board  of  health,  composed  of  competent  persons,  who  should 
correspond  with    all  British   consuls   in  foreign    parts,  and  to 
<whom  all  quarantine   questions  should  be  referred  in  the  first 
instance,  for  their  report  to  the  privy  council;   the  whole  will 
then  form  an  establishment   becoming   the   importance  of  this 
^eat  commercial  country,  and  such  as  will  efFectually  piovide 
iorthe  security  of  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  in 
rregard   to  matters  of  quarantine,  will  place  this  country  in    a 
situation  entirely  independent  of  every  other  state  whatsoever  1 1  P' 

In  conformity  with  this  advice,  an  act  was  passed  (40th.  Geo. 
III.  c.  80) «  for  erecting  a  lazaret  on  Chetney  hill,  in  the  county 
^f  Kent,  and  for  reducing  into  one  act  ^he  lawsirelatin^  to  quarai^ 
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tiQe>aiid  f or  nialdng  farther  pTovisioiM  therem;*'  and  sixty^fiTe 
ibousanid  pounds  were  granted  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for 
cprrvlng  its  provisions  into  efiect. 

.  This  report  bears  marks  of  having  been  principal!  j  the  work- 
manship of  Dr.  Russell^  who,  as  having  what  is  csilled  practiad 
inawledge  of  the  fables  and  traditions  of  Italjr  and  the  Levant,  was, 
as  I  have  said,  deemed  high  authority  on  the  subject*  One  of 
idie  members  (Sir  Lucas  Pepys)  was  for  giving  a  preference  to  the 
jexcellent  Lazaretto  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  our  posses* 
eion,  having  double  waUs  of  thixty  feet  hif^  i  This  proposition, 
.which  is  in  reality  perfectly  ridiculous,  would^  however,  hare 
been  the  least  unwbe,  had  there  been  any  truth  whatever  in  Ae 
doctrine  of  contagion*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Legislature,  thought  proper  to  adc^t  the 
proposition  of  the  quarantine  committee^  respecting  the  building 
jof  a  Liazaretto  on  Chetney  hill,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt 
that,  .which  concerned  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  health. 
This  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  give 
the  staff  of  authority  out  of  their  hands :  it  would  have  been  a 
species  of  polidcal  suicide,  in  so  far  as  that  branch  of  audlority 
was  concerned* 

The  funds  already  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  land 
Lazaretto,  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  establi^meots, 
being  found  insufficient,  a  farther  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
:Was  granted  by  an  act  of  the  44fth  of  Geo  HL  (1804.)  This  conk- 
.pletedlOO,000;. 

On  the  12th  of  March  1805  was  passed  «*  An  act  for  maldng 
furtlier  provision  for  the  effectual  performance  of  quarantine.^ 
/45  Geo.  IIL  cap.  10.)  This  is  the  last  of  the  extraordinary 
laws,  which  have  been  enacted  on  this  extraordinary  subject,  as 
iar  as  relates  to  the  prevention  of  importation.  In  combrmity 
with  this  law,  a  set  ^^  regulations  for  the  performance  of  qu»- 
.rantine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagion  into  this 
Jungdom,  was  promulgated  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  die  5th 
of  April  1805^  which,  with  such  alterations  as  from  time  to 
time  have  to  the  Privy  Council  seemed  expedient,  are  now  in 
force.  But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  legislation,  and  of 
official  Kgulations,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  probably  200,0081. 
upon  a  land  Lazaset,  the  idea  seems  to  be  now  wholly  abandoned  i 
iSot  the  lands  »id  holdings  of  Chetney  hill  were  in  1819,  after  I 
had  .proved  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  before 
a  conumttee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  advertised  for  public  aale^ 
^d  I  have  understood  actoally  sold  for  a  more  trifle.  This  stop- 
page of  expenditure  has  been  one  of  the  ^ood  effects  already  pro- 
duced by  mj  labora.    Su^  how  much  wts^  would  it  h^ve  faceq^ 
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to  have  instkuted  some  inquiry  iiitp  di^  Talidity  of  the  doctrine^ 
upon  which  such  regulations  and  expenditure  were  founded^  l^rfore 
they  were  actually  adopted!     I  make  this  remark)  because  it  ap-* 
pears,  from  some  observations  of  the  board  of  healthy  appointed 
at   this    period,  (1805)  <<  to  consider  and  report  the  measures 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt,  in  case  the  plague  or  other 
infectious  dbease,  attended  with  great  mortality,  AM  pass  the, 
barrier  qf  the  quarantine^  and  actually  appear  amongst  us,''  that 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  doctrines,  which  I 
had  published,  upon  this   subject,^  in  1796^  in  India,  and  which 
had  been  also  republished  in  America,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  .  .<<  In  considering  a  sulgect  of  this  kind^*  says  the  Boardf 
in  their  second  report  to  the  Privy  Council,  *<  it  is  obvious^  that  we 
must  not  risk  the  lives  GfourfelUym-creatiares^  through  a  confidence 
in  am/ speculative  opinions,  'which  want  the  sanction  qf  experience.** 
If  the  board  had  taken  due  pains  to  investigate  the  opinions,  which 
they  represent  as  speculative^  they  could  not  have  avoided  per* 
ceiving   that  they  were,  on  the   contrary,  conclusions  logical^, 
deduced  from  undeniable  premises,  whilst  the  opinions  which  they 
have  chosen  to  take  for  granted,  considering  them  as  founded 
upon  what  they  caU  the  experience,  (meaning  the  practice)  of  ages, 
are  but.  vague  or  baseless  tr^ditions,*^— mere  inventions  of  the  tnfiht 
barbarous  times ;  and  that,  whilst,  by  the  practices  which  they 
recommend,  sickness  and  death  are  variously  multiplied  amongst 
mankind,  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  opposite  doctrines 
would  be  to  decrease  the  ordinary  sickness  and  mortality,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  pestilences  comparatively  trivial  evils.    This 
board  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  A.  S*  Haniond^  F» 
Milms^n,  A^Munro,  Lucas  Pepys,  J.  Huiiter,H.  R.  Reyxiolds,  W» 
^eberden^  }.  N.  Harness,  apd  Jas.  Hervy,  secretary.  Two  of  these^ 
A«  S.  Hamopdj  and  Lucas  Pepvs,  had  been  members  of  the  quaran- 
tine committee  in  1800.  Dr.  Russell  was,  I  believe,  dead.  The  re* 
ports  of  the  bpard  of  health  were  dated  the  SOth  of  April,  and  the 
16th  of  May)  1805.     Their  merits,  according  to  the  plan  which 
I  have  adopted,  fall  to  be  considered  under  the  following  head, 

III. — Measures  for   preventing  the    propagation    or 

SPREADING  OF  PESTILENTIAL  CONTAGION ;  OR  LINE?  OF  CIR- 
,  CUMVALLATlON,  DITCHES,  CORDONS  OF  TROOPS,  SHUTTING  UP 
THE  6ICK  IN  THEIR  HOUSES,  COMPELLING  THEM  TO  LEilVE 
THBIR  HOMES,  IMMURING  THEM  IN  PEST  HOUSES,  AND,  IN  GENE- 
RAL, ALL  MOD&S  OF  SEPARATION,  SECLUSION  AND  RESTRICTION. 

tt  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  little  observable  di^ence  in  the 
mode  of  its  terihiiiation-(that  of  the  plague)  in  cities,  where  plari- 
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fixation  was  practised,  and  wKete  it  was  not.*  Russell's  Treat.  * 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  and  solemnity,  with  which  ' 
masses  of  regulations  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world,  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  a  nonentity,  even  those  who  have^  most,  strongly- 
recommended  them,   are  to  be  found  acknowleging,  in  point  of ' 
fact,  their  inefficiency.      But  in   the  observation  which  I  have 
quoted.  Dr.  Russell  is  quite  wrong.    The  difference  is  both  great- 
aiid  observable  between  cities  where  purification  is  practised,  and  - 
where  it  is  not ;  but  it  is,  ceteris  paribus,  strongly  in  favor  of  those 
places,  where  no  precautions  are  employed  by  public  authorities, . 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  an  imaginary  virus,  and  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  is  either  not  known, 
or  not  believed,  by  the  people,  or  by  the  faculty. 

win  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,"  says  the  same  writer  (Treat, 
p.  478),  "  the  orders  and  regulations  respecting  the  infected,  seem. 
to  have  been  issued  in  royal  proclamations,  or  by  the  municipal- 
officers,  in  towns  J  and  in  the  country,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  j 
but  all  under  the  sanction  of  the  king  in  council.  How  it  was 
managed  in  times  still  more  remote,'*  he  adds,  "  does  not  appear.** 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  ;  for  this  very  sufficient  reason,  that, 
•*  in:  times  still  more  remote,'*  it  ^as  not  managed  at  all.  Tftie 
precautions  of  1582  are,  in  respect  to  England,  the  earliest  we 
find  upon  record ;  and  they  were  not  imperative,  but  simply  recom- 
mendatory. That  year  Deing  a  year  of  plague  in  Londwi,  the 
lord  treasurer  sent  an  order  to  Sir  Thomas  Blanke,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  victualling  houses  that  were^ 
infected,  to  set  up  publicly,  that  all  strangers  resorting  to  London 
might  avoid  setting  up,  or  lodging  at  those  houses  j  and  so  to  do, 
from  two  months  to  two  months.  (City  Remembrancer,  i.  263.) 
This  is  the  first  measure  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  shape  of  an 
official  interference  in  England,  concerning  pestilence,  aspresum- 
^  to  depend  upon  contagion :  and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there 
was  here  no  compulsion,  either  in  respect  to  shutting  up  of  houses, 
or  to  removing  of  persons  supposed  to  be  infected  from  their 
houses,  to  be  sent  to  lazarettos  or  pest  houses.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  simple  warning  to  strangers,  to  avoid  places  supposed  to  be 
infected'}  and  this  appears  to  have  reference,  according  to  the  an- 
cient and  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  to  "  infection"  of  the  air, . 
with  which  contagion  was  never  until  lately  confounded.  It  was 
not  until  1592  that,  by  an  order  in  council,  issued  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, sick  persons  were  ordered  to  be  confined  to  their  houses, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  compulsory  measure  of  the 
kipd.   (Orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1592.) 

Oh  the  30th  of  July  1603,  being  a  year  of  plague  in  London, 
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"an  order  id  cdttncil  Hv^s  issued  hj  Kingi  Jimes  I.'  gainst  th^e^  ittfecx 
tion  of  the  plague^  consisting  of  a  number  of  articleSi  drawn  up 
with  great  care*:  Advice  was  also  published  by  the.  College  of 
Fhysiciansi  ^nd  orders  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermert,  by  di« 
section  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  were  republished  with  very  lit- 
tle variation,  in  the  subsequent  plagues,  in  1625,  1636,  and  1665. 
See  certain  necessary  directions  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  Sun*- 
dry  orders  of  His  Majesty  ;  Select  Statutes,  &c.,  London,  1636, 
An  order  was  also  issued,  in  1603,  by  the  same  monarch,  <^  strict- 
ly  prohibiting  all  ecclesiastics,  and  others,  from^  publishing-  aa 
opinion  that  the  plague  was  not  infectious,  or  that  i^  was  a  vain 
thing  not  to  resoi:t  to  the  infected."     (Orders,  Jac.  !•  Art«  16.) 

In  1604,  the  year  immediately  succeeding,  it  was,  for  the  first 
time,  thought.  pri?per  to  support  the  royial  regulations  by  an  ex^- 
press  statute.  By  this,  statute  it  is  enacted,  « that  if  any  pei^oit 
infected  with  the  plague,-  or  dwelling  in  any  infected  house,  be 
commanded  by  the  mayor,  constable,  or  other  head  officer  of  his 
town,>or  vill,  to  keep  his  house,,  and  shall  venture  to  disobey  it; 
he  may  be  enforced  by  the  watchmen  appointed  on  ^uch  melan^ 
choly  occasions,  to  obey  such  necessary  comihand; :  and  if  any  hurt 
ensue  by  such  enforcement,  the  watchmen  are  thereby  indemnified. 
And  further>  if  such;  person  so.  commanded  to  confine  himseli^ 
goes,  abroad,  and  converses  in  company,  if  he  has  no  plague  sore 
upon  him,  he  shaU  be  punished  as. a  vagabandi  h/  whipping,  and 
be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour :  but,  if  he  has  any  infectious  sof« 
4ipon  him  uncured,  he  then  shall  be  guilty  qfJelonyJ*  Blackst; 
C,om.  vol.  ivvb.  4.  c.  13.  r     :        .     .   .     : 

This  bill  was  passed,  after  some  opposition,  on  tb<3  16thof  June^ 
with  certain  amendments  mad^  by :  the  Lords,  in  exemption  of  the 
Universities.  Its  contifiuance  was  limited  to  the  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  the  following  parliament.  But  by  subsequent 
acts  it  was  further  continued  s  and|  in  the  i6th  of  Charles  I.,  (1640) 
<<^  from  thenceforth  until  some  other  iact  of  parliament  be  mad^ 
touching  its  continuance  x>r.  discontinuance.*' 

In  166)5,  in  October,  the  plague  raging'in  London,  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
a  bill  to  supply  the  defects  of ;  that  of  1604'.  It  passed  the  Com- 
mons. But  amendments  being  made  by  the  Lords,  to  which  the 
Commpns  did  not  think  fit  to  assent,  and  the  session  terminating, 
the  master  dropt,  and  was  never  afterwards  resumed.  Consequently 
the  statute  of  James  I.  respecting  internal  regulations  for  prevent^ 
ing  the  spreading  of  the  infection  of  the  plague,  remained  still  iu 
force. 

On  tlie  subject  of  the  projected  bill,  ia,1665,  several  conferert" 
^es  v^eye  held  between  the  twp  houses  of  parliament.    What  were 
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die  HUitttn  aptRted  in  ditm  doe$n^ appetr  from  die  Jdiimak  of 
the  Commons :  but  fiom  the- ionmals  of  the  Lonlat  we  learn  that 
the  £«tl  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  SOth  of  October)  reported  to  the 
house, « that  the  committee  had  considered  the  bill  for  making 
further  pcoi ision  for  such  as  be  infected  with  the  plague/'  Thrir 
JiOrdships  added  two  provisos,  and  proposed  som^  alterations  and 
amendments,  which  were  offered  to  the  judgment  of  the  house. 
These  provisos  consisted  in  inhibiting  pest  houses  and  burying 
giy>unds.  to  be  stationed  near  the  houses  of  peers,  and  exempting 
peers'  houses  from  being  shut  up  at  the  discretion  of  constables. 
(Russell's  Treat,  p.  589.)  The  Commons  adheribg  to  their  former 
votes,  the  affair  ended.  In  coincidence  with  the  provisos  here 
proposed  by  the  Lords,  Dr.  Mead,  at  a  subsequetit  period,  reconi- 
anended  that  the  rickf  who  might  happen  to  be  infected^  should  be 
tiaQsported  to  their  comUty  kousei^  instead  of  b^g  sent  to  Laza* 
settos ;  as  if  contagion,  did  it  exist,  would  not  as  readily  spread 
Aom  the  rich  as  from  the  poor !  (Mead's  Discourse,  p.  99.)  In  con^ 
formity  with  the  same  principle,  some  modem  functionaries  bave 
considered  it  quite  harmless  that  they  themselves  should  land,  im* 
noediately  upon  arriving  in  port,  from  ships,  of  which  die  crews 
have  been  held  bound  to  perform  quarantine,  as  if  they  had  the 
privilege  of  being  non-condoctors  of  that  contagion,  which  they 
Ama»ne  others  cannot  avoid  propsgadng.  llie  doctrine  of  met 
offigmal  contagionists  at  Trent  was  very  difierent.  They  alleged 
contagion  had  a  stronger  attraction  for  people  of  condition  than  fot 
i9ther  persons.  But  all  these  modificatkms  had  their  partitulat 
purposes  to  serve.  See  also  the  First  Report  of  the  coard  of 
Ibakh  of  18Q5,  p.  131. 

^  The  act  of  Queen  Anne  « to  oblige  ships  coming  from  placed 
tniected  more  efiectually  to  perform  their  quarantine,**  related  to 
t^  prevention  of'  the  importation  of  contagion  from  certain  places 
only»  and  did  not  indude  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  or  com-» 
fKcfaend.  any  internal  regulations  for  preventing  the  spreading  of 
disease.  But  in  January  1721,  under  the  influence  of  the  p«»^ 
cocasioned  by  the  plagne  of  Mamilles,  which  had  just  temiuialed, 
an  act  was  passed,  (7  Geo.  L)  intitled :  «<  An  act  for  repealing 
an  act  ((^en  AnneV)  for  the  better  preventing  the  plague 
iieing;brmgfat  ftom  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland, 
or  i]»  Isles  of  Guernsey,  ftc  &c.|  €md  io  kinder  the  spreading  ^ 
Hg/SxHon/^  This  act  gave  power  to  remove  persons  from  theiif 
habitations,  and  to  make  lines  about  places  supposed  to  be  infected. 
A  petition  against  dieee  clauses  was  presented  by  the  city  of 
Iiondon ;  and,  upon  the  bill,  which  was  introduced  for  their  re** 
jpeai,  being  in  the  first  instance  rejected,  a  spirited  protest  was  en- 
tered on  the  journals  o!  the  Lords,  by  Earl  Cowper,  and  Lordil 
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•fisduurst,  Ndath^  auidi Grefl : -At  lengtiiy  ia  FelbuavymS'^  an 
^st  did  passv  f  epcalbg  iihe  iafoiesaixi  obraset  of  tfae  ac^  of  tbe  Ttir  ttf 
•Geo;  I.p '« in  astnsaek  asT  '(accordxiig  to  the  preantbfe  ef  the-  bitt,} 
:Hthffpcmersvmdmihm-iH0SWteiUhfiedintAew  ofc^in^^ 

ie  very gn0imi8t0  the  Mibjects'^Msiiingd^m**  '  -  ^  .. 

'<  The  aurbitnry  powerof  «fatitting  Bitk'  people  up  is  their  hotiHer^ 
:g»rien  bf  the  aot  of  fomei  I-,  and^duk  of.rdmoving  (henrhjreanii* 
fmlsk>afrom  tiisir  Jubitataons^^  ^conferred  by  die  7tk^  Oedilki 
were  equally  a  yiolsttioB:  ef  the  pvinciplesi  of  pubjie  Sba^i'' and 
f>f  the  British  funslatiuion,  mrfaicb  would  have  been  iinjofltifiabi)^ 
•i£  contagion  ^had  beeii  proved  to  exists  a^d  the^  meanresi  had  been 
ptoveA  to  be  a  remedy.  Such  a  despotiem  no  dvcmnsttinees 
.eould.  justify*  Bu^  to  enact  laws' so^asbitvar]^  withoufipnmoue 
firoof  of  the  existence  of  the  al^gedv  ei'il^  or  cS  the  efficiency  ef 
the  proposed  vemedyi  must.be  admitted  to  be  meet  extnordinavy 
legisbtioD.    '  '   '- 

..Previous  to  l&BB,  several opportunideaoceurred  of  callii^  into 
acdonthe  ohaoocious  clauses  of  the  act  of  James  I.^^tbutnMi^ 
aince  that  period..  By  that  law^  it  was  madbfehaiytB be  found 
abroad  with  an  infectious  (meamng  a  contagious)  acre.  What 
proof  was  required  of  a  sote  being'  ebntagi(SB|s  i  know  not.  Th^ 
CQOStaUes  were,  I  presasne,  in  the  fiist  instance,  to  be  the  }iidgca( 

In  1805,  a  hoAtd  of  heahh  wa^  appcinted^  as -has  beeaal^ 
leady  stated,  in  London^  This  board,  agieedily  :to:  the  instrac^ 
ticna  of  the  privy  council,  pvesented  two  repoct^.  fbuaAod  osfethe 
uaual  assumptions,  dated  the  S0th.of.  Apiil,.and  li5th  of  May,  coin 
sTstiag  of  an  ^outline  of  a  plan^.to  prefient  the.  sprraiUiig . cf 
the  plague,  or  other  contagbua  diseases."  The  'act  of  die  4iSdi 
flf.GeOk  III^  cap.  .10,  and  an  order  i»  council  fcMmdediipon  it^ 
dated  the  5di:of  A^nril  1805,  together  with  thsse  twoaepeetkef 
the  boi^rd  of  health,  are  the  foan&tioaii  of  the  ^regubtitesiof  saaak 
tsoFj  police  now  in  iarce  in  England.  Th^  axe  drawia.  u|>  pimd^ 
pally  after  the  modjel  ef  diose  estaUished  abroad,  of  whkh  as  da* 
seriptuan  will  be  found  ia  Howard's  tf  Account  of  the  PiincipQd 
Lazarettos  of  Eurc^.*'   .  i.       ,        ;     - ,  .    .;: 

But  n^ithi^F  m  the  act  of  the  45th  of  GetKlU^  not  iat  tke  esrdor 
of  cottttcU  of  die  .5th  of  Apyil  .1^05,  nor  in  the  two  vqiorta  of 
the  hoard  of  health,  of  the  SOth  of  April,  .atvi  15th  of  May>  of.  due 
same  yesfr,  is  it  declai^d  that  persons  shall  be  tsdnsn  by  compulima 
fmat  tbeir.homes,  and  shut  up  in  p^st  houses.  The  chmsas^^oii^ 
f erring  diis  unconstitutional,  power,  aa  firsts  introduced  i«  theast 
of  the  7th  bf  Geo.L,  were,  a^Lhxwe  stated,,  repe^d  by  an^aot  of 
the  following  year  ;  and  the  power  only  remained  of  shutting  up 

fersons  affected  in  their  own  houses,  as  conferred  by  the  act' of 
amesl.  (1604.)    Thei  board  of  health  of  1805,  indeed,  report, 
VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLII.        2F 
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that»  ''  after  the  disease  has  spread^  the  number  of  the  sick  ren- 
dering it  impracticable  to  provide  adequately  for  them^  while  they 
are  dispersed  in  different  parts,  or  to  remove  all  the  other  in- 
habitatits  from  every  infected  (meaning  contagioned)  house,  it 
becomes  expedient  to  carry  the  sick,  as  early  as  possible,  to  some 
teiiq;>orary  hospital,  unless  their  situation  in  Itjfe  enable  them  to 
profvidefor  themselves^  without  risk  to  the  public^  in  a  manner  that 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  magistrates"  Besides  the  desperate 
nonsense  of  supposing  riches  to  enable  persons  to  prevent  a  conta- 
gion spreading  from  themselves,  which  would  spread  from  the 
poor,  as  no  Taw  existed  to  authorise  compulsion  in  this  case,  the 
plan  recommended  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  power 
of  removing  sick  persons,  by  compulsion,  from  their  habitations, 
and  of  inmiuring  them  in  hospitals,  or  pest-houses,  granted  by  the 
act  of  the  7th  of  Geo.  I.,  was  a  measure  so  perfectly  odious,  even 
in  ide^,  that  it  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  shortly  afterwards 
repealed.  It  was  never  in  any  instance  acted  upon  in  Great 
Britain,  until  it  was  revived,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  by  the  act  of 
the  58th  of  Geo.  III.,  cap.  47,  in  the  year  1818.  To  justify  such 
a  law,  it  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  that  pestilence  should 
be  proved  to  be  propagated  by  means  of  a  specific  contagion :  it 
would  be  further  necessary  to  show,  that  all  diseases  so  propa- 
gated are  necessarily  fatal.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  law  for 
die  establishment  oi  fever  hospitals,  &c.  in  Ireland,  I  explained  at 
considerable  length,  to  the  various  authorities  engaged  in  the 
investigation,  the  mischievous  nature  of  such  an  enactment,  and 
did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  preposterous  bill 
from  passing  into  a  law.  The  event  has  confirmed  the  correctness 
of  my  reasoning.  The  failure  was  complete.  In  the  hope  that  the 
authors  of  this  absurd  and  destructive  measure  are  now  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  it,  that  they  will  themselves  be  the  first  to  propose  its 
repeal,  I  sihall  at  present  abstain  from  all  comment  which  might 
be  superfluous  upon  so  disagreeable  a  subject ;  merely  observing, 
that,  notwithstanding  repeated,  and  urgent,  and  well-founded  re- 
monstrances on  my  part,  this  law,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  like  all 
its  predecessors,  was  passed  without  any  previous  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  remedy.  Its  existence 
was  taken  for  granted,  on  an  authority  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  was  also  assumed.*  On  faith  alone,  have  these  regulations 
of  quarantine  or  sanitary  laws,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years, 
been  allowed,  under  various  hiodifications,  to  rest. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  xra,  at  which  the  validity  of  the 

■  The  authority  of  the  ancients.  See  my  '^  Eeasons  for  concluding  that 
the  doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
AucientSy  &c.*'  publislied  in  the  London  Medical  Repository  for  February 
and  March  I8t3, 
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doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  Was,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  theworld,  even  partially  subnnitted  to  a  formal,  although 
a  delusivej  investigation.     Upon  my  return  from  Constantinople^ 
in  January  1816,  after  having,  by  actual  experiment,  obtuned 
practical  confirmation  in  what  has  vulgarly  and  improperly  been 
termed  «« the  Plague  of  the  Levant,**  of  the  validity  of  my  previous 
theoretical  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion, I  entered  into  correspondence  with,  and  made  reports 
upon  die  subject  of  my  researches,  to  various  branches  of  the  ad^ 
ministration.    This  correspondence  led  to  a  reference  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  researches,  by  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  1818;    and  their   reports  not  being  considered 
decisive  of  the  question,  the  subject  was,  early  in  1819,  referred 
to  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  shall  here 
consider  only  such  parts  of  the  reports  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians to  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  that  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  relate  more  immediately  to  the  Quarantine 
or  Sanitary  laws.    On  this  subject,  the  College  report,  March  31, 
.1818:  "The  doctrine  of  contagion  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly 
*  unshaken*  by  any  argument  which  Dr.  Maclean  has  advanced ; 
at  the  same  time  *me  think  it  probable  that  some  of  the  personal 
restrictions  enforced  in  the  establishments  for  quarantiney  might  be 
modified^  without  risk  to  the  public  safety.*'    Here  the  two  limbs 
of  the  same  short  sentence  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other.    If  the  doctrine  of  contagion  were  confirmed,  and  if  the 
usual  sanitary  precautions  were  justifiable  and  efficient,  it  could 
not  possibly  happen  that  these  precautions  ^^  might  be  modified,"  by 
which  the  college  doubtless  mean  being  mitigated,  <<  without  risk 
to  the  public  safety.'*    On  the  contrary,  did  the  public  safety  in 
any  degree  depend  upon  the  precautions  in  question,  they  could 
not  be  too  rigidly  enforced ;  and  in  such  case,  instead  of  being 
modified,  they^  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  strict- 
ness of  which  they  are  susceptible.    This  glaring  inconsistency  of 
the  College  renders  their  opinion  on  this  point  of  no  value.     In 
another  place,  I  shall  more  particularly  point  out  the  invalidity 
and  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  unfairness  of  their  reply  to  the  Privy 
Council,  concerning  my  work  on  epidemic  diseases,  as  it  respects 
the  main  question  of  contagion  ;  intending  to  confine  myself  here 
to  what  strictly  relates  to  the  quarantine  laws. 

The  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inform  us, 
that  « they  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  as  not  falling  within  the 
icope  of  inquiry  to  which  they  have  been  directed'*  (Report,  4th 
July  1819).  This  seems  a  very  inexplicable  conclusion.  Con- 
sidering that  the  College,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  had  declared 
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themselves  of  opinion  that  these  regulations  might  be  modified 
<«  without  ridk  to  the  public  safety^*  and   diat   the    individual 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Commftteei  who  expressed  any  opinion 
cm  the  sul^ect,  were  equally  favorable  to  a  nritigation  of  diem  5 
and  more  especially,  since,  as  I  ^hall  presently  didw,  some  part  c^ 
the  evidence  adduced  would  have  Justified,  or  rather  re^iiired,  fbe 
slbolition  of  quarantine  in  England,  as  far  as  regards  our  inter* 
course  with  Turkey,  even  if  the  plague  of  that  country  were  un- 
doubtedly propagated  by  a  specific  virus;  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  seeing  that  to  ascertain  the  validity  or  non-validity, 
of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  the  plague,  could  have  legislatively 
no  result,  excepting  as  it  might  affect  the  regulations  of  quarantine  ; 
it  cannot  but  be  deemed  extraordinary  that  the  Committee  should 
liave  regarded  these  regulations  <*  as  not  falling  within  the  scope 
of  inquiry  to  which  they  had  been  directed."    For  what  other 
purpose  was  the  Committee  instituted?  Surely  it  could  not  have 
been  for  the  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity  that  they  were  to 
occupy  nearly  a  whole  session  in  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  the 
dioctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague.    Legislatively,  what  possible 
result  could  such  an  inquiry  have,  besides  the  confirmation,  modi- 
fication, or  abolition  of  quarantine  regulatidns  ?  Had  the  Com- 
inittee,  according  to  their  ideas  of  evidence,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
cpinions  of  all  or  a  great  majority  of  the  physicians  examined^ 
found  tiie  proofs  against  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  plague  to 
be  conclusive,  would  they  not  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  'have  recommended  that  the  quarantine  laws  should  b^ 
immediately  abolished,  as  fair  as  related  to  intercourse  with  the 
Levant  ?  Had  it,  on  the  other  hand,  been  proved  upon  evidence 
equsdly  satisfactory,  not  only  that  a  specific  virus  is  the  cause  dF 
p^agiie^  but  that  that  virus  is  of  a  nature  much  more  active,  pene* 
trating,  and  diflnisive^  than  it  has  hitherto  b^en  represented,  or 
imagined^  by  any  of  its  partisans,  would  they  not  Iiave  thought  it 
theit  duty  to  have  recommended  to  the  legislature  to  direct  an  in- 
creased activity  and  extension  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  measures  of 
precaution— mor^ttTa/b  and  higher ^  to  shut  out  larks  ?  Or,  if  what 
the  Committee  have  chosen  to  consider  as  the  prevaifing  doctrine 
iiad  been  found  to  be  correct,  and  if  the  virtis  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion had  been  ascertained  to  have  precisely  the  properties  which 
have  been  attributed  to  it,  would  they  not  have  been  bound  to 
declare  tiiat  the  existing  quarantine  regulations  ought,  as  the  best 
possible  code,  to  be  faithfully  and  exacdy  maintained  i  Or,  again, 
facts  being  adduced,  proving  that,  even  did  contagion  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  quarantine  would,  in 
respect  to  that  disease,  still  be  without  an  object  in  Enriand,  was 
it  not  their  duty^  as  far  as  regards  our  intercourse  with  Turkey, 
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to  have  recommended  the  abolition  of  sanitary  restrictioiis  in  this 
country  ? 

Thiis^  tfaen^  it  ia  evident»  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  terms,  of 
their  rejKMrty  not  only  jdiat  the  nature  and  application  of  the  quoi-^ 
xantine  iregu&tions  did  <^  fall  within  the  scope  of  inquiry,"  to 
which  the  Committee  must  have  been  directed;  but  that  they^ 
ccmstituted  precisely  what  ought  to  have  been  its  principal  object. 
Considered  in  a  ww  to  legislation,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  piooi 
of  the  existence  or  nmi-existence  of  conts^ion,  in  the  plague,  can 
be  no  otherwise  of  consequence  than  as  it  regards  sanitary  regu<^ 
lations.  No  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  that  doctritie  could,  upon 
any  other  principle,  have  any  result.  And  such  seems  to  be  the 
impression  on  the  mmd  of  the  Committee,  when,  in  the  very  same 
sentence  in  which  they  make  the  surprising  declaration  upon 
which.  I  have  been  commenting,,  thd^  go  out  of  their  way  to  exn 
press  their  unqualified  approbation  oi  the  regulations,  of  which 
tliey  had  just  declared  that  <<  the  nature  and  application  did  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  inquiry  to  which  they  had  been  directed ;!' 
<<  but  tke^  see  no  reason  to  question  the  validity  of  the  principles. 
tgMm  "which  such  regidations  appmf  to  have  been  adopted  J' 

I  shall  now  show,  that,  instead  of  this  unqualified  approbation^ 
which,,  according  to  their  own  principles,  the  Committee  were  not 
justified  in  pronouncing,  they  were  bound,  according  to  the  facts^ 
which  were  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  to  have 
recommended  the  abolition  of  quarantine  regulations  in  thia 
country,,  as  far  as  regards  the  intercourse  with  the  Levant,  even 
upon  die  supposition  of  the  existence  of  contagbn  in  the  plague. 

By  the  uniform  silence  of  history,  in  that  case  forming  the  best 
evidence ;  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee ;  and  even  by  official  custom-house  returns, 
it.  stands  confirmed,  that,  in  the  memory  of  man,  not  a  single 
person  has  ever  arrived  in  this  country  laboring  under  the  plague^ 
and  that  not  a  single  case  of  that  disease  has  occurred  amongst 
the  expurg^ors  of  goods  in  the  Lazarettos.  The  Levant  Comi^ 
pany,  in  dieir  printed  orders  to  their  factories  abroad,  assert  that 
the  plague  wa»  never  brought  to  England  by  means  of  their  com^ 
merce.  Sir  James  Porter  (Observations  on  the  Turks,  p.  41.) 
soes  farther.  He  asserts  that  the  plague  was  never  bought  to 
these  kingdoms  immediately  from  Turkey,  without  limitation  to 
the  Levant  Company's  establishments.  This  was  also  confirmed, 
and  brought  down  to  the  year  1819,  by  official  custom-house 
returns  from  the  different  outports,  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of- the  House  of  Commons^ 
dated  July  4,  1819,.  of  which,  the  following  are  extracts:  Rx>- 
cttBsTER.    There  is  not  wy.  isecord  qf  a  i;as/3  of  absolute  plague 
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in  any  bzarette  at  tfaU  port  having  occurred,  from  the  e^arliest 
period  that  can  be  traced,  to  the  present  time.  Portsmouth. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  case  of  absolute  plague  has  ever 
occuff ed  at  this  port>  on  board  any  lazarette.  Falmouth.  The 
officers  at  this  port  are  not  aware  that  any  case  of  what  is  usually 
called  plague,  has  occurred.  Milfobd.  No  case  of  absolute 
plague  has  occurred  at  this  port.  Bristol.  No  instance  is  on 
record  of  absolute  plague  having  occurred  at  this  port»  from  1619 
to  the  present  time.  Liverpool.  The  officers  at  this  port  have 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  plague  having  had  existence  in  any 
lazarette,  or  other  vessel  there.  Hull.  The  officers  at  this  port 
cannot  find  recorded  in  their  books  a  case  of  absolute  plague,  in 
any  lazarette,  during  the  last  200  year$.-*-Tet,  with  all  this  evi- 
dence  staring  them  in  the  face ;  the  Committee  «  see  no  reason 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  principles,  upon  which  such  regu- 
lations (those  of  quarantine)  appear  to  have  been  adopted." 

In  this  matter  there  can  be  no  delusion :  for,  instances  of  plague, 
if  such  had  occurred,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  ostensibly  re<« 
corded.  What  possible  object,  then,  can  quarantine  have  in  Eng- 
land, with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  whether  the 
plague  of  that  country  be,  or  be  not,  contagious  ?  Positively 
none.  If  it  be  not  contagious,  it  cannot  of  course  be  either  ex- 
ported or  imported ;  and,  if  it  be  contagious,  its  non-importation 
during  an  intercourse  of  three  centuries,  ships,  goods,  and  persons 
almost  constantly  arriving  from  pestilential  places,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  incapable  of  being  imported  into  England.  What  farther 
proof  can  be  required  that,  with  respect  to  the  plague  of  the 
Levant,  quarantine  establishments  are,  even  upon  the  supposition 
of  contagion,  superfluous  in  England  ?  Or,  is  it  proposed  that  we 
should  wait  for  three  centuries  more  before  we  determine  the 
experiment  to  be  conclusive  ? — It  is  evident,  then,  according  to 
the  facts  proved  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  Committee  have  not 
done  their  duty,  in  not  recommending  the  abolition  of  quarantbe 
regulations  in  England,  as  far  as  regards  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 
And,  if  other  epidemics  had  been  included  in  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  the  absurdity  of  these 
institutions,  with  respect  to  airof  them,  would  have  been  rendered 
equally  manifest. 

It  being  clear,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
contagion,  in  the  plague,  could  not  legislatively  have  any  other  result 
than  as  its  refutation,  confirmation,  or  elucidation  might  aflFect  the 
regulations  of  quarantine,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  even  if  it 
had  been  founded  on  evidence,  could  not  but  have  been  a  perfect  nul- 
lity, in  as  much  as  it  did  not  state  (for  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
inquire)  whetheri  or  in  what  degree,  these  regulations  were, found 
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to  be  efficient  for  their  professed  object.  That  efficiency,  like  the 
existence  of  contagion  itself,  was  implicitly  taken  for  granted. 
Had  the  plague  been  proved  to  depend  upon  contagion,  as  certainly 
as  the  small  pox,  it  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow  that 
sanitary  restrictions  would  be  efficient  for  preventing  the  intro* 
duction  or  spreading  of  the  malady.  They  are  found,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  history  of  epidemics,  to  be,  in  fact,  wholly  ineffi- 
cient, as  ii;i  reason  they  must  be  inferred  to  be,  for  preventing  the 
propagation  of  pestilence.  Upon  what  grounds,  indeed,  can  pre- 
cautions, which  are  obviously  insufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  diseases,  as  small-pox,  which  are  incapable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  more  than  once,  be  rationally  presumed  to  be  adequate  to 
prevent  diseases,  as  pestilences,  which  are  capable  oF  afiecting  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  even  in  the  same  epidemic,  and  the  same 
season  ?  This  law  of  repetition,  independently  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  proper  causes  of  pestilence  are  sucn  as  are  insusceptible 
of  being  obviated  or  controled  by  any  sanitary  restrictions  whatso- 
ever, render  all  attempts  at  such  methods  of  prevention  something 
much  worse  than  ridiculous.  The  efficiency,  or  non-efficiency  of 
all  such  regulations,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  instead  of 
taking  it  for  granted,  to  have  expressly  inquired  into,  even  if  their 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  contagion  had  been  un- 
doubtedly correct.  That  it  was  the  reverse  of  correct,  I  shall  show 
in  its  proper  place.  With  respect  to  quarantine  establishments, 
even  if  they  had  been  ascertained  by  the  Committee  to  be  effi- 
cient for  their  professed  object,  (that  object  being  ascertained  to 
have  an  existence)  would  it  not  still  have  been  their  duty  to  in- 
quire, whether  thev  were  managed  according  to  strict  principles 
of  economy,  or  whether  they  might  not  be  equally  well,  or  better 
conducted,  at  less  expense,  and  with  fewer  stations ;  or,  if  they 
had  been  proved  to  be  inefficient,  or  pernicious,  to  have  recom- 
mended their  immediate  abolition,  even  if  the  existence  of  conta- 
gion had  been  unequivocally  established  ? — ^Upon  every  imaginable 
grotind,  then,  quarantine  regulations  did  fall  properly,  and  even 
imperatively,  within  the  scope  of  inquiry,  upon  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Committee  to  have  entered,  if  it  was  meant  that 
their  investigation  should  have  any  result. 

What  motives  could  have  induced  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  have  formed  a  series  of  decisions  so  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  so  little  consistent  with  the  evidence  laid  before  them^ 
it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  explam.  By  what  process  of  reason- 
ing persons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  in  the  plague,  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions, 
that  it  is  immaterial,  or  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  ascertain 
whether  the  effects  of  quarantine  reguhtions,  a^  the  immediate 
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conaequence  of  that  doctrine^  be  to  increasit  or  to  diminish  the 
sum  total  of  8icknes&>  miaery^  and  mortality^  incidental  to  epidemic 
disea$ef^  whether  the  immense  sums  annuaUj  employed  for  die 
maintenance  ef  sanitary  establishmeatSy  at  home  and  in  our  oolo^ 
niest  be  a  necessary  or  a  superflttons  expenditure  i  and  whether  the 
perpetual  restr^tSiTexationS}  and  injuries^  which  such  regularions 
occasion  to  commerce^  navigation)  individual  intercoucse^  and  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  be  the  indispensable  results  of  a  salutary 
precaution,  or  the  deleterious  fruit  of  an  imposture  and  chimera,^  I 
confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  and  have  no  inclination 
to  conjecture*  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  shown  that  their 
proceedings  are,  in  point  of  fact,  both  extraordinary  and  unwar* 
raatable. 


SAMiTA&t  Regulations  of  the  Comtivsmtal  Nations  or 

Christendom, 

My  time,  I  trust,  has  been  much  better  employed  than  ia 
tracing  historically  the  progress  of  these  institutions.  They  origi- 
nated, as  I  have  said,  in  the  Venetian  slates,  in  the  16th  century. 
Other  countries  copied  the  regulations  of  Venice.  The  quaran- 
tine laws  of  England,  of  which  I  have  above  given  some  account, 
and  those  of  Spain,  of  the  most  recent  projects  of  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  a  short  analysis,  are  improvements  upon  the  ancient 
codes;  which  entirely  supercedes  the  necessity  of  my  giving  any 
description  of  them.  The  systems  of  Eugland  and  Spain  (which 
latter,  however,  may  now  be  considered  as  abandoned)  are  but  the 
embryo  errors  of  other  nations  grown  to  a  gigantic  stature  \ 
and,  therefore,  in  theif  effects  on  public  prosperity,  great  evils. 
Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  particular  history  of  them  may 
con§ult  Howard's  «  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of 
Europe.** 

Sanitary  Laws  of  Spain. 

In  1821,  a  <<  Project  of  an  original  law  of  public  health,  for  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,"*  in  207  octavo  pages,  was  published  by  a 
commission  of  public  health,  appointed  by  the  Spanish  government, 
in  1820,  being  a  collection  of  all  the  regulations  on  that  subject 
that  have,  since  the  invention  of  pestilential  contagion,  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  various  countries  of  Christendom  j  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts. 
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The  fiiBt  pan  treats  of  the  objects  of  die  service  of  publie 
heakbi  and  the  authority  to  which  it  ought  to  be  entrastecL  Its 
express  objects  are,  <  to  prevent  the  communication  to  the  Spanish 
ikmiinioaSf  in  bodi  hemispheres!  of  the  pestilence  of  the  Levant, 
that  of  America  commonly  called  the  yellow^fever,  and  all  othet 
pestilential  or  contagious  acute  diseases,  which  may  prevail  m 
foreign  countries.'  This  task  is  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
means  of  a  machinery,  not  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicitTf  of 
which  a  general  direction  at  Madrid,  con^sed  of  nine  memoers» 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government,  is  to  form  die 
centre,  or  moving  principle.  Under  these  directors  there  were  to 
be  (juntas  of  heakh/  provincial,  municipal, and  littoral,  through* 
out  me  land.  The  two  latter  were  to  correspond  with  the  pro- 
vincial junta  i  the  provincial  junta  with  the  general  direction }  and 
the  general  direction  with  the  government.  The  municipal  and 
littonil  juntas  were  of  course  to  correspcmd,  on  sanitary  matters, 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation.  No  wonder  that  Sen.  Isturiz,  one 
of  the  deputies  of  Cadiz,  should  have  said,  g^  rejecting  the  project 
of  the  committee  of  the  Cortes,  which  was  very  similar  to  this» 
that  <  it  would  be  establishing  a  sanitary  nation  within  the  Spanish 
nation.'  Here,  employment  at  least  would  be  created  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  people.  In  times  of  pestilence,  it  would  require 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  to  jionduct  the  correspondence 
necessary  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  only.  The 
general  direction  was  of  course  to  have  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  keeper  of  records,  and  other  officers,  to  begin  with; 
besides  establishments,  and  suitable  honors  and  rewards.  This 
part  comprehends  50  articles. 

The    service    of    health  is  divided   into  maritime  and  ter* 

9 

restrial. 

The  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  maritime  service  o£ 
health,  is  divided  into  five  titles*  The  first,  in  thirty  articles, 
conveys,  rules  fo^  exploring  every  acute  foreign  contagion  at  its 
source ;  and  treats  of  bills  of  health,  and  of  infested  or  suspected 
places.  The  second  indicates  the  means  of  <<  observing  and  pur* 
suing  foreign  contagion,  on  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  persons,  or 
goods,  in  which  it  may  be  transported."  It  gives  directions  re^ 
specdng  the  manner  of  keeping  ship's  log  books,  and  explains 
how  clean  bills  of  health  may  become  touched,  and  touched  bills 
suspected ;  and  how  clean,  touched,  and  suspected  bills,  may 
become  foul.  The  third  contains  <  dispositions  and  means  for 
aitaching  and  destroying  every  pestilential  or  dangerous  contagion 
(however  invisible)  which  may  be  conveyed  by  vessels^  persons,  or 
goods,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  ports  of  Spain.'  The  principal  of 
these  means  are  a  Lazaretto  of  the  first  order  at  Mahon,  five  of  the 
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second  order  at  Cadis,  Barcelona,  Ferrol,  Cartbagena,  and  Passa- 
ges, and  a  Lazaretto  of  the  third  order  at  every  other  commercial 
sea-port  town  of  Spain.    This  title  contsdhs  1 14  articles.' 

Title  4  contains  <  precautions  of  sanitary  poKce  to  be  taken 
by  vessels  loading  and  unloading  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  during 
the  Voyage  at  sea/  It  consists  of  S8  articles,  which,  among 
other  matters  of  equal  importance,  supply  directions  for  preventing 
the  embarkation  of  rats,  cock-roaches,  and  other  insects,  and  for 
destroying  them.  It  also  creates  employment  for  the  faculty,  by 
directing  that  every  vessel  having  a  crew  of  sixteen  persons,  must 
carry  a  pupil  in  medicine  and  surgery,  who  has  attended  an  hospi- 
tal at  least  for  one  year ;  and  every  vessel,  having  a  crew  of  thirty 
persons,  a  physician  or  surgeon  of  approved  Latin. 

Title  5,  in  38  articles,  describes  the  penalties  ~to  be  inflicted 
on  the  infractors  of  the  sanitary  maritime  sendee— -fine— -dismissal 
from  employment-T-three  years  hard  labor— death ! 

The  diird  part,  in  8  titles,  treats  of  the  sanitary  terrestrial 
service.  The  first  title,  in  fifty  articles,  contains  <  rules  for  aseer- 
taining  the  appearance  or  existence  of  any  pestilential  malady.' 
Here  we  have  an  enumeration  of  symptoms.  The  second  title 
contains  <  rules  and  measures  for  isolating,  restraining,  and  extin* 
guishing  pestilential  contagion  in  infected  communities,  and  for 
preventing  its  propagation  to  the  healthy.'  It  treats,  in  72  articles, 
of  the  mode  of  isolating,  and  curing  the  sick,  and  of  preserving 
the  healthy ;  of  burying  me  dead,  expurgating  furniture  and  effects^ 
and  purifying  houses ;  of  dispositions  relating  to  persons,  aliments^ 
medicines,  and  police ;  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  propagation 
of  contagion ;  of  the  establishment,  government,  and  operations 
of  Lazarettos  of  observation,  cure,  and  expurgation  \  of  the  rules 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  cordons  of  these,  and  of  infected 
communities ;  and  of  the  expurgation  and  purification  of  those 
communities.     What  labor  to  obviate  a  chimera ! 

Title  S,  in  47  articles,  treats  <  of  Lazarettos  of  observation, 
curcf  and  expurgation  '^  and,  having  brought  the  sanitary  ma- 
chinery to  a  due  degree  of  perfection,  concludes  with  talking  con- 
fidently of  ^extinguishing  the  cruel  scourge  of  pestHentioi  and 
contagious  diseases.^ 

Title  4,  in  42  articles,  contains  '  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
establishment  and  vigilance  of  military  cordons,  in  an  infected 
population.'  Three  lines  of  cordons!  The  French  *  sanitary 
cordon'  of  1821-2,  will  be  immortal. 

Title  5,  in  63  articles,  treats  <  of  the  expurgation  and  purifica- 

'  The  live  LaEarettos  ofthe  second  order  had  been  abandoned  in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  committee  of  pubhc  hsalth  of  the  Cortes  of  182S,  wh^ch  not- 
withstanding was  finally  rejected. 
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tion  of  infected  .communities :'  the  meane^  sur>  fire^  gases^  water, 
and  other  fiuida*  \ 

Title  6»  in  53  articles,  contains  <  precautions  for  keeping  commu- 
nides  in  health  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  infected :' — precau« 
tions  tea  thousand  times  worse  than  any  possible  contagion. 
.   Title  7,  in  32  articles,  treats  of  expenditure. 

Title  8,  in  37  articles,  treats  <  of  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  violators  of  the  terrestrial  sanitary  service :'  fines — dis- 
missal from  employment*— -imprisonment — death ! 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  the  public  health,  or  <  rules  and  pre- 
cautions of  sanitary  policy  in  all  the  communities  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy/  Title  1,  <  Its  objects  and  first  care.'  The  projec- 
tors here  manifest  a  disposition  to  extend  their  care  to  the  regula- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  of  other  public  institutions.  This  head  is 
again  divided  into  urban  and  rural  sanitary  police.  Title  2,  in 
47  articles,  amonst  other  things,  takes  cognizance  of  manufactories. 
Title  3,  in  12  articles,  takes  cognizance  of  canals,  roads,  trees, 
vegetables,  animals,  and  in  general  all  subjects  of  rural  economy. 
Title  4,  in  17  articles,^  treats  of  the  <  means  of  averting  endemic 
and  epidemic  infirmities,  and  of  preventing  the  propagation  of 
regular  and  hereditary  contagions !'  I  must  restrain  myself  from 
the  train  of  observations,  to  which  this  very  curious  title  would 
naturally  give  rise,  or  commenting  on  the  nature  of  the  multifari- 
ous and  delicate  functions  which  it  would  confer  on  the  general 
directors. 

Title  5,  in  36  articles,  lays  down  <  politico-medical  rules  for 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  curing/  It  seems  difficult  to  divine 
the  connexion  of  this  title  with  sanitary  regulations.  But  nothing, 
it  seemst  is  too  great,  or  too  minute  for  the  grasp  of  the  commis- 
sion. Here  they  claim  authority  over  every  department  of  medi- 
cine. 

We  now  come  to  the  animal  creation.  Title  6,  in  31  articles, 
contains  <  precautions  for  preventing  the  communication,  propa- 
gation, and  re-production  of  the  epizooties  or  epidemics  of  animals' 
They  too,  it  seems,  are  contagious :  and  rules  similar  in  principle 
are  to  be  applied  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  species  ! 

Title  7,  in  5  articles,  treats  <  of  the  authority  of  municipalities 
over  the  health  police  of  communities,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  and  provincial  juntas,  and  of  the  general  direction 
of  the  public  health  of  the  Kingdom."  Every  thing  centres  in  the 
general  direction,  under  the  authority  of  the  government.  The 
nine  gentlemen  composing  that  direction  would,  in  eflFect,  have 
an  unlimited  authority — an  unqualified  arbitrary  power — over  t&e 
lives  and  properties  of  the  people.  Such  an  instrument' of  sys- 
tematic despotism  as  these  sanitary  laws  would  afford,  has  perhaps 
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nerer  vet  been  witnessed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Over  zrianh, 
vegetaoles^  and  minerals;  over  manufacturesy  €Cftiimerott  and 
navigation;  over  the  Hves^  liberties  and  properties  of  the  naitib% 
the  inntas  of  health,  the  general  direction,  and  the  mtiMter  of 
the  home  department,  for  the  time  beingf  would  poissfsi  an 
unlimited,  and  undefined  and  capriciovs  authority.  They  would 
possess  the  right  to  kill,  bum  and  destroy,  on  sospieion.  Precauti- 
onary measures  against  a  chimera  would  thus  supersede,  net  only 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  state^  but  eren  the  first  law  oif 
nature* 

I  cannot  but  figure  to  mvself  the  Mirprise  whidi  Bippoemtes 
would  experience,  if  he  could  rise  from  the  gravei  in  coAtenqsiat- 
,  ing  a  machinery  of  this  description,  got  up  for  die  purpose  of 
extinguishing  atmospheric  diseases!  Would  he  not  be  apt  to 
think,  that  persons,  who  could  institute  or  countenance  measures, 
so  completely  destitute  of  reason  and  common  sense,  muatbe  muck 
fitter  for  patients  than  for  physicians  f 

The  preceding  account  of  the  project  of  the  commis^ioii  of 
government,  is  chiefly  extracted  from  my  exposition  to  the  Cortes 
on  the  subject  of  sanitary  laws,  section  x.      The  following  obser^ 
vations  on  the  project  of  the  code  framed  by  Ae  committee  of 
public  health  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  are  extracted  from  a  critique 
on  that  project,  which  was  also  presented  to  the  Cortes,  and  will 
be  found  in  my  «<  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  &c.*'— -The 
commission  of  government,  and  the  committee  of  the  extnier'«> 
dinary  Cortes  of  1821,  had  founded  their  sanitary  codes  on  the 
usual  belief  in  the  existence  of  pestilential  contagion.     But  the 
committee  of  public  health  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  feeling  that 
contagion  was  losing  ground,  determined  to  take  a  much  w;ider 
range,  and  to  assume  a  much  more  extended  object  for  their  code 
of  sanitary  laws.     That  object  they  stated  to  be  **  to  procure  for 
the  people  of  Spain  the  highest  health,  and  for  Spain  the  highest 
salubrity."    But  to  do  this  <<  by  means  of  a  general  direction,  or 
of  any  other  authority,  would  require  of  course,  besides  super-hu<* 
man  intelligence  on  their  part,  the  subjection  to  the  will  of  that 
authority  of  every  agent  in  nature^  capable  of  acting  beneficially 
or  injuriously  on  the  body  of  man,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  order  to^  effect  these  objects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
three  members  of  the  general  direction  (this  committee,  in  their 
project,  reduced  the  original  number  nine  to  three)  should  be 
endowed  both  with  complete  knowledge  of,  and  complete  power 
over,  all  the  elements  of  matters-all  the  operations  of  mind-^all 
remedies — food  of  every  quality— drink  of  every  species— exer- 
cise of  every  kind — all  institutions  public  and  pnvate,  even  that 
of  matrimony  itself — arts — commerce— manufactures— navigation 
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—medicine— -agriculture — the  exact  sciences — and,  in  general, 
every  existing  branch  of  knowledge,  every  public  measure,  and 
every  act,  even  the  most  secret,  of  every  individual.  But  these 
tihree  great  directors,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  almost  infinite 
knowledge  and  power,  which  they  must  be  deemed  to  possess,  in 
order  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  functions  thus  allotted  to  them, 
are  not  to  act,  in  all  cases,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment ;  for  that  might  possibly  be  not  quite  infallible :  but  by 
the  unerring  and  approved  regulations  contained  in  the  400  articles 
cf  the  project  of  the  sanitary  code." 

This  project  could  not  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination. 
Its  discussion  was  first  postponed,  in  June  1822,  to  another  session  ; 
and  upon  its  being  again  presented  and  read  in  the  Extraordinary 
Cortes,  in  October  1822,  it  was  finally  rejected  by  65  votes 
against  48.  The  substance  of  the  debate,  upon  this  occasion, 
will  be  given  in  «  A  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  &c.^  actually 
in  the  press.  A  farther  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  yellow- 
fever  of  the  Peninsula  is  also  expected,  in  a  work  about  to  be 
published,  by  Dr.  O'Halloran,  who  distinguished  himself  by  zeal 
and  intrepidity  in  the  investigation  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  and 
of  which  report  speaks  very  favorably. 

Whether  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive  the  rejected  project 
in  a  modified  form,  or  in  what  manner  the  subject  will  ultimately  be 
disposed  of,  I  have  not  at  present  sufficient  data  to  judge ;  but  I 
feel  confident,  from  the  increasing  knowledge  and  love  of  inquirv, 
which  pervade  Spain,  that  such  of  the  sanitary  laws  as  are  still 
deemed  to  be  in  force,  will  soon  be  formally  repealed ;  or  that 
they  will  fall,  in  consequence  of  their  demonstrated  demerits,  into 
disuse  and  oblivion,  even  if  nothing  more  should  be  done  to  bring 
them  into  dilrepute. 

London,    7,  Salisbury  Sireet,  Strand^  January  3d,  18)3. 
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Would  thou  badst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and  stayed 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  morn, 
I  know  not  whence,  possessed  thee  !    We  bad  then 
Remained  still  happy.  Parad.  Lost,  b.  ix. 


SECOND    EDITION,    WITH     CORRECTIONS. 


LONDON : 


1823. 


[PftEVACB. — ^Tbe  folio wiog  remarks  are  designed  to  apply,  not  so  miicb  to 
the  class  of  Travellers  who  merely  snatch  from  the  toils  ot  abusy  and  anxious 
life  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
scenery  of  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine,  aa  to  those  who  either  dometlkate  them* 
selves  and  their  families  in  foreign  countries,  or  so  protract  their  OmHntmtal 
visits  as  to  aUow  themselves  leisure  to  catch  something  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of 
the  countries  which  they  visit. — ^The  very  simple  andobvious  Cautions  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  without  their  use  to  the  first 
class^pf  Travellers  f  and,  if  so,  the  Author  desires  to  confine  this  little  book 
to  no  class  of  his  felIow-countr3rmen,  buf  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
will  do  him  the  honor  of  perusing  it, — humbly  begging  them  to  pardon  its 
deficiencies,  and  to  assure  themselves  that  they  cannot,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  be  happier  or  better  than  these  few  remarks  are  designed,  under  the 
Blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  render  them.] 


CAUTION,  &G. 

X HE  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  are  such,  at  the  present  moment,  as  to  demand 
the  most  serious  consideration  from  every  well*  wisher  to  his  coun- 
try. Since  the  cessation  of  hostilites,  our  native  land  has  been 
visited  by  a  few  foreigners  of  the  very  highest  distinction,  and  by 
others  of  inferior  ranks ;  but  the  whole  number  of  visitors,  espe- 
cially when  distributed  amongst  the  respective  nations  to  which 
they  belong,  has  not  been  considerable.  The  want  of  money  in 
foreign  countries ;  the  known  expenses  of  English  travelling  ;  the 
wide  difference  between  English  and  continental  tastes  and  man- 
ners ;  our  serious  and  sqmewhat  haughty  national  demeanour  ; 
our  indisposition  to  converse,  upon  our  own  soil  ^specially,  in  any 
language  but  our  own ; — these,  and  various  other  circumstances, 
erect  a  sort  of  barrier  Jietween  ua  and  all'  foreigners  whom  the 
ardor  of  science,  or  love  of  vagrancy,  or  strong  perception  of  the 
excellence  and  elevation  of  the  English  character  do  not  dispose 
to  break  through  every  obstacle.  The  danger,  then,  arising  from 
'  the  influj^  of  foreigners  ipto  our  own  countryj  does  not  appear  to 
be  considerable. 

But^  on  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the  list  of  travellers  from 
this  country  to  various  parts  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
large  beyond  all  previous  culcplatipn.  It  was  stated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  iq  Parliament,  that  more  than  90,000 
persons  had  embarked,  in  litde  more  than  two  years,  from  one  port 
alone^  of  whom  12,700  remained  abroad. 
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Now  tliit  fiuct)  taken  In  «!!  its  beariDgs,  cannot,  1  conceive,  but 
be  regarded  as  likely  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  tb^ 
national  character :  and  our  countrymen^  or  countrywomen,  who 
are  perhaps  on  th^  wing  fojr  a  continental  expedition,  will  forgive 
me,  if,  in  somewhat  of  our  plain,  booie^spun  £nglish  manner,  { 
endeamiMir  in  the  following  remarks  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of 
this  influenee.  We  belong  to  a  great  and  happy  countiry  }  and  this 
greatness  and  hapfMness  we  owe,  not  certainly  to  any  iutercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  but,  next  to  the  blessing  of  a  qierciful 
Providence,  to  our  insular  situation,  to  our  political  constitution, 
and  to  our  religibu&  and  moral  privileges.  It  is  my  wish  to  in^ 
quire,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  planner,  the  measure  of  our  eler 
vation  and  comforts  is  likely  to  be  alSected  by  our  new  circum*- 
stances* 

To  abridge  my  labors,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire 
imto  the  advantages  of  travelling.  However  great  and  numerous 
they  may  be,  they  appear  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Hundreds  em* 
bark  upon  the  strength  of  them  every  week.  'I^hey  are  blazoned 
in  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  complexions ;  they  are  traced  in  ink, 
sketched  in  mezzotuito,  and  painted  in  every  hue  which  colors  the 
gay  banks  of  the  'iurrowy  Rhine.'  No  man,  who  can  either  read 
or  bear,  is  at  the  present  mcmient  likely  either  to  be  ignorant  of 
these  advantages,  or  to  forget  them.  My  endeavour,  therefore,  will 
ratbef  be,  to  call  die  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  following  ques«' 
tions:-*^-*  * 

1;  Whether  our  numerous  travellers  are  of  a  class  likely  to  be 
mucb  influenced  by  the  scenes  they  vi^t  ? 

2.  Whether,  if  so  influenced  themselves,  their  influence  upon  their 
native  country  is  likely  to  foe  considerable  i 

8.  Whether  much  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  actual  state  of 
foreign  ^roimtries  i 

4.  What  is  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  character  of  travel- 
lers is  likely  to  be  affected  ? 

5.  Whether  the  evil,  if  proved  to  exist,  admits  of  any  remedy  ? 

L^t  pot  my  read^s^  however,  be  alarmed  at  this  formidable  cata- 
logue of  topics,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  be  very  brief  on  all  of 
tliem.  And  still  less  let  diem  impute  what  may  be  said,  to  pre- 
sumption, to  narrowness  of  spirit,  to  religious  bigotry,  to  home- 
bred pisejodices,  to  personal  unacqu^intance  with  every  country 
but  my  own,  or  %o  a  headlong  determination  to  condemn  travellers 
of  all  classes,  and  under  all  possible  circumstances.  I  know,  from 
personal  experience,  that  virtue  is  not  conjined  to  that  happy  corner 
of  the  earth  where  we  have  the  happiness  to  dwell.  I  can  conceive 
the  circumstances  where  travelling  may  become  a  positive  duty •  I 
canm  easily  discern  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
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lawful  recreation.  I  wish  not  impertinently  to  scrutiiiise  any  roan's 
principles  of  action,  and  far  less  rashly  to  condemn  them.  But  I 
could  also  wish  eveiy  man,  deeply  and  solemnly^  where  the  very 
highest  interests  are  at  stake,  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his  own 
conduct.  If  it  is  true  that  travelling  has  its  advantages :  it  is  also 
true  that  it  has  its  dangers :  that  these  dangers  are  not  of  ordinary 
dimensions ;  that  every  man  is  not  in  a  state  toencounXer  them ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  encountered  in  a  careless  spirit,  and  withoiii 
an  adequate  motive ;  and  that  it  is  a  primary  duty  at  the  present 
moment  to  take  these  dangers  into .  serious  consideration,  and  4o 
endeavour  to  erect  some  bulwark  against  them.  Proceeding  upon 
these  principles,  may  I  not  hope  for  the  pardon  of  my  readers, 
if  a  few  very  popular  topics  should  be  handled  in  these  remarks 
not  precisely  m  the  courtly  manner  in  which  it  is  now  customary 
to  handle  them? — ^if  I  should  borrow  the  privilege  of  my  country, 
to  call  things,  principles,  and  even  men,  where  the  case  demands  it, 
by  their  just  and  legitimate  titles?  The  times  have  been,:  when 
this  moral  jealousy  of  continental  habits  and  vices  was  neither  rare 
nor  unpopular ;  and  it  is  well,  however  ardently  we  may  desire  -the 
extinction  of  every  bad  feeling  between  ourselves  and  our: neigh- 
bours, to  keep  tliis  spirit  alive.  Sincerely  wishing  the  continental 
powers  every  benefit  which  an  improved  system,  of  thinking 
and  acting  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  them,i  have.no  other 
desire  for  my  own  country  than  that  she  should  be  as  great,  as  good, 
and  as  happy,  as  our  laws,  our  government,  and  our  religion  are 
calculated  to  render  her. 

After  this  preface  I  shall  enter  upon  the  proposed  discussion. 


I.  The  first  question,  then,  which  we  are  to  consider, 
''  Whether  our  numerous  travellers  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
class  likely  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  scenes  and  individuals 
they  visit." 

This  question  I  feel  no  hesitation  to  answer  in  the  aflirmative ; 
and  this  for  tlie  following  reasons : 

In  the  first  place ;  the  great  bulk  of  our  travellers  are  persons 
not  occupied  by  any  specific  object  or  pursuit — persons,  I  may 
say,  in  a  somewat  indolefut,  oscitant,  unoccupied  frame  of  mind. 
A  part  of  them,  at  leasts  are  forced  out  of  their  country  by  rest- 
lessness, by  an  ilUdefiued  curiosity,  by  ennui,  by  the  love  of  dis- 
sipation, by  a  spirit  of  wandering,  by  a  fancied  regard  to  works,  of 
art,  by  the  love  of  novelty,  by  the  all-governing  con9ideration  that 
*<  every  body  travels,"  by  the  superabundance  of  money,  by  the 
fond  persuasion  that  although  in  their  own  country  care  is  found 
usually  to  mingle  a  few  of  her  bitters  with  the  sweets  of  life,  things 
are  managed  better  on  the  Continent,  and  that  sorrow  and  weari« 
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tiiess  Will  not  presume  to  climb  the  bold  mountains  of  Switzerland 
or  darken  the  sweet  valleys  of  Piedmont.     I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  others  are  not  influenced  by  better  and  weightier  considera- 
tions ;  but  persons  such  as  I  have  described  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  motley  groupe. — Now,  of  travellers  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
it  is  not  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  all  others 
the  most  susceptible  of  new  impressions.     The  emigrants  of  other 
days  have  fled  from  religious  persecution,  or  political  tyranny,  or 
revolutionary  madness  and  proscription.;  or  else  they  have  been 
stimulated  to  travel  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  research,  or  commer- 
cial speculation.     But,   in  such  circumstances,   men  ordinarily 
carry  about  with,  them  a   subject  of  thought  and  interest    vast 
enough  to  absorb  the  hearty  to  steel  it  against  new  impressions, 
and  to  attach  it  to  the  habits  of  the  mother  country.     Business 
of  itself  has  a  tendency  to  fortify  the  mind ;  and,  at  least,  leaves 
it  little  leisure  to  be  wrought  upon.     Distress,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
cludes men  from  society,  disenchants  the  world  of  its  attractions^ 
occupies  men  with  their  own  calamities  instead  of  the .  tastes  and 
fiishions  of  others-;  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  shuts  out  all  foreign 
influence.     But  the  indolent,  the  careless,  and  the  mere  lovers  of 
pleasure,  are  apt,  like  a  certain  little  sensitive  animal,  to  take  the 
complexion  of  every  object  which  they  approach.    They  travel,  in 
some  measure,  in  quest  of  excitement ;  and  whatever  excites,  gives 
a  new  impulse,  and  •  often  adds  a  new  feature  to  the  character. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  travellers 
here  noticed,  that  there  is  between  hard  metal  merely  subjected  ta 
a  momentary  grasp,  and  metal  locked  up  in  a  state  of  fusion  in 
the  mould.    The  change  in  the  two  cases  will  be  widely  different. 
And,  thus,  men  deeply  interested  or  occupied  will,  I  conceive,  m 
a  thousand  instances^  return  safely  from  scei^s  where  th^  less  oc- 
cupied would  sastsun  the  most  fatal  injury. 

But,  secondly  f  a  considerable  proportion  of  [our  modem  travel- 
lers 2ire  persons  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  life. — ^Those  who  have  been 
joumeymg  on  the  Continent  have  been  much  struck  with  this  cir- 
cumstance. They  have  found  the  towns,  villages,  mountains,  and 
dells,  crowded  with  the  young  of  both  sexes.  At  one  post  they 
have  met  a  party  of  the  junior  members  of  an  inn  of  court  solacing 
themselves  for  a  winter  of.  professional  expectation  at  home,  by  a 
summer  of  professional  forgetfuhiess  abroad ; — at  another,  a  larger 
party  of  youths  relaxing  from  the  iron  severity  of  university  discipline 
in  the  beams  of  Italian  sun-shine ; — at  another,  a  company  of  young 
ladies  carrying  to  the  cities  of  the  South  attractions  which  we  may 
safely  say  they  would  rarely  have  found,  and  which  we  earnestly 
hope  they  may  not  leave,  in  those  more  relaxed  r^ipns. — Nor  is 
this,  if  an  evil  it  is  to  be  considered,  the  whole  of  the  evil.     Who- 
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ever  enters  the  great  cities  6r  towtis  on  the  Gontiiient,  abd  visits 
the  various  institutions  for  education,  finds  almost  eveky  where  a 
small  company  of  English  boys  and  girls  plunged  into  the  mass  of  it 
French  school  in  such  a  proportion  as  infallibly  to  secore  to  the 
party  who  deserve  least  to  enjoy^it,  all  the  preponderating  influence 
of  numbers  and  authority.  Kow,  can  any  tbmg  be  mor^  formic 
dabte>  to  those  alarmed  at  any  foreign  invasion  of  our  national  cba-» 
racter  i  There  is  a  sort  of  toughness  in  age^  which  often  defied 
inipressiods  of  every  kind.  Hervey  asserts,  that  no  physician  of 
more  than  sis^ty  years  of  age  adopted  his  new  theory  of  the  circula-' 
tion  of  the  blood.  But,  in  youth,  every  avenue  is  open,  and  every 
point  vulnerable.  H6w,  generally  speaking,  can  a  boy  be  expected 
to  endure  the  laugh  of  a  whole ''  institution"  at  bis  country's  ''  pre- 
judices?" How  can  it  be  expected,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  he 
shall  come  back  to  us  v^ithout  having  a  new  image  stamped  Ob  hiiti^ 
after  passing  through  this  foreign  mint  i  How  can  we  hojpe  to 
^urse  up  an  English  spirit  in  these  foreign  cradlea^'Hto  form  our 
youths  to  habits  i)f  thinking  and  acting,  which  few  English  parenta 
would  be  content  to  suirender,  by  arming  them  with  a  set  (rflaSlsa 
i|nd  feelings  the  most  hostile  to  these  habits  ? 

3ut  more  especially  may  we  expnct  the  inilaence  of  modem 
travelling,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  iofilieoce,  to  be  coi»i<)era-» 
bie,  when  we  reflect  that  a  large  proportiiMfi  of  our  travelkrs  are 
ftmalti*     F<vn>erly,  travelling  was  almost  confined  to  our  own 
sex  \  but  iiow«>'>4fid  as  far  4b  the  gratification  of  the  plirty  is  ooi>- 
certied,  ibb  can  be  no  matter  of  surprbe^oo  continenlal  psnrtjr 
is  deemed  complete  unless  a  certain  proportion  of  the  odier  sex 
b«  enlisted  -into  it^     More  will   presently  be  said  of  the  pr^ 
w^  mtture  of  the  influence  likely  to  foe  exerted  <m  the  lejiale 
characiisr :    for  the  present,  let  us  confifne  our  attentiba  to  the 
degree  of  this  influence*    And  as  to  this  point,  it  will  not,  1 
ttust,.  be  deeaaed  an^  calumny  opon  that  portion  of  our  species 
to  niiom  wc  owe  so  large  a  part  of  the  solid  pleaaui«  snd  aidvau** 
tages  «if  Uiie,  to  affirm,  that  females  are,  on  the  wdiole,  inore  su»* 
<>eptiU)e  of  impression  than  males*     It  arises  from  that  tendemeaa 
which  constitutes  one  of  their  peculiar  charms,  that  every  •otgeet 
affec4S  them  more  quickly  and  sensibly ;  that  levery  touch,  as  it 
were,  tells  cki  llieir  softer  sysfceoi*     But  if  so,  iIksi  die  nieosure  off 
foreigin  iofl>iience  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  nttmbar  of  dioae 
mote  teipFCBsible  surfaces  which  are  exposed  to  it. 

Another  reason  for  anticipating  lai^  venihe  ih>m  this  spirit  of 
migration^  is^  that  travtllingis  noi  naaf,  as  formerly^  confined  t0 
per^om  in  ihe  Ugheit  mnks  ^Vfe*  Formerly,  with  the  exception 
of  a  f<&w  merchants,  scancely  any  bat  peraoos  of  sobm  distinotiosi 
and  property  quitted  dieir  own  country,  to  seek  the  jcal  or  $a|^ 
posed  advantages  of  another.  Now,  although  the  Great  travel,  and 
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Ih^t  tK»  a  wider  extent  ,tban  at  any  period  of  our  history,  the  pdb* 
ordinftte  clatees  of  iBOciety  faave  also  paugfat  the  isme  niania  $  and 
there  is  scarcely  anjclmsff  of  persons  in  liiis  realm  who  have  not 
iBeinbers  of  tbetr  own  body  scattered  in  greater  or  less  profusion 
Offer  every  part  of  the  Cootkient.  >\nd  this  wiil^  it  may  be  con* 
ceived^  among  other  causes^  deepen  and  extend  .the  impression  pro^ 
duced  upon  the  nast  of  our  (vaveilers.  Men  of  high  rank,  in 
niany  instances  at  leasts  carry  abroad  with  them  a  spirit  too  lofty 
and  arigtocratical  to  submit  to  the  control  or  to  me  impress  of 
foreign  habits  and  maimeni.  Pride  often  does  the  office  of  a  belter 
principle^  and  prompts  them  rather  to  lead  than  be  led;  rather  to 
communicate  what  is  EiigHsh,  than  to  appropriate  what  is  foreign. 
Bat,  in  the  piQseiit  state  of  things,  men  of  lower  rank  and  inflaencte 
will^in  th«  absence  of  religious  and  moral  principle^  have  little  t6 
sustain  them  against  the  tide  of  foreign  hai^its.  1  hey  will  be  mor'e 
tempted  than  their  6i$a}ted  country meo,  whose  rank  is  their  generdl 
and  ali'-sufficient  passport  to  society^  to  seek  admission  into  foreign 
circles  by  undue  concessions  and  conformity.  They  will  feel  the 
difficttlty  of  exercising  an  authority  in  a  foreign  country,  to  which 
they  could  not  aspire  in  their  own.  They  wilfbe  likely  to  ape  the 
manners  of  the  only  refined  society  into  which  they  have  beeti  ad- 
mittal ;  and  thus  to  bring  back  to  us  tastes  and  vices  which  men 
pF  higher  ranks  woidd  hav^  disdained  to  import.  Men  of  distinc- 
tion wiB;  liko  the  Roman  Emperor  after  his  pretended  victory, 
bring  us  back,  perhaps,  **  shells/'  or  other  harmless  trophies  of  their 
^Expedition;  but  our  middling  classes  will  transplant  to  the  desk 
and  to  the  countiog-house  the  habits  of  those  nobles$e  whose  hoi* 
low  hearts,  and  sceptical  opinions,  have,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
Msisted  to  hurry  on  the  storm  by  which  anarchy  and  irreligion  have 
been  conspiring  to  desolate  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe. 

Thus  much,  then,  fbr  the  measure  of  influence  which  the  present 
9^Xem  of  continental  travelling  may  be  expected  to  produce  oo  the 
characto*  of  tbose  who  travel.  Let  us  turn  to  the  next  question 
wUch  it  was  proposed  to  cocmder*^-i^/z. : 

II.  *'  Whether  these  various  classes  qftra/vellers  are  tikelyto 
exert  any  considerable  influence  on  the  national  character'* 

Here,  again,  I  am  disposed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  to 
assign  the  following  reasons  for  this  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  all  our  travellers  deign  to  return  to  us, 
-^Wben  men  have  fled  from  the  laA  of  persecution  or  tyranny, 
tbey  have  eommoniy  felt  either  no  very  great  wish  to  retam,  or  no 
wry  lively  hopes  of  accomplishing  that  wisL  Now,  in  sudi  cases, 
imy  change  wrought  io  the  babtis  of  emigrants  was  of  importance 
chiefly  to  the  wanderers  themselves,  and  to  the  country  of  their 
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luiopUdn.  Traosplantod  from  therml  of  the  mother  couatrj,  it 
was  of  little  comparative  importance  to  her  what  might  be  the  fruit 
they  should  bear  in  the  laod  to  which  they  were  removed*  But  ia 
our  own  case,  the  bulk  of  our  country meo  leave  us  with  the.fuQeat 
purpose  of  returning.  An  Englishman  doesnot,  under  any  ci»cumr> 
stances,  easily  adopt  the  idea  of  finally  abandoning  the  land  he  so 
dearly  loves.  Even  those  who  are  about  to  seek  their  fortune  at 
the  distance  of ,  a  hemisphere,  fully  calculate  upon  consuming  ia 
this  country  the  fruits  they  have  gathered  in  another.  And  as  for 
our  modem  travellers,  they  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  design 
of  any  long  expatriation*  They  abhor  the  idea  of  not  giving  their 
country  the  full  benefits  of  all  their  foreign  discoveries.  In  the 
oridst  of  their  tour,  they  are  consoling  themselves  for  all  their,  tra- 
velling perplexities,  by  anxiously  anticipating  the  triumphant  moment 
when  they  shall  deposit  upon  their  own  shores  all  the  riches  of  their 
diaries  and  theories,  sights  and  oversights^  apprehensions  and  mis- 
apprehensions. 14  or  can  we  desire  any  change  in  these  feelings 
aud  intentions.  We  love  them  too  much  not  to  wish  them  back, 
even  at  the  expense  of  all  their  importations.  But  this  circum- 
0iance  gives  a  new  feature  to  the  case.  It  is  probable,  that,  except 
for  military  purposes,  so  large  a  body  of  travellers  never,  of  their 
own  good-will,  issued  from  their  own  country  with  a  hearty  purpose 
of  returning  at  no  distant  period.  Soldiers,  indeed,  have  gone  abroad  ; 
but  they  have  often  embarked  only  to  buy  with  their,  blood  the  liber* 
ties  of  their  country ;  and  have  sent  us  back  nothing  but  their  bonea 
to  animate  us,  like  the  skin  of  old  John  Zisca  wrought  into  a  drum, 
to  fresh  struggles  for  the  land  they  loved  so  fondly,  and  defended  so 
well.— -A  few  merchants,  also,  have  gone  abroad,  but  have  sent  us 
back  only  a  dead  stock  of  luxuries  or  comforts,  which  inflicted  no 
further  injury  than  perhaps  a  fit  of  the  gout.  But  our  modem  tra- 
vellers are  not  satisfied  with  such  sifts.  They  meaVi  to  give  ujt  no- 
thing less  than  themselves,  with  all  the  accessions  to  their  original 
character,  with  all  the  ^'ip/enc^MJa  |>6Cca/a/' the  polished  follies  or 
iniquities,  tliey  may  have  collected  m  the  various  courts  of  Europe; 
Having  gone  through  the  wards  of  the  continental  hospital,  they 
hasten  back  to  let  loose  this  **  nova  cokors  febrium-'  to  do  its  work 
upon  the  national  constitution. 

But,  next,  in  order  to  estimate  the  probable  influence  of  these 
travellers  upon  the  national  character,  let  us  touch  once  more  upon 
their  various  ranks  and  circumstances. 

Some,  we  have  seen,  belong  to  a  class  who  are  for  the  most  part 
indolent  and  unoccupied.  From  them,  unless  a  continental  journey, 
by  reducing  them  to  absolute  poverty,  should  invest  them  on  a  sud- 
den with  new,  and  extraordinary  energies,  little  is  to  be  feared; 
Should  they  be  so  changed  a«  to  begin  to  exert  any  influence  upon 
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ethers,  none  ^Ui  be  inore  a^todished  diaH  tbemselres.  An  idler 
thus*  reused  and  stimutafed,  like  the  tree  in  Virgil, 

*^  Miratilrque  novas  frohdes,  et  non  8ua  poma.'^ 

This  class  of  persons;  unless  so  transformed!  will  be  characterised 
rather  by  receiving  any  form  which  society  may  choose  to  impress 
upoh  them,  than  by  stamping  it  with  their  own  seal. 

Another  class  of  travellers,  to  whom  we  have  adverted,  was  the 
young, — ^These,  if  possessed  of  little  influence  now,  will  soon  escape 
from  the  inefficiency  of  youth,  and  will  influence  the  circles  in 
which  they  move  in  proportion  to  jtheir  rank  and  attainments ;  and 
it  will  be  no  feult  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  many  of  them,  if 
the  whole  of  their  prepossessions  are  not  opposed  to  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  their  country ;  if  the  reminiscencies  of  their  earliest, 
and  perhaps  happiest  years,  do  not  associate  themselves  with 
foreign  manners  so  as  to  leave  them  no  taste  for  what  is  purely 
British. 

A  third  class,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  were  females.  And 
when  their  just  and  natural  ascendancy  in  refined  society  is  consi- 
dered, every  change  in  their  habits  and  manners  must  be  contempla- 
ted with  deep  solicitude.  The  extent  of  the  control  exercised  by 
the  fetoale  sex  on  national  manners,  few,  I  conceive,  will  be  dis- 
posed either  to  question,  or,  in  the  present  state  of  our  own  country,  ' 
to  regret.  While  this  mild  authority  is  chiefly  exercised  in  soften* 
ihg  the  manners  and  quickening  the  sensibilities  of  man — in  lessen- 
ing our  sorrows  and  doubling  our  joys — checking  our  too  feverish 
piorsuit  of  worldly  objects,  and  winning  us  back  to  the  quiet  charms 
of  domestic  life — who  would  be  disposed  to  break  a  single  link  of 
bis  silken  chain  i  And,  still  more,  when  this  ascendancy  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  case  of  thobe  females  who  are  living  under  the  deep 
and  abiding  influence  of  religion,  in  taming  down  the  fiercer  pas- 
sions and  more  turbulent  humors  of  man — in  prompting  us  to 
acts  of  benevolence — ^in  discovering  to  us  the  worth  of  religion  by 
displaying  its  fruits  in  our  own  family — in  exhibiting  all  that  is  good, 
in  alliance  with  all  that  is  tender  and  interesting  and  lovely — in 
supplying  to  us  an  example  of  humility — in  showing  us  the  effect 
of  prayer,  and  the.  value  of  a  deep  and  intimate  union  with  God ; — 
who  is  there  that  would  not  consider  the  overthrow*  of  this  gentle 
dominion  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  personal  im- 
provement and  domestic  happiness  i  Nor  is  the  exercise  of  this 
mild  and  persuasive  power,  this  despotism  of  affection,  by  any 
means  rare.  Without  giving  in  to  the  coarse  and  vulgar  sayings 
upon  this  topic,  it  must  be  admitted,  both  that  it  exists,  and  that, 
in  our  ow*n  state  of  society  at  least,  it  is  possessed  to  a  wider  ex- 
tent than  it  is  deserved.    Any  change,  therefore,  in  the  character  of 
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tbose  \Tho  to  siicfa  an  extend  ^v^  the  time  mod  e<etil^}extiNi  to  •ede» 
ty,  must  be  attended  with  large  results  to  ibeBatioalil  charaeten 

But^  lastly,  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  body  of  modem  travel- 
lers is  a  heterogeneous  mass^  composed  of  men  of  all  ranks  anti 
classes  in  society. — In  many  instances^  the  nobleman,  who  by  the 
natural  influence  of  property  commands  with  almost  feudal  author 
rity  the  whole  population  of  his  neighbourhood,  is  studying  for  the 
future  discharge  of  this  high  function  among  the  enlightened  nobles 
of  Italy  and  Venice!  Country  gentlemen  are  r^earsing  their 
duties  to  their  villagers,  amongst  nations  to  whom  the  charac- 
ter, name,  and  office  of  a  country  gentiemati  is  unknown !— ^Nor 
does  the  evil  terminate  here.  Our  travellers  have^  as  we  have  seeo^ 
been  draughted  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  Lest  any  rank 
of  our  stayers  at  hodie  should  by  any  chance  forfeit  the  peculiar 
benefit  which  springs  from  direct  and  intimate  communication  with 
travelled  persons  of  the  same  rank  of  life,  some  "  vot/ageurs*^  wiH 
be  fouqd  who  occupy  precisely  the  same  level  with  themeelves. 
There  are  nobles  for  the  nobility,  commons  for  the  commonalty, 
clergy  for  the  clergy,  tutors  and  pupils,  painters  and  musicians,  and 
tailors  and  milliners,  and  students  and  apprentices,  and  tradesmen 
and  servants,  all  prepared  to  inoculate  their  respective  classes* 
None  will  have  to  complain  that  he  is  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of 
free  and  confidential  intercourse  with  those  who  have  quitted  tbeiv 
own  country  to  grow  wise  and  good  amidst  the  wonders  of  another. 
We  are  like  a  company  of  men,  each  having  hold  of  some  link  of  an 
electric  chain :  all  touch  it,  higher  or  lower,  and  all,  whether  for 
their  benefit  or  injury  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen,  must  expect  to  feel 
the  shock. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  ttiat  the  control  exeff^ised  by  the 
travelled  over  the  untravelled,  will  be  strengthened  by  agreat^arie^ 
ty  of  causes.  There  is  an  universal  disposition  in  ottr  nature  to  con* 
sider  men  wise  in  proportion  to  what  tbey  have  seen;  to  esteem 
what  is  <^  unknown,  magnificent ;"  and  especially  to  admire  othem 
^or  attainments  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  There  is  also 
a  certain  ease,  and  polish,  and  security  of  pleasing,  communicatsd 
by  intercourse  with  varied  society,  and  especially  with  society  of 
the  higher  classes,  which  will  often  invest  those  possessed  of  it 
with  very  unmerited  authority.  Who  will  presume  to  cUspute  with 
those  on  the  results  of  infidefity,  who  have  themselves  measured 
them  in  the  Louvre  or  the  Thuilleries  i  Who  will  rashly  pretend 
to  canvass  the  evils  of  Popery  with  a  disputant  tiiat  has  hiBAself 
conversed  with  Cardinals,  heard  Grand  Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  or 
talked  over  the  matter  with  some  picturesque  monk  at  St.  Bar'* 
riard's  i 

Tliere  is,  besides,  one  peculiar  quality,  not  unfrequently  acquired 
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ia  Iralvtllii^  .wkkb  is  of  prodigioos  efficsc]f  iti  all  ranks  of 
€iely:  Imeaiii  thai  species  of  latitiidiiiartanisai  .which  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  lilieralitj.  Let  ate  not  be  concefTed  to  dispute  the 
talne  of  l«al  candDr  and  bberality*  I  would  desire  to  search  for 
the  q>irit  of  candor  and  of  Cbrkitian  charity,  as  for  hid  treasure; 
and  U>  lay  it  upt  ataong  the  choicest  riches  of  our  inheritance*  But, 
'^  decipimur  specie  recti  :'*  there  is  a  species  of  indifference  to  all 
naodes  of  thinking^  believit^i  and  acting,  which  is  a  not  unfrequent 
result  of  joumejiag  amidst  men  of  various  opinions^  and  which  is 
as  £lr  from  Christian  liberality  as  error  is. from  truth.  I  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  consider  this  question  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidnal  thus  UberaUzed :  I  am  flow  speaking  of  its  effects  on  society 
atboote;  and  I  contend^  that  this  latitadindrianism  gives  a  man  ad 
incredible  advantslge  in  society  oter  his  less  easy>  because  more 
orthodoxy  brother*  Such  a  person  can  deal  charitably  with  all 
ppiiNOQS)  because  he  <>ares  for  none*  He  has  no  lew^^minded  par-* 
tiality  fm  oae  mode  of  fakh,  because  he  has  no  regard  to  aiiy^  He 
would  admit  Christ  into  the  Capitol,  because  he  could  admit  J upi^ 
ter  iato  the  Church.  He  can  deal  most  tenderly  with  vice,  be* 
cause  he  dotis  not  contemplate  it  in  aU  its  overwhelming  resuks. 
He  «beB  not  see  it  as  a  Christian  sees  it,  surrounded  with  its  conu^ 
Inerable  victtitis-'^Hoare^  dtseaie^  deaih^  perdition.  Whilst  the  plain^ 
booie^bred^  sincere  Clniatian^  contemplattog  vice  in  the  mirror  of 
Scripture  ftnd  in  the  nesuits  of  experience,  views  it  widi  horror^  com^ 
templates  the  vicious  widi  aUr m  and  with  sorrow^  gives-  sin  its 
proper  name^  and  rebukes  the  vicious  as  the  Master  he  serves 
wdiild  have  rebuked  them ;  these  more  generOos  spirits  allow  theaoM 
selves  in  no  such  austerities ;  they  have  soft  names  and  elegant 
iqiologies  for  every  thing*.  Bnt  be  it  observed^  this  sporious  libe« 
rality  will  be  aJmostsure  to  win  the  day^  in  the  eyes  of  an  untbink** 
ing  world,  against  serions  orthodoxy ;  and  travelled  scepticism  will 
wear  the  honors  wbicb  Ot^st  to  be  yielded  to  Christian  firmness 
and  consistency. 

Havmg  tbns  endeavoured  to  sbow  that  the  inilusoce  of  foreign 
travelling  will  be  considerable,  both  as  respects  the  travellers 
tfaelneelves  and  the  country  from  wbkh  they  have  emigrated^  I  go 
on  to  inquire^^ 

IIL  **  What  the  red  nature  of  this  influence  is  likely  to  be.'' 
Before  entering  upon  flus  discussion,  I  must  observe,  that  it 
wonld  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  these  observations,  if  the 
survey  were  to  be  extended  to  all  the  nalsons  of  the  Continent.  Aa 
Fmtioe,  therefore,  is  the  nearest  of  those  countries  ;  as  it  will  be 
visited  by  an  infinitely  larger  nnnsber  of  persons  than  wiU  visit  any 
other  country ;  as  its  .probably  iniuence  upon  our  own  manners 
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and  principles  will  bear  a  propoitibn  to  the  number  of  sucb  viai- 
tors;  as  the  evil  thrown  over  many  of  its  enorHiities^irso  idexter- 
ously  woven  as  apparently  to  deceive  the  eye  even  of  some  keen 
examiners;  I  shall  cbiefly  cohiiuethis  inquiry  to  the  actual  slate  of 
France.  And  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  notice  only  a  few  main' 
featores  of  the  case ;  arranging  what  I  have  to  my  under  the  beads 
of  Manners  and  Religion.  ,        t 

Under  the  bead  of  Manners,  may  be  classed  that  spirit  of  trifling 
by  which  the  French,  as  a  people,  are  so  eminently  characterized^ 
Voltaire  has  left  many  mischievous  l^acies  to  his  country ;  blit, 
perhaps,  none  which  is  at  once  a  greater  evil  in  itself,  and  will  do 
more  to  perpetuate  every  other  evil,  than  the  spirit  of  universal' 
badinage  and  trifling.  To  laugh,  is  witti  him  the  great  business  of 
life.  In  securing  materials  for  laughter,  he  lavishes  all  the  powers 
of  his  genius,  and  imniolates  truth,  decency,  and  religion.  If  be 
begins  by  reasoning,  he  ends  with  a  joke.  Submit  to  bisargumoits; 
and  he  laughs  at  you :  push  him  by  your  own  argument,  and  he  es-^ 
capes  by  laughing  at  himself  and  you.  He  has  been  termed^  iii 
imitation  of  the  witticism*  upon  our  countryman.  Goldsifiith;  who  was 
once  called  an  **  inspired  idiot''-<-the  ^'  inspired  monkey :"  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  many  features,  and  especially  this  of 
everlasting  grimace,  which  would  justify  such  a  classification.  Had 
this  quality,  however,  been  confined  to  himself,  we  might  have  been 
satisned  to  grieve  over  the  loss  and  perversion  of  bis  extraordinaryi 
powers  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  has  diffused  itself  over  tf 
vast  proportion  of  his  countrymen.  A  Frenchman  is  rarely  serious 
for  a  length  of  time  about  any  thing.  He  trifles  alike  widt  all  sub- 
jects— with  the  most  serious  questions  in  politics,  and  the. most 
awful  topics  of  religion.  Chemists  have  succeeded  in  reducing!tfae- 
most  sc^id  substances  to  gasses:  and  the  most  substantial  truths 
attenuate  into  '<  trifles  light  as  air,''  in  the  grasp  of  this  extraor^ 
dinary  people.  But  cwl  any  habit  of  mind  be  at  once  more  conta- 
gious and  destructive  of  all  that  is  manly  and  great  i  Sesieca  says,* 
.'^quicquid  est  boni  moris  extinguimus  levitate"  Lord  Bacon 
maintained,  that  no  majesty  of  character  could  be'  combined  with  a 
light  and  trifling  spirit.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  undue  leaning  to  superstition,  or  disregard  to  philosophy^' 
considers  the  introduction  of  a  more  serious  temper  into  the  soutk 
of  Europe  by  the  northern  barbarians,  to  have  been  more  than  a 
compensation  for  all  the  evils  inflicted  by  them.  And,  in  truth, 
real  greatness  or  goodness  never  long  survive  the  ionpregnation  of 
the  mind  with  a  love  of  triflii^  and  persiflage.  Those  great  topics 
upon  which  our  highest  duties  and  destinies  are  suspended,  refuse 
to  be  approached  except  with  the  decent  homage  of  a  thouglitfiil 
and  reverend  mind. — Now,  in  this  particular  has  consisted  as  yet 
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one  of  the  mttiii  distioctiont  between  ourseWea  and  the  French  nk^ 
tion.  •  They  account  us  a  grave  people;  a  nation  of  shop-keepers  ; 
bosy,  thoi^htfuly  serious; — and  we  admit  the  charge,  but  contend 
that  these  very  qualities  constitute  the*  elements  of  oar  moral  and 
nstional  greatness*  Let  .our  commmiion  with  that  ilU&tedcoun- 
tiy  be  sensibly  increased  ;  let  our  vagrants  be  mixed  up  a  little  more 
in  its  dense  population  ;  let  the  two  nations  come  into  closer  con- 
tact; and  this  distinction  will  soon  melt  away ,  and  we,  with  a  little 
p^ctice^  become  as  arrant  triflers  as  our  neighbours.  Nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  changes  as  extensive  as  this,  in  national  manners  and 
character^  are  either  impossible  or  uncommon^  France  herself  pass- 
ed^ almost  by  a  leap,  from  a  state  of  abject  political  submission  to  a 
slate  of  the  most  unbridled  anarchy.  Spain,  formerly  the  most  en- 
terprising and  quixotic  of  nations,  surrendered  all  her  grand  quali- 
ties to  a  single  satirist.  And>  under  new  circumstances,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  nation  may  soon  undergo  this  sort  of  transfor- 
mation, and  exhibit  only  the  relics  of  her  former  self — the  *^  Magni 
nominis  umbra  " 

£•  A  second  quality,  which  may  be  ranged  tmder  this  head,  is 
vanity. — Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  nation  ever 
discovered  the  same  portion  of  self-conceit  and  the  same  love  of 
display  with  the  French.  Every  other  feature  in  the  national  cha- 
racter seems  to  exist  in  combination  with  this.  It  accompaniea 
them  into  courts  and  senates,  into  the  field  of  battle  and  the  shades 
of  retirement:  it  equally  dives  with  the  /loiWrJe  into  her  cellar, 
and  squeezes  with  the  minister  into  the  crowds  of  his  levee.  The 
beggar  in  the  street  knows  so  well  the  constitution  of  his  coun«; . 
frymen,  diat  he  flatters  while  he  begs.  The  preacher  flatters,  while 
he  rebukes ;  so  that  even  the  sermons  of  Massillon  and  Bourda- 
loue  present  a  sort  of  chequered  exhibition  of  stern  reproof  and 
the  most  revolting  sycophancy.— Thus,  also,  ia  military  matters. 
Bonaparte  governed  the  nation  by  cajoling  its  vanity.  Even  now, 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  Frenchman  thai  their  armies,  in  the  late 
conflict,  have  sustained  any  defeat ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  pic- 
ture in  Paris,  of  a  grenadier  keeping  the  allied  armies  in  check  by 
the  mere  terrors  of  his  countenance.  But  it  is.  needless  to  esta- 
blish a  charge  against  the  French,  the  justice  of  which  none  will 
deny.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  an  essay  such  as  this,  to  attempt  any 
enumeration  of  the  evils  of  vanity,  either  to  nations  or  individuals. 
I  will  rather  direct  my  readers  to  a  masterly  writer,  who  has  the 
merit  of  first  exhibiting  vanity  in  its  true  size  and  colors,  and 
surrounded  with  it9  proper  consequences. 

'*  Vanity,"  he  says,  '*  when  disappointed,  (and  it  is.  often,  disap- 
pointed,) is  exasperated  into  malignity,  and  corrupted  into  envy. 
In  this  stage  the  vain  man  commences  a  determined  misanthropist. 
He  detests  that  excellence  which   he  cannot  reach.     He  detests 
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kis  ftpecies^ .  tod  longs  to  b^  vevefigod  for  diQ.  unpafdoaable 
injustice  he  has  siuftaioed  in  liieir  iofensibility  to  bi^tinerits.  H« 
lives  upon  tbe  calaouties  of  tbe  world ;  the  vices  qnd  miseries  of 
men  are  his  element  and  bis  food.  Virtue^  talent^y  and  genius, 
are  his  natural  enemies,  which  he  persecutes  with  inline* 
tive  eagerness,  and  nnfelenlixig  hostility.  There  arenrbo  donbt 
the  existence  of  such. a  disposition;  but.it  certainly  issues  out  of 
the  dregs  of  disappointed  vanity :  a  disease  which  taints  and  vitiatea 
the  whole  character  wherever  it  prevails*  It  forms  the  heart  to 
such  a  profound  indifference  to  the  wdfare  of  others,  that  what** 
ever  appearances  be  may  assume,  or  however  wide  the  circle  of 
his  seeming  virtues  may  estend,  you  will  infallibly  find  the  vain 
man  is  his  own  centre.  Attentive  only  to  himself^  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  instead  of  feeling  ten- 
derness for  his  fellow-creatures  as  members  of  the  same  faouly, 
as  beings  with  whom  he  is  appointed  to  act,  to  soffer,  and  to 
sympatbize ;  be  considers  life  as  a  stage  on  which  he  is  pcfformiog 
a  part,  and  mankind  in  no  other  light  than  spectatota.  .  Whetb^ 
he  amiles  or  frowns,  whether  his  path  is  adorned  with  the  raya  of 
beneficence,  or  his  steps  are  dyed  in  blood,  an  attention  to  self  is 
the  spring  of  every  movement,  and  tbe  motive  to  which  e^ery  action 
is  referred.  His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  tbeir  worthy  by 
losing  all  that  is  simple,  genuine^  a«d  natural :  they  are  even  press- 
ed isito  the  service  of  vanity,  and  become  the  means  of  enlarging 
its  power,  Tbe  truly  good  man  is  jealous  over  hipas^  lest  the 
notoriety  of  his  best  actions,  by  blending  itself  with  their  motive^ 
should  diminish  their  value;  the  vain  man  performs  the  same  ac- 
tions for  the.  sake  of  that  notoriety.  The  good  man  .quietly  dis- 
charges bit  duty,  and  shuns  ostentation;  the  vain  nifin  considers 
every  good  deed  lost  that  is  not  pubticly  displayed.  The  one  is 
intent  upon  realities,  the  other  upon  «en)blanees :  the  one  aims  to 
be  virtuous,  the  other  to  appemr  so."' 

^^  The  same  restless  and  eager  va&ily  which  disturbs  a  family^  when 
it  is  permitted  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  mingle  with  political  af- 
fairs, <listracts  a  kingdom;  infusing  into  those  entrusted  wkh  the 
enaction  of  laws  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation  and  daring  empiricism, 
a  disdain  of  the  established  usages  of  msmkind,  a  foolish  desii«  to 
daszle  the  world  with  new  and  n&tried  systema  of  policy,  in  which 
the  precedents  of  antiquity  and  the  experience  of  ages  are  oidy  «oii» 
sQhed  to  be  trodden  uniier  foot;  and  ii^.the  executive  de^iaitment 
of  government,  a  fierce  contention  for  pre-eminence,  m  incessant 
struggle  to  supplant  and  destroy,  with  a  propensity  to  calumny  and 
suspicion,  proscription  and  massacre/'* 

X  «<  Modern  Infidelity  considered ;''  a  sermon,  by  the  Kev.  Robert  HalL 
*  Hall's  "  Modern  Infidelity  considered/' 
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Here^  then^  is  another  sotilrce  of  denser  t6  our  EogUsli  traTellenf. 
Vanity,  among  its  other  evil  qualities,  is  of  a  nature  so  highly  ioh 
fectiouSy  that  our  countryman  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  France 
without  running  some  risk  of  contracting  it— ^of  exchanging  tbeit* 
simplicity  for  a  spirit  of  display— of  learning  to  be  fops,  in  aiming 
to  be  gentlemeti.  ^  What  La  Hlirpesaid  of  an  indiWduai,  is  trufe 
of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged :  '^  II  est  difficile  d'avoir  moins 
de  sensibility  et  plus  d'^goisme."  And  shall  we  not  tremble  at  die 
approximation  to  a  disease  such  as  this  ? 

3.  A  third  blot  in  the  minds  and  mannersof  our  continental  nei|^«- 
bours,  is  the  almost  total  disregard  and  disrelish  far  domestic  plea^ 
sures  and  virtues.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  of  the  Freotsb; 
and  in  general  of  the  southern  nations  of  the  Continent,  that  tha 
word  home  is  scarcely  known  among  them.  In  France,  no  one 
stays  at  home,  except  to  receive  company — except,  that  is,  to  be  as 
much  in  public  as  though  they  were  not  at  home.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  live  in  public-^in  theatres,  and  gardens,  and  prome^ 
nadeS)  and  exhibitions,  and  €offee4iouses;  Of  course,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  the  cultivation  of  domestic  graces  and  virtnei 
iroisild  be  superfitions.  Bat  suppose  our  countrywomen,  esj)ecially, 
to  contract  this  taste  for  publicity  ;  what  a  blow  would  be  struck  at 
oat  national  happiness!  It  is,  next  to  the  favorof  hisGod,  (h^ 
highest  joy  of  im  Englishman,  that  he  hasabosomr  at  home  on 
^faich  10  cast  his  sorrows,  and  perplexities,  and  disappointments  ;^^ 
diat,  nsleased  from  the  feuds  of  partianifent,  oi"  the  oaf  of  professio- 
nal duty,  or  the  din  and  hurry  and  anxiety  of  commercial  specular 
tioU)  b«  may  return  to  a  componioii  viiio,  dw«lling  amidst  sc^qes 
of  comparative  repose,  has  been  providing  in  his  own  little  maft* 
sion  a  balm  for  his  aching  heart  and  a  cordial  for  his  exhsosted 
powers  ;— that,  when  his  jaded  mind  is  sinking  under  theaccumuhited 
burdens  of  life,  tie  has  a  hand  prepared  to  l^d  hink  beside  the  ^^  still 
waters  and  grefn  pastares^'  of  heairenly  consolation*  With  tMs 
species  of  '*  pleasures,''  we  fear  that  other  coontries  are  less  ac-* 
ipiaiiited*  Bat,  wlio,  that  has  onoe  tasted  ofthem,  will  be  contented 
to  exchange  them  for  the  solootb  indifference,  the  stirata^etns^ 
ilie  dexterous  double-dealings,  the  subtle  prettinesses  of  foreiga 
politeness^ 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  ^^virtuef'  I  shall  be  satisfied,  with 
some  a|>ology  for  the  explicitness  of  the  hmguage  in  which  theif 
judgment  is  conveyed,  to  let  two  very  inteHigent  travellers  deliver 
their  opinion-*^  one,  as  to  the  state  of  France ;  the  other,  a^  to 
that  of  Italy.  The  following  extract  is  from  '*  Scott's  Visit  to 
Paris." 

^  These  beaches  of  naptial  fidelity,  it  is  affirmed,  are  less  nni- 
versal  at  present  jthan  they  were  Itefore  the  Revolution ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  doing  no  itijustioe  lo  the  state  of  French  morals  to  say 
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that  they  now  constitute  the  nrajority  of  casei  of  conduct  after  wed- 
lock in  the  genteel  circles  of  Paris/' 

The  rest  of  the  passage,  although  of  a  still  more  decisive  charac- 
ter,  is  too  coarse  for  extraction. 

Mr.  Fprsythy  a  na  less  keen  observer^  in  his  Observations  on 
Italy,  speaking  of  Florence^  says  that  the  femdes  ''keep  the  con- 
versation perpetually  fluttering  on  the  brink  of  obscenity,  and  often 
pass  the  line.''  And  again: '' Cecei^beisn^,  though  perhaps  as  g^ie- 
ral,  is  not  so  formally  legalized  as  at  Naples,  where  the  right  of 
keeping  a  gallant  is  often  secured  by  the  marriage  contract;  yet^ 
here,  no  lady  can  appear  in  fashionable  company,  or  before  God; 
without  such  an  attendant.  She  leaves  her  husband  and  children 
at  home,  while  her  professed  adulterer  conducts  her  to  churchy  as 
if  purposely  to  boast,  before  Heaven ^  of  the  violation  of  its  own 
laws." 

If  one  half  of  this  is  true,  can  any  moti\res,  which  are  not  of  the 
weightiest  nature,  justify  Englishmen  in  exposing  the  females  of 
dieir  family,  especially  by  a  protracted  visit  to  these  countries^  to 
the  contiEigion  of  such  habits  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  in  France,  especially,  the  whole  education  and 
discipline  of  the  female  sex  is  directed  to  a  different  object  from 
that  which  is  contemplated  in  England.    A  French  womafi  is  edu- 
cated simply  and  exclusively  for  display.     No  virtue  will  atone  for 
the  absence  of  the  p6wer  of  drawing  and  fixing  attention:  .scarcely 
any  vice  will  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  power.     What  a  '^  damning 
proof"  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  has  a  late  trial  in  France 
supplied  to  the  surrounding  nations  i  A  wbman  had  been  detected 
inmost  infamous  circumstainces.     When  brought  to  the  bar,  as  a 
witness  in  a  most  awful  case  of  murder,  she  admitted  her  own  in- 
famy— she  repeatedly  perjured  herself — she  insulted  the  judges — 
she  trifled  with  the  lives  of  the  prisoners— she  S|>orted -with  the 
murder  itself*— and  yet,  because  she  fainted  at  the  proper  moment, 
because  she  encountered  the  queries  of  the  court  with  frentless 
insensibility/  because  she  strutted  over  this  field  of  blood  like  an 
actress— because  she  played  a  part,  and  spoke  in  mtftaphor,  she 
was  almost  worshipped  a;t  Paris  under  the  title  of  the  Angel  of 
Destiny."    The  judges,  the  lawyers,  the  people,  the  secretaries  of 
state,  all  exhaust  the  power  of  language  and  fancy  to  panegyrize 
this  infamous  woman.— -Such  a  state  of  society  is  litde  short  of  a 
moral  plague ;  and  no  man  should  hope  to  escape  the  infection  who 
rashly  exposes  himself,  or  those  he  ioves,  amongst  its  miserable 
victims. 

But  t  must  not  dwell  longer  6n  the  subject  of  manners,  and 
sliall  now  turn  to  the  still  more  important  subject  of  Religion^ 
I  would  be  far  from  pronouncing  any  general  sent^ice  on  the 
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principles  .or -practice  of  the  population  of  a  mighty,  Elmpire. 
boubtless,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  sincere  worshippers  io 
every  land  where  teropJea  are  erected  to  his  honor.  .  Even  in  the 
countries  where  Popery  appears  to  have  most  effectually  withered 
the  growth  .of  pure  and  spiritual  religion^  many  a  devout  supplicant 
serves  God  by .  unconsciously  violating  the  principles  of  a  church 
which  he  doeii^  not  .venture  to  dispute  or  examine.  Many  escape 
from  the  mists  of  error  and  impurity  into  the  sunny  region  of  truth 
and  holiness.  ,  But^  admitting  this,  we  shall  risk.notbing  in  assort- 
ing that  France  and  Italy,  and  especially  the  former  country,  are 
almost  universally  divided  between  the  most  heartless  infidelity  and 
the  grossest  superstition.  I  shall  dwell  for  a  moment  on  each  of 
these  subjects. 

1.  And  firsts  let  us  .touch  on  the  subject  of  infidelity •'^The 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  proper  seed-bed  of  infidel  principles. 
By  exhibiting  a  sort  of  religious  profession  in .  combination  with 
ambition,  inordinate  vanity^  and  unbridled  sensuality,  it  could  not 
but  bring  religion  into  the  most  abject  contempt.  The  preachers 
also,  as  has.  been  already  observed,  conspired  to  degrade  the  altars 
at  \jfYnch  they,  ministered,  by  casting  upon  them  the  gross  offerings 
of  unhallowed  adulation.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  preach- 
er .  "  qui  prouve  la  religitm/'  or  he .  ^*  qui  la  fait  aimer, ^*  offended 
the  most,  in  fuming  the  insatiable  monarch  with  the  incense  of  his 
own  applause.  .After  the  death  .of  this  sovereign  succeeded  a  Re- 
gency, whose  profligacy;. was  the  common  cry  and  bye- word  of  the 
civilized  world*  The  succeeding  reign  of  Louis  XV.|if  lesscoarse^^ 
ly  and  disgustingly,  profligate  than  the  Regency,  was  not  less  sen . 
sual  and  inwardly  corrupt:  and  the  constitutional  timidity  and. in- 
dolence of  the  monarch  and  of  bis  ministers^  gave  ample  scope  for 
those  stratagems  to  strike  root  downwards,  and  bear  fruit  upwards, 
M  hich  were  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  moral  ruin  over  the .  world. 
**  Jpris  nous/*  said  Madame  de  Pompadour,  *'  le  deluge  ;'*  and, 
sure  enough,  a  deluge  of  enormities  followed  this  disastrous  reign, 
\vhich  swept  away  every  land-mark  of  religion  and  virtue  in  France, 
and  threatened  the  uttier  annihilation  of  civilized  society.  This 
is  no  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  conspiracies,  ,on  the 
banner  of  which  was  inscribed  '^  Ecrasez  Vlnfame/'  and  of  whose 
leaders  it  was  the  fond  prediction  that  Christianity  would  in  less 
than  a  century  be  expelled  from  the  face  of  the  earth..  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  as  to  France  herself,  the  prediction  was  well-nigh  ac- 
curately fulfilled ;  tliat,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  present  nio- 
inent,  she  endeavoured  to  root  out  every  vestige  of  Christianity 
from  her  soil ;  that  she  erected  a  strumpet  into  a  divinity,  and  wor- 
shipped her  as  the  *'  goddess  of  reason.?  Let  it  never.be  forgot- 
ten, in  forming  our  present  estimate  of  France,  that  within  a  few 
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years  sh^  exhibited  the  only  e;i^fnpie  upon  feeord  of  a  oMioii 
of  professed  atheists.  In  what  respects  the  reigo  of  .Bonaparte 
was  likely  to  recover  this  apostate  countiy,  let  those  judge  who 
remember  his  own  profession  of  Islamism^and  the  welUauibentacated 
fact  that  on  his  return  from  Elba  he  constgocd  the  adoHnistration 
of  the  new  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  to  Camot,  with  the 
e!( press  injunction  that  no  letter  of  the  Bible,  and  no  particle  of 
Cihristianity^  should  be  introduced  into  them.  And  we  venture  to 
say,  that  whoever,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  has  held  any 
extended  intercourse  with  Frenchmen,  will  discover  that  the  adbci^ 
rents  of  Bonaparte,  the  great  body  of  the  military,  (that  is,  in  fact, 
the  mass  of  the  community,)  are  not  ill^prepared  for  the  deification 
of  any  other  image  or  person  whom  it  may  be  thought  desirable 
to  substitute  for  their  discredited  goddess. 

6.  But  secondly,  where  infidelity  does  not  prevail,  superstition 
his  too  geoeraliv  occupiiBd  the  place  of  real  piety.  Look  at  the 
actual  state  of  those  who  are  professed  believers  in  Christianity. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  mummery  of  Popery  is  retained;  and 
even  some  ceremonies,  which  the  good  sense  of  Louis  XVI.  Imd 
rejected,  have  been  restored  by  the  existing  sovereign*  He  is^  by 
a  iacdecism  in  reform^  attempting  to  force  a  gross  superstition  down 
the  throats  of  an  iofidel  people.  What  a  redaction  must  tki#  pro- 
duce ! 

In  the  next  pfece^  there  is  literally  no  Sabbath.  The  ^bbatfa 
is  not  a  day  of  rest,  but  of  increased  dissipatipo.  The  shop;^  ^r^ 
open^-*-the  courts  are  hetd-«^Ae  theatres  are  thvonged-*^jpul>Uc 
shows  and  national  cdebrations  are  eagerly  multiplied. 

Next^  the  nation  is  suffering  under  that  general  cumse  of  Popery, 
the  detention  of  the  sapred  Scriptures  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  great  mass  of  the  nation  ie  afllicted  with  a  most  perilous  dis- 
ease ;  and  they  are  ^rciblj  excluded  from  ttie  .only  foiMitain  of 
b'eaitK. 

Add  to  this,  certain  peculiarities,  which  have  de^p  rpot  and  wide 
growth  in  that  neglected  soil. 

'Ridicule  fs  the  almost  universal  test  of  truth, — ^*  A  man  had 
better,^'  Days  M«  Jouy  {a  gentleman  who  has  given  a  very 
fittthftil  though  not  very  attractive  sketch  of  the  manners  of  his 
country),  •**  be  vicious  than  ridiculous.'^ 

jiU  distinctums  of  character  are  con/biin(fe(2.-— No  woman  is 
shut  out  from  society  because  she  has  violated  some  of  the  moat 
sacred  duties  which  she  owes  %o  it. 

¥ke  is  reduced  to  a  regular  i^^em.-^--Gross  indecency  is  indeed 
prohibited,  as  being  in  bad  taste ;  but,  in  return,  secret  profligacy 
is  recognised  end  li<^ensed.  The  Government  lease  out  Ate  public 
alens.  *^ The^e  is  but  one  Palais  Royal  in .  the  world/*  si^  the 
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Fraioh :   ^<1t  is  happy  for  itBe  world/^  replies  Mr*  Scott^  f'  diat 
there  is  bot  one/' 

Now,  I  donot  nicwD  to  state  these  as  the  necesaary  fruits  of 
auperBtition ;  but  diey  are  its. not  unnatural  concoinitaDts«  A  re* 
ligion  which  substitutes  forms  for  principles  constitutes  a  sort  of 
marsh  land  in  morab,  where  every  thing  noxious  is  generated,  and, 
above  d\,  licentiousniess,  simulation,  mock  homage  and  real  con* 
tempt  for  all  that  is  great,  and  venerable,  and  holy. 
.  Although,  for  reasons  before  stated,  and  especially  from  the  ap- 
prehenmn  of  extemfing  this  discussion  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds, 
little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  religious  circumstances  of  the 
other  southern  nations ;  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  as  these 
Bi^ions  are  almost  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  Popery,  from 
which  many  of  these  evils  flow,  the  same  observations,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  apply  to  them.  Popery  has  an  almost  irresistible 
tendency  to  inflict  the  opposite  evils  of  superstition  and  infidelity, 
wherever  it  prevails.  When  the  religious*  authorities  of  a  country 
dem^d  more  than  right  reason  and  conscience  allow  us  to  yield^ 
the  obedient  almost  necessarily  become  bigots,  and  the  disobedient 
infidds.  Free  toleration  would  supply  an  intermediate  spot,  a 
sort  of  border  country,  where  the  dissidents  might  rest ;  but  Po» 
pery  does  not  toleriite;  and  the  dissatisfied  have  no  temptation  to 
embrace  any  other  mode  of  religion,  when  it  is  the  common  belief 
of  their  country  that  one  only  can  save  the  soul.  Hence  the  land 
is  almost  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  divided  between  tfiose  who 
believe  every  thing,  and  those  who  believe  nothing*  The  actual 
condition  of  most  Pspal  countries  will  be  found  to  substantiate 
these  observations.  The  thick  night  of  unbelief  is  only  here  and 
there  broken  by  the  lurid  glare  of  superstition* 


thus  presented  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  ibe 
moral  condition  of  a  part  of  the  continental  nations,  I  proceed  to 
oar  next  point  of  inquiry. — 

IV.  ''  What  are  some  of  the  actual  efeets  which  may  be  antid" 
jHHedfrom  the  influence  of  these  Continental  visits^  on  the  minds 
and  character  of  our  travellers?** — The  brief  observations  I  shall 
be  able  to  ofier  upon  this  point,  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Letters  and  Religion^ 

in  the  first  place:  Although  it  is  obvious  that  considerable  liteh 
mry  advantages  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  reaped  from 
travelling;  under  other  circumstances,  many  evils  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  advantages  I  will,  as  before,  suppose  to  be  known  : 
let  us  touch  foi^  a  moment  on  the  disadvantages. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  much  danger  of  learning  to  rest 
satisfied  with  mpemciul  knowledgcrrM^^y  quit  their  country  with- 
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iHitaby  sucK  qu&lificativns  fot*.  travelling  at  enable  fbemto  mtp 
the  real  advantages  which  it  offers.  Others,  althoiigh  famidifid  mA 
inany  pre-rcn^isites  fortraveUiiig,  are  «eduGed  from  tweful  ^remits 
by  tne  dbsipations  or  attfaotionft  of  foreiga  €OQIltr]^a.  Others 
Who  have  joartieyed  with  indufltrj  and  cans^  n^tect^^n.tfasir  retivn^ 
to  correct  their  own  ofoseryatiotis  bj  compmcifig  them  witblbe  eb«- 
aervetioas  of  others ;  and  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  experieBce  bj  a 
negligence  in  study*  No^w,  in  ail  «tich  cemea  the  traveHer  will>  m 
9|>ite  of  las  wanderings)  remain  mbHj  igndraat ;  bat^  wimt  is  ifrorse, 
lie  runs  the  risk  of  continuing  satisfied  with  his  ign^ranoe*  Hie 
measure  of  informatton^  howevi^r  ho^aatyf  is  jUst  etrau^  to  puth 
.current  wi&  many  for  real  knowledge;  Jind  if  the  oounCeFfeii  '^ill 
pass,  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  at  die  cost  «f  procuraog  the 
legitimate  coin^ 

$.  The  habit  of  rambling  ($  apt  to  communicate  a  spirit  id 
rambling  to  the  mind. — ^Tbe  benefit  of  those  parsaits  40  ^  iintd^ 
textual  faculties,  which  ooUect,  confine,  and  xooeanter  tbe  eitteii^ 
tion,  has  been  univerisally  admitted*  But  a  chao^  of  place,  aand 
object^  and  pursuit,  has  the  opposite  tendency  oi  diflftractn%  and 
dissipatifl^  attention ;  of  scattering  the  pow^eia  o£  tbe  xiind  aoidi^ 
^o  many  bikbjects,  as  to  leave  no  fi&ed  thought  aaddeiibeilitioD  foe 
aby ;  of :  teaching  us  to  cut  those  Gordian  kD6li  wUcb  it  is  the 
^niodt  usefal  c«^cupatiD<l  df  the  underata^ding  to  untie. 

S.  Another  common  effect  of  travelling^.is  that  of  tempttug  the 
travdler>  who  ii  in  the  constant  habit  of  combinii^  {rfeabure  with 
instruction,  to  abhor  all  studies  which  cannot  be  thu$  mgreiiAfy  mm- 
90CHif6ii.— Bviery  person,  who  has  watched  the  aperations  idf  his 
o^v^  fliiiid^  is  conscious  of  the  inebriating  effect  of  that  apisciea  of 
reading  which  is  calculated  n|ttinly  to  cftinfMihite  atid  to  attuae*  IkB 
student  thus  stimulated,  finds  great  difiiculty  of  returning,  if  1  may 
BO  apeak,  to  his  sober  cups.  Biit  it  is  pecfuUar.to  th^  travetter  to 
live  under  ii  perpetual  stvmahia ;  t6  have  all  bit  ofafedta  and. pur- 
suits associated  with  attractive  scenes  andieventSk  >  It  ui4r  be^es- 
pected,  therefore,  that  he  ,wlii  find  *o  suM^diffieidty  »  cb^chsteg* 
ing  bis  picturesque  dmplojfliei^  for  the  doll  rMHine  t>f  the  avtrj^- 
day  student. 

4.'  Continental  travellings  abo,  haaperb^is  a  tendency  to\4tt€tA 
men  rather  to  an  elegant  and  trifling  specm  afHtefnkin^than  to 
those  mote  hardy  4ind  pp&fbu9idpuriuit9f  whimhMltit  the'h^jhest 
mtenests  und  duties  Ojf  mnn.-^A  taste  indeed  for  the  fine  arts^  for 
the  classics^  for  many  of  the  pur^its  whiefa  ^embdlisK*  life  vsMf 
:  often  be  bc^  inapired  and  Murmhiid  on  the  baata  of  the  Tibtc,  <Ar 
amidst  the  wild  sublio^ities  of  the  Alpa.  Nor  am  i  by  an^  meMs 
dispOised  to  ttifiddr value  any  aitainmeats  by  xvi'hichrlift  mhy  he  strip- 
ped of  its  giK>SBnes8,  or  its  innocent  ^delights  be  mtthapHied.  ilk  the 
same  time,  it  is  ^possible  to  polish  our  nJind  at  th6  ieofpeiua  t)f  its 
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^ilkaes  0I  tbo  ixAtUkmt  at  the  ahrioe  of  imigiiBilioii ;  to  gaae  «waj 
0iiir  understaQ^iagp ;  tok;dii6aine  tame  0I  tbe  most  precious  yters 
<rf  iife  b  aeareb  «f  kbarious  nothings,  ia  dedphering  what  ought 
ailirer^to  betdeci^dnac^  ib  forgettbg  iiUlhat  ought  to  J»e  remem*- 
iNiaed,  «Ml  Moi^nberiiig  nmoh  that  cbnnot  ibe  too  soon  ibrgottaiH*. 
toffBtuni'to.our'OOilntvf  thejie^sf  m^itre  purveyor  to  the  wondeiv 
iMiBlli  of  a  diieAtaiQli  chib^  but -with  a  heartless  indifference 'to  all 
thoae  asrMftopids  Mfihieh  coniwand  the  allentimi  ^f  sehatieS)  .or^K*- 
haust  the  energies  of  the  patriot  and  .die  .preadier.  k  is  men  oif 
hminmm4hBtom^usa$ry  sequiras;  ^«dd  their  place  wriUibe  iH  eiip- 
plaad-fbgr-^raoafiil'  ctipytsts  of  the  wom^^t  grace  and  *  majesty  of 
of  tecicni  Greece  ^^mi  ikmie. 

So  jnmoh  for  the  lilenary  dangers  to  srhioh  some  •f  our  trawel- 
icM  appear  to  be  .esposed.  Let  us  aext  turn  to  the  moare  impor- 
taut  topici  ml  nwiak  and'  reUgiom* 

flei^y  agAhi^  it  is  by  lOo  means  difficult  <to  imagine  cases  in  which 
Isavdlkig  mi^  Jbe  fffoduottve  of  great  moral  advantages.  Thevanlc, 
llie  eijkmniBlaiiceay  ib^  preparation,  the  peculiar  temper^  taa^,  and 
bal^.afAbeitaiieUery  tbe  dampm^lin  which  he  travdsj  Ae  places 
ait 'Wbiah  )het«tef»-fHtheae,aad  other  tlibe  points^  most  have  moch 
saaightiti  anjidaeiqiaBtas  to  the  {probable  fesults  of  itheespeditioQ. 
jfaiBtaaceaasay  i>e  oeaoaiiiled,  in  ^ch  a  journ^^  putsued  .with  a 
due^mgard  ilo  aH-i^iea^kiveurosfanoes,  may  assist  ia  libeFaKzing  the 
4Biud';  in  farming  it4o^  ind^endent  habits  of  thimking  and  acliag ; 
bi  Aommttiiiceting  a  flimre  kind  and  rcbdiotie  spisit;  in  Ulting  the 
aaul^rbytha  ooDtemplationifrfail  the  'giories  oJP  the  universe^  *todts 
43»at  jVtttbar  and  cAndidlect,  It  is,  iiideed,  'dften  useful,  to  tho^e 
jarhose  aarnds  hairuB  bees  cian^ed  or  etintisd  thy  4he  prejudices  off  a 
uarnmteduaation,  to  ^escape  from  this  petty  comer  of  the  earth  ; 
to 'take  their  atandaaEBOi^  the  pro^gias  of  creation ;  to  survey  the 
^Isaat'fiKinly  of*  God  distributed  over  ;the  fiEu:e  ^  nature;  md  (to 
Jeafn^  ifrom  the  diaracteys  of .  tenderness  and  mercy  with  which 
-away  epat  is  •pregnant,  some  fre^h -lesson, of  forbearance  and  ic^e 
ioiall  fliankind.  But,  even  with  this  as  a  counterpoise,  the  moral 
abngers  of  a  traveller  seem  greatly  to  preponderate  over  bis  moral 
adaaiilages. 

'  file  is,*  in  the  >first ;  place,  exposed  |o  a  wholly  >new  class,  of  temp- 
M^oaaj  arising  out  of  the  ibroad, naked,  and  shtimeless  profligacy  of 
foreign  manners.'^lJpou  this  point,  forobaions  reasons,  it  is  inv- 
paaimlp  to.dwell. 

f}e  is,  qnaraover,  *peituliarly  exposed  to  the  inflaence  of  a  wide- 

ispveadlfind'dqepNroolcd 'iit/Jc^e/i/y.   Aod,  espeoiatty,  if  he  belong  to 

Atlilarary  cki^,  hiB'disoovers  the ' walks  <^f  liter&ture-t6  be  peculiarly 

•iiiCfclBd  iwitb  itbis  apirit.    And: perhaps',  with  ^muchnationiEil  mati;- 

vaise  hontej  and  with  little  comparative  facility  ?in  reasoning  in  a 
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foreign  language,  he  may  find  himgelf  able  to  say  hm  in  defanoe  of 
the  strongest  points  in  religion  than  the  meanest  dabbler  in  £»• 
lectics  is  able  to  say  against  them*  And,  by  degrees,  nristaJdng  Ua 
own  infirmity  for  the  infirmity  of  the  cause  of  which  he  is  ao  de» 
fectite  a  champion,  he  surrenders  the  faith,  which  has  stood  die 
test  of  ages,  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  profound  eiamiocfs,  and 
which  has  carried  millions  in  peace  and  honor  through  all  the  atages 
of  life^  and  will  present  diem  calm  and  undismayed  at  the  tribunal 
of  their  God.  The  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  the  whole  of 
this  process  has  taken  place. 

If  the  traveller,  in  hb  endeavours  to  escape  firon  the  haaniov 
region  of  infideli^,  betake  himself  to  the  drcles  of  more  ortfiodox 
society,  he  is  there  assailed  by  an  opposite  daiqper.  Perhaps  whnt» 
ever  measure  of  religion  he  may  himself  possess,  is  seated  diiefly 
in  hb  imagination,  and  is  therefore  ready  to  retreat  before  angr 
fairer  vision  which  may  present  itself  to  his  fancy :  and,  periiapa. 
he  may  discover  this  more  seducing  spectachB  m  Pcpety  itself. 
Pious  minds,  of  more  susceptibilitv  than  strei^gth,  and  tiie  afama 
of  impressions  rather  than  the  simple  and  sober  scholars  of  CSiria^ 
can  scarcely  fail,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  their  attention  arrested 
and  their  affsctions  interested  by  some  of  the  solemnties  of 'die 
Roman  Church*  A  celebrated  living  German  poet  u  said  to  bmrn 
embraced  Popery  from  having  seen  a  funeral  procession  iswe  nt 
midnight  from  a  church,  folloired  by  a  picUbesque  train  of  aMmka 
with  torches,  whose  dim  lustre  flashed  across  their  wnn  eomOb^ 
nances  and  solemnly  lighted  up  the  ancient  edifice  which  toweind 
above  them,  and  whose  chaunt  seemed  nothing  less  than  die  re* 
quiem  of  angels  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Others  have  looked  them- 
selves into  Popery  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Papal  benediction  a| 
Rome ;  when  the  Pontiff  appears,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  die 
air,  and  pronounces  his  blessing  on  the  universe,  and,  at  the  firing 
of  canikon,  the  whole  of  the  innumerable  multitude  collected  befiote 
him  prostrate  themselves  as  one  man  in  his  awfid  presence*  Odwrs;^ 
of  a  timid  cast  of  mind,  are  perhaps  frightened  out  of  Protestant* 
ism  into  Popery  by  the  solemn  bodings  dr  some  smooth  and  solenns 
priest,  who  with  an  air  of  infallibility  denounces  everlaating  ran 
upon  every  soul  which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Churdi* 
If  such  instances  of  apostacy  from  a  pore  to  a  corrupt  faith  are 
rare,  I  myself  have  known  cases  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the 
danger  is  not  by  any  means  chimerical. 

The  main  temptation,  however,  of  the  traveller,  is  not  peih^is 
to  any  open  and  violent  rejection  of  the  fiiith  of  bis  fathers,  iMit 
rather  to  such  an  adulteration  of  the  fundamental  prind^es  and 
precepts  of  his  religion  by  an  infiision  of  Popery,  or  to  snch  a 
complete  though  secret  surrender  of  them,  as  to  render  his  pio« 
of  little  or  no  value. 
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CoQBider  horn  JOMiiqit  ctrcumalaiMces.  tend  to  this  formidable  result* 
.  Tbe  travf  Der^  generalljr  speakingjr  is  excluded  from  all  means  of 
piiblie  kiptrttctioQj.and  raerefore^ from  all  the  cbecksy  warnings,  en- 
4B0ur^;ement8,mde]|Lliortations,  which  these  merciful  provisions  fur 
our  pfHfitiMl  welfare  are  calculated  to  suppljr.  He  maj  wish  to 
f' go  1^  to  the  hiottse  of  his  God/'  but  perhaps  wishes  it  in  vain. 
fijs  m^j  wander  on  mountains  which  never  listened  to  the  bells  of 
.tbe  Sabbath^  or  i^ay  dwell  in  cities  where  die  still  voice  of  truth  is 
atifled  by  superstition  and  nwmmery.  He  may  halt  in  a  spot,  either 
where  there  is  no  religion,  or  where  religion  is  degraded  to  a  mere 
paotomiine.  And  who  can  calculate  the  probable  effects  of  such  a 
change  of  cirrun^stiwices,  .especially  if  of  long  duration  ? 

>  In  the  next  place,  he  lives  in  countries  of  which  it  is  scarcely  too 
«sadi  to  say,  that  'Vthey  keep  no  Sabbath;"  where,  at  least,  the 
«Us»pation  of  o|ie  part  of  the  day  is  calculated  in  the  strongest  de- 
gree to  neiitralize  every  conceivable  benefit  of  tbe  other — where 
any  possible  spark  of  religion  whiqb  may  be  kindled  by  what  may 
be  termed  a  very  heavy  **  spectacle''  performed  by  the  priests  in 
i4ie  morning,  is  dioroughly  and  almost  inevitably  extinguished  by  a 
Ar  gayer  and  more  attractive  species  of  ^'  9pectacV  in  the  evening. 
liCt  thpse^  who  have  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Sabbath  upon 
Iben9selve9>  in  prompting  holy:  resolutions,  in  stimulating  the 
4wvsy  affiectionsi  in  quickening  the.  dull  conscience,  in  solemnising, 
instmcting,  strengtheaingy  consoling,  sanctifying  the  heart — decide 
ivbat  muft  be  the  result  of  even  a  tem|K>rary  suspension  of  all  the 
beiBiefits  of  this  sacred  ^ay* 

Again :  the  traveller  resides  for  the  most  part,  in  countries  where, 
fiom  various  causes,  and  especially  from  the  vices  of  the  religious 
jQitlers,  a  rel  jgions  profession  is  to  a  conaiderable  extent  identified 
wntk  hypaem%  anch  prieatcraft,  aqd  wh^re  be  must  feel  it  no  small 
difficoHy  to  maintain  a  respect  for  that  which  it  is.  the  general  usage 
to  suspect  and  despise. 

.^  Add  to  these  the  foUowinf^  new  sources  of  te^nptation ;— that  he 
is,  perhaps,  far  more  drawn  mto  promiscuous  society  than  when  at 
jbome;  that  he  has  less  opportunity ^of  knpwilig  the  real  cJiaracter 
inid:designs  of  those. with  whom  he  associates;  that  be  has  strong- 
er inducements  to  frequent  even  the  more  questionable  ^Cj^esof 
fmUic  mausement;  that,  as  a  stranger,  he  hais  little  or.no  character 
to  sustain ; .  that  he  lives  in  that  state  of  perpetual  whirl  and  dissi* 
|>ation  the  least  favorable  to  reflection, . to  meditatipn,  to  prayer; 
^1  his  moral  superiority  to  most  of  those  around  him  is  likdy  to 
Ketiay  him  into  high  notions  of  himself ;  that  he  is  possibly  without 
friends  to  advise,  or  ministers  to  instruct,  or  restraints  to. control 
him;  and  it  is  surely  no  evidence  of  timidity,  or  bigotry,  or  home- 
Jbred  narrgmaess,  to  anticipate  the  most  serious  results  from  the 
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djieratioh  of  tbeiEfe  eomb]»«d  ettOMH.  Nbf  toit  Aw  pkff  bf  a  'g6od 
tiiizen  to  6e  aiSeat  wheii  so  Iftrge  a  ptoporfiofi  of  dat  m6fh  iflttUi- 
l^tit  cottfllrymas  are  about  to  b^  mlil^tQd  to  thk  Hbvd  ^MFo^cM^J^ 
tbi^  '^  ewperiminitm  mfcu-'-^u^OD  theli*  ftioNto  Md  |rii0ij^.^^liiii 
indeed^  no  small  evit  tbat  twd  fnfflioti^  and  a  half  of'Af^  fMridWd 
property  hairo  beeit  now  for  t^o  years  atititMlIy  «Oiisiltlle4itff6M^ 
countries^  and  at  a  indmetitvrhen'Otit  looms  and  ottr  lirtyor^^  hav^ 
been  staoKikig  still  for  want  of  ettiployfiieot.  It  i»  a^  MfaK'e^ 
tbatj  at  a  period  When  the  standard  of  ifistoytilfy  Md  cotifiili^oii^aA 
ttnfurled,  oar  nobles  and  gtofry  had  d«dert6d^  m  qa^M  of  niotHiniili 
scenery  add  Roffiah  ^etks>  die  posts  at  ^ktif  ther^  oughts  to  ha¥^ 
rallied  the  diumbering  patriotism  of  thek;  t^vttHty.  I«  i»no  maSl 
evi\,  tbaty  wbeO  blaspbemy  lifted  h^t  voke  in  tb^  kn^,  unitiy  of 
those  teacbera  by  whom  it  ougbt  to  hate  'h^m  stifled  wifife  ^fudyftlj^ 
the  picturesque  kmidst  tb«  glaciers  of  Switzerlnnd. '  But  tA  ttieM^ 
evils  are  as  nothing,  in  comparisott  of  th^  fsiet  which  it  ha»  be^ 
the  object  uf  these  pag6s  to  establish^ — that  we  afe  thlMtfened  liHMiflhfe 
demoralization  of  a  large  and  important  body  of  our  t6ufifff)lftfn^^ 
that  this  plague  spot  appears  already  tfpon  sMle^^that  the  vima  ii 
gradually  circulating— -that  we  may  expect  ev^^  day  to  have  emptied 
out  upon  our  shores  fresb  materiab  for  ditfuftiiig  tbto  ittonil  p^s^ 
ledce^  tiir 'Hhe  wholes  head  sbiill  be  mh,  and  th6  wbde  hl^art 
hint/'  Other  causes  may  periiaps  assist  in  Somis  measttre  16  dltfdt 
its  progress ;  but  there  is  evidently  riiui^h  Otoie  fb^  sdardik 

V«  The  point  at  which  We  haVe  now  ttrmi  teadt  hitnmWy  f6 
the  last  subject  of  iuquiry— viz.  ''  Whethtr  the  eM  ai^^nliis  tf'^ttny 
prx^hahk  remedy  f  

Anl  here>  as  f  conceive^  ia  tb^  Arst  plaC6;  that  iolne  f^^d  Wbo 
ought  to  sta^  at  home  ;  and^  s^eondly^  that  sofn6  "t^ho  ti^i|;hl  ht^*- 
fully  travdV  neglect  the  precautions  for  trati^liir^  atafdy ;  I  MittH 
take  the  liberty  of  biiefiy  noticing  each  of  lh<is&  aas^; 

And;  first;  1  would  address  myself  to  those  Ibfe  r^lroAs  fof  "Wilted 
atti^ration  do  not  appear  aft  de<^i^te  to  ^mk  ^^rs  ife  to  lAam- 

lel^^t. 

Msy  I  b^  permitted  to  ask  6f  sUch  p^rsOMs,  l^hat  hi^t  4tiO^ 
tive  for  quitting  ybar  own  counti-y  to  pif  a  vbsit  of  any  fcn^  n 
anoAor.^ 

We  qail  it(saj  some)  for  ^  ^o»lol>iy  ?*^Thfe  jfl«a  ettWtot** 
ctonifid^ttfly  Vkl^ged  ih  tile  face  df  teeeftH  ^cfeoimta  ffMb  ^bd^  ^IM 
hlive  visited  4h6  same  sc«ncfd>  and  Who'tdl  lis  thbt  tb^oMirg^  «* 
tl^vdHers  «i^04n  mMy  tases  ^iroif)itatit.  B^sid^^  is  it  WeCidft^il^i 
bt  jiist/  to  1^  the  elfecis  of  economy  in  anotte^  coiltiti^^  Wh^Sn  ^o^ 
have  not  as  yet  tHed  tfcerii  in  yoiir  own  P 

Is  the  plea  ^^  hedlth  V — ^your  own  healthy  or  ihe  health  of  Ibds^ 
you  love } — Etoabtless  Aere  are  dases "^her^  (bis  piea  nsay  6e  bb^ 
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nestfy  nrgml^  Mc^  where  tliere  is  a  ratiomd  Jiope  thai  iliseate  ttifljr 
be  oivercmiiev  or  even  miti^ted,  1  have  no  disposiition  to  add  to 
Aealfjpadyheavy  hurcieiiof  such  wanderers  by  cohdemniii^  the  nio<- 
tiree  bj  which  thev  wre  guided^  or  the  course  which  they  deem  it 
best  to  pursue.  This  is  a  ease  in  which  individuals  must  be  left  to 
thfif  fionscience  and  to  the  directions  of  their  medical  guides^    In- 
stead -of  oontenduig  with  them,  I  will  cordially  wish  them  the  bless4 
ifig4>f  60 »9  and 'every  success  which  He  may  see  goqd  to  grant 
them  in  their  atchious  and  tnelaneholy  straggle  with  pain  and  dis* 
enae^'^-'P^piiiapiB^  however,  I  may  be  permitted  i^  suggest,  to  some 
of  my  «nlraTeUed  f eadeirs,  that  di6  winter  fnontbs  in  many  parts  6f 
the  Cpotinent  are  tnere  trying,  to  those  accustomed  to  the  coinlbrts 
of  an  English  iro-side,  than  all  the  gales  of  our  churlish  climate. 
And,  in  summer,  Ixa«|ot  hut  conceive  that  the  dear  and  burning 
Suns  4>f  the  South  miust  be  as  likely  to  injure  as  to  restoie  a  weak 
ponstitulioB.    Charles  II.,  )t  is  well  known,  was  accustomed  to 
maintain  .that  England  was  the  fineat  climate  in  the  worJd,  because 
it  supplied  more  hours  Aan  any  other,  in  every  day,  in  which  a 
man  might*  gel  atr  and  exercise.     And  let  no  man  expect  to  see 
grconer  valleys  and  fresher  mountain^,  or  to  catch  clearer  breezes, 
than  those  wbioh  invite  us  within  our  own  sea-^rt  country.  ^eaMl 
is  by  no  means  •as  often  found  las  it  }s  expected,  by  a  change  of  c\^ 
male  and  soil.     Pbysieians  have  lately  employed,  with  a^tonishpsi; 
suoeees,  applications,  fpr  bracing  the  very  class  of  patients  before 
dispatched  to 'die  ii^m^re  relapsing  cliqiates.    And  in  those  less 
doubtful  cases,  iwhere  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  patient  is  af- 
flieled.with  some  incnrabie  disease,  surely  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  hardship,  to  drive  out  the  sufferer,  perhaps  widiout  9  single  com- 
paatoDi  from  the  qircfe  of  those  who  iove  him  and  of  liiose  he  loves 
-"-purely  41  is  hapjnest,  and  best,  in  «ueh  a  case,  to  sink  sprrounded 
by  dear  friends,  Iby  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  which'we  belongs 
within  the  reaeh  of  wise  instruction,  ^  tender  conao^ation,  and  of 
those  sacred  dements  which  are  |be  precious  memorials  of  *^  Vtim- 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.''     But,  even  in  such  oases, 
i  would  not  pKjpaume  harshly  to  dictate  to  the  afflicted.  Ti\»  course 
of  ^lisease  is  uncertain  ;  aod  even  in  the  worst  oases^  the  aching 
heart  eontinnee  to  ^^  hope  against  hope.''     In  such  carcumstantes/ 
and  where  Ae  sufferer  is  not  dismissed  to  wither  alone,  but  carries* 
abroad  widi  bim  the  tender  ^ardians  of  his  soul  and  body-^friends 
wbo  wM  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  depression,  and  point  his  eye  io 
die  only  <Sourc^  of  peace  and  joy — I  have  no  complaint  to  make; 
hut  desire  rather  to  mingle  my  grief  and  my  wishes  and  my  prayers 
vvift  4ie  mouFnars,  whatever  soil  they  water  with  their  tei^rs,  and 
under  whatever  sky  they  bend  their  knee   to  the  compassionate 
Father  of  a  guilty  and  afijicled  world. 
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Is  die  |dea  '^ trnpftwcmeff^  ^iRi94^>—Bttt  iii  tlw  ntU^mce  of 
manjF  of  our  wanderers  in  foreim  eountiies  of  such  duraUon  as  ta 
Mrarrant  the  indulging  any  weUrfounded  hope  of  sudi  improfCK 
ment  i  Hate  they  the  previous  iqualifisalioos  for  avob  an  expedi^ 
tion  i  Have  they  well  digested  the  sayil^(  of  Lord  Bacoo^  |hat; 
*'  to  journey  in  a  country  of  whigb,  we  do  not  know  die  language* 
is  to  go  to  achooli  and  not  to  travel  ?"  Have,  they  oamftdly  eoosip 
dered  the  pre-requisites  for  travelling  stated  by  one  of  the  most  iik 
teresting  and  intelligent  travellers  of.  the  present  day  ?', 

Is  the  plea  ^'  in^avement  qf  ywr  children  ?" — ^To  say  notUng 
of  the  rim  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  abroad,  it  is  an  indisptt* 
table  fiict  that  this  country  contains  the  best  maiters  of  every  kind 
— for  this  simple  reason^  that  it  is  best  able  .to  pay  them. 

Some  indivuluals,  however,  may  have  pkas  for  travelling  fiur 
stronger  than  any  of  these — pleas  so  strong,  indeed,  that  I  might 
have  no  more  the  inclination  than  die  power  to  resist  tbenu  Wiil^ 
then,  such  persons  forgive  me,  if  I  venture,  in  conclusioi^  to  say  a 
few  words  by  way  of  '^  caution**  to  them  i  Should  the  maxims 
which  follow  appear  to  some  of  them  exceedingly  obvioua  and 
common-place,  I  may  at  least  plead  the  apoli^  for  them  and  for 
myself,  that  I  am  speakii^  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  more  m^ 
ture; — that  the  most  obvious  precepts  are  often  not  only,  die  moat 
important,  but  the  easiest  foigotten ; — and  diat,  as  a  matter  of  faci^ 
many  who  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
very  profound  moralists,  appear,  by  some  property  it  may  be  sup- 
posed of  the  soil  of  the  Contment,  to  forget  even  theplainest  maxima 
of  morality  the  instant  they  have  planted  dieir  foot  on  a  foreign  shore* 

Assumii^,  therefore,  that  some  reader  of  diese  remarks^  after 
considering  the  objections  to  a  soinewlmt  protracted  visit  to  the 
Continent,  discovers  adajuate  reasons  for  such  an  expedidon,  I 
would  humbly  submit  to  his  attention  the  few  following  very  simple 
pBecautions*«-*fNrecaudons  which  he  will  at  once  discover  to  havea  dis- 
tinct reference  to  aome  of  the  dangers  that  have  been  already  emi^ 
merated. 

in  the  first  plac^  let  him  labor  to  ground  hinmlf  firmly  us  the 
Evidences  ofReligjum. — A  man  in  many  instances  does  not  disco- 
ver the  unsoundness  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  faith  is  erected^ 
till  it  is  assailed  by  some  desperate  trial.  If  he  should  make  that 
discovery  first  in  a,  foreign  country,  surrounded  by  the  eaeniies  oC 
religion,  and  deprived  of  its  ordinary  suppoits^.  only  one  result,  and 
that  die  most  fatal,  could  be  anticipated.  Let  him,  then,  with  a 
view  to  such  assaults,  take;nothing  for  granted  in  religion;  but 
solemnly  iuquire,  before  he  converses  wi£  infidels>  why  he  himseiC 
isH  believer. 


'  Preface  to  Eustace. 


■-* ' 
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In  tSk%  neftt  plice,  let  Mm  lAtiWio  ae^rejw^  coneepiicm  of  the 
real  obfettions  to  Poyiei^.-^The  apint  of  the  times  appears  itf 
mtmy  ipsfom^ei  to  combine,  with  miieh  enmity  to  Papists  ^$  men, 
mudi  indifferenoe  to  the  priaci|ries  of  thar  religion.  We  shall  do 
Weill  I  conceive,  to  reverse  the  order,  of  our  feelings  as  to  these 
pcNBts ;  and  to  unite»  with,  much  ^mritv  to  the  men,  an  unbending 
and  invetefBte  hostility  to  their  principles.  The  hcto  which  com* 
pel  us  todmw  the  line  of  demareatiott  broad  and  deep  between 
ourselves  and  that  body  of  Christfams^  is  not  that  Paputa  are  not 
often  conscientious,  zealous,  and  devout  men,  but  that  they  hold 
opinions  which,  by  their  necessary  consequences,  in  a  measure 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Gosjpiel — mat  they  too  commonly 
substitute  the  form  for  thespiritof  rel^on— that  ^ey  offer  unwar* 
nmled  homa^  to  the  mother  of  Christ— that  they  suffer  many  sub- 
ordinate mediators  to  usurp  die  office  pf  the  Son  of  God — ^that  they 
subvert,  by  a  variety  of  inventions,  that  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  which  the  great  father  of  the  Reformation  has  rightly  termed 
^'  urtiealum  $tantu  mU  cadetUU  eccksiaf* — that  they  lock  up  from 
the  eyes  of  the  community  the  volume  of  eternal  truth.  Let  a  man 
fismiliarize  himself  with  Aese,  which  are  the  real  objections  to  the 
Chupch  of  Rome,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  her  gaudy  piq^eants, 
and  her  pictured  walk,  her  monks,  and  trains,  and  choirs,  and  pro- 
cessions, will  all  sweep  before  him,  like  the  shadowy  figures  of  a  vi- 
sion which  ut  soon  to  melt  and  vanirf^  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  day « 

In  the  next  place,  let  the  traveller  daih,  humbly,  htmestfy,  se- 
riombf,  trnthntkch  prayer,  and  with  tmaiverted  Mention,  study 
the  Holy  Serifptures  ;  endeavouring  to  collect  from  them  aliment 
to  sustain  his  own  piety,  and  weapons  to  repel  |he  irreligious  as- 
saults of  others. 

Next,  let  him  inereaseAts^va^e  H^ptkatiom  to  the  Throne  of 
Mercy  in  proportion  to  ^t  dearth  of  public  means  of  instnictioii 
under  which  he  sufiers  in  his  new  circumstances.  He  has  changed 
his  country  ;  but  the  God  of  his  coimtrv  equally  '^  surrounds  mm 
on^ll  sides,  and  touches  him  at  every  pomt.*^  Let  him  live  as  in  His 
presence,  mid  habitually  and  fervently  seek  his  m^t^  and  assistance* 

la  like  matmer,  let  him  Imid  himself,  by  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations, tmd^  no  circumstances  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabr 
M/A^-by  travelling,  by  secular  employments,  by  promiscuous 
society,  by  visiting  galleries,  museums,  palaces,  and  far  less  by  a 
participation  in  the  amusements  by  which  the  day  is  desecrated  all 
over  the  Continent.  The  first  step  in  a  traveller's  downfall,  i$ 
ordinarily  some  cowardly  concession  of  the  principles  of  his  country 
aa  lo  this  sacred  day.  Let  it,  tihen,  be  sacredly  and  scrupidously 
observed;  and  the  services  of  Ins  church,  even  if  he  is  alone,  be 
performed ;  so  that  the  habit  of  meeting  his  God  on  this  day^  may 
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be  flv^tmed^  and  the  mind  pntkri^fille  ondeir  andtlier  eky  a  paK  at 
leafll  of  the  relipous  privileges  it  wodd  hei^  enjoyed  at  koine. 
•  In  the  next  piace^  let  riie  traveHer  brUle  his  curiosUy,  The 
present  falhsn  cotidition  ef  nan  is  in  patt  the  resnlr  of  wsbridled 
enrioisity ;  end  a  desu-e  to  see^  to  know,  mid  to  try  tUagu  forhid- 
den,  is  every  day  brining  down  fresh  ouivee'  upon  human  natwre* 
Abroadi  perpetual  provocatives  iiiUsI  be  supplied  to  this  ibtrsC^ 
passion  of  our  nature ;  and  he  who  indulges  it  hj  seeing  every 
things  wM!  probaUy  see  tnuch  Hhat  eught  never  to  be  seen,  aiHi 
kncmmuch  of  which  every  good  and  Wise  man  riiould  unfeignedly 
Aesite  to  betgnorant. 

Next,  let  our  traveflers  beware  af  ^ppr98timaiHen$  §o  whai  is 
cbfOYt^J--^tr  Thomas  More  said  of  the  casaistS;  that  it  was  IheiiF 
office  to  teach  *'  qtutm  prapi adpeeeaium  Oeetii  aecedisre,  sine  f€o» 
^Md-^hovv  near  a  man  may  approach  to  sin  without  aetnidly  sin- 
aing.^  A  more  mischievous  lesson  it  ts  imposi^ble,  1  conceive^  to 
stn^.  The  great  buflmeBS  of  life  is  to  draw  a  wide  and  strong 
Bne  between  ourselves  and  the  path  of  dKBobedieaoe  to  the  will  of 
God :  and  the  best  means  of  pursuing  this  el^eet,  is  not  by  spMl- 
Ihig  hairs  in  morality— by  fancying  nice  d^stinclioH«,  and  erecting 
invisifafo  diflFerences — but  by  cultivating,  under  the  assistance 
of  Oody  a  spirit  of  reid  loi^  and  devotion  to  him.  Love  is^  after 
alt^  the  best  casinst^  and  wiH  settle  a  thousand  points  whioh  heart- 
less school-menj  and  philosophers  so  cdled^  will  con^aue  to  argue 
far  ever, 

Knally,  let  liie  traveHer  remember  that  he  h  catted  not  fo  m* 
port  tJte  principks  or  hedrits  of  foreign  natiom  wife  his  s>y)n,  hui 
to-export  to  those  less  favorea  countries  the  principks  md  practices 
he  has  horned  at  Aom^.*— The  political  constitution  of  Great  Bri- 
lain-- the  purity  ^  her  rdigioas  cre64-4he  free  circulation  of 
Bibles,  ^f  the  fiHinularies  of  the  cimrch,  and  of  other  devout  books 
-—Ae  somewhat  grave  eharacter  of  her  population— 4er  iosdar 
situatioti-^her  comparative  exemption  from  Uie  sft<MPm  which  has 
recency  ^' swept  ever  the  taith^like  a  Levanter/'  shaking  the 
fenndatsons  of  reiHgion  to  their  utmost  depths^— iM  these  eircum-* 
stances  have  conspired  in  some  -degree  to  elevate  her  in  moral 
rank  above  tbe  oAer  nations  of  Burope.  Now^  if  (he  inhaMant 
of  a  civiKzed  country  diance  to  travel  among  Ofvages^  %e  does  not 
dream  of  degra^g  biniself  to  4heir  babits — be  does  not  bore  his 
nose,  nor  tear  off  Ins  clothing,  nor  dine  upon  the  companions  of 
bis  expedition^  nor  choke  his  decayed  parent  in  the  mud  of  a  river; 
•-'liut  he  strives  to  chevislh  in  these  bai%arians  a  love  of  cleanliness, 
and  refinement,  and  gentleness,  and  moridky;  and  thus^ntfy  rears 
tfiem  up  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  cultivated  men.  In  fike  man- 
ner, when  the  rest  of  Eor<^  has  sunk  below  our  own  country  in 
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the  scale  of  morality,  it  is  not  just,  nor  humane,  nor  religious,  nor 
sound  philosophy,  nor  common  sense,  to  descend  to  their  moral  bar- 
barisms. It  \i  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  'shew  them  a  more  exi- 
cellent  way ;''  if  possible^  to  rouse  them  from  their  criminal  slum- 
bers, and  call  them  up  to  their  proper  level  in  the  rank  of  humanity, 
England  has,  for  a  considerable  period,  under  a  far  Mightier  Ruler, 
swayed  the  political  destinies  of  Europe;  and  shall  she  now  truckle 
to  receive  her  morals  at  the  hands  of  the  vanquished — to  receive 
from  them,  opinions  and  practices  which  have  been  die  very  ele- 
ments of  their  own  degradation  and  ruin?  $hall  we,  having  planted 
our  banner  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  sit  down  in  their  Capua, 
and  there  unlearn  all  the  principles  in  the  strength  of  which  we 
have  triumphed  ?  Rather  let  us,  while  we  pity  the  conquered, 
respect  ourselves.  Let  us  watch  over  the  ark  of  our  own  prospe- 
rity ;  and  let  us  labor  to  impart  to  the  prostrate  nations  of  Europe, 
gifts  which  may  avert  the  future  tempest  of  war,  and  may  render 
diem  practically  great  and  happy,  under  whatever  constitution  or 
sky  they  may  chance  to  draw  their  breath,  or  plead  for  mercy  with 
a  most  compassionate  God. 


Having  brought  these  humble  observations  to  a  conclusion,  I* 
will  merely  add,  that,  should  any  of  our  dear  countrymen  in  a 
strange  land  feel  themselves  depressed  or  disquieted  by  the  picture 
which  it  has  been  here  attempted  to  draw  of  the  perils  of  their 
situation,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  cheer  themselves  by  the 
consideration  that  the  power  and  the  compassion  of  the  Gon  they 
serve  are  diffused  over  every  spot  of  His  universe ;  and  that,  even 
in  the  country  they  have  left,  there  are  those  who  love  them— who 
ardently  desire  their  welfare — and  who  lift  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  the  tender  Father  of  this  vireak 
and  guilty  world  may  take  them  beneath  the  wing  of  His  sleepless 

Erovidence;  may  genjdy  ''guide  them  by  His  counsel,*'  and  at 
^ngth  "  receive  them  up  into  glory." 
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Since  the  first  letters  were  published,  in  the  Pamptdetetty  No, 
54 — the  Agricultural  Distress  has  advanced  with  a  rapid  pace, 
and  has  now  very  nearly  exhausted  the  capital  of  the  Fanners, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Hitherto  those  un- 
fortunate men  have  persisted,  wti^e  it  was -possible^  in  prosecuting 
a  losing  trade ;  partly  from  habit,  partly  from  inability  to  find  any 
other  employment  whereby  they  could  procure  a  livelihood — and 
partly^  no  doubt,  from  the  hope  that;thing<  w^exoa»e  to  die  warqt, 
atid  mtifs t  ^begki  to  mend.  The  'evetat,  lioWeveri  %as  faitheito  |>roved 
the  fallacy  of  that  expectation ;  and  every  article  of  produce,  instead 
of  advancing  in  price,  has  steadily  continued  to  fall.  Com  has 
declined  considerably,  although  the  last  ye^r^sxrop  (that  of  182 1)  was 
by  no  means  immoderitte;  «mk1  ^blieip  aAd^^attle,  how  low  so  ever 
they  might  have  been  purchased  when  lean,  have  constantly  been 
aold  at  a  proportionably  lower  price  by  the  time  they  were  fit  for 
the  butcher ;  so  that  many  intelligent  Graziers  have  been  obliged  to 
sell  both  sheep  and  <atdb,  tfteir  kaeping  ftbcm  opxrards  of  twelve 
months,  for  less  than  their  original  cost :  and  although  the  Dairy- 
man may  not  be  equally  pressed  as  the  corn^farmer  by  wages  and 
other  outgoings,  his  business  requiring  fewer  hands,  yet  when  we 
perceive  the  staple  article,  iiiees6,'rediited  from  90  or  Q5  shillii^s 
the  cwt,,  to  40  or  45  shillings,  his  loss  we  may  be  sure  is  likewise 
excessive,  whatever  may. bane iMBebltheiaduction  of  his  rent. 

And  here  I  would  b^  leave  to  observe,  that  the  misconceptions 
of  the  people  at  large  on  the  subject  of  rent,  and  itd  influence  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  Farmers,  is  still  surprisiugly  great,  aft^r  all 
that  has  of  late  been  said  and  written  concerning  it.  Whenever 
the  Farmers'  misfortunes  are  mentioned,  the  common  remark  is 
sure  to  be — **  let  the  LancBovds  lower  their  rents  then,  and  the 
Farmers  will  continue  to  live  and  thrive  as  well  as  ever :''  as  if  the 
rent  were  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  existing  grievance,  the  only 
cause  of  the  overwhelming  distress  of  the  Agricultural  body.  But 
it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  the  rent  in  many  cases — ^particularly 
on  arable  farms — is  an  object  of  minor  importance  in  the  list  of 
expenses:  besides,  in  point  of  fact,  rents^have  almost  everywhere 
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keen  f  italic  teiaeei,  MTithottt  sensibly  vtrntiog  the  £strete  of  die 
Farmert •  The  great  body  of  LmcHonls  fatiTe  not  fioled  on  this 
iM^cavion  fo  difepfoy  tHeir  wonted  liberality  and  pvk^  spirit^  by  a 
forge  ve«iimioiii  <yf  rent  and  arreiira;  and  tjie  reduction  of  not  ^ill 
1  ^^MAt  not  be  ttwvei«al>  the  nomeot  the  rest  of  them  flhallhave 
ttcquined  jtisl  tohceptidiis  of  the  real  etate  of  tbe  case*  Their  eooi- 
Version  has  iadised  been  tardy ;  bat  that  k  little  to  be  wondered 
nft|  when  h  is  'cotistdered  what  onwearied  pains  had  for  many  years 
hkfen  takfsa  to  blind  and  mislead  them  on  diis  iKfficuk  and  eoaipli*- 
'cated  que^ott.  f\ir  if^  as  snini&lters  allqp^  the  low  price  of  pra»- 
Aftte  irere  merely  she  ssmponiry  effect  of  nbandant  hanrestS)  nndl 
mig^t  of  ceinrse  be  eacpeeted  to  rally  as  hemtctfora^  in  less  prodnctieft 
iieasotis ;  it  %his  nataml  the  iLanrilords  should  hentate  to  release 
their  tenatits  from  their  ^ngegttnents^  wlseti  tbe  result  of  tbe  very 
next  crop  might  perhaps  relieve  them  from  dnnembaivasfBientsy 
by  resteri^  produoe  to  a  teammeniiissg  price.  El  as  tberafore  both 
illiberal  aind  niagust  Iboacense  the  Xidndfards  of  want  «f  generosity 
or«j;ttipaithy  in  4ril  partimiiafi|  when  it  is  .notorious  thai  i^ntsliaise 
Iritti^sl  universally  been  tediiocd  ^^  err  30  per  bent .^  wlicther  the 
lands  w^re  bcM  ondcr  lease^  or  at  wiilv  Tilhes  Ijicewise  dMre  si 
4Mmy  inscaMoes  treen  aomeiwiiat  nBdaoerf,  ikbough  not  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  ^  ri^uts-t  bait  poor^s  rates,  on  the  veiitrary^  4n»e 
not  nnfreqacMiDiy  inoMMWed  of  iaee^«otwitbsinnding  abe  roneaMmfyled 
<eheaq|Miess  ^iM-^wisions^  ntid  lradeainen'e'faiils*«<4e  nsateiidl  iloncih 
the  changes  of  ^a  flmn,  tfre  scsrofly  at  eAi  reflnced  hmtn  tbe  setdeiof 
tbe  dearest  iknes ;  so  difficult  it  is  to  bring  .wages  nnd  prioes  Son 
just  equilibttUM,  ifrfiM  dliee  tbs  iiabmoe  ma  )wen  hqpaovidensly 
diilurbed  by  altering  the  etfrre^  medium  or  itteasoie  of  vldHe^ 
iji-ith  »Nfiiich  those  wages  nnd  prices  are  tneasired  nnd  psad*.  The 
*wages  ^Nridn  >of  «be  eoinmion  MkoMT  in^  buribandiy^  ahhongh'  nsnae 
reduced  perhaps  than  4k>b6  of  any  other,  hare  'Still  tnot  fidlen  % 
fpropoHion  io  tbe  fprtces  of  *preriuoe,  and  tbe  afbibty  of^lhe  ftnmnrfi; 
^o  may  betvuly  ^snid  to  be  in  ^eaml  in  n«ock  worse  nsidindti 
M  to  >McQmiitsioees,  >tban  his  iafawsra  at  ^sei«n«r  (eight  nhiiiingB'n 
*w«ek :  nud  tidioe^r  afteotivehf  oonsidem  the  fMOtieuinin  aboife 
^ckeited  to,  will  hb  at  no  loss  tb  f>eraeiia6,bow  wo  dqgnseof  reduo* 
tion  in  "ve/ttt  tMld  in  many  cub^  nffordan  adeifiate  relief  eo  ite 
^stresses  of  tbe  farmer,  nrfaife  fitioife  and  outgoings  ieoilMne<nB 
tit^pr^sent. 

iwiU  ih€k-e  liit^  wise  h&g  tewrgtowstmsk,  bow'Msrfah  it  is  to  thof  ait. 
teer  tb  tetfton,  or  ratber  to  talk  tm  this  euisjeet,  m  if  he  eonld  hav^ 
^reseen^vefy  tbiag ;  ns  if  )be  iind  been  noder  mi  absoiifte^oblign- 
fion  to  htive  saved  in  the  fsi^brable  >tiaaeS^  eitotigh  to  IndamKi  Us 
present  losses,  nnd  ^enable  Imn  to  sell  his  firtKkioe  in  Yuluite  at^Iees 
thtei  ite  GO^t,  for  ^ihe  bene^^  o(f  the  pAlkc;    For  besides  thnt  tfaey 
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would  thus  exact  a  pledge  of  fbmigiit  and  pmdenee  bom  Famers^ 
whicb  is  neTer  expected  from  anj  other  class  of  men ;  thej  foigrt 
that  the  greatest  number  of  those  Farmers  who  .prmled  bj  tbe 
high  prices,  had  either  ceased  lo.Uve,  or  ceased  lo  be  Farmeca^ 
before  the  present  crisis ;  and  have  been  succeeded  bf  aiM^lher' 
lace^  who  had  no  time  nor  oppprtuniify  to  profit  by  those  high 
prices ;  but  who  on  the  contrary  have  lost,  their  all^  in  an  nneqitml 
struggle  with  the  fallii^  prices,  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the 
currency;  the  power  and  operation  of  which,  they  were  in  liie 
beginning  not  at  all  aware  of,  and  even  yet  can  scarcely  compre* 
hend.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more,  uncandid  or  unjust,  tlnui 
to  affect  to  consider  their  present  ruinous  losses  as  nothing  more 
than  a  feir  set-off  for  the  advantage  formerly  obtained  by  their 
predecessors;  men  with  mrhom  they  have  in  general  no  sort  ef 
connexion  whatsoever. 

The  agonies  of  the  Farmers,  however,  seem  now  to  be  nearly 
oven  Their  whole  property  being  gone,  they  cannot  jbk  lower 
in  the  scale  of  society :  for  it  is  notorious^  that  three-lburdis  ol 
them  are  not  worth  a  single  shilling ;  and  are  only  going  on  firoai 
band  to  mouth,  through  the  indulgence  of  their  Landlords,  to  wbona 
they  are  in  general  some  years  m  arrear ;  and  by  whose  capital^ 
therefore,  their  trade  may  be  jusdy  said  to  be  carried  on.  The 
occupiers  of  the  land  having  now  nothing  more  to  lose;  the  futmre 
losses,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  losing  trade,  must  of  necessity  iall 
on.  the  Landlords ;  who  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same 
ruinous  c<Hidition  as  the.  Farmers,  if  things  go.  on  as  at  present; 
and  those  great  national  interests  are  suffered  to  perish,,  without  a 
^ngle  real  and  elBkient. effort  made  to.  save  them.  :  Hitherto  |t  is 
too  evident  that  notUng  has  been  effected^  nor  indeed  seriously 
attempted  for  ihmr  relief;  nothing  beyond  mere  demonstration  «h1 
pretence.  It  cannot  indeed  be  uleged,  as  in  former  years,  that 
:die  Agriculturists  have  excited  no  attention  in  Pariisment.  On 
tlie  contrary,  numberless  discussions  have  tak^i  place;  and  Com- 
mittees have  repeatedly  been  appointed ;  who  consistiiig  dueiy  ef 
Fundholders,  Merchants,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
monied  inteiest,  have  given  in  such  reports  on  the  subject  as  were 
to.  be  expected  firom  ^uch  a  quarter,  and  which  have  proved  equally 
iinsatiabctory  and  useless  to  the  Agricultural  couiomnity.  A  mit 
lion  or  two  of  taxes  have  indeed  been  repealed ;  but  the  aoMMmt 
is  wholly  inadeqnate  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  Farmer,  or 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of.  the  Landlord.  To  the  selection  ef 
-the  taxes  repealed  there  b  perhaps  but  little  to  object.  Remission 
^of  taxation  is  sure  to  dopSod,  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  although  it  is  ^ven  out,  that  those  particular  taxes  were 
selected  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  relief  of  the  Agriculturists ; 
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ik^do  ^t  in  ftiet---with'  tfte-iifibleptioQ  of  the  AgricuTtural-horse 
tAK>  terid  more  to  Ihe  relief  of  tfadt  class  than  of  any  other. 
<  Such  Meed  tt  the  disjsratroud  state  to  \vhich  the  landed  interests* 
haifie  beto  redtieed;  that  if  relief  k  sought  through  the  lessening  of 
tasMfrfoH^aiotieV  it  $s  evident  that  nothing  short  of  a  reduction  of 
Hk^'mH  jiaymebts  to  the  scale  of  1793  could  have  any  chance^ 
of  vffording  ftdeqdate  protection,  and  of  averting  that  total  ruia 
lifid  confifttentiofi  of  property,  which  stares  every  owner  and  occu- 
pi€t  of  land  in  the  united  *  kingdom,  fuU  in  the  face.  Neither 
would  the  rediftctioh  of  taxes  to  any  given  amount^  pf ove  suf^cient 
ti^  relieve  the  general  distiress,^  and  restore  prosperity  to  the  nation^ 
without  a  corresponding  revision  and  adjustment  of  all  private 
edntriiCtflaiid'engtigettientd  for  money,  which  were  entered  into  ia 
the  depreciated  currency;  as  it  is  evident,  the  restoration  of  the 
value  of  the  currency  is  now  pressing  wkh  cruel  and  overwhelm- 
ing  injustice  on  a  vast  proportion  of  the  community,  who  are^ 
theiieby  plundered  of  more  than  half  their  property,  and  rendered 
UnaUe  to  perform  their  wonted  part,  in  supplying  wagea  to  labor,. 
Bad  employment  to  industry.  In  point  of  fiict,  this  equitable  re*- 
duction  of  contratts  is  of  equals  if  not  greater  importance,  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  general  diMress,  than  reduction  of  taxatioi> 
itself ;  and  would  prove  far  more  efficacious  in  that  respect  thaa 
mry  trifling  or  lirait'ed  repeal  of  taxes,  such  as  we  have  hitherto> 
Witnessed. 

To  return,  a»it  seems  we  must,^  to  the  rents  and  prices  of  179^> 
without  returning  to  the  taxes  and  expenditure  of  1793,  must  in- 
evitably prote  the  confiscation  of  three-fourths  at  least  of  all  the- 
)al|ded  property  in  the  kingdom ;  which  surely  the  legislature  never 
could  intend,  and  which  as  surely  they  would  not  now  enforce,, 
w«re  their  eyes- and  understandings  open  to  the  fact.  For  it  is 
equally  contrary  to  equity  and  common  ^nse,  that  the  who)e  bur- 
den of  the  'war  expenditure  should  be  ftikng.  through  the  restoration 
of  the  currency,  on  one  class  of  the  coniniunity  alone ;  while- 
eoolbei*  class,  who  have  profited  and  fattened  to  an  unparalleled 
degree,  by  that  restoration  which  has  led  to  the  ruin  and  impoverish- 
meat  of  the  rest  of-  the  community,  should  be  suffered  to  stand 
'exempt  from  almost  dkny  share  in  the  cost  of  supporting  that  govern- 
ment, and/maintaining  that  istate  of  national  security,  mdustry,  and 
^»iB3ueiice,  by  ^hich  alone  their  property  exists. 
'  As  the  Fundholders,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war^  were 
Assessed  to  the  Income  or  Property-tax,  as  it  was  caHed,  they  can-^ 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  have  contributed  nothing  at  all 
towards  their  own  protection.  It  is  however  certain,  that  they  diil 
not  contribute  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity,  nor  in  proportion  to  their  property  at  stake.  The  Income- 
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\2Lii  M'as  a  measure  expressly  intended  for  retardii^  the  accimiiila^ 
tion  of  the  debt>  and  thereby  increasing  the  security  of  the/existing 
stock  or  fundsy  and  rendering  it  more  valuable  to  it^  owners. 
Although  the  Fundholder  bore  a  share  in  this  protective  measure; 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  immediately  and  amply  rewarded 
for  hi^  outlay,  by  the  increased  stability  and  value  of  his  property* 
This  sacrifice  was  but  temporary — and  forms  the  only  exception 
indeed  to  ttie  geperal  rule  of  exemption  in  his  favpr ;  but  towards 
the  permanent  support  and  protection  of  this  hi^  property  he  con* 
tributes  not  a  farthing;  not  one  farthing  of  the  32  millions  of 
taxes  paid  annually  in  dividends,  nor  of  the  other  32  millions  of 
taxes  levied  for  working  the  machinery  of  government-r-the  largest 
part  of  which  is  superinduced  by  the  existence  of  that  enormous 
pational  debt — and  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  that  enorpaous 
debt,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

It  i^  worthy  of  the  most  serious  reflection,  although  a  circum-r 
stance  but  little  attended  to — that  had  the  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  consequent  depri^ciation  of  the  paper  money  never  taken 
place,  the  condition  of  the  landowner  would  have  been  vastly  dif-r 
ferent  from  what  it  really  is.  In  th^t  case,  the  landowner  would 
liave  had  to  bear  his  fair  proportion  only,  of  the  national  debt  and 
oth^r  public  burdens,  whatever  that  debt  and  tho^e  burdens  might 
have  been.  But  9S  matters  now  ^tand,  he  not  only  sustains  his 
own  natural  share  of  those  burdens ;  but  likewise  an  exaction  pf 
nearly  one  half  of  his  whole  income  or  property^  over  and  above 
liis  natural  share,  through  the  restoration,  or  augmentation  in  the 
value  of  the  money  of  account.  Iq  order  to  comprehend  this  subr 
^ect  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  without  the  B^nk 
restriction  ^nd  consequent  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  national 
debt  could  never  in  all  probability  have  been  raised  above  half  its 
actual  amount ;  neither  could  the  current  expenses  of  government 
have  risen  to  half  their  present  magnitude.  The  quota  of  tspses 
therefore,  assessable  on  land  and  its  produce,  and  the  expenses  or 
charges  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  it,  could  not  have  attained 
to  half  their  present  aggregate,  and  a  landed  estate  would  at  this 
moment  have  been  double  its  present  value.  The  rent  and  pro* 
duce  of  land  were  raised  at  the  outset,  in  nominal  not  ia  real 
limount,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  current  medium  in  which  rents 
and  produce  were  paid.  If  rents  and  produce  were  doubled. iq 
figuresT-'taxes  and  rates  were  accumulated,  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion, than  that  nominal  rise.  But  as  the  taxes  were  imposed  in 
the  same  depreciated  currency  in  which  the  rents  and  prpducf 
were  paid,  the  increase  of  burden  was,  at  the  time,  rather  nominal 
than  real ;  as  it  was  of  small  importance  whether  the  taxgatherec  s 
note  was  50/.  of  the  ancient  currency,  or   100/..  of  the  pew;  the 
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larger  sum  beiilg  worth  no  more^  weighed  no  more^  cost  no  fnore 
at  niat  period^  than  the  smaller  had  formerly  done.  GoTemment 
wiis  then  enaUed  to  get  enormous  loans^  and  to  rai^  enormous 
taxes  fdr  the  payment  of  their  interest;  yet  both  loans  and  taxes 
were  at  the  moment  kss  enormous  and  less  burthensome  in  reality 
ihaii  in  appearance,  as  both  were  estimated  in  depreciated  money. 
A  loan  of  20  millions  of  such  money  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  loan  of  10  millions  in  metallic  currency;  and  as  each  loan  had 
necessarily  th^  effect  of  lowering  the  value  of  those  before  it,  the 
nation  seemed  to  grow  richer,  and  more  able  to  pay  taxes,  the 
more  it  became  tasked  and  embarrassed.  But  the  moment  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  enemy  irrecoverably  beaten  down — and  all 
apprehension  of  the  stability  of  Government  and  the  funds  at  an 
end— -and  the  hitherto  depreciated  current  medium  began  in  conse- 
quence to  be  restored  in  value — that  moment  the  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect,  began  to  be  douUed,  in  real  ^amount  and  pressure.  And 
not  only  the  taxes,  but  every  debt  and  payment  between  individuals 
was  likewise  raised  iii  the  same  proportion,  to  the  grievous  injury 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  of  myriads 
of  innocent  persons. 

Here  is  the  fatal  grievance-— the  source  of  all  our  distress  :  and^ 
until  this  fatal  grievance  is  redressed,  and  an  equitable  balance  re- 
stored between  money  and  land — between  debtor  and  creditor — be- 
tween the  tax-payer  and  the  tax-conspmer — ^between  the  fundholdet 
and  the  nation ;  it  is  utterly  futile  to  talk  of  resting  on  the  repeal 
of  a  million  or  two  of  taxes,  or  to  dream  of  national  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

By  the  great  body  Of  the  fundholders,  capitalists,  annuitants,  and 
all  who  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  an  outcry  is  raised,  as 
might  be  expected,  against  aiiy  proposition  glancing  in  any  possible 
way  at  the  revision  in  equity  above  alluded  to,  and  so  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  very  existence  of  the  state.  This  is 
all  very  natuitil ;  and  it  is  natural  likewise,  that  the  leading  men  of 
both  the  great  parliamentary  factions  should  join  at  present,  in  the 
chorus :  **  Faith  to  the  public  creditor !  not  a  shilling  of  his  must 
be  touched,  whatever  be  the  general  distress !  Perish  the  whole  race 
of  landlords,  and  tenants,  and  laborers  to  boot,  sooner  than  a  finger 
be  laid  upon  the  fands^  or  a  farthing  deducted  from  the  dividends ;" 
although  the  changes  in  the  currency,  brought  about  by  the  mea- 
surcjs  originsilly  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  fundholder's 
ph)p^rty  from  destruction,  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  capital 
and  their  dividends,  through  the  spoliation  of  the  landed  interest, 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  destruction  of  the  farmers,  and  fast 
approaching  ruki  of  the  landlords,  I  have  an:!^iously  watche^l  for 
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fonifi  exj>re99ioD  of  tympiithy  »nd  conp^ssion  an  tbe  part  of  the 
mwmA  JAtf (est,  for  th^ir  unpieritec)  md  unQxampled  suffsriags ; 
but  opt  the  slightest  ooQvemeiit  of  the  aort  have  I  been  able  to  dia* 
eover  aiOQUgal^  wy  description  of  moni^d  inen>  who  seem  to  hate 
eotirely  forgotten  the  former  services  of  the  landed  interest ;  the 
cbivalrous  jilacri^  with  which  th^  landlords  and  yeomanry  stood 
£9irwiii4  on  (AWr  j[»ebalf>  in  the  mofficnt  of  tkeir  dintresa  and  danger; 
bow  itbey  suffered  ta^es  aod  imposts  innumerable  to  be  heaped 
V^ion  themselves  widiout  a  mnrmiir;  anxious  only  to  raise  their 
Uien.  vigorous  arm  in  defence  of  th^  state  and  tl)eir  fellow  aubjecta> 
and  fC|(ardless  bow  little  tho^e  contributed  to  the  general  fund^ 
who  were  then  in  circumstances  leas  fortunate  than  their  own.  One 
would  have  thought  that  now,  when  the  tables  are  so  conipletefy 
turoedf  and  the  funded  and  monied  interest  haire  unexpeotedly  be** 
ooroe  vastly  more  florishing  than  the  landed  interest  ever  were  ip 
the  .mo^t  prosf^erotts  times;  they  would,  from  a  sense  of  gran 
titude,  or  geaerosityi  or  patriotism,  or  even  from  a  well-digested 
sense  <of  their  own  future  intereati  have  extended  a  helping  hand  te 
their  former  friends  and  supporters  in  the  hour  of  their  miafortimea  t 
But  all  in  that  quarter,  I  am  grieved  to  say  it,  is  cold  and  thank-» 
less  jiidi&rence*  Anxious  only,  as  it  would  seem,  to  make  the  most 
of  their  uoespected  riches,  and  to  excuse  their  seifishheas  by  af* 
feeting  to  discredit  tbe  afflicting  represontations  of  agricultural  dis-« 
tress»  with  which  tbe  tables  of  parliament  have  year  after  ydir  been 

loadM* 

f*  J'l)  hi^ye  my  bqn4!  a  pviioj  ef  flesh — 
'  '  And  nearest  the  heart  V 

Keerast  the  heart  indeed !  the  heart  too,  not  of  an  individual,  but 
ef  a  nation ;  not  of  «  subject  of  tbe  state,  but  of  the  state  itself  t 
Yot  I  jook  in  vain  for  a  wise  Venetian  lawr*^ia  vain  for  a  second 
I)iiiiiewto  snatch  from  the  murderous  knife  the  devoted  victim/ 
:  B#t  whal;  is  it,  U  inay  be  asked,  which  conatitutes  the  state,  in  tbe 
eyea  of  JsiMnisters  and  monied  men  ?  It  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  days 
^  oiKur  wise  »nd  gallant  ancestors,  the  landed  interest.  Oh !  ho: 
the  landed  interest  in.  these  days,  is  cleaq  out  of-s^consideration.- 
It  i^  the  fundbdlders,  the  capitalists,  the  toanraongers,  and  the 
taafi^eaters,  As  they  h^ve  been  emphatically  named--.who  now  alone 
h^em  .to  oonstitute  tbe  stats ; .  and  for  whom^andlbr  whose  interest 
and  preservation  every  tiling,  it  would  appear,  is  to  be  surrendered 
atid  aacrifieed*  It  wouldj^  one  wquld  think,  have  been  becoming  at 
leaatvi^nd  perbapa  eventually  wise  tod,  in  those,  who,  through  thef 
sbiiffiea!of  the .  ourreocy,  have  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  their 
neighbours'  property,  to  have  come  forward  with  a  volantary  're«^ 
mission  pf  interest^  in  proportion  to  th«r  unlooked  tor,  and 
MBe^uitable  gaina;    whereby  they  wo^ukl  have  iiound  to  tk^r 
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ittterest  the  inen  of  the  l<al,  wIio«a  hctpmgiiflfDd'ntfjr  Botnie  dliy  ytt 
be  wanted ;  but  who  mast  inc«t  th(  cull  whli  feelings  widely 
different  from  those  eriuced  bf  them  on  a  former  dtOMibn, 
should  the  monied  interest  continue  thus  insensible  to  their  disiress^ 
and  biindiy  persevere  in  rejecting  tbeit  claim  to  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement. Surely  the  monied  chsses  cannot  bd  tgnontnt  df  thd 
unfair  advantage  they  hsve  obtained  over  the  restof  thecomtntMllrfy 
by  the  restoratiuu  of  the  ancient  cotrency  after  sueh  a  tsfpse  of 
yeacs ;  when  the  whole  finandal  and  monetary  system  hsd  bi^ 
fatabli»hed  oh  t  new  and  widely  different  footings  and  aH  engage^ 
ments  between  man  and  man  arranged  according  to  that  new  atid 
altered  system ;  a  system  which  arose  from  the  immediate  act  and 
fiat  of  government^  and  not  from  the  natural  course  of  events. 
They  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  gross  injustice  and  cruelty,  of 
forcing  a  mortgagee  for  instance^  Hvbo  ten  years  ago  borrowed  tibm 
them  ten  thousand  pieces  of  paper  Called  pound  notes;  each'<iif 
Vffhith  was  worth  at  the  moment^  thirteen  shillings  and  foui^yenee 
only^  of  real  undepreciated  metallic  money^  or  8€|  grains  of  g6M^ 
or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  wheat,  or  24  pounds  of  beef,  or  seven 
days'  labor  of  a  laboring  man ;  to  pay  in  return  for  each  of  those 
bits  of  paper,  9t)  real  silver  shillings,  ot  1234  gceins  of  gOid^  ^ 
5  bushels  of  wheat,  or  60  pounds  of  beef,  or  14  days'  labor  of  a 
man:  2568  ounces  of  gold,  for  1712  oilnces  borrowed;  10,000 
sterling  metallic  pounds,  for  6,666  such  pounds  received ;  oir  in  one 
word,  not  20  shillings  in  the  pound,  as  in  all  other  cases ;  btit  SO 
shillings  in  the  pound,  of  what  was  borrowed,  or  is  justly  due! 

Surely  no  man  nor  body  of  men,  endowed  with  the  usual 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  can  attempt  to  abet,  or  justify, 
such  downright  confiscation  and  plunder — however  Jegaf ited'  it 
unfortunately  may  be  by  iegisli^tive  acts  :  nor  can  the  legislature, 
proud  of  its  ancient  fame  and  love  of  equity,  continue  to  refuse 
redress  of  such  monstrous  and  cruel  injustice,  t6  national  or  indivi- 
dual claimants!  For  the  nation  at  large  stands  as  to  payments,  itii 
the  same  relative  situation  to  th6  fhndholders  and  those  who  are 
supported  by  the  taxes,  as  the  debtor  or  mortgagee  to  his  creditor; 
being  forced,  through  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  to  pay  an 
addition  of  33  per  cent,  on  all  the  taxes ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  pay  20  shilhngs  for  every  13s.  4d.  imposed;  or  90  millions 

C3r  annum  of  the  money  of  account  in.  which  those  taxes  were 
tely  estimated,  instead  of  60  millions.  For,  taking  the  present 
amount  of  taxes  at  60  millions ;  it  is  evident,  that  60  millions  of  the 
present  restored  metallic  currency  in  which  they  must  now  be 
paid,  is  equivalent  to  90  millions  of  the  depreciated  currency  of 
the  httfiGr  years  of  the  war,  when  such  enormous  taxation  was  im- 
posed, and  sustained  too,  with  apparent  facility :  so  that  notwith- 
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stendiAg  the  repeal  of  many  millioiis'ttnce  the  peace,  the  nation  ia 
still  much  more  heavily  taxed  than  at  any  period  during  the  war  ^ 
although  then  greatly  more  able  to  bear  them^  by  means  of  a  flo- 
rishing  agriculture,  and  a  commanding  commerce* 

It  is  therefore  imperative^  necessary,  in  common  Justice  tq  the 
nation  at  large  ;,'aQd  at  the  same  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  justice  and  equity  to  the  freeholders ;  that  the 
dividends  should  in  future  be  paid  not  in  money'of  full  metallic  value, 
but  in  money  equal  in  value  only,  to  the  depreciated  currency  id 
which  the  loans  were  latterly  advanced ;  money  of  13  shillings  and 
4  pence  to  the  pound ;  or  with  sovereigns  or  pounds,  or  pieces  of 
8^  grains  of  gold  each — the  value  of  the  pound  notes  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  loans  were  made  to  government — and  to  which 
the  money  value  of  all  former  loans  was  at  length  reduced. 

The  advantage  of  returning  to  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  or 
the  restoration  of  the  carrent  medium  to  1^3^  grains  of  gold  to  the 
pound  s^rhng,  has  in  my  humble  opinion  been  vastly  overrated; 
and  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  none  of  the  authors  or  patrons  of  the 
measure  had  a  sufficiently  clear  perception  or  foresight,  of  the 
gross  injustice  and  multiplied  misery  arising  from  it,  or  that  fiital 
project  would  never  surely,  have  been  adopted.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  affairs  of  men — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
best  and  wisest,  and  most  expedient  method  of  retrieving  the  mis^ 
fortunes  of  a  false  step,  is  tq  retrace  that  identical  step,  and  endea- 
vour to  place  ourselves  exactly  where  we  were  before.  It  is  easier 
at  times,  to  go  through  the  quagmire  than  to  turn  back ;  and  so  it 
most  certainly  would  have  been  with  the  long  depreciated  measore 
of  value.  Had  the  money  of  account,  or  coin  of  the  realm,  been 
permanently  adjusted  in  1814,  to  the  existing  value  of  the  only, 
current  medium  or  money- of  account  then  in  use — viz.  \Ss.  4d.  to  the 
poundy  not  a  twentieth  part  of  our  present  calamitous  distress  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of;  but  plenty  and  prosperity  and  happiness 
would,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  have  returned  with  peace :  and 
aIthou]gh  now>  when  payments  in  ^ash  have  been  practically  re- 
sumed, greater  difficulty  would  necessarily  be  encountered,  and 
fresh  sources  of  injury  and  injustice  again  be  opened ;  yet  a  far  less 
amount  of  evil  would  even  now  arise,  from  reverting  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equitable  arrangement  above  inculcated,  t)ian  from  blindly 
striving  in  the  face  of  such  manifest  injustice,  and  so  much  distress 
and  misery  both  individual  and  national,  to  persevere  in  that  pre- 
posterous and  ruinous  attempt,  to  pay  in  unadulterated  coin,  debts 
contracted  in  depreciated  paper ;  au  effort  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  country  to  sustain. . 

On  the  part  of  the  fundholders  it  is  alleged,  that  taking  the  an-^ 
dent  stock  and  the  new  together,  they  have  lost  as  much  as  they 
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hav^  gained  by  the  change  m  the  currency ;  and  that  the  publicf 
obtained  as  great  an  advantage  through  the  depreciation  of  the 
bank  paper  in  which  the  dividends  were  paid  during  the  war,  as  th6 
fundholders  have  since  obtained  by  its  restoration  in  value. 

That  the  original  fundholders  suffered  at  the  outset  great  injus- 
tice^ and  loss  of  property^  by  the  restriction  of  cash  payments^  and 
consequent  depreciation  of  the  currency^  no  one  denies ;  and  those 
of  them  who  still  retain  their  identical  stock,  might  very  naturally 
remonstrate  against  being  paid  their  dividends  in  depreciated 
tnoney,  as  their  loans  were  advanced  in  money  of  full  value.  But 
in  point  of  fact  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  ancient  fundholders 
have  retained  their  original  stock ;  and  havingonce  parted  with  it, 
they  lose  every  claim  they  might  otherviise  have  pretended  to :  $md 
surely  those  to  whom  they  sold  their  ancient  stock  at  a  reduced  or 
paper  money  price,  whether  individuals,  or  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund — can  have  no  pretence  to  superior  advantage,  or  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  that  portion  of  stock  could  it  be  iden- 
tified— than  on  any  of  the  more  recent  loans ;  with  which,  as  above 
observed,  the  more  ancient  stock  became  from  time  to  time  amal- 
gamated, and  completely  equalised  in  value. 

Whether  the  fundholders  in  the  gross,  have  up  to  this  moment 
lost  as  is  alleged,  as  much  by  the  changes  in  the  currency  as 
they  have  gained,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  is  more 
an  object  of  curiosity  than  of  any  real  utility  to  inquire  into.  But 
granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  assertion  is  correct  as 
to  the  past,  it  surely  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  it  should  be  so  as  to  the  future.  Twenty  years  ago  A  engaged 
to  pay  to  B  100/.  a  year  for  ever — and  ten  years  ago  B  stipulated 
o  pay  to  A  200/.  a  year  for  ever.  At  the  present  moment  each 
of  the  parties  has  paid  to  the  other  the  same  amount  in  cash,  (leav- 
ing interest  out  of  consideration,  which  may  be  done  here  without 
affecting  the  illustration,)  and  their  accounts  may  in  this  point  of 
view  be  said  to  oalance.  But  they  surely  cannot  be  considered  as 
standing  on  an  equal  footing  in  those  engagements,  seeing  that  A 
has  contrived  not  only  to  reimburse  himself,  for  his  advances,  but 
to  secure  likewise  an  annuity  of  a  clear  100/.  a  year  for  ever,  with- 
out any  adequate  value  given  in  exchange.  So  it  is  with  the  fund- 
holders  and  the  nation.  At  this  moment  the  respective  g^in  and 
loss  may  nearly  balance :  but  nevertheless,  the  nation  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced in  its  relations  with  the  fundholders,  as  to  be  forced  to 
pay  them  an  annuity  of  10  millions  forever,  over  and  above' the 
interest  really  due  on  their  loans,  through  the  improvident  restoration 
of  the  money  of  account,  with  which  the  dividends  must  hencefore 
ward  be  paid,  on  loans  advanced  iii  a  currency  of  lower  value.  Nor  is 
this  all :  for  by  the  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  current  medium. 
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the  Dation  is  liLewbe  saddled  ^itb  a  umilar  addition  of  5$  per  cent; 
on  all  other  taxes  and  imposts^  equal  at  least  in  amount  to  those 
vhich  are  levied  icfs  the  payment  ol  the<lifidcod8  ;  making  ako« 
gether^  an  addition  of  one-third  at  least  to  the  real  amount  of  att 
the  taxesy  or  £0  millions  per  annum  over  and  above  what  was 
originally  contemplated,  or  what  would  have  been  exacted  from  llift 
nation,  but  for  those  fatal  shiftiogs  of  the  currency.     Neither  does 
the  mischief  stop  even  here ;  for  through  the  same  changes  in  the 
currency,  a  like  addition  of  one-third  is  made  to  every  private  debt^ 
and  payment,  and  incumbrance ;  the  amount  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate,  although  its  overvirhelming  and  ruinous  effects 
are  everywhere  wofully  manifest.    The  chief  and  permanent  bur- 
den of  this  fatal  oversight  must  ultimately  rest  on  the  landlords, 
wife  are  thereby  subjected  to  an  exaction  in  favor  of  Government 
and  the  fundholders,  of  at  least  one-third  the  value  of  their  lands^ 
pver  and  above  what  is  just  or  equitable :  or  in  other  words — they 
^re  plundered  of  one-third  the  value  of  their  estates,  over  and 
above  that  portion  of  tbeni  v\'hic^  has  been  considered  as  pledged 
to  the  fund  holders,  as  their  fair  proportion  of  the  dividnnda,  and  to 
<Sovernment,  -as  their  quota  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  state  i 
one-third  of  tlieir  estates,  over  and  above  what  would  have  been 
chargeable  t>n  them,  had  that  fatal  Bank  restriction  and  depfecia4 
•tion  of  the  currency,  and  that  still  more  fatal  and  improvident  re^ 
storation  of  the  currency^  never  taken  place :  so  that  in  point  ef 
fact,  not  more  than  one-third,  or  more  probably  one-fourth^  of  the 
ireal  yalue  and  usufruct  of  their  estates,  can  henceforward  be  en-r 
joyed  by  the  landlords  at  large;    which. at  no  great  interval  of 
time  must  inevitably  prove  the  means  of  driving  them  intojail^ 
or  into  obscurity^  in  order  tp  'make  room  for  those  favoced  sons 
cif  Plutus,  to  whom  the  legislature  has  virtually  given,,  through  the 
changes  in  the  currency^  an  absolute  and  free  gift  of  one-third  of 
.ell  the  land  in  the  united  kingdom^  over  and  above  their  just  and 
equitable  claim*     For  what  is  the  estate  but  the  product  of  the 
estate?  The  rent  is  gone,  and  widi  it  the  estate! 

It  is  a  favorite  subject  with  the  fundholder  to  talk  about  the 
mortgage  they  presume  themselves  to  have  obtained  on  all  the  land^ 
and  on  every  other  species  of  property,  with  as  much  ease  and  confi- 
dence,  as  if  they  had  actually  the  parchments  in  their  bureaus.  They 
would  have  it  believed  that  the  whole  property  of  the  nation,  and  of 
everv  individual,  is  pledged  to  the  utternaost  farthing  for  the  payment 
of  their  interest  or  dividends,  in  the  same  sense  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  money  transaction  between  private  persons.  The  infer- 
ence wished  to  be  drawn  plainly  is — ^that  their  interest  must  be 
paid,  as  long  as  an  acre,  or  a  shilling  of  private  property-  remains^ 
whether  out  of  income  or  capital,  matters  not;  and  if  the  entire 
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revenue),  and  idcome^  and  produc^^  lht)uld  prove  ittndficient  for 
their  dividends — the  whole  lands,  and  goods,  and  chattels,  mvtt 
of  course; be  sold. up  and  made  over  to  them.  Nothing  less,  ac- 
cording to  tfais  doctrine,  than  the  absolute  command  of  property 
and  person  will  suffice  for  those  ihsatiable  money  makers ;  for 
the  same  principle  carried  a  little  farther  would  go  to  that ;  wouM 
give  them  the  command  eventually,  of  the  land,  the  goods,  the  labor, 
and  ultimately  of  the  personal  liberty,  of  every  individual;  a  suffi- 
cient reductio  ad  abiurdum  surely,  of  such  an  absurd  proposi- 
tion. , 

But,  however  it  might  suit  the  interest  or  the  wishes  of  the  fond* 
holders  to  have  the  public  debts  considered  in  the  same  point  of 
view  as  private  debts — nothing  can  be  more  distinct  in  their  nature  ^ 
and  relations.  By  the  national  debt>  or  public  funds,  or  stocks,  is 
meant,  the  register  of  certain  sums  of  money  lent  by  individualt  to 
Government-^r,  more  correctly  speaking,  sold  or  given  up  to 
Gov^nment^  in  exchange  for  perpetual  annuities  payable  out  of 
the  taxics;  which  annuities  being  transferable,  become  a  sort  of 
mercantile  comniodity^  fluctuating  in  its  value  like  other  commo- 
dities, and  attended  therefore  with  the  chance  of  profit  and  the 
risk  of  loss  to  the  dealers.  The  funded  property  6r  stock 
differs  from  a  private  debt  in  this  essential  condition^n  not  being 
payable  on  demand ;  the  lender  in  fact  having  no  resource  on  thfe 
borrower's  goods  or  person  in  case  of  non-pay ment.  This  must  at 
£rst  sight  appear  a  disadvantage ;  but  the  funds  are  endowed  with 
many  countervailing  advantages,  which  form  together  much  more 
than  a  full  equivalent :  for  being  easily  and  speedily  transferablc-f* 
tliat  is,  saleable,  without  almost  any  expense,  this  species  of  pro- 
perty has  a  vast  advantage  over  every  other,  which  is  sure  to  be 
burdened  in  the  transfer  with  enormous  expenses,  vexatious  del^yit, 
and  frequent  disputes  and  uncertainty.  These  advantages  were 
originally  conceded  to  funded  property  as  an  inducement  to  capiw 
talista,  who  were  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  funding  system 
so  numerous  as  at  present  (not  having  then  acquired  the  art  of 
coining  or  transmuting  paper  into  gold)  to  lend  their  money  to 
Government.  This  exemption  from  cost,  and  the  great  facility  in 
the  transfer,  render  the  funds  a  vast  and  ready  field  for  specula*- 
iion ;  and  enormous  sums  are  daily  gained  and  lost  by  trafficking, 
or  rather  gambling,  in  that  commodity.  When  to  other  advan- 
tages is  Joined  the  larger  interest  generally  derived  from  loans  c^ 
Government,  it  is  natural  they  should  operate  on  people's  minds 
as  a  set-off  against  the  risk  of  an  irregular  or  defective  payment 
of  the  interest  at  sooie  future  period.  This  risk  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  lender,  or  at  least  to  every  speculator  in  the  fund5. 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  it.     But  as  the  period  of  total  failure,  or 
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of  great  defalcation,  is  indefinite^  and  periiaps  distant— ^he  risk 
aUiided  to  has  but  little  influence  on  the  estimated  value  of  funded 
•property,  as  every  one  trusts  it  will  last  his  time.  It  is  considered 
in  fact  in  the  light  of  a  long  annuity,  the  duration  of  which,  in- 
stead of  50  or  60  years,  is  indefinite,  and  is  longer  or  shorter, 
(according  to  the  fears  or  fancy  of  the  public.  The  public,  however, 
are  partial  to  this  sort  of  annuity ;  more  partial  to  it  with  all  its. 
fisks  and  uncertainty,  than  to  land  or  mortgage;  most  people 
•preferring' the  larger  immediate  profit  or  interest  with  uncertain 
duration,  to  a  smaller  profit  or  interest  with  perpetual  security. 

The  funded  property  resembles,  in  some  respects,  money  lent 
to  the  commissioners  of  a  turnpike  road,  or  still  more  nearly  ap-^ 
proaches  to  the  nature  of  shares  in  a  navigable  canal,  where  the 
trustees  stipulate  to  pay  an  interest  or  dividend  out  of  the  sur* 
plus  profits,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  ;  but 
where  the  share  or  ticket  holder  is  not  permitted  in-  case  of  non- 
payment, to  seize  upon  the  premises,  or  to  exact  double  tolls  for 
his  own  emolument ;  nor  are  the  commissioners  or  trustees  bound 
to  surrender  their  private  estates  or  liberty  for  his  security  or  grati- 
fieation.  The.  claim  of  the  fundholder  to  the  lands,  goods,  labor,  or 
personaMiberty  of  the  people,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
share  or  ticket  holder  to  the  private  estates  of  die  commissioners. 
The  claim  in  either  case,  is  on  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  collected  ; 
on  the  income^  and  not  the  capital  of  the  public:  and  if  a 
surplus  can  no  longer  be  obtained  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends, 
without  seking  on  the  capital,  and  trenching  on  the  national  pros- 
^rity  and  safety,  he  can  no  longer  possess  a  right  to  demand  it. 

This  principle,  be  it  observed,  would  have  been  equally  sound 
and  irrefragable  had  no  alteration  in  the  currency  ever  taken  place. 
When  the  nation  could  no  longer  pay  taxes  sufficient  to  answer  the 
dividends  in  full,  without  confiscating  the  estates  and  productive 
capital  of  the  people,  the  claim  of  the  fundholder  must  have  ceased, 
or  at  least  have  abated.  And  if  this  is  undeniably  true  when  on 
alteration  or  augmentation  of  the  currency  had  taken  place,  it  is 
still  more  forcibly  true  Mrhen  the  additional  gravamen'  of  the 
currency,  which  doubles  the  amount  of  mischief,  is  thrown  into  the 
scale. 

It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  funding  system  to  diminish 
progressively  the  value  of  landed  property,  and  ultimately  to  absorb 
and  swallow  up  the  whole  of  it.  Formerly,  however,  the  process 
was  slow,  and  many  years  might  have  elapsed  before  it  came 
to  a  crisis,  had  it  been  suffered  to  go  on  in  its  original  form  «nd 
character.  But  the  Bank  restriction  act  gave  it  wings — the  wings 
of  a  vulture,  and  has  effected  that  in  20  years,  which  might  other- 
wise have  required'  a  couple  of  centuries  for  its  completion.     The 
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ivllole  sefies  of*  acta  and  opieratioDs  respecting  the  currency^  from 
ihci  first  restrictive  act  to  the  consummation  of  the  business  by  Mr.- 
Peel's  billy  may  be  justly  entitled,  a  machinery  for  more  speecKly 
sUripping  the  landholders  of  their  estates ;  and  that  which  is  the  most 
laagular  incident. in  all  this  strange  eventful  history,  making  tbemr 
^IKthe  while  believe,  that.they  were,  through  its  operations^  grow-'^ 
ing  daily  richer,  and  richer. 

.  The  great  body  of  landlords. have  gone  on  till  now,  blundering^ 
9nd  floundering,  headlong  to  destruction,  under  the  false  impression! 
that  the  sacrifices  they  were  called  on  to  make  were  only  telupo-' 
rary^  and  only  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community — or 
even  smaller  in  proportion  than  the  advantages  they  were  deriving 
ffom  the  working  of  the  system,,  and  the  nnraerical  advance  in 
rents  and  prices;  flattering  themselves  that  those  high  rents  and 
prices,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  (but  which  ought  really  to 
have  been  designated  the  nominal,  or  depreciated  paper  money 
rents  and  prices,)  would  still  keep  up,  or  even  return  again,  when 
once  the  long-looked-for  transition,  from  war  to  peace  was  aceom« 
pli^hed :  and  even,  if  prices  and  rents  should  iall  a  Jittle,  they  still 
consoled  themselves  with  the  certainty  of  being  in  a  conchlion  at 
least  as  favorable  as  that  in  which  they  stood  before  the  war  com- 
menced.^ 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  fdod, 
And  licks  the  hand  that's  raised  to  shed  his  blood ! 

The  alteration  of  the  money  of  account  was  a  circumstance 
'  vvhich  the  great  body  of  landlords  both  in  and  out  of  Parliaftient 
were  wholly  ignorant  of;  a  subject  they  could  never  be  made  to* 
comprehend :  and  whenever  its  impending  and  fittal  efiects  were* 
foretold,  or  urged  on  their  notice,  it  was  considered  by  the  con-^ 
fiding  and  credulous  landholders  as  merely  an  affair  of  party>  and 
undeserving  of  any  serious  attention.  It  is  only  now  they  begin 
to  perceive,  their  fatal  ignorance,  and  to  be  convinced  when  too 
late,  of  the  former  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  by  the 
impending  ruin  which  accompanies  its  restoration  in  value.*  They 
now  perceive  that  the  former  rise  of  rents  and  prices  was  a  mere, 
deception — si  nomioal  and  not  a  real  increase  of  wealth,  as  they 
foolishly  imagined ;  but  that  the  present  fall  of  rents  and  prioes,. 
5VhiIe.all  taxes,  charges  and  incumbrances  are  increased  in  an  inverse 
proportion,  is  not  a  nominal,  but  a.  real  and  absolute  coi\fiscatioa 
of  their  estates.  - 

It  were  an  useless  waste  of  time  and^  words  to  demonstrate, 
more  fully  the  utter  impossibility  of  levy  ing. in  gold  the  present 
amount  of  taxes  and  incumbrances  imposed  in  a  highly  depreciated 
currency,  without  the  absolute  forfeiture  in  a  very  few  years,  of 
the  whole  estates  and  property  of  the  whole  Is^nded.  interest.  I  will 
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qiAy  stop  tp  observe,  that  ia  1793  the  prices  of  pfoduce  t 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present :  but  the  taxes  and  charges  pajabhs 
out  of  that  produce  were  acarcely  one  quarter  of  their  present 
amount.  If  therefore  a  fourfold  amount  of  taxes  and  charges  and 
outgoings— or  even  a  twofold  amount,  is  levied  out  of  the  iame 
amount  of  produce ;  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the 
income,  but  out  of  the  capital  of  those  concerned,  which  must 
q[>eedily  bring  them  to  beggary.  lo  fact^  the  whole  of  the  far- 
rier's capital,and  three-fourths  of  the  landlord's  estates,  are  already 
gone ;  and  the  iniquitous  system  if  longer  pursued,  must  ineritably 
terminate  in.  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  the  whole  landed  proper^ 
in  the  kingdom  from  its  present  possessors^ 
^  It  is  asserted  by  the  funded  and  monied  party,  diat  the  land- 
lords derived  a  great  advantage  during  the  war  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  (although  till  of  late  they  would  not  allow 
that  it  was  ever  depreciated  at  all),  having  doubled  or  trebled  their 
rents,  whereby  they  avoided,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pressure  of  the 
war  expenditure  and  taxation ;  and  if  they  are  now  forced  to  retsm 
to  the  rents  and  prices  of  1793,  they  will  not  have  sustained  any 
i:eal  loss  or  injury. 

.  To  this  I  would  reply-^that  few  landlords  did  in  fact  double 
their  rents  during  the  war,  although  such  has  been  the  common 
hearsay  and  belief.  Some  few  perhaps, .  upon  a  small  scale,  and 
under  peculiai*  circumstances,  the  vicinity  for  instance  of  an  in- 
creasing town,  or  in  consequence  of  great  outlay  in  the  improve- 
9ieot  of  the  soil,  may  perhaps  have  done  so.  On  the  contrary, 
many  landlords  had  let  their  estates  upon  long  leases,  wbidi 
endured  nearly  as  long  as  the  prosperous  times,  and  could  tbere^ 
fore  derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  rise  of  produce,  altbooril 
tbey  suffiered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community  from  the 
increase  of  taxation,  and  the  increased  (expense  of  living.  Others 
were. only  b^inning  to  reap  advantage  from  the  rise  of  rents,  whea 
the  re-faction  from  the  peace  commenced;  by  which  their  tenants 
were  in.  most  cases  quickly  ruined,  tlirough  the  rapid  fall  in  the 
value  jof  all  their  stock  and  produce,  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  most  fortunate  cases,  their  rents  have  ever 
^iuoe  been  badly  paid,  even  with  great  and  increasing  reductions. 

But  granting,  for  alignment  sake,  that  the  rent  of  land  was  ncHni- 
aally  doubled  during  the  war  and  the  existence  of  paper  money 
prices,  the  proprietor  was  by  no  means  really  richer  than  before, 
£lis  doubled  rent  of  40  shillings  per  acre  instead  of  20,  gavehim 
ao  more  gold  and  silver,  and  certainly  no  more  of  gold  and  silver's 
worth;  i|o  greater  command,  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life; 
Oo  more  beef  or  bread  or  labor ;  no  more  in  short  of  any  thing 
but  bank  paper.    All  therefore  that  the  landlord  gained  by  his 
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doubled  Metkii,  was  tfie  temporary  avoidance  of  lost  t6  a  certain 
extent.  *  While  the  paper  money  prices  kept  up^  or  kept  progress 
sively  increasing^  by  die  mnltipUcation  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper,  tbe  hndholder  sustained  indeed  a  smaller  loss 
than  some  of  tbe  other  classes,  from  that  depreciation.  But  it  is 
^ually  certain,  that  be .  gained  much  less  in  the  commencemeht 
than  is  commonly  alleged ;  while  in  the  conclusion  he  has  loSI^ 
or  is'  about  to  lose,  «very  thiiig.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  fundholder, 
nUhougb  he  sustained  in  the  beginning  both  injustice  and  injury^ 
has  now  not  only  the  full  value  of  his  property  restored  to  him  by 
the  restoration  of  the  current  medium ;  but  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances,  restored  twofold,  through  the  joint  operation  of  rise  in 
the  funds,  and  tbe  restoration  of  the  Currency  ;  while  the  original 
proprietors  of  land,  in  return  for  their  short-lived  advantage,  have 
already  lost  three-fourths  of  their  estates,  and  are  rapidly  losing 
the  remaining  fourth ;  the  recent  purchasers  of  estates  hate 
actually  lost  their  all ;  and  tbe  occupiers  of  land,  tbe  whole  body 
<>f  farmers  through  the  whole  united  kingdom,  are  ruined  to  a 
man. 

Rents  are  now  returned,  or  are  fast  returning,  to  the  scale  of 
1793,  but  the  condition  of  the  landlords  is  vastly  different  from 
that  of  ]  7^ ;  their  taxes,  rates,  tithes,  and  outgoings  being  in 
many  cases  more  than  doubled,  and  their  tradesmen's  bills,  servants* 
wages,  and  all  the  ordinary  charges  of  their  establishments,  still  re^ 
niaining  neavly  on  the  scale  of  the  dearest  times,  and  greatest  depre- 
ciation of  money  ;  a  few  articles  in  housekeeping,  such  as  bread  and 
butcher's  meat,  excepted,  which;  however  important  to  the  poor 
man,  constitute  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  a 
gentleman's  family.  With  Sie  rental  of  1793,  the  landlord  is  at 
present  not  half  so  rich'  as  he  was  at  that  period;  two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  effoclive  worth  and  value  of  his  estate  having  sinc^ 
then  been  virtually  8ei2ed  upon  and  confiscated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  fundhokier,  the  poor,  and  the  church,  through  the  in- 
crease of  taxes,  tithes,  rates  and  charges  of  various  descriptions  ^ 
or  which  calamity,  by'  far  the  greater  share  is  the  disastrous  prb- 
duct  of  those  unhallowed  operations  on  the  current  medium  or 
measure  of  value. 

It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  no  landholder,  even  with  an  unincumbei'ed 
estate,  is  half  as  rich  as  his  great-grandfather  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  The  present  rental  of  his  estate^  although  four 
times  as  great  in  figiires,  will  not  give  him  the  same  commatid  of 
necessaries  oriuxuriea  or  labor,  the  true  criterion  of  riehies;  whtfe 
those  who  have  any  material  incumbrances  of  mortgage,  legacy, 
or  dowry  to  contend  with,  although  such  as  could  easily  have 
been  bom  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  utterly  undone     Th^r^  is 
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absolutely  no  nieans  left  For  escape.  Th^  fairest  patrifnoiiial  estate 
Modersuch  cifcumatances^  must  be  melted  down,  and  pass  a\iray 
into  the  hands  of  the  loan-mongers,  Jews;  and  money-brokers^  who 
for  a  length  of  time  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  straining  their 
subtle  Energies  to  depress  the  land,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  swallow  it  up,  or  purchase  it  at  a  vile 
price. 

The  most  specious  argument  perhaps  that  can  be  brought  in 
favor  of  the  fuudfaolder's  pretensions,  is  the  original  resolution  of 
Parliatnent^  that  the  Bank  should '  return  to  cash  payments  at  a 
future  period—^'  of  which  all  men  ought  to  have  been  awafe,  and 
against  the  effect  of  M^ich  every  man  ought  to  have  guarded  him- 
self in  all  dealidgs,  contracts,  or  engagements  for  money.'  J3ut 
this  argument,  however  specious  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  will 
be  found,  when  candidly  examined,  to  carry  with  it  but  little  weight 
or  value :  and  in  this  light  it  was  evidently  viewed  by  its  authors 
and  patrons ;  judging  from  the  frequent  inroads  and  alterations 
made  on  it,  as  suited  the  conveniency  of  the  moment.  First  of  all, 
the  restriction  of  cash  payments  was  to  last  only  for  fiftj-two 
days ;  a  modest  period  enough.  Before  those  expired,  however, 
the  furlough  was  extended  to  one  month  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.:  previous  to  which,  it  was  again 
prolonged  until  one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In 
defiance,  however,  of  this  engagenoent,  the  paymehts  in  cash  were 
again  postponed  by  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  restrictive  act,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  until  war  again  broke  out ; 
when,  by  a  sixth  restrictive  act  in  December  1603,  the  payments 
in  cash  were  finally  put  off  until  six  months  after  die  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

From  these  repeated  infringements  of  the  original  stipulation, 
and  repeated  postponements  of  the  payments  in  cash-^from  the 
long  duration,  and  interminable  aspect  of  the  war,  and  many  other 
concurring  reasons,  the  public  became  fully  persuaded  that  the 
measure  was  finally  relinquished— or  at  least  abandoned  sine  die: 
and  from  thenceforward  it  ceased  to  be  looked  for,  or  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  or  to  have  the  .smallest  influence  on  money  trans- 
actions, or  the  price  or  value  of  funded  or  other  property.  In 
foro  conscientia,  the  stipulation  in  question,  after  so  many  breaches 
and  alterations,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  legitimate  claim ;  and  can 
only  be  cotls^lered  in  the  light  of  an  obsolete  statute — wfiich, 
although  like  the  law  for  the  burning  of  witches,  it  is  still  unre- 
pealed, it  would  be  highly  unjust  and  iniquitous  to  call  it  into 
action. 

It  is  moreover  abundantly  evident,  that  when  this  stipulation 
vas  made,  it  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  Government  or 
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die  Legi^ature  tliat  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  would  be  so 
long  delayed ;  or  that  it  would  be  attended  in  the  event  with  suclf 
monstrous  injustice  and  injury  to  any  class  of  the  community; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either  the  original  sus* 
pension,  or  the  prospective  resumption^  would  ever  have  been 
)l,hought  of  or  submitted  to.  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the 
head  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  his  supporters,  that  the  resumption  of  pay* 
inents  in  cash  or  bullion  would  double  the  real  amount  and  pres- 
sure of  the  national  debt  and  taxes;  that  it  would  force  every 
mortgagee  or  debtor  to  pay  one-third^  or  rather  one-half  more  in 
value  than  he  had  borrowed ;  that  by  lowering  the  price  of  agri- 
jcultural  produce  sixty  per  cent.^  it  would  beggar  the  whole  race 
of  farmers  and  those  dependant  on  them  for  employment  and  sup* 
port ;  that  it  would ,  reduce  the  rent  and  value  of  every  landed 
estate  in  tlie  kingdom  at  least  one-half^  besides  exertiqg  a  most  de- 
p^-essing  in^uence  on  manufactures^  and  on  commerce,  whether 
foreign,  domestic  or  colonial.  Had  those  enormous  evils  been  at 
all  anticipated  or  foreseen  at  the  moment,  do  stipulation  for  a 
measure  ;so  extensively  ruinous  could  ever  have  been  proposed, 
great  as  the  power  and  influence  of  the  minister  undoubtedly  was : 
;and  thsit  they  were  not  foreseen .  at  the  time,  we  have  sufficient 
proof  in  the  free  and  open  confession  of  those  very  ministers  who 
were,  along  with  Mr«  Pitt,  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  restric- 
tion of  cash  payments,  and  the  whole  system  of  measures  arising 
out  of  it.  So  far  from  foreseeing  the  impending  depreciation  of 
Bank  paper  at  the  moment,  they  continued  insensible  of  it  for 
many  iong  years  after  it  had  notoriously  taken  place ;  but  now  in- 
deed, they  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  were  deceived,  and  that 
a  depreciation  of  30  per  cent,  did  then  actually  exist.  But  the 
simple  confession  of  error,  whatever  appearance  of  candor  it  may 
carry  along  with  it,  is  not  ii\  itself  enough ;  it  is  no  exoneration  of 
Goyernment,  no  redemption  of  their  pledge  to  the  public  ;  no  re- 
dress nor  indemnificajtion  to  the  starving  victims  of  their  promises 
and  guarantee. 

By  repeated  acts  and  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  particularly 
on  the  26th  of  April,  181 1,  a  full  and  solemn  assurance  was  given 
to  the  public  that  Bank  paper  was  in  no  degree  depreciated;  but 
was  to  all  intents  and^  purposes  equal  in  value  to  solid  gold  and 
silver  of  the  same  nominal  amount.  The  consequence  of  those 
solemn  pledges  naturally  was,  that  numberless  individuals  were  led 
into  a  gross  and  ruinous  error,  by  confiding  in  the  faith  and  honor 
pf  Government,  whose  sources  of  information  on  those  points  they 
knew  to  be  greatly  superior  to  those  of  other  men,  and  whom  tbey 
could  not  conceive  to  be  capable  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  deceive. 
In  the  wisdom  and  honor  of  Government  they  placed  an  implicit 
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ted  fetal  confideace ;  an  implicit  belief  that  Bank  notes  had.saC' 
fered  no  depreciation  whatever:  and  n»  that  which  had  not  fallen 
.  <:ould  not  possibly  be  raised,  an  that  which  was  not  depreciated 
was  of  necessity  insusceptible  of  restoration  in  value,  all  sospicion 
or  apprehension  of  any  sort  of  re-action  in  the  currency  was  lulled 
to  rest ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  confiding,  I  aay^  in  the 
faith  and  honor  of  Government,  unhesitatingly  invested  their  money 
in  landy  in  manufactures,  in  commerce ;  or  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  the  payment  of  money  by  mortgage,  bond,  settlenaent,. 
or  otherwise,  as  if  no  alteration  in  the  curreticy  had  ever  taken 
place :  never  once  suspecting,  or  conceiving  it  possible,  that  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature,  to  whom  they  looked  up  as  their 
natural  protectors  against  fraud  and  deception,  would  itself  have 
ensnared  thiem  into  those  fatal  inveiitments,  through  which  they 
now  feel  themselves  defrauded  and  plundered  of  half  their  property, 
by  this  afterclap  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency ;  of  that  very 
currency  which  they  bad  the  faith  and  honor  of  Parliament  solemnly 
l^ledged  for  its  having  suffered  no  depreciation  whatever,  and  which 
could  not  therefore  by  possibility  admit  of  any  restoration  or  aug- 
mentation of  value. 

And  what,  let  me  ask,  was  the  purpose  or  intention  of  those 
solemn  Parliamentary  resolutions  i  what  but  to  induce  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  full  belief  and  confidence  ia  the  undepreciated  state  of 
the  Bank  paper,  to  encourage  and  entice  the  .public  to  lay  out  and 
circulate  their  property  on  the  faith  of  Bmk  paper,  with  the  same- 
freedom  and  unreserve  as  if  that  paper  had  continued  exchai^e- 
able,  as  formerly^  for  gol^  and  silver  on  demand  f  Having  tbere-^ 
fore  thus  solemnly,  deliberately,  and  designedly,  guaranteed  the 
undepreciated  character  of  Bank  paper,  and  its  equafity  in  ex- 
changeable value  with  gqid-^they  must  of  necessity  be  considered 
to  have  equally  guaranteed  its  unrestorable  quality ;  otherwise  die 
whole  must  resolve  itself  into  the  most  barefaced  swindling  con- 
iBpiracy  that  ever  disgraced  a  nation.  And  if  Grovemment  would 
retain  any  claim  to  consistency,  or  to  public  faith  or  honesty — 
now,  when  their  operations  on  the  currency  have  baflSed  all  their 
M^isdom  and  foresight,  and  have  turned  out  directly  contrary  in  their 
effects  to  their  anticipations  and  promises,  they  must  hold  them- 
iselves  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Having  purposely  and 
deliberately  enticed  the  public  to  dispose  of  their  property  on  the 
faith  of  their  guarantee,  they  must  now,  upon  every  principle  of 
common  honesty,  and  common  sense,  consider  themselves  bound 
to  make  good  the  loss.  And  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that  those 
who  have  suffered  through  these  measures  of  Government^  have, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  English  constitution^ 
an  irjpesistible  claim  in  equity  for  indemnification,  were  there  any 
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court  where  sucb  an  action  against  Government  could  b^  brought. 
«  And  who  are  the  sufferers  by  the  measures  in  question  i  The 
whole  landed  interest  in  its  largest  sense^  the  whole  kingdom  at 
large;  the  fundholders,  capitalists,  ahnuitants,  and  those  who  live 
by  the  taxes/ aloile  excepted. 

'  As  an  instance  of  the  ruinous  consequence  to  individuals,  of 
those  fatal  measures,  I  will  cite  the  following  case,  which  is 
only  one  of  many  thousands  of  the  sort.  In  1813  a  friend  of  the 
author  purchased  a  landed  estate  for  about  70,000/.,  whibh  yielded 
at  the  time  nearly  2,500/.  per  annum.  Circumstances  rendered  it 
convenient  for  him  to  retain  nearly  30,000/.  of  the  purchase  money 
on  mortgage  until  he  should  sell  aiiother  estate  in  order  to  pay  it 
off.  Peace  came,  with  no  healing  under  her  wings ;  no  sale  could 
be  effected;  rents  fell,  and  are  now  less  than  1200/.  a  y^ar,  and 
badly  paid,  and  the  estate  would  not  now  be  accepted  for  the 
mortgage  :  so  that  40,000/.  is  thus  clearly  carried  off,  through  this 
unexpected  augmentation  of  the  measure  of  value,  which  was  war- 
ratited  by  Government  to  be  impossible.  To  his  confidence  in 
the  faith  and  honor  of  Government  his  grievous  loss  is  entirely 
owing.  By  Government  he  was  solemnly  assured  that  Bank  paper, 
the  only  currency  and  money  of  account,  had  suffered  no  depre- 
ciation, and  could  of  course  admit  of  no  restoration  or  increase  of 
value ;  and  that  he  might  therefore  invest  his  property  in  land  or 
otherwise  in  perfect  safety  as  to  any  possible  re-action  or  alteration 
in  the  money  of  account.  But  in  spite  of  those  assurances  the  re- 
action has  actually  cothe ;  the  value  of  the  current  medium  is  aug- 
mented one  half;  the  rent,  and  consequently  the  value  >of  his  lands 
are  diminished  one  half,  and  the  real  amount  and  pressure  of  his 
debt  is  doubled,  through  the  direct  fiat  of  Government^  and  the 
baleful  operation  of  the  paper  money  system. 
^  Surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  deny  the  cruel  and  monstrous 
injustice  which  this  individual  sustains  through  those  improvident 
measures  of  Government,  nor  his  claim  in  equity  to  redress  ?  Then 
why  not  grant  redress  to  him,  and  to  thousands  in  his  situation  i 
It  is  surely  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  which  infficted  the  in- 
jury to  redress  it,  and  it  is  as  surely  their  duty  to  do  so;  and  no 
maudlin  cant  about  faith  to  the  fundholders,  or  practical  difficulty, 
or  lions  in  the  way,  should  be  suffered  to  prevent  this  cardinal  act 
of  justice;  which  in  the  end  too,  would  certainly  prove,  as  justice 
always  does,  to  be  the  best  and  truest  policy.  Trifling  difficulties 
appear  formidable  only  to  little  minds ;  but  vanish  like  dew  drops 
in  the  sunbeams,  before  the  glance  of  talent  and  virtue. 

Through  the  fatal  measure  of  restriction  of  cash  payments,  and 
its  subsequent  ramifications.  Government  have  unfortunately  brought 
themselves  into  a  dilemma,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  escape. 
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They  unguardedly,  at  the  outset,  prooiised  to  the  toonied  interest 
a  return  to  cash-paymeiKts,  by  which  (if  finally  carried  inio  effect^ 
the  fundholders,  capitalists,  annuitants,  public  functionaries,  8u:« 
must  obtain  an  addition  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  to  their  respective 
principal,  interest,  or  salaries,  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  nation^ 
and  chiefly  of  the  landed  interest.  For  this  enormous  and  unanti- 
cipated advantage  the  monied  interest  plead  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  Go? emment  having  like\^ise  pledged  the  faith  of  Par- 
liament to  the  nation  at  large,  that  no  depreciation  of  bank  paper 
had  taken  place,  and  that  of  course  no  restoration  nor  augmenta* 
tion  of  its  then  existing  value  could  possibly  supervene;  they  must 
be  held,  upon  every-  principle  of  justice,  honesty,  and  honorable 
feeling,  to  have  equally  pledged  the  faith  and  guarantee  of  Parlia- 
ment to  keep  the  nation  harmless  from  the  effect  of  any  subsequent 
alteration  in  the  value  of  that  bank  paper.  The  pledge  in  the  one 
case  is  surely  as  good  and  as  binding  as  it  can  be  in  the  other ;  and 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  die  pledge  should  be  forfeited 
to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned,  there  surely  could  be  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  broken  in  preference  to  by  far  the 
niost  important  of  the  two.  But  to  neither  ought  the  faith  and  pledge 
of  Parliament  to  be  broken ;  and  to  neither  need  it  be  broken.  Ill 
order  (o  do  perfect  justice  to  both,  it  is  only  needful  t6  come  to  a 
fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  accounts ;  adjusting  the  debts  and 
payments  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  no  suspension  nor 
restoration  of  cash  payments  ever  taken  place,  and  of  course  no 
alteration  in  value  of  the  current  medium  or  money  of  account. 

On  this  principle  of  equitable  adjustment,  it  is  evident  (were  we 
to  take  bullion  as  the  standard  of  comparison)'  that  all  the  preset 
taxes  and  payments  ought  to  be  reduced  about  33  per  cedt.,  which 
would  bring  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  nearly  20  millions^  and  the 
whole  amount  of  taxation  and  expenditure  to  less  than  40  millions 
annually ;  independent  of  other  eventual  reductions  of  expense, 
which  would  naturally  emanate  from  a  diminished  scale  of  taxation* 

In  this,  no  unjust  nor  unfair  advantage  is  taken,  nor  wished  to 
be  taken,  of  the  fundholder,  capitaUst,  or  annuitant;  it  is  only 
sought  to  bring  them  to  a  fair  reckoning ;  to  obtain  from  them  a 

^  For  reasons  formerly  assignee!,  it  is  certain  that  the  price  of  bullion  does 
not  afford  an  accurate  criterion  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  during 
the  war.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  depreciation  was  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  all  sorts  of  paper  money,  all  of  which  was  lessened  in 
value,  not  only  because  it  was  not  payable  in  cash,  but  likewise  because  of 
its  excessive  abundance.  The  redundant  paper  carried  down  in  its  vortex 
the  gold  alone  with  it ;  so  that  the  real  depreciation  might  fairly  be  stated 
at  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  instead  of  33.  This  too  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  legislative  measures ;  and  Government  is  equally  answerable 
for  the  consequences. 
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true  and  correct  statement  of  accounts,  in  thejplace  of  one  no- 
toriously incorrect  and  partial ;  which,  besides  its  gross  injustice^ 
must  of  necessity,  if  longer  acted  upon,  ensure  the  total  ruin  of  the 
whole  landed  interest,  and  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  who  liave 
payments  to  make  good.  For  the  present  iniquitous  system  forces 
die  debtor,  whether  public  or  private,  to  pty,  as  before  repeatedly 
obsemed,  123|  erains  of  gold  for  every  82^  borrowed,  or  justly 
due;  increases  the  taxes  from  60  ihillious  of  pounds  of  13s.  4id» 
each,  to  60  millions  of  pounds  worth  ^5.  each;  and  of, course 
expands  the  60  milKons  of  taxes  levied  at  present  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  to  90  millions  value  of  the  money  in  which 
those  taxes  were  formerly  estimated ;  a  far  greater  amount  of  tax- 
ation  than  was  ever  exacted  in  the  niost  prosperous  and  wasteful 
period  of  the  wan 

That  it  would  be  grossly  unjust,  as  well  as  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  landed  interest,  to  reduce  by  a  deliberate  system  of  financial 
measures,  the  rent  and  produce  of  land  to  the  scale  of  1793,  unless 
the  taxes  and  incumbrances  affecting  them  were  reduced  in  equal 
ratio,  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  serious  argument.  To  reduce  the 
rents  and  produce  to  the  standard  of  179^>  taxes  and  charges  re^ 
naining  as  at  presient,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  rob  the 
farmer  of  his  last;  remaining  shilling,  and  to  render  the  estates  en* 
tirely  valuelesft  to  their  owners.  And  if  fuudholders,  capitalists, 
annuitants,  &c.  have  the  fancy  for  metallic  money  payments,  of 
their  paper  money  debts,  they  must  needs  resolve  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  interest  and  diminished  salaries. 

it  must,  J  doubt  not^^  appear  to  many  persons  a  singular  para- 
dox, that  a  landed  estate  should  become  absolutely  valueless  to  its 
owner,  that  a  farm  should  be  incapable  of  yielding  any  rent  at  all; 
or  that  a  good  farmer  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  losing  money 
by  farming;  had  he  no  rent  at  all  to  pay,  prices  and  outgoings  con* 
tinning  as  at  present.  Yet  such,  in  many  cases,  is  the  truth. 

Suppose  a  farm  of  ordinary  arable  land,  which  was  wont  to  yield 
a  rent  of  dOOi.  The  annual  expenses,  including  interest  of  capital 
at  10  per  cent.,  may  be  put  at  £,200^.,  and  the  gross  produce, 
when  reduced  into  wheat  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  more  clear 
and  simple  view  of  the  case,  equal  to  5000  bushels  of  wheat.  Wlien 
wheat  sold  at  ten-  shillings  the  bushel,  the  gross  return  of  2,500/. 
would  just  suffice  to  pay  the  farmer's  way,  together  with  a  mode- 
rate allowance  for  his  time  and  trouble.  But  now,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  is  reduced  to  five  shillings  the  bushel,  with  all  other  arti- 
cles of  farm  produce  in  the  same  proportion,  while  the  expenses  of 
the  farm  are  still  above  1,800/.  or  2000/.;  it  is  evident  that  bis 
gross  produce  of  l,£jO/.  must  leave  him  a  considerable  loser  by 
his  trade,  had  he  even  not  a  farthing  of  rent  to  pay. 
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But  it  will  be  urged-^why  continue  such  an  expensive  mode 
of  farming  except  on  the.  richest  lands?  iwby  raise  corn  at  all, 
which  requires  a  serious  outlay  i  why  not  lay  such  a  farm  wholly 
down  to  grass?  If  in  that  state  it  will  not  feed  cattle,  it  will. at 
least  feed  sheep,  or  goats,  or  rabbits,  and  afford  thereby  si>me>profit 
for  the  farmer,  and  rent  for  the  landlord.  Instead  of  30  shilHngs 
an  acre,  it  will  be  worth  10,  or  5,  or  something  at  least.  But  lack- 
aday—^while  the  farmer  is  contemplating  his  fields  of  grass,  or  of 
thistles,  the  tax-gatherer  appears  with  his  bill  of  20  or  30/.,  and 
then  the  parish  overseer  with  his  demand  of  80  or  100/.,  and  thea 
the  highway  man,  with  his  composition  of  10  or  20/.,  besides 
church-rates,  county-rates,  and  other  exactions  innumerable !  to  all 
of  which  he  subjects  himself  equally  with  his  crop  of  rabbits,  as  with 
his  crop  of  wheat.  But  the  profits  of  his  sheep,  or  cattle,  or  goats^ 
or  rabbits,  will  be  far  below  the  sum  total  of  his  rates  and  taxes  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  any  farm  could  be  carried  on^  or  occupied 
on  that  system,  without  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  all  the  time  and  the 
money  bestjowed  on  it.  What  indeed  can  be  more  truly  absm-dand 
ridiculous,  than  to  suppose,  that  bad  faroning  and  bad  crops  are  to 
accomplish  that,  which  good  farming  and  good  crops  are  incapable 
of  accomplishing  ?  The  enigma  depends  upon  that  unnatural  and 
disjointed  state  of  property,  and  of  the  whole  body  politic,  unhappily 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  funding  system ;  aggravated  as  it 
has  been  in  a  four-fold  degree,  by  the  baleful  stoppage  of  the  Bank, 
and  its  endless  ramifications  of  mischief ;  the  fraudulent  depreciation 
of  the  current  medium ;  the  enormous  increase  of  debt,  and  taxe8> 
and  wages,  and  prices,  arising  out  of  that  depreciation ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  iniquitous  restoration  of  the  value  of  the  currency,  without  an 
accompanying  adjustment  of  taxes  and  contracts ;  whereby  the  real 
amount  of  debts  and  taxes  is  virtually  doubled,  and  the  property  of 
the  monied  interest  doubled  in  value,  while  that  of  the  landed  in- 
terest 18  diminished  in  proportion. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  this  mystery,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  to  recollection  the  state  of  the  country  in  1793,  as  to 
the  public  debt  and  taxes.  In  1793  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  debt  was  £33  millions ;  the  interest  of  the  debt  aboat 
8  millions ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  taxation,  including  an 
actual  sinking  fund,  about  16  millions.  The  debt  has  now  in- 
creased to  800  millions,  with  an  interest  of  32  millions,  exdusiire 
of  the  sin  king,  fund;  and  the  whole  taxation,  after  seven  years  of 
peace,  amounts  to  the  incredible  sum  of  60  millions ;  both  debt 
and  taxes  increased  to  four  times  their  amount  in  1793!  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  landed  interest  pays  one  half  of  all  the 
national  taxes  levied  on  the  subject,  besides  the  rates  and  imposts 
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wbicli  fall  exclusively  on  agriculture;'  it  is  evident,  the  price  of 
ffroduce  being  the  same  now  as  in  1793,  that  four  times  the 
amouint  of  taxes  direct  and  indirect,  b  now  exacted  upon  the  same 
value  of  property  !  Thirty-two  miUions  of  Taxes  are  extorted  in 
.1822^  from  the  same  value  of  produce  that  eight  millions  only  were 
levied  from  iii  1793!  The  taxes  distrained  at  this  moment  from 
agricultural  produce— for  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  virtual  distraint — 
amount  to  probably  half  the  value  of  all  that  grows  through  the 
earth ;  instead  of  one-eighth  of  that  value,  as  in  1 793.  The  remaining 
half  can  do  no  more  than  afford  a  scanty  subsistence  tO;those  en^ 
gaged  in  the  labors  of  husbandry ;  while  to  the  landlord,  or  even 
to  the  farmer,  nothing  at  all  can  be  left  for  rent  or  profit.  With 
this  view  of  the  case,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perc^ve  how  farms, 
with  the  present  prices,  taxes,  and  out-goings,  can  pay  no  rent,  and 
estates  become  perfecdy  valueless  to  their  owners. 

In  order  the  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  national  debt  and  the  paper  money  system  annihilate  the  value 
of  the  landed  estates  to  their  present  possessors,  let  us  suppose 
that  A  had  an  estate  which  yielded  him  100/.  a  year,  upon  which 
B  had  amcM-tgage  of  200/.  with  an  interest  of  10/.  per.annum.  A 
still  wanting  >  to  borrow  more  money,  B  proposed  to  furnish  him 
with  an  annual  loan  of  100/.  at  5  per  cent.  But  A  perceiving  that 
at  this  rate  of  borrowing  he  must  forfeit  bis  whole  estate  in  less 
than  20  years>  becomes  alarmed  for  a  moment  at  his  own  extrava** 
gance ;  whereupon  B,  in  order  to  quiet  his  fears,  and  to  draw  him 
on,'  proposed  to  deal  with  him  in  a  new  sort  of  money,  of  only 
half  the  value,  of  the  former,  which  would  advance  the  rent  of  his 
land  to  200/.  a  year,  and  virtually  reduce .  the  interest  on  both  the 
past  and  future  loans  to  £J  per  cent.  ;  A,  caught  with  tbelure  of 
bigli  rents  and  low  interest,  which  seemed  to  remove  the  period 
when  his  estate  must  be  merged  by  borrowing,  from  20  years  to  40 
at  least,  (during  which  long  interval  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
turn  up  a  verse  in  his  favor)  accedes  to  the  proposal. 
'  By  this  arrangement  B  would  lose  ^or  a  time  5/.  a  year  of  the 
interest  of  his  original  mortgage  of  200/. ;  but  he  would  be  sure 
in  the  end  to  secure  to  himself  the  whole  estate  upon  easy  terms. 
A,  who  had  conceived  mighty  expectations  from  this  new  financial 
plan,  soon  began  to  perceive  that  the  loan  of  100/.  of  the  new 

• 

>  Vide  Colquhoun  page  96,  where  the  whole  national  income,  from  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  foreien  and  domes tic»  fisheries, 
banks,  professions,  and  foreign  income,  is  stated  at  430  millions—of  which 
the  agricultural  constitutes  316  millions — ^more  than  all  the  rest  together. 
To  the  property  tax  the  landed  interest  paid  a  still  larger  proportion,  viz. 
8  millions  out  of  H. 
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money  w^  not  sufficieDt  jfor  his  purposes ;  tbat  it  only  went  half  as  far 

at  the  ancient  mooey^  and  that  be  must  ia  future  make  an  annual  boiw 

Mmring  of  200/.  mstead  of  100/.     It  is  evident  tbat  on  this  phin  fab 

wboie  estate  would  only  last  for  £0  years  at  farthest;  so  dsMit  he  Mras^iii 

norespecty  on  a  better  footing  with  the  new  money  than  witfa  the  old. 

This  gives  him  some  uneasiness ;  but  still  be  trusts  to  the  chapter  of 

accidents*    Unfortunately  for  him,  however^  B  was  possessed  of  a 

power  which  A  was  ignorant  of ;  the  power  of  altering  the  contract ; 

of  altering  the  value  of  the  money^  and  restoring  the  ancient  heavy 

money  in  (dace  of  the  recent  clipped  or  adulterated  money.    Ao 

oordingly  on  the  tenth  year  of  this  contract^  when  only  2000/.  of 

this  new-&ishioned  money  had  been  borrowed^  which  required  for 

the  payment  of  its  interest  just  half  the  rent  of  his  estate,  which,  as 

before  observed,  had  of  late  been  doubled,  A  hears  with  astonisb- 

ment  and  despair,  that  he  must  now  repay  the  loans  ia  the  ancient 

heavy  money,  while  at  the  same  moment  his  rent  had  fatten,  or 

must  inevitably  fall  to  the  original  100/.  per  annum.  But  the  100/, 

he  must  pay  in  interest,  is  now  become  the  whole  income,  and  of 

course  the  whole  value  of  his  estate,  which  he  now  perceives  t9 

wholly  lost ;  clean  carried  off,  in  the  short  space  of  10  years,  ia* 

steadof  £0  or  40  years  as  he  was  led  to  believe,  through  the  vil-» 

hunous  and  swindling  operations  of  the  depreciated  money. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  in  which  the  naUon  stands  at  tbia 
momenta  By  the  intervention  of  tlie  paper  money,  and  nominal 
iocceaae  of  rents^  we  were  led  on  to  borrow  twice  as  much  as  we 
either  would  or  could  have  done,  had  the  Bank  restriction  never 
taken  place;  and  now,  when  the  depreciated  paper  money  is  re- 
placed by  money  of  the  ancient  value,  odr  doubte  amount  of  paper 
money  debts  is  all  stamped •info>  sterling;  while  the  income  or 
value  of  our  estates  is  reduced  to  the  former  standard  of  179^, 
What  is  true  of  one  estate  is  true  of  every  estate*  The  example 
above  offered  is  a  true  picture  of  all  the  estates  in  the  kingdom. 
What  then  does  this  amount  to?  The  appalling  conviction  tbat 
tfie  whole  landed  property  oF  the  kingdom  is,  through  ike  infernal 
agency  of  the  funding  and  paper  money  system  rend^ed,  or  will 
soon  be  rendered,  worth  not  one  shilling  to  its  owners !  its  whole 
value  and  essence,  extracted  by  taxationi  and  transferred  to  the 
fiindholders,  the  govefnment,'the  poor,  and  the  church !  • 

The  picture  is  not  overcharged :  would  to  God  I  could  say  it 
were.  Patrimonial  estates  wholly  unincumbered  may,  for  a  time,  re- 
tain a  portion  of  value ;  a  third  or  a  fourth  perhaps  of  their  value  in 
1793;  but  estates  recently  purchased,  or  estates  burdened  to  anj 
extent  with  mortgages,  settlements,  or  other  incumbrances,  without 
an  immediate  change  of  system,  are  inevitably  lost  to  their  present 
owners. 
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Such  are  the  effects  of  th0  paper  tnon^y  tyi^cm,  begun  by  the 
etoppi^  of  the  Banlt^  and  consiitniiiated  by  Mr.  Peef  it  bill :  iaod 
•biatory  may  be  rioisackecl  in  vain  for  any  revolution  in  property  at 
all  a[^oachiog  in  magnitude  or  universality-  to  this.  The  most 
faffirbaroiis  conqueat  of  Goth^  or  Tork,  or  NormaD,  in  e^ent  of 
€onfiacation,  atnks^  vrhen  compared  to  this^  into  nothing.  And 
M^hen  time  has  kid  the  pasdona  and  prejudices,  and  confficting 
interests  of  the  present  actors  of  this  mighty  drama,  with  their 
bodies  in  the  grave,  the  future  generation  will  view  with  astonish- 
ment  the  financial  career  of  the  last  twenty  years:  will  view  that 
minister  who  devised  the  Bank  Restriction  Act — whatever  in  other 
tespects  his  merits  or  talents  may  have  beeti,  as  a  man  who,  by  this 
one  act,  inflicted  on  his  country  a  deadlier  wound  than  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  . 

I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  both  fair  and  reasonable  that^he 
landholders  shoidd  have  forfeited  a  certain  portion  of  their  property 
an  the  prosecution  of  the  late  expensive  warfare;  a  certain  slice  of 
their  estates  must  be  conndered  as  virtually  pared  off,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  fiindbolderSi  as  their  quota  of  the  war  charge,  incur* 
red  for  the  protection;  we  must  suppose,  of  their  remaining  pro- 
perty. But  why  should  this  rule  apply  to  them  alone  ?  Was  no 
other  description  of  persons  or  property  protected  at  their  expense? 
Did  the  ftrodholders  want  no  protection  \  Did  the  annuitant^  the 
capitalist^  the  public  functionary,  want  none  ?  Yes — and  a  great 
deal  more  too,  than  the  landhoMer-— fAetr  property  being  in  its 
tmture  more  vulnerable,  and  less  enduring  midst  political  storms 
and  earthquakes  than  his*  Then  why  should  those  classes  of  per- 
sons be  exeuE^ptedfrom  their  share  in  the  cost  of  their  own  protec-^ 
tion  f  Why  should  they  not  give  up  a  part  of  their  capital,  or  ^ 
their  interest^  dividends,  pay^  or  salaries,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
protection,  as  well  .as  the  landlords?  Why  should  the  landloltls 
and  those  connected  with  them  pay  the  whole?  for  it-  comes 'to 
timt.  The  landed  interest,  who  are  losing  their  all  by  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  currency,  may  faie  justly'  said  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
debt,  contracted  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  those  very  fund- 
bolders,  capitalists^  8cc.  who  actually  pay  nothing  towards  it;  and 
who  by  virtue  of  that  protection  through  the  forfeiture  of  the 
landed  interest^  may  be  truly  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  not  only  without  loss,  but  in  many  cases  with  a  clear 
addition  of  lOD  per  cent,  to  their  capital,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  to 
their  efficient  income :  constituting  a  bonus  or  free  gift  to  the  fund- 
holders  over  and  above  their  just  claim,  equal  to  ten  millions  per 
annum-^with  a  simiUr  advantage  to  the  other  monied  classes,  with- 
out any  claim  or  pretence  to  it  whatever.  Why  this  monstrous  in^ 
justice  should  be  wittingly  inflicted  on  the  nation;  or  why  it  should 
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be  endured/ 1  am  at  alo8»to  coi^ectiire:  an  aDJnry  .which  cries 
atoud  for  redress;  and  which  must  be  redressed^  before,  the  present 
overwhelming  national  distress  can  be  expected  to  sdbfide  into 
quiet  and  prosperity. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  nor  considered,  although  deser- 
ving of  the  most  serious  attention,  that  the  ii^ury  done  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  land  and  others,  by  the  restoration  of  the  currenc^^  i» 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  was  done  to  the  fundholders,  capi- 
talists, or  annuitants,  by  its  depreciation ;  as  was  lately  wdl  iUustrated 
by  that  most  respectable  and  enlightened  senator  land  patriot,  *  Mr. 
Western.     Suppose  a  person,  at  the  period  of  the  Bank  restrictioii 
acts,  possessed  of  an  income  of  fi,000/.  a  year^  arising  from  the 
funds  or  otherwise,  burdened  with  a  debt  or  payment  of  1,000/*  a 
year,  and  leaving  him  a  clear  income  of  1,000/.  .  Suppose  that 
through  the  Bank  restriction  acts  or  other  operations  of  govern- 
ment, the  value  of  the  current  medium  were  reduced  50  per  cent. ; 
his  gross  income  would  of  course  be  reduced  in  real  and  intrinsic 
value  to  1,000/.,  although  still  denominated  d,000/.     His  neat  in- 
come would  likewise  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion;  but  not 
annihilated,  nor  wholly  absorbed  by  the  claim  of  his  creditor,  as  Us 
debt  of  1)000/.  a  year  would,  fortunately  for  him,  be  reduced  ia 
equal  ratio :  so  that  he  would  now  have  to  pay  only  500/.  of  real 
metallic  value,  and  would  still  retain  for  himself  a  clear  500/;  of  real 
money  out  of  his  former  1,000/.;  a  serious  loss  indeed,  but  vastly 
better  than  the  loss-  of  all.     Suppose  again  a  recent  purchaser  of 
land  (a  purchaser  on  the  faith  of  solemn  acts  and  resolutions  of 
Parliament  as  to  the  undepreciated,  and  of  course  unreatorable, 
condition  of  Bank  paper),  widi  S,000/.  a  year  of  rent,  but  burdened 
with  a  mortgagie  of  .20,000/.,  and  an  interest  of  1^000/.  per  aimum, 
leaving  him,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  clear  income  of  1,000/.     If 
now  the  value  of  the  current  medium  were  augmented  one  half,  it 
is  evident  that  the  produce  of  his  land,  and  of  course  hiarent,  must 
necessarily  fall  one  h^lf  in  value,  and  numerical  amount.     But  how 
differently  circumstanced  this  man  would  be  fnnn.the  fundholder 
or  annuitant,  in  the  former  case,  who,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rency to  half  its  former  value,  sustained  a  loss  of  half  his  income 
only,  while  the  unfortunate  landholder  would  lose  the  whole  of  his ! 
And  for  this  obvious  reason ;  his  debt,  instead  of  diminishing  as  in 
the  former  case,  pari  pas$u  with  the  fundholder's  interest,  would 
augment  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  reduction  of  the  landholder'a 
I'ent;  forcing  him  to  pay  to  his  mor^agee  1,000/.  of  real  sterling 
iponey,  instead  of  1,000/.  of  depreciated  paper  currency  (equal  in 
value  only  to  500  real  metallic  pounds),  which  would  of  course  ab^ 
sorb  every  farthing  of  his  income,  and  turn  him  out  to  starve.     The 
purchaser  of  land,  in  sudi  a  case,  saves  no  wreck  nor  lemnant  of 
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hifl  property  as  the  fundholder  did|  but  forfeito  aU  to  hi9.creditory 
whose  mortgage  or  claim  on: him  b  doubled  io  value  :thr<Higl»  lUa 
accursed  juggle  of  tbe  ottrrex>cy,  equally  revolting  to  coml|[K»i«^i8e^ 
and  inconsistent  with  every  sentiment  of  right  and  wrongs  . 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  although. the  proprietors  of  lin* 
cient  patrimonial  estates  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  standi  on  a 
different  footing  in  this  respect,  from  the  recent  purcbaser».of  iaiidr 
yet  the  difference  is  only  apparent  and  not  real.:  The  ancient  pro- 
prietor may  indeed  have  profited  .more  or  If^  by  the. rise  of  rents 
and  prices,  which  the  other  bas.not  done;  and  in  proportion  as  bis 
r^ts  may  have  risen  above  the  slaad^d  oi  MQSj  he  will  be  .the 
better  able  to  sustain  the- return  totbat  standard;  altboi^h  vastly 
different  will  his  condition  be  from  what  it  waa  in  1.793.  Hia  taa^ea, 
as  before  observed,  are  tripled ;  hia^  servants' wie^s,  his  .tradenme^'s 
bills,  and  the  whole  expense  of  hia  establishment,  are  at  least,  dou* 
bled  in  amount.  Were  he  to  live  oo^  die  same  scale  as  in  1793^ 
Iiis  expenditure  must  be  twice  as  great;  so  ;tbat  with,  the  same 
rental,  he  is  not  half  tbe^  man  he  was  in  179S.  He  may  not,  like 
the  recent  purchaser,  lose  his  all,  by  the  resumption  of  caah  pay-r 
ments;  but  he  loses  more  than  he  ought  to  lose;  he  forfeitaa  larger 
portion  of  his  property  to  the  public  and  private  creditor,  apd  to 
Government,  than  is  justly  doe  to  either:  whereby  he  loses.his  re* 
lative  place  and  station  in  society;  for. the  preservation , of , which 
be  has  a  claim  on  Government  as  just  and  equitable,  as  the  money- 
lender has  for  the  preservation,  of  his  stock  or  dividends; — and 
surely  a  much  juster  claim  tfaau  he  can  pretend  to  have,  for  the 
fortuitous  and  artificial  increase  in  the  value  of  hia  capijtal.or  divi- 
dends, which  has  been'thrust  on  him  by  the  changes  in  the  curren- 
cy, for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that>the  existing  taxes  and  impoata 
which  affect  in  a  thousand  ways  the  valueof  the  landholder's,  pro- 
perty, and  diminish  the  command  of  necessaries  or  of  luxuries 
which  that  property  afforded  to  him  and  his  ancestors,  were  imposed 
or  proportioned,  according  to  the  temporary ^  and  in  a  great  measure 
nominal,  augmentation,  in  the  rentid.of  his  lands.  .If,  therefore,, 
those  taxes  and  imposts,  proportioned  as  they  were  tp  the  high 
rents,  are  continued  after  the  rents  and  produce  have  been  beaten 
down,  through  the  resumption  of  ca^h  payments,  to  the  acale  of 
1793^  when  taxes  were  only  one-fourth,  of  their  present  amount; 
it  must  be,  although  lam  truly  loth  to  say  so — nothing  leas  than  a 
barefaced  confiscation  of  so  much  of  his  property,  .through  the 
practically  fraudulent  (I  do  not'  say  intentionally  fraudulent)  op^erar 
tions  of  that  Government,  which  is  bound  to  protect  him. from,  (rf^ud 
and  injustice. 

If  justice,  therefore,  is  ever  again  to  be,  in  this  land  of  our. fathers, 
any  thii^^but  an  empty  name-~let  justice  .be  done,  to  every  class 
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alike !  Let  tlie  augmented  burden  cease  With  the  augmented  rent  t 
otherwise  the  man  of  patrimonial  estate^  as  well  as  the  recent  pur^ 
chaser  of  iandy  is  shamefully  jockey ed,  outwitted^  and  plundered  of 
the  largest  i^are  of  his  property^  comforts^  and  place  in  society : 
trhich  property,  taken  thus  unjustly  from  the  lawful  owner^  is  as 
unjustly  bestowed  on  the  various  monied  classes,  who  have  no  ra- 
tional claim  to  it;  who  rise  by  the  landholder's  depression,  and 
grow  rich  upon  his  spoil.  If  one  class  of  society  has  a  right  to 
justice  and  redress,  has  not  every  class  i  If  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
the  iundholder,  is  it  to  be  broken  to  the  landholder  and  the  nation  i 
if  the  fundholder  has  a  legal  claim  to  payment  in  cash,  has  not  tfa^ 
landholder  an  equitable  claim  against  paying  in  unadulterated  coin^ 
«rti*t  waa  lent  in  depreciated  paper;  which  doubles  the  weight  of 
fais  taxes,  and  the  claims  of  his  creditors,  and  transfers  to  them  bis 
ostate  without  purchase^  or  at  least  without  value  received?  Has 
be  not  a  right  of  fair  adjustment,  according  to  the  altered  value  of 
the  money  of  account;  a  right,  in  short,  to  be  preserved  unhurt  by 
the  operation  of  those  measures  of  Government,  undertaken,  as  tbejr 
doubtless  were,  for  die  generri  safety — and  to  be  restored  to  the 
(Condition  in  which  he  would  now  have  stood,  had  those  measures 
of  government  never  taken  place?  For  it  is  from  those  calamitous 
measures,  die  suspension  and  resumption  of  cash  payments,  that 
Almost  all  those  mighty  eVils  flow.  Ruinous  in  their  beginning  and 
in  their  ending,  to  all  but  the  Bank  and  fundholders,  who  wer6 
thereby  saved  from  certain  ruin;  ruinous  through  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  tenfold  more  ruinous  through  its  restoration. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  plea  of  state-necessity  in  jus- 
tification of  the  fraud  originally  committed  on  annuitants,  creditors, 
and  capitalists,  by  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  there  was  nothing  could  possibly  justify  the 
repetition  of  so  much  fraud,  and  mischief,  and  misery,  by  its  resto- 
ration. Here,  there  was  no  plea  of  state-necessity,  no  threat  of  in- 
vasion, no  enemy  at  the  gate,  no  subsidy  to  offer,  no  army  abroad; 
nothing  but  mere  finaneial  etiquette,  a  wanton  lust  of  experiment, 
goaded  on,  perhaps,  by  the  fanciful  theories  of  some  not  uninter- 
ested speculators,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  evidence  of  facts,  the 
growing  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  strong  remonstrances  of 
the  most  respectaUe  and  experienced  practical  men.  To  ground 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  on  a  plea  or  system  of  redress,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  day,  to  the  original  sufferers  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  is  not  less  absurd  in  principle,  dian  it  hasr  been  mis- 
chievous in  practice.  For^  under  pretencje  of  indemnifying  a  few  an- 
cient holders  of  stock  for  injuries  sustained  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
an  unmerited  largess  is  bestowed  on  the  whole  body  of  fundholders, 
three- fourths  of  whom  were  not  then  in  existence;  as  well  as  onfall 
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other  creditors^  annuitants,  and  capitaUstSi  who  have  no  pretence 
MHbateyer  to  such  reckless  ipuoificence^  at  the  cost  and  to  the  inevit^r 
ble  rum  of  the  landed  interesti  and  to  the  grievous  detrimettt  of  the 
nation  atlarge,  whose  taxes  and  imposts,  although  the  same  in  nomJr 
nal  amount,  are  thereby  nearly  doubled  in  real  amount  and  pressure* 
By  recurring  thus  often  to  the  subject  of  the  depreciated  currency 
in  consequence  of  the  Bank  restriction  measures,  I  fear  I  viust 
appear  intolerably  tautologous  and  tedious :  but  it  is  so  vitally 
necessary  to  the  just  comprehension  of  this  allnimportant  subject^ 
that  the  existence  of  the  depreciation  through  those  measures,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  various  classes  of  persons  and  property,  should 
be  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  and  understood,  that  I  must  subr 
mit  to  any  censure,  rather  dian  leave  the  question  under  the  smallest 
uncertainty.  For  there  are  even  now,  I  greatly  fear,  some  who,  after  all 
we  have  seen  and  suffered,  continue  still. to  labor  under  the  olddor 
lusion ;  who  still  indulge  the  singular  foncy,  that  the  grievous  agrir 
cultural  distress  under  which  the  country  has  labored  so  long^k 
chiefly  owing  to  tbe  £ivorite  transition  from  war  to  peace^  although 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  war  was  concluded.  With  men  so 
destitute  of  perception^  or  of  reasoning  powers,  it  wpuld  be  vain  tQ 
struggle.  1  would,  however,  beg  to  ask,  how  upon  their  principles 
it  can  be  accounted  for,  that  never  on  the  termination  of  any  foriner 
war  was  the  country  visited  with  such  a  formidable  and  permanent 
calamity.  In  the  American  war,  we  had  all  the  world  to. contend 
with,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  dangeiv 
and  were  in  the  result  eminently  unsuccessful — exactly  the  reverse 
of  our  recent  contest :  yet  nothing  in  any  degree  comparable  to  our 
present  disasters  ensued.  Neither  the  priceof  produce  nor  the  rent  of 
land,  was  preteruaturally  enhanced  during  tbe  contest,  nor  esseur 
tially  and  permanently  depressed  upon  its  conclusion.  Some  fluc- 
tuation there  no  doubt  was,  and  must  have  been ;  but  nothing  like 
the  fluctuation  in  rents  and  prices  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.,  which 
we  have  lately  witnessed.  The  reason  plainly  is— rin  former  wars 
there  was  no  stoppage  of  the  Bank — no  paper  money  inconvertible 
into  gold — ^no  law  for  making,  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  shilling  equsd 
to  a  guinea,  as  money  of  account — in  short,  no  depreciation  of  the 
current  medium,  and  of  course  no  subsequent  restoration  or  aug- 
mentation of  its  value.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace  was  sooq 
effected-^and  the  injury  arising,  from  that  transition  was  comparar 
tively  trifling  and  soon  forgotten.  But  here  it  is  altogether  the  re^* 
verse,  and  welt  it  may ;  for  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  brought 
along  with  it  the  transition  from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to 
one  of  full  value ;  whereby  the  price  of  produce,  and  the  rent  of 
land^  are  lessened  one-half,  while  all  taxes^  debts,  aqd  engagements 
for  money,  are  doubled  in  real  amount. 
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That  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  measures  lo  often 
dUuded  to  respectiag  the  currency  have^  till  of  late^  been  v^y  gen- 
erally misunderstood,  both  by  the  Government  and  the  public,  1  am 
fully  convinced.  That  they  have  been  so  long  persisted  in  is  matter 
of  deep  regret ;  although  not  the  slightest  suspicion  can  exist,  that 
Government,  with  their  impressions  of  the  subject,  have  been  actu- 
^ed  by  any  but  the  best  and  most  patriotic  intentions.  But  now, 
Vfben  the  gross  injustice  and  ruinous  effects  of  restoring  the  ancient 
oioney  standard  are  universally  seen  and  felt  and  acknowledged, 
why  continue  to  persist  in  the  mischievous  project,  which  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect  without  consequences  which  it  is  appalling  to 
think  of?  Why  be  bound  by  error  and  misconception,  whentlieir 
sources  are  discovered  ?  Why  pursue  with  our  eyes  open,  a  path 
which  leads  to  destruction  i  Neither  individual  nor  nation  can  be 
bound  to  commit  suicide :  but  the  measure  of  cash  payments  with- 
out a  corresponding  adjustment  of  debts  and  taxes-^the  measure  of 
paying  in  gold  what  was  borrowed  in  paper,  whereby  all  burdens 
whether  public  or  private  are  nearly  doubled  in  real  amount  and 
pressure — would,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  into  execution,  prove 
a  perfect  Jilo  de  se,  which  no  Fundholder  has  a  right  to  demand, 
and  which  no  government  could  be  justified 'in  conceding. 

When  they  talk  of  the  injustice,  the  difficulty,  and  the  endless 
confusion  which  would  now  ensue  from  the  repeal  of  Mr.  Peel's 
bill,  or  the  equitable  modification  of  debts  and  taxes  according  to 
the  former  depreciation  of  the  current  medium,  let  them  think  of 
the  injustice,  and  infinitely  greater  mischief  already  done,  by  the 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  cash  payments ;  which,  if  longer  persisted 
m,  must  continue  daily  to  increase,  until  the  whole  landed  property 
in  the  kingdom  is  wrested  from  its  present  owners,  and  the  existing 
fabric  of  society  torn  up  by  the  roots!  Talk  of  justice,  indeed  ! 
and  national  faith,  and  honor  !  Let  justice  look  both  ways!  Jus- 
tice is  due  to  the  debtor  as  well  as  to  the  creditor;  national  faith 
is  due  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  thefundlord ;  and  national  honor 
can  never  be  .tarnished  by  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  res- 
cue the  nation  from  the  improvidence  of  its  rulers,  or  the  cupidity 
of  its  creditors. 

.  It  has  ever  been  held  an  axiom  in  jurisprudence,  that  the  welfare 
of  the  state  is .  paramount  to  every  other  law  or  duty.  Salus  rei-- 
publioBf  suprema  lex.  This  indeed  was  offered  as  the  justification 
of  that  great  and  first  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  by  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  and  the  release  bestowed  on  the  copartners 
of  that  trading  company  from  their  obligations  to  their  creditors ; 
and  if  that  violation  of  faith  was  justifiable  on  the  plea  of  state-ne- 
cessity in  1 7979 1  ^^  "^^  aware  of  any  thing  that  could  render  it  less 
justifiable  in  1823.  The  external  enemy  is  not  indeed  at  the  gate ; 
but  an  internal  and  more  mortal  enemy  is  tearing  our  vitals. 
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In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  mankind,  if  a  thing  tiim  oiit  oi>  trial 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  promised  to  be,  if  the  goods  prove  un- 
answerable to  the  sample,  the  bargain  is  void;  and  it  never  was 
considered  any  breach  of  honor,  or  justice,  or  fair  dedling^  to  dis* 
solve  a  contract  founded  on  their  falsely  represented  properties. 
And  since  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  has  been  found  to  lead  to  what 
was  neither  intended  nor  expected,  the  depreciation  of  the  money 
of  account  to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  which  by  necessary  consequences 
speedily  led  to  a  proportionable  increase  in  the  numerical  account  of 
taxes,  wages,  prices,  and  engagements  for  mpney ;  and  since  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  value  of  that  depreciated  money  ha^ 
of  necessity  the  effect  of  doubling  all  the  taxes,  rates,  annuities,  pay) 
salaries,  debts,  and  contracts,  in  real  amount  and  pressure,  although 
still  remaining  expressed  in  the  same  figures  as  before  that  restora- 
tion ;  it  is  surely  contrary  to.every  principle  of  reason,  justice,  and 
common  sense^  that  the  result  of  that  measure,  founded  as  it  was-  in 
error  and  misconception,  and  turning  out  the  reverse  of  what  if 
promised  to  be,  should  be  considered  binding  and  irrevocable ;:  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  absolute  confiscation  of  half  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  all  who  have  contracts  to  make 
good,  and  the  grievous  injury  of  the  nation  at  large.  Had  the  de- 
preciation of  the  cttrrency  been  effected,  as  in  all  former  times,  by 
the  adulteration  or  clipping  of  the  coin,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  fraud,  nor  any  hesitation  in  any  man's 
mind,  as  to  the  practical  iniquity  of  the  measures  in  question.  But 
the  effect  is  practically  the  same,  whether  the  depreciation  is  pro- 
duced by  debasing  the  coin,-  or  debasing  the  paper ;  reducing  the 
metallic  currency  by  a  mixture  of  alloy,  or  the  paper  currency  by 
rendering  it  no  longer  convertible  into  coin  as  heretofore,  at  the 
will  of  the  holder ;  releasing  the  issuers  of  the  paper  from  their  ob- 
ligation to  pay  it,  and  thereby  prompting  them  to  the  indefinite  and 
excessive  multiplication  of  that  inconvertible  paper  money. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  to  reflect  on  the  calamitous  result  of  that 
fatal  measure,  which,  in  order  to  save  the  Bank,  in  ]797;  a  few 
millions  in  the  purchase  of  bullion  for  the  payment  of  their  just 
debts,  has  proved  the  means  of  augmenting  the  national  debt 
and  taxes  to  double  the  amount  they  could  otherwise  have  reached ; 
entailing  on  the  nation  a  debt  of  300  millions  beyond  what  was 
really  borrowed,  and  a  taxation  of  30  millions  per  annum  beyond 
what  was  at  the  moment  contemplated  or  intended ;  besides  the 
incalculable  devastation  committed  on  the  whole  landed  interest, 
and  the  innumerable  individuals  who  have  engagements  to  fulfil. 
If  the  Bank  was  really  so  sound  and  stable  as  was  given  out  at  the 
time,  a  few. -millions  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  gold  at  its  then 
market  price  in  bank  paper — a  few  millions  sacrificed  for  the  pay- 
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inent  of  their  debts/  a  sacrifice  which  it  was  surely  their  duty  to 
nMik^*— would,  together  with  a  temporary  diminution  in  their  dis- 
counts, Irave  sufficed  to  restoretheir  pristine  credit.  And  if  it  were 
aliped  that  the  sudden  contraction  of  discounts  would  iiave 
proved  eminently  hurtful  to  the  commercial  interests  and  the  public 
seiSrtce — to  that  I  reply :  if  the  nation  has  profited  by  that  bold  and 
unheard  of  financial  measure  for  supporting  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
and  of  the  Funds,  let  the  stupendous  loss  arising  from  that  mea« 
sure  be  sustained  by  those  classes  and  interests  which  have  more 
immediately  profited  by  the  measure ;  or  at  least  by  the  nation  at 
large,  and  not  by  the  agricultural  class  alone,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  equity,  of  moral  rectitude,  and  of  true  policy.  And 
what  objection,  let  me  ask,  can  be  urged  against  a  measure  so 
reasonable  in  its  nature,  and  so  perfectly  consbtent  with  justice 
and  fair  dealing  ?  I  am  aware  of  none.  There  was  a  time,  more« 
over,  when  Government  and  f  undholders  were  not  so  scrupulous ;  a 
time  when  it  was  held  fieur  and  equitable  to  exact  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  funded  and  monied  property,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  their  own  protection.  If  fair  and  equitable  then,  what  can  pre- 
vent it  from  being  so  now,  when  the  general  distress  and  danger 
are  in  reality. four-fold  more  urgent?  nothing,  surely.  And  as  to 
iNToportionment  of  burden — were  a  tax  of  three  times  10  per  c^it. 
levied  at  present  on  the  interest  of  all  such  property,  it  would  still 
be  greatly  undertaxed,  when  compared  with  land  and  its  produce^ 
cm  which  such  numerous  and  multiform  exactions  are  imposed* 
JLet  the  Bank  people  and  other  fundbolders  only  consider  the  con« 
dition  in  which  they  must  now  have  stood,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interposition  of  the  restrictive  measures  in  their  favor.  Let  them 
only  ask  themselves  what  in  all  human  probability  would  now  have 
been  the  price  of  their  stock  had  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  the  run  upon 
them  to  continue  for  one  other  day — when  an  absolute  failure,  a 
real  and  unequivocal  bankruptcy,  must  inevitably  have  ensued. 
Would  it  have  been,  as  now,  445L,  and  80?.  per  cent.  P  O !  no- 
no! — with  the  Bank  the  Funds  must  have  perished,  or  degenerated 
into  American  state  paper,  or  French  Assignats — scarcely  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  inscribed.  And  will  this  considera* 
tion  stand  for  nothing  in  the  minds  of  ministers  and  monied  men  i 
In  those  transactions  respecting  the  currency  which  have  led  and 
are  leading  to  such  extensive  aridnnparalieled  confiscation  of  proper*- 
ty,  I  freely  e^conerate  the  great  body  of  fundbolders  and  monied  men 
from  eve^y  reproach  or  suspicion  of  original  fraudulent  intention  oir 
sinister  motive.  The  fundbolders  in  the  beginning,  it  is  perfecdy 
certain,  had  not  only  no  intention,  through  the  Bank  Restriction 
Acts,  of  confiscating  the  landed  property,  and  transferring  it  to 
themselves ;  but  were  actually,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  perfectly 
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unaware  that  anj  such  confiscation  or  traosfar  could!  t^ossibljr 
arise  from  such  a  cause^  But,  although  they  stand  fully  exculpated 
from  any  design  to  circumvent  the  landed  interest  and  defraud  them 
of  their  estates-r^although  the  riches  which  haa  lately  showered 
upon  them  through  the  changes  in  the  currency^  was  by  them 
wholly  unan^cipated  and  unsought;  yet  now^  when  the  real  atale 
of  this  mysterious  case  is  fairly  come  to  light,  and,  it  is  clear  and 
indisputable  that  they,,  through  those  shiftings  of  the  currency^ 
have  actually  obtained  possession  of  enormous  property^  to  which 
$hey  have  no  just  nor  equitable  claim — whea  this,  I  say,  is  ^w 
demonstrably  evident,  it  will  be  no  longer  just,  equitable,  or  in  any 
point  of  view  excusable  in  the  funded  and  monied  interest,  or  the 
numerous^  classes  who  subsist  by  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  to  der 
sire  or  endeavour  to  retain  and  appropriate,  that  which  is  evidently 
not  their  own ;  which  came  to  them  fortuitously,  and  for  which 
they  gave  no  value  nor  equivalent.  A  man  finds  my  watc;b,  or  it 
is  by  some  chance  or  other  thrust  into  his  pocket:  his  character 
may  screen  him  from  the  charge  or  suspicion  of  theft;  but  if  be 
refuses  to  deliver  up  the  watch,  on  pretence  that. he  found  it,  and 
has  therefore  a  right  to  keep  it,  his  conduct,  although  not  absolute 
theft  pr  robbery,  would  surely  be  coni|idered  as  yfery  unbecoming 
and  equivocal.  / 

That  the  fundbolders  will  of  their  own  fxee-will  be  brought  Co 
view  this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  or.  that  ministers  will  as  yet 
abandon  their  habitual  leaning  to  the  monied  interest,  it  might  be 
ha2ardoUs  to  say.  But  a  ray  of  light  begins  to  break  in  from 
another  quarter,  which  may  yet  brighten  into  day.  The  landed  io* 
terest,  and  the  nation  at  large,  begin  at  length  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  begin  at  length  to  perceive  the  grand  and 
fatal  source  from  whence  their  unexampled  and  hitherto  incompre- 
hensible sufieriogs  spring — to  see  the.delusion  which  has  been  prao- 
tised  upon  them,  or  rather,  which  they  have  practised  on  themselves.^ 
to  see  the  total  ntin  which  awaits  them  through  the  Jockeyship  of 
pvents,  and  from  which  they  have  no  possible  escape,  but  by 
a.  total  change  of  jsy&tem.  .  It  is  scarcely  to  he  expected — tame 
and  enduring  as  they,  are — that,  they  will  sit  for  ever  motionless  and 
mute,  under  such  manifold  and.  galling  injustice  and  oppression^ 
although  originally  unintentional  on  the  part  of  their  rulers :  and 
it  is  surely  an  object  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  of  Goverm- 
inent,  whether  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to  suffer  this  great  and  im*- 
portant  order  in  the  state  to  be  driven  to  desperation.  Men  deprived 
of  their  all  through  the  measures  of  their.  Government,  cannot.be 
expected  to  continue  so  affectionately  attached  to  that  Govemmtent 
as  if  they  had  received  from  it  that  protection  and  even-'handed 
justice  which  they  consider  aa  their  birthright.     It  is,  U>.  say  the 
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least  of  ii|  a  trial  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotisnii  which  oo  wise 
statesman  would  wantonly  hazard. 

Ify  however^  it  is  still  determined  to  play  this  desperate  game  to 
the  last;  to  trust  as  heretofore  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  deli- 
verance) and  obstinately  refuse  to  enter  upon  the  great  measure  of 
equitable  arrangement  in  some  shape  or  other;  why  not  tell  the  landed 
interest  fairly  and  manfully^  that  their  doom  is  sealed  ?  ''  True,  jou 
have  stood  by  us  in  the  hour  of  cause,  you  have  freely  and  zealously 
supported  all  our  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  monied  inte- 
rest, the  national  credit,  the  Bank,  and  the  Funds,  which  must  other- 
wise have  gone  to  wreck.  But  although  in  this  generous  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  your  neighbours*  property,  you  have  already 
lost  three-fourths  of  your  own,  and  must  soon  forfeit  the  whole^ 
and  to  those  very  neighbour^  too — it  matters  not ;  your  assbtance 
is  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  Jews  and  loanmongers  who  get  your 
estates,  will  answer  our  purpose  full  as  well.  True,  you  have  been 
most  unjustly  and  ungratefully  dealt  by*— outwitted  and  plundered 
of  your  last  acre,  as  if  by  magic.  But  it  is  past — and  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  Perish  you  must — ^that  is  certain ;  and  since  it  must 
be  so — it  will  be  obliging  in  you  to  perish  quietly.  Like  fools  you 
have  lived — it  now  reinains  for  yon  to  die  like  cowards."  Surely 
His  Majesty's  ministers  would  not  wittingly  thus  turn  round  upon 
thdir  ancient  friends  and  firmest  supporters.  Yet  to  persist  in  the 
present  negative  plan,  without  even  an  attempt  to  save  them  in 
their  perishing  condition,  is  virtually  to  do  so. 

To  conclude— -let  it  not  be  pretended  by  Jew  or  hireling,  that 
the  sentiments  here  expressed,  that  the  natural  and  legitimate  efforts 
of'  the  landed  interest  to  procure  for  themselves  that  justice  and 
protection  which  the  course  of  events  has  rendered  imperative,  are 
in  any  respect  an  affair  of  party,  or  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the 
political  squabbles  of  the  day.  These  struggles  for  existence  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  struggles  of  party;  have  no  reference 
whatever,  to  who  is  in  place,  or  who  would  be  in  place.  It  is  an 
effort  merely  to  save  themselves,  if  possible,  from  the  destruction 
which  yawns  upon  them.  The  landed  interest  are  well  known  to 
have  long  and  steadily  adhered  to  the  present  administration ;  and 
to  be  ever,  from  principle,  inclined  to  support  His  Majesty's 
Government,  let  who  will  be  at  the  helm;  and  weighty  mdeed 
must  the  reasons  be,  which  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their 
natural  bias — and  great  the  sacrifices  they  would  not  make,  rather 
than  turn  their  backs  upon  their  early  friends  and  wonted  asso- 
ciates. Great  and  unparalleled  sacrifices  they  have  already  made ; 
but  that  they  should  sit  for  ever  in  silent  apathy — while  their  last 
acre  is  melted  down  in  the  financial  crucible,  and  quietly  trans- 
ferred to  those  very  men  they  have  so  lately  saved  from  absolute 
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bankruptcy  and  ruin^  is  rather  too  much  for  any  ministry  to  expect 
of  their  adherents ;  except,  indeed,  such  as  are  actually  dependant 
on  them  for  place  or  emolument,  to  themselves  or  families,  in  pos- 
session or  e'xpectancy.  It  is  one  thing  to  bear,  with  resignation, 
privations  and  sacrifices  which  are  unavoidable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  independence ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  submit, 
with  stupid  indijQference,  to  flagrant  abuse  or  gross  injustice, 
whether  originating  in  unavoidable  causes,  or  the  negligence  or  ig* 
norance  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  national 
affairs.  To  pretend  to  associate  those  necessary  endeavours  for 
self-preservation,  that  first  and  strongest  law  of  nature,  with  any 
spirit  or  principle  of  disloyalty  to  His  Majesty's  person  or  Govern- 
ment, were  still  more  absurd  dnd  puerile.  The  loyalty  of  the  Iand« 
lords  and  yeomanry  of  England,  those  hereditary  champions  and 
bulwarks  of  royalty,  is  not  to  be  broughtin  question  by  those,  who 
through  their  measures  and  policy — have  not  only  brought  them  to 
ruin,  but  have  profited  so  largely  by  their  misfortunes. 
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iVhy,  or  by  what  means,  1  find  myself  "  nor  man  nor  spirit/ 
are  yet  concealed  from  my  knowledge.  I  perceive  the  forms  both 
of  the  dead  and  the  living ;  but  both  alike  appear  unconscious  of 
my  approach.  I  enter  the  palace,  the  council,  the  senate ;  I  find 
myself  replaced ;  yet  remember  not  niy  disgrace.  I  wish  to  regain 
my  home,  but,  restrained  by  a  superior  power,  I  am  for  the 
attempt  confined  to  a  narrow  cell,  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  tomb.  Among  the  living  I  ask  piyself,  '  Am  I  dea4  ?'— «of  the 
dead  I  enquire,  (but  they  answer  not,)  ^Am  I  not  alive  i* 

The  Fates  are  still  spinning  the  thread  of  my  natural  existence; 
and  in  this  intermediate  st^te  of  suspended  animation  ^lod  ui>^M- 
joyed  immortality,  it  is  permitted  to  me  to  feel  and  be  actuated  by 
that  zealous  and  ardent  anxiety  for  the  best  interests  of  my  country, 
the  overpowering  weight  of  which  has  mystified  my  mortal  frame. 
Still  it  is  permitted  to  me,  to  feel  a  proud  satisfaction  at  the  glorjf 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  anticipate  a  continuance  of  its  great- 
ness, founded,  as  it  is,  upon  a  basis  of  noble,  disinterested,  and  in- 
telligent principles  of  government  and  policy.  It  is  still  permitted 
to  me  to  watch  the  tree  which  is  planted  by  the  water-side,  and 
which  briugeth  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

I  cannot  but  speak  of  the  Minister  whom  I  perceive  sitting  in 
my  oflScial  chair— of  him,  who  was  once  my  political  rival,  and  is 
now  my  unenvied  successor* 

He  is  a  statesman  of  brilfiant  imagination,  of  commanding  elo- 
quence ;  and  of  such  enlarged  views,  that  his  chief  difficulty  will 
be  to  confine  his  orbit  to  the  more  secure  range  of  practicability* 
His  connections  are  commercial — his  views  will  be  commercial ; 
but  he  will  find  his  way  smoothed,  and  his  task  lightened,  by  the 
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previous  kbors  of  die  Board  of  Tmdd ;  abd  now  that  die  bidadcfe 
of  Europe  is  poised,  be  fhay  enter  into  cotutnercial  ireaties*  But 
the  principles  of  free  trade^  which  are  daily  and  generally  gaining 
ground,  will  render  such  treaties  (which,  after  all^  are  but  **  under* 
tain  special  contracts,'^)  of  less  importance  than  foitnerlyi  If  it 
be  necessary  further  to  ponrtray  the  chlitacter  of,  and  more  deci** 
dedly  to  explain  what  may  be  ei^pected  from,  one  who,  leaning 
upon  the  present  Cabinet,  holds  k  net  as  it  were  towards  its  op-^ 
ponents ;  I  shall  do  it  by  coffiparitig  hicn  n^-ith  his  colleague  in 
office^  the  Home  Secretary  of  State ;  of  whom  (if  I  may  indulge 
in  a  pun)  I  would  assert,  that  bis  claims  npon  public  confidence 
are  indeed  of  a  sterling  nature.  Of  these  two  responsible  Minis^ 
ters  1  would  say^-^that  what  the  one  undertakes  he  will  execute 
brilliantly ;  what  duties  fall  to  the  share  of  the  other  will  be  per- 
formed steadily,  consistently,  and  conscientiously.  The  one  ia 
more  of  a  philosopher,  and  less  of  a  religionist ;  the  other  is  a  re^ 
Ugionist,  with  enough  of  philosophy  about  him  to  answer  every 
useful  purpose*  The  effect  of  the  administration  of  the  one  woufd 
be  splendid,  but  possibly  transient ;  that  oi  the  other  modest  and 
lasting  :«^the  one  woiild  aim  at  great  results ;  the  other  perform 
etefy  possible  practicability.  The  marked  and  distinguishing  cha-* 
racteristics  of  each^  in  tbe  same  Cabinet,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
great  national  advantages ;  and  I  cannot  but  pause  to  observe,  how 
eomplimentary  it  is  to  the  democratic  influence  of  the  nation,  that 
two  such  men  should,  by  tbe  force  of  talent  alone,  arrive  at  such 
bigh  posts  of  oflScial  responsibility. 

I  propose,  rather,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  prineU 
pies  which  are  productive  of  results,  than  to  the  results  themselves. 
If  the  one  are  soundly  bottomed,  partial  evils  do  not  disprove  tbeir 
excellence ;  and^  in  such  case,  it  is  much  more  noble  to  stand  by 
a  sound  principle,  and  bear  its  adverse  changes,  than,  yielding  to  a 
temporary  evil^  to  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  from  it. 

In  our  financial  concerns^  that  primary  and  wholesome  priuciple 
is  — "  Public  Faith  to  the  National  Creditok.*'  Hia 
money  supported  us  through  a  fearful  contest  to  a  brilliant  peace ; 
and  having  profited  by  his  purse  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  he  to  be 
robbed  as  an  equipoise  to  partial  embarrassment  f  In  our  internal 
policy,  the  clashing  of  mutual  interests  should  be  softened  by  a 
spirit  of  conciliation.  ''  Public  faith  inviolate,"  and  '^  conciliation 
in  our  political  disputes'' — are  the  two  main  principles  Upon  which 
we  may  safely  rely  for  the  duration  and  enjoyment  of  pe^e,  and 
yet  preserve  a  fearlessness  of  war. 

Before  I  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  leading  topics 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Parliament,  I  cannot  but  observe 
upon  a  pamphlet,  intitted,  **  Administration  of  the  Affairs  of  Great 
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Britain."  (The  term  ''  Great  Britain"  might,  I  slyould  think,  be 
well  8uper8eded>  od  proper  occaaious^  by  the  more  commanding 
style  of  '*  British  Empire.")  ^  . 

.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  semi-official  s^nnouncements  are 
often  d^ngerousy  at  most  times  impolitic,  and  always  open  to  sua* 
picion.  If  they  are  intended  to  usher  in  ministerial  statements,  or 
projected  measures,  tbey  afford  timely  means  and  notice  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  thwarting  them,  or.  creating  a  prejudice  in  the 
public  opinion  against  them ;  they  s^lso  detract  much  firotu  the 
effect  of  the  responsible  statements,  which,  to  be  made  effectively 
and  commandiugly,  can  only  be  suitably  announced  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Besides,  they  are  not  tangible.  If  erroneous,  they 
are  disavowed,  or  left  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  their  presumed  char- 
acter ;  and  thus  the  Government  has  two  mouth-pieces ;  one  oi 
official  responsibility,  and  one  of  an  experimental  convenience.  1. 
would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  there  are  no  occasions  in 
which  it  might  not  be  advantageous  and  convenient  to  collect,  or 
try  public  opinion  through  the  press,  by  a  channel  which  can  trace 
itself  back  to  the  official  executive :  there  may  be  many  such  occa- 
sions; but  on  so  high  and  important  a  topic  as  ''the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,"  (than  which  none  can  be 
higher,  or  more  important,)  such  a  feeler  as  the  one  1  am  alluding 
to,  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  government.  Many  matters 
therein  treated,  to  be  relied  on,  should  be,  and  ought  to  be  ooly^ 
from  an  official  source  ;  all  other  mode  of  communication  is  spec- 
ulative ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  is  the  least  characteristic  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  my  mortal  part  once  formed  a  portion. 
.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  a  publication,  uhich  (if  not  presump- 
tuously assuming  a  character  of  semi-official  rank,)  certainly  does 
contain  a  few  data  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  responsi- 
ble official  channels;  if  I  can  show  errors  in  it^  striking  at  the  root  of. 
all  the  late  financial  measures  ?  But  it  is  not  merely  error  of  which 
I  complain,  but  of  omission  also.  A  general  statement  of  the 
principles  and  plans  of  an  administration  should  comprehend  every 
j[>ranch  entrusted  to  its  protection  and  vigilance.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  the  paramount  interest  of  the  country,  that  of  Agriculture, 
is  only  glanced  at,  with  a  half-significant  hiut  that  Commerce  is 
thriving  upon  its  distress^  for  which  no  means  of  alleviation  can  be 
devised? 

The  error  to  which  I  allude  (an  error  in  itself  sufficently  alarming 
to  destroy  the  whole  character  of  the  publication)  is,  it«  explanation 
of  the  purposes  of  the  New  Sinking  Fund. 

Now,  unless  I  liave  misunderstood  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  financial  system  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  1  should  assert,— that  the  Sinking  Fund  of 
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five  millions^  fa  arise  from  a  surplus  of  revenue,  wa^  to  be  under 
all  circufimUmces  most  religiousij  preserved;  and^  consequently, 
that  in  default  of  any  branch  of  revenue,  or  of  partial  defalcation, 
such  deficiency  should  either  be  made  good,  not  by  loan,  but  by 
taxation/ or  a  temporary  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  Else,  what  was 
termed  the  principle  of  a  real  Sinking  Fund  would  be  again  viola-* 
ted,  and  what  was  paid  into  one  hand  would  be  expended  with  the 
other ;  and  thu^  the  second  attempt  at  a  real  Sinking  Fund  would 
fail,  as  did  the  first. 

If  I' at  all  understood  the  principle  upon  which  a  small  but  stea* 
dy  Sinking  Fund  was  voted  by  Parliament,  it  was — that  though 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  proportionate  annihilation  of 
the  public  debt  in  forty-five  years,  yet,  that  still  it  being  an  actual 
and  real  sdrplus,  though  small,  it  kept  alive  this  constant  truism— 
^'  The  public  debt  is  decreasing.'^ 

'i-  If  I  comprehended  the  full  extent  to  which  this  principle  of  a 
moderate  Sinking  Fund  was  to  be  carried,  it  was — that  even  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  the  annual  surplus  of  five  millions  was  to  be  pre* 
served,  whatever  might  be  the  necessary  amount  of  taxation  for  the 
conduct  of  sueh  war.  I  looked  to  the  wholesome  and  moderate 
principle  of  this  actual  surplus  of  five  millions,  as  in  time  forming 
a  capital,  of  which  the  dividends  should  of  themselves  furnish  a 
surplus,  and  render  no  longer,  any  annual  grant  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  a  mea* 
sure,  which  checked  all  inclination  to  dishonor  the  public  faith,  and 
defraud  the  funded  creditor,  it  was— that  in  a  period  of  about  fif- 
teen years,  the  income  of  the  annual  excess  of  five  millions  above 
the  expenditure  for  that  period,  would  (acting  at  compound  inte- 
rest) create  a  perpetual  Sinking  Fund,  requiring  no  longer  to  be 
fed  by  an  annual  grant. 

I  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  express  my  satisfaction  upon 
reading  the  following  passage  at  page  17: — '' It  was,  therefore, 
under  this  experience  of  the  present,  and  (his  just  apprehension  for 
the  future,  (an  apprehension  too  justly  verified)  that  the  Chancel* 
lor  of  tl^  Exchequer  adopted  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  new 
system  of  finance,  namely — To  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  year  by 
the  actual  money  income,  without  the  aid  of  loans  and  new  taxes; 
but  to  maintain  the  Sinking  Fund  at  Jive  millions,  and  with  that 
amount  increased  by  gradual  reductions  in  the  expenditure,  and  by 
the  progressive  productiveness  in  the  sources  of  revenue,  to  operate 
from  time  to  time  in  the  money  market,  in  buying  up,  exchanging, 
and  reducing  the  public  stocks,  so  as  to  reduce  the  capital  debt  from 
a  hi^er  to  a  lower  denomination. 

''in  order  to  execute  this  system  in  its  detail,  it  became  the  daily 
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object  of  the  Chanceilor  of  the  Exrhmper  to  give  9k  cooataiit  alten^K 
tion  to  the  following  maio. paints  :  fir«t^  to  tke  maioteaaBce^  at  aU 
eventSy  of  the  Sinking  Fun4  at  five  ntillioBs/' 

The  authors  go  on  to  enumerate  other  poinlfl ;  bttt  ao  fi&r  aot 
good  ;  and  the  preceding  quotationa  beac  out  all  the  views  ist  wfaicii 
i  had  ministerially  considered  the  measuse.  But  judge  ef  n^  8«r*- 
prise  on  reading,  at  page  £4^  the  fbllowii^  further  commcntB  apoa. 
Mr.  Vansittart's  financial  measures : —« 

"  But  we  live  in  times  in  which  every  thing  is  again  to  be  caltedi 
into  contest  and  dispute.  Accordingly,  a  *  class  of  writers  bas 
arisen,  which  now  denies  altogether^  for  the  first  time,  the  ulilitj 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  holds  it  forth  as  a  financial  delusicHi 
upon  the  Parliament  and  country.  Perhaps  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
others^  the  controversy  haa  been  produced  by  the  opposite  parties 
affixing  different  significations  to  the  teians.  The  objeclioBs> 
therefore,  may  be  best  answered  by  setting  down  in  clear  and  bfief 
word»  what  his  Mtgesti/s  Ministers  regard  to  be  the  true  natttv& 
and  use  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

''  Briefly,  tbemfore,  they  consider  the  Sanking  Fund  to  be  eni* 
nently  useful  in  the  following  three  points  of  view  :-^ 

^M.  Asa  surplus,  for  givii^  to  his  Majesity's  Ministers  (throngb 
the  Conn^missioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt)  a  due 
weight  and  control  in  the  money  market,  and  more  particularly  for 
upholding  the  credit  of  Government  under  any  casual  deficiencjR 
of  the  revenue^  arising  from  the  fluctnation  m  tl^  produce  of  the 
taxes. 

''  £.  A«  a  fund,  to  be  employed  according  to  die  occasisiis  o£ 
the  money  market,  and  especially  ia  reducing  the  lAlerest  of  tirar 
National  Debt  to  the  common  level  of  a  three  pet  cent  stocks 

'^3,  As  an  accumi^tion.of  treasure^  andiqf  diaposabh  income,. 
for  any  emergency  of  the  state." 

Now^  i  cannot  conceive  a  greater  confusion  of  eiplawitkM  than 
the  quoted  paragraphs  evince.  First  we  are  told**-tbat  his  Ma}e»« 
ty's  Ministers  determined,  as  part  of  dieir  system  of  finanoe,.  toi 
maiiAain,  at  all  events^  a  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions:  and  when 
the  same  parties  proceed  to  explain'  what  his  Majesty's  Minisifters  le- 
gaf  d  to  be  **  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  Siokmg  Fund,"  ihey  givo 
ustbsee  reasons;  two  very  indistinct,  and  liable  to  various  construe-^ 
ti<M» ;  and  the  third  quite  distinct,  and  which  cannot  be  misco»« 
strusd ;  namely-^ that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ac^ 
cumulation  of  treasure,  and  qfdisposabk  ineomeyfaramf  emergeruq^ 
cf  tke  state. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Parliament  is  to  allow  this  freedona 
with  the  Sinking  Fund ;  but  if  this  is  its  real  natiu-e,  and  is  to 
he  ils  pessiUe  use ;  all  I  can  say  is«^tbat  this  new  Smking  Fund, 
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atiMig  out  of  a  surpht^  of  reyetee^  and  fed  bjr  no  neW  impo^ittotf 
of  taxeS)  is^  instead  of  being  (as  it  was  intended)  the  sound^st^  b^ty 
and  nost  honorable  {irinciple  in  our  system  of  finanee,  nothing  but 
afaroe* 

The  old  Sinking  Fund,  when  its  income  was  equalled  by  a  fresli 
accttSMilation  of  debt^  ceased  to  be  a  Sinking  Fund,  because  it  be^' 
came  balanced  by  a  new  debt.  The  old  Sinking  Fundy  in  this 
case,  was  eventusdly  made  a  disposable  incomoi  and  is  at  this  mo-^ 
meni  part  of  the  ways  and  means  apfrficable  to  the  pnblic  expen** 
diture;  and  much  as  it  has  been  cried  down^  and  its  principle 
abused,  yet  it  should  Hot  be  forgotten,  that  at  this  tndment  its  la-* 
come  supplies  the  place  Of  what  must  otherwise  have  been  made  up 
of  taxes;  and  it  has  crept  upon  us  (as  it  were)  into  an  important 
purpose,  without  our  feeling  the  we^ht  of  its  original  creation. 

I  cannot  believe,  I  do  not,  I  will  not  believe,  that  the  writenj 
of  this  semi-official  pamphlet  have  the  authority  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers for  this  explanation  of  die  nature  and  use  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
voted  by  Parliament,  and  created  in  its  last  Session.  If  such  b« 
in  reabty  its  nature  snd  use ;  then  did  I,  in  supporting  it,  support 
that  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  have  been  guilty  involuntarily, 
and  unconsciously,  of  a  deception  upon  the  country. 

But  though  I  point  out  this  third  reason  as  one  subversive  of 
every  purpose  of  a  real  Sinking  Fund,  and  (as  I  think)  of  the  one 
alluded  to;  yet  the  first  and  second  reasons  are  not  exactly  such  aa 
I  should  presume  wonld  be  the  true  interpretation  of  Government ; 
lor  the  first  reason  seems  also  to  iaifAy  **  a  power  of  conversion  from 
its  use  as  a  Stnkifig  Fond,  to  become  a  stop-gap  in  any  deficiency 
of  the  revenue."  If  the  parties  had  said  **  that  the  regulated  pur-^ 
chases  made  in  the  stock  market  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fuiid^  iDtrodueed  a  considerable  amount  of  bonajide  t^ansac" 
tionsy  and,  to  an  extent  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  pubfic  credit, 
created  a  sale,  and  a  demand  for  national  securities  at  ail  times,  and 
under  all  political  circumstances ;"  I  think  such  a  reason  would 
haiw  been  much  more  likely  to  be  truly  ministerial,  than  tlie  one 
which  states  the  purpose  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  be  the  meads  of 
upholding  the  credit  of  Government  under  ai^  casual  deficiency  of 
the  revenue. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  reason — that  it  is  a  fund  to  be  employed 
acceding  to  the  occasions  of  the  market,  and  especially  iri  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt — it  does  appear  to  me,  that  an 
occasional  or  accidental  is  a  specutative  exercise  of  the  powers 
confided  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt ;  and  tends  rather  to  make  them  great  jobbers  in  the* 
Funds,  than  steady  supporters  of  them  at  specified  and  reguilated 
periods,,  when  the  holders  ciui  always  be  certain  of  a  customer ; 
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and  it  is  rather  disparaging  the  real  purpose  of  the  Sinking  Fund^ 
and  creating  a  very  unfair  and  prejudicial  opinion  as  to  its  true  use 
and  purpose^  to  couple  its  execution  with  a  future  intention  to  di- 
minish the  stock-holder's  income.  For^  though  the  operation  of  a 
hon&Jide  Sinking  Fund  must  inevitably  tend  to  raise  the  value  of 
die  remaining  stocky  and  decrease  the  rate  of  interest;  (inasmuch 
as  the  money  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  so  much  capi- 
tal seeking  a  new  investment;)  still  it  is  a  very  different  argument 
to  call  that  '^  the  object/'  which^  in  reality^  is  ^'  the  unavoidable  re-' 
suit."  In  the  one  case^  the  measure  may  be  looked  upon  as 
obnoxious ;  but  arising  from  true  and  correct  financial  calculation 
or  system^  it  may  be  considered  a  public  benefit  realized. 

There  are  some  few  minor  errors  in  this  Expose,  which,  in  an 
official  pamphlet,  would  be  inexcusable,  and  almost  fatal ;  par- 
ticularly in  calculating  the  proportion  which  the  reduction  of 
taxation  bears  to  the  yearly  estimate,  which  the  demi-oflBcials 
call  one-sixth,  or  sixteen  per  cent. ;  but  they  commit  an  error 
in  taking  as  a  deduction  the  whole  of  the  dead  charge,  or  war 
pensions,  amounting  to  five  millions;  whereas,  they  should  take 
credit  only  for  ^,200,000/.,  as  Government  contract  to  pay  a  pen- 
sion of  2,800,000/.,  the  remaining  balance  of  the  five  millions. 
The  ratio  of  diminution  is  twelve  and  a  half  j^er  cent. 
•  Acceding  as  I  do  to  many  of  the  general  principles  of  the  state- 
ment/yet 1  could  not  refrain  fro  hi  pointing  out  this  vital  error,  or,  if 
not  an  error,  this  misconception  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  present 
Sinking  Fund  ;  which,  if  admitted,  goes  to  the  complete  subversion 
of  the  measures  determined  upon  during  the  last  Session  for  the 
support  of  public  credit,  and  the  solidity  of  our  financial .  system : 
and  I  the  more  earnestly  deprecate  and  point  out  this  objectionable 
part ;  because  the  same  writers,  at  page  S3,  repeat  again  their  des- 
tructive doctrine.  They  say,  *'  the  capital  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is, 
in  fact,  a  mass  of  treasure  always  at  the  call  of  Government  upon 
real  or  distressing  emergencies.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  puts  the 
Minister  above  the  condition  of  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  money 
market,  when  any  great  crisis,  such  as  a  sudden  foreign  war,  or 
other  events  more'easily  to  be  conceived  than  decorously  mentioned, 
shall  require  a  prompt  application  of  vast  resources  and  consequent 
expense." 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  whole  and  sole  object 
in  the  creation  of  the  New  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions,  was — to 
operate  slowly  and  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  a  bon&Jide  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  and  with  no  view  to  its  future  applica- 
tion as  a  war  fund. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  observations  1  have  made,  bear  me 
out  in  the  position  I  laid  down,  ^*  that  semi-official  announcements 
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are  ofteq  dangerous,  at  most  times  impolitic,  and  always  open  to 
suspicion:"  ^nd  I  do  the  more  press  the  rejection  of  these  erro- 
neous conclusions  of  this  pamphlet ;  because  I  am  certain,  that  if 
any  thing  tended  to  cheer  up  the  Agricultural  Interest^  under  their 
temporary  embarrassment ;  it  was  the  fact,  that  a  real  Sinking 
fund  should  be  constituted  out  of  the  surplus  revenue ;  not  merely 
\vithout  the  creation  of  new  taxes,  but  in  the  face  of  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.  The  capability  to  do  this  astonished  the  country 
gentlemen ;  and  upon  such  a  foundation,  promising  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  by  which  the  weight  of  their  incumbrances  and  mortgages 
might  be  reduced,  (for  the  redemption  of  stock  must  naturally  rest 
in  landed  securities,)  they  laid  their  hopes  of  better  days.  But  if 
they  are  now  to  be  told,  that  even  the  newly-constituted  Sinking 
Fund  is  to  be  appropriated  on  the  first  great  emergency  which  may 
occur,  (when  it  would,  by  such  misapplication,  cease  to  be  a  Sink- 
ing Fund,  and  become  a  War  Fund,)  then,  I  contend,  that  they 
are  deceived,  and  their  hopes  destroyed.  Nor  can  I  conceive,  at 
this  present  moment,  so  destructive,  so  mischievous,  and  so  false 
a  financial  averment,  as  "  that  the  last  Sinking  Fund  is,  in  fact,  but 
a  mass  of  treasure  always  at  the  call  of  Government  upon  real  or 
distressing  emergencies." 

If  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  be  really  a  demi-official  bratling,  1 
do  hope  and  trust,  that  Ministers  in  their  places,  and  my  Right 
Honorable  and  sterling  friend  Peel  in  particular,  will  scout  the 
insinuation  of  an  intention  to  convert  the  security  of  the  Fundhold- 
er,  into  an  easy  means  of  breaking  out  into  another  war.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  virtually  the  property  of  the  Fund- 
holder  ;  for  in  his  loan  it  is  contracted  to  him,  that  there  shall  be 
a  redemption  of  his  stock  ;  and  how,  without  an  adequate  reserve, 
can  such  redemption  take  place  ? 

Of  the  influence  of  a  Sinking  Fund  upon  landed  property,  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark.  I  therefore  conclude 
this  part  of  my  subject  with  declaring — *^  1.  That  the  New  Sink- 
ing Fund  must,  wider  all  circumsta?ices^  be  fed  annually  by  Go- 
vernment with  five  millions ;  till  the  capital  so  contributed  shall 
afford  dividends  equal  to  the  same  amount. — £.  That  to  do  this, 
the  expenses  of  any  future  war  must  be  paid  within  its  duration. — 
Or,  3.  an  addition  be  made  to  the  existing  Sinking  Fund  equal  to 
the  liquidation  of  any  new  debt ;  to  be  maintained  upon  the  same 
inviolable  footing." 

Thus  will  the  principle  of  ultimate  extinction  be  preserved, 
U7ider  all  circumstances ;  and  the  national  credit  be  placed  on  an 
unimpeachable  basis. 

I  am  anxious  upon  this  point.  Let  mc,  therefore,  (that  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood)  be  rather  thought  prolix,  than  fail  in  making 
an  impression. 
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I  conceive  tfant  tbe  New  Sinkiag  Fund,  to  tfbe  aMtial  extent  of 
five  tnilHotis,  is  to  be  considered  unalienable  to  any  otber  than  its 
original  purpose^  under  all  circumstances  whether  of  war  or  peace. 

That  when  its  dividends  amount  to  five  millions,  which  will  be 
when  the  capital  has  accumulated  to  170  millions ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  annual  surplus  of  taxation  maj  be  given  up,  and  taxes 
to  that  amount  be  relinquished ;  and  as  every  purpose  of  publie 
confidence  and  national  credit  will  be  sanctioned  by  a  bend  fide 
contribution  of  five  millions  annually  and  unalienably;  so,  daring 
Its  operation,  it  would  be  much  more  encouraging  and  gracious  to 
give  up  in  taxation  all  further  surplus  of  revehue ;  find  that  such 
will  arise  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  practical  result  of  such  plan  would  be  this.  Supposing 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  speak,  what  a  volume  of 
meaning  and  satisfaction  would  not  be  contained  in  the  following 
short  declaration : — 

Oentlemen — ''  This  year,  after  the  Annual  Sinking  Fund  is  pro- 
vided for,  1  can,  from  a  surplus  of  revenue,  remit  five  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  the  assessed  taxes ;  so  that  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  last  year's  amount  need  only  be  collected ;  and  1 
trust,  that  a  continued  surplus  of  revenue  beyond  expenditure,  will 
prevent  my  Calling  upon  the  country,  at  any  future  time,  for  its  full 
amount.  I  do  not  mean.  Gentlemen,  that  the  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  are  merely  suspended — they  are  this  year  absolutely' abated 
^nd  expunged  from  the  Annual  Estimate." 

Tims  the  unalienable  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions,  coopled 
with  an  occasional  remission  of  assessment,  would  form  a  new  era  in 
finance ;  and  a  most  gracious  and  conciliatory  system  of  taxation.  It 
would  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  family :  it  Would  be  under- 
stood, be  felt  by,  and  be  participated  in  by  all  housekeepers. 

II    II  ■      ■ 

I  may  not  here  misplace  some  passing  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  the  National  Debt,  in  answer  to  those  who  rashly^  and 
in  my  mind  most  ignorantly,  advocate  its  sudden  redemption  in 
part,  or  its  partial  annihilation.  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
country  on  the  late  financial  measures,  which  appear  to  have  swept 
away,  as  so  many  cobwebs,  the  various  plans  for  robbing  the  pub- 
fie  creditor;  because  his  property  was  public. 

I  pass  by  with  unfeigned  contempt,  the  projects  for  scattering 
bundles  of  forged  Bank  notes,  and  other  violent  attacks  upon  tbe 
principal  or  dividend  of  the  national  creditor ;  such  could  only 
have  originated  with,  and  have  been  entertained  by  persons  pos- 
sessed of  no  property.  But  now  and  then,  propositions  apparently 
conscientious,  for  the  equitable  reduction  of  the  debt  by  payment 
to  the  public  creditor,  (with  the  exception  only  of  such  part  as 
would  fall  to  his  own  share  of  liquidation)  have  been  suggested. 
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He  faire$t  and  mopt  plausible  wa$^^a  propofitioii  for  Hquidatiog 
500  iniIl}ot)9  of  the  debt,  aod  9Q  mUliotis  of  income^  by  a»  a9se#»^ 
moot  oS  \5  per  qeot  qpoa  all  proper^^^pf  Mrhkb  185  woiUd  be 
furoiphed  by  (he  fundbolder,  apd  37^  by  the  remaining  properties 
of  tha  kiogdoD).  Without;  stopping  to  consider  vrhet  a  ii}a#»  oC 
confusion  and  depreciation^  the  tiwsfer  of  00  immense  4  sg^m  from 
landa,  houses^  goods^  chattels,  and  implements^  into  money  or 
aeenritiet,  would  occasion ;  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to 
observe,  that  the  whole  transaotioo  would  resolve  itself  in^p  the 
simple  pnrdiase  of  29  millions  of  taxation^  at  a  rate  of  aboul  six 
per  ^nt.  Now,  at  all  events,  some  benefits  should  aecfne  to 
those  thus  redeeming  the  load  of  their  tasntion ;  and  I  (hink> 
men  of  business  would  hardly  be  found  willing  to  sink  4KH)  milliona 
to  redeem  an  annuity  of  9Q  millions  at  such  rate ;  when,  at  a  m^ 
derate  scale  c^  profit,  they  maiy  expect  ten  per  cent,,  (being  M 
millions ;)  and  thus  gain  a  surplus  of  SI  millions  beyond  such 
amount  c^  taxation  ;  and  also  retain  their  capital  for  die  purpose 
of  n  Succeeding  operation. 

As  I  never  met  with  any  nearer  approach  th^n  this  to  ^  fairnesa 
of  principle,  I  need  not  remark  upon  any  others  less  honest*  The 
one  alluded  to  is  conclusive  against  the  measure  as  one  of  profit ; 
and  mpy  sf^tisfy  those,  who  think  to  relieve  themselves  en  nwse, 
from  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  National  Debt* 

I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  into  Ipng  and  tedious  details 
of  calculation ;  but  1  would  make  one  short  and  tremendous  sum* 
iBAry,  as  being  one  of  e  comperative  nature }  end  which  may 
serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  enable  them 
to  know  vvhat  Great  Britain  (that  snug  little  island)  is  composed  of. 

I  submit  then,  that  the  capital  of  the  British  JSmpire  in  all  its 
mighty  interests,  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  much  less  sum  than 
Jimr  thousand  milliom :  and  that  the  productive  annual  value  of 
such  capital,  is  not  estimated  at  less  than  nim  hundred  mtUom^ 
Thus  her  debt,  as  compared  to  her  capital,  is  as  i  to  5  $  as  com- 
pared with  her  annually  created  property,  as  B  to  9 ;  but  the  inler^ 
of' her  debt,  and  ampunt  of  her  taxation  as  compared  with  the  in* 
(iome  of  hep  indmiry,  is  as  1  tol5*-<^being  not  quite  7  per  cent. 

This  statement  is  correct,  as  far  es  calculations  of  aueb  m?«ni« 
lude  and  of  such  infinite  detail  can  .admit  of;  and  amy  serve  to 
give  my  countrymen  some  ins^ht  into  the  greatness  of  dieir  trans^ 
actions,  and  at  least  make  them  ashamed  of  talking  of,  or .  listening 
to^  any  plan  of  National  Bankruptcy. 

The  efiect  of  a  breach  of  faith  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  mo* 
meat  to  some  meui  and  to  some  understandings ;  yet  what  con* 
sternation  in  the  money  market  has  not  sq  trifling  a  transaction  as 
the  Columbian  J^oan  created,  when  it  was  suspeeted  to  be  unautbe-* 
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rised,  or  doubtitil  of  iratification  ?  Compare  this  (a  mere  bubble  to 
the  ocean,  iti  reference  to  the  debt  of  Great  Britain)  with  the  effect 
of  a  breach  of  faith  by  the  British  Empire.  Were  the  sea  which 
surrounds  us  to  swallow  us  up^  it  would  scarcely  produce  a  more 
electric  effect  through  created  nature,  than  in  the  commercial  world 
would  a  stain  upon  the  credit  of  Great  Britain !  For  great  as  is 
her  debt,  yet  it  is  rendered^  by  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  facility  of 
conversion,  a  mass  of  capital  so  constantly  changing  bands,  that  it 
may  be  fairly  said  to  be  "  a  mint  of  ready  coin." 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  England,  steadily,  and  eagerly^ 
and  anxiously,  and  enviously  looking  at  the  financial  situation  of 
her,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  was  fearless;  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  disinterested ;  and  who,  in  an  unnatural  state  of  warfare, 
became  more  powerful  and  more  rich.  Let  then  England  con- 
quer her  finance — ^learn  to  respect  herself — to  know  better  her 
own  means  and  her  own  importance :  let  the  maintenance  of  public 
faith  be.  to  her  a  new  and  solemn  commandment,  and  she  will  con- 
tinue what  she  now  is — the  Umpire  of  the  Christian  World  !  Liet 
her  depart  from  it ;  and  those  countries  who  have  not  to  struggle 
against  such  a  burthen,  will  profit  by  her  errors,  and  supercede 
her  importance. 

By  divesting  the  National  Debt  of  much  of  its  terror,  and  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  resources  and  capital  of  the  empire,  it  may 
be  insinuated  that  I  ^am  an  advocate  for  unremitted  taxation. 
I  am  no  further  its  advocate,  than  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  the 
just' debts  of  the  whole  nation,  due  to  others  of  its  community. 
If,  in  an  anxious  and  hasty  moment,  1  accused  the  country  of  ''  an 
impatience  of  taxation,"  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Income 
Tax  ;  I  am  not  disposed  to  apologise  for  an  honest  though  some- 
what an  uncourteous  expression.  No  other  term  was  more  suita* 
ble  to  the  cry  of  the  moment,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ruinously, 
dexterous,  tlian  the  mode  in  which  that  cry  was  originated. 

Every  day  which  succeeded  that  ministerial  defeat,  I  saw  just 
reason  to  deplore  its  effect ;  for  by  thus  forcing  the  executive  at  an 
early  period  of  the  peace  to  propose  three  millions  o(  nevf  ad  valo^ 
rem  taxes;  a  clamor  was  raised,  which  led  to  false  conclusions, 
upon  all  their  financial  measures  :  but  in  fact,  and  in  fairness,  such 
new  taxation  was  not  so  much  an  addition  of  impost,  as  a  recovery 
of  that  balance  of  income  and  expenditure  which  '^  an  impatience 
of  taxation"  had  destroyed.  Had  the  property  tax  been  allowed 
to  continue,  the  assessed  taxes  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
also  much  of  the  excise  ;  and  there  was  this  beneficial  feature!  in 
the  property  tax,  namely— that  whilst  it  adapted  itself  to  every 
presumed  change  and  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, it  brought  within  its  grasp  the  income  of  absentees  and  of 
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the  fimdboldhers  ;  wbibt  the  assessed  taxes  and  excise  contiiiiied 
to  be  collected  at  their  old  rates^  without  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  currency^  and  became  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  country-seats  and  houses  remaining  unoccufued.  The  continua*- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  property  tax  would  therefore  have  car- 
ried within  itself,  to  a  certain  extent^  relief  to  the  agricultural  in* 
terest. 

In  treating  upon  the  National  Debt,  .too  many  view  it  as  an 
inert  mass,  or  load  of  obligation^  kept  up  and  supported  (the  money 
being  spent)  by  an  oppressive  taxation^  of  which  they  feel  the  im- 
mediate pressure ;  but  such  are  forgetful  of  the  interesting  circum- 
stances from  which  it  has  arisen^  or  the  advantages  which  its  ex- 
penditure procured.  I  am  of  opinion^  that  when  Ministers  call 
upon  ithe  nation  to  maintain  the  public  credit^  the  public  are 
entitled  to  a  most  rigid  and  upright  application  of  their  resources^ 
But  economy  carried  to  spoliation  is  the  greatest  of  all  extrava- 
gance. To  dismantle  our  fleet,  or  destroy  the  matSriel  of  our  ar- 
senals, the  ordnace,  or  of  the  army,  is  only  tp  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  immense  demand  for  their  regeneration,  the  moment  a  war 
should  be  forced  upon  us  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  of  equip- 
ment, during  which,  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy  may  first 
take  the  field  and  snatch  a  victory. . 

But  the  National  Debt  answers  many  most  important  public, 
mercantile,  and  private  purposes.  As  a  bank  of  deposit  it  is  of 
most  extended  utility,  in  all  cases  of  trusts,  litigations,  and  guaran<» 
tee — as  a  means  of  income,  it  is  a  simple,  certain,  and  inexpensive 
investment — as  a  circulating  medium,  its  regularly  paid  and  un- 
fluctuating dividends  supply  to  creditors  a  stream  of  payment  from 
their  debtors,  of  which,  ihough^they  feel  the  influence,  they  too  sel- 
dom acknowledge  or  suspect  the  source — in  larger  mercantile 
transactions,  it  supplies  by  an  increased. facility  of  discount,  tem- 
porary capital,  and  individual  accommodation — and  among  the  lower 
c/a55e5,  the  means  and  facility  of  saving  the  smallest  surplus  of 
their  industry,  and  thus  leading  to  a  provision  for  old  age,  gifts  to 
children,  establishments  in  retail  trade,  and  many  other  applications, 
of  which  the  opportunity  will .  become  more  and  more  estimated  ; 
and  1  am  certain,  that  there  are  thousands  who  clamor  for* the  ruin 
of  the  fundholder  and  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  who  tin- 
consciously  receive  from  them  and  it,  through  intermediate  chan- 
nels, their  main  support. 

Notwithstanding  its  annual  pressure,  (not  slightly  balanced  by  the 
modes  of  application .  already  pointed  out,)  the  very  accumulation 
of.  the  debt  may  be  viewed  as  the  proof  of  national  security  :  for  if 
so  great  a  mass  of  money  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Government 
and  expended,  could  it  have  been  borrowed  without  the  means  to 
lend  ?  Riches  spring  not  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  night.     There 
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unmse.  '.  It  haa  ^rmu  froia^bc^  pipMbioe  of  indnslfjj^t-rfi  ^dioiiU:  m* 
{her  My: /row  the  pfofi^  .of  ^Hadusti^;  becaiisc.it  k  a  snq^uB 
<»pitid>  dblioct  itom  ail  oidier.poMessioai;  and  at-an^rtima-ibeiBg 
^wdtnleil  for  other  investoieiit^  for  the  nctive  tue  of  mercantUe  pur- 
emits^  .or  landed  parcbase ;  its^jfaptracted  ^t^rGan,  only  be  «btaiiaed 
by  another  supplying  its  place.  To  all  intents  and  in  hLCt,.lkgt»- 
lare^it  is  %  aourc^  of  capital^  and  yet  ia  distinct  from^  and  intevferes 
not  widi  any  other  reqiURfd  for  different  pnrpoaas..  >  I  therefiare 
iwpeatf  that  though  tha  iotereet  may -.he  considered  bartbanacuBe^ 
atUl  that  th«  capability  of  avaaQing;  tba  amount  of  the  debfeia  a.praof 
4)£ottr  national  security/  j        .     n' 

,,  Let  na  tkippctse)  for  oiiQ«iooment^  that:  one  half  (400  nsQioaa,) 
could  be  paid  off.  What  dxald  be  done  with  the<aiaaey  J  J  know 
of  no  other  mode  than  investing  it  in  land,  to  yieldan  interest  of 
4ibottt  one  percent.,  or  having  it  coined  into  ailver  chairs  ^and  ta- 
bles^ to  be  .melted  when  wanted.  , Besides,  such,  re^paymentwosld 
Jhe  ivorae .  than  uselajs-^t  would  be:  nsiaous.  .And,  L  ihiok^sa  a 
giaaeral  rule,  that  none  but  a  rich,,  great,  and  powerfuljuittoaeaa 
-create  or  bear  a.  National  Debt;  There,  is  faoweirer  a  linik^  berjnNid 
jwhich  to  pas8,.i8  destrui^tion-y-^tothat  liaait  England  haa  approacb- 
ed— she  should  go  no  furtherr^bot.  'she  need  not  rob  ben  con- 
ning creditors. 

,  .  Immense  as  is  her  debt,  it  will  ^k  before  an  increasiMg  popu- 
lation, actively  and  profitably  employed,  smd  consuming  articlea  of 
taxation.  In  tbi>  state  is  ]£nglaud ;  and  without  any  fredi  iaaposi- 
-tiona,  a  surplus  of  revenue  muit  ari$^  from  dl  exciseable  ai^isleB. 
for  an  increasing  and  consummg  population  ia  a  profit  to-«itcfa  a 
system  of  revenue.  Whilst  the  war  lasted,  the  tnfluence  of  a  f;row- 
jng  population  was  IPI^- poiceptible  in  reducing  taxation,  which 
jwmit,  on  in  .too  oveipayi'ering  a.  nation ;  but  now  tax^tkm  iai^e^o- 
gmding,  the  power  of  a  population  actively  and  profitably  easploy- 
0if  and  increasing,  as  it  must .  do,  under  such  ^  dreumsti^ces,  will 
operate. to  create. a  surplus  of. revenue;  aad  thus,  .oar  eystentof 
finance  will  upon  examination  be  found: to  posaces  a  quality  c^ elas- 
ticity and  expansion, .  (mUihout  incrtmed  indve^dual  pressure ^) 
.whiob  will  gradually. perform  that,  which  if  don^  hastily,  and  uo^ 
■warily,  would  depreciate  the  currency  fiar  below  any  rate  to  which 
it  may  be  au{^sed.  lo  have  fallen. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  the  effect  of  the  National 
JDebt  may  be  viewed  ;  and  that  is,  as  a  former  aource  of  profit  to  the 
trade  and  manufectures.  of  the  country ^ :  and  to  its  agriculture. 
Tl»a  benefit  ia  now  for^tten,  beeauae  its  effect,  is  notao  predombialBt. 
indeed  k  wDuldiseem,  that. the  oountry  deplores  the  loss  of.  that  cs- 
pettditiire,^M)hich,jdmring  its  existence^,  was  .by  .many  so  much,  de- 
precated. :  ,   ' 
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r  WilHoiit^taloiiia^g  otf  di^  imoieiMfe  Mum  ttrbich  liafe  been  ae^ 
toaifyMid^  i«id:  do  iitft  reinviii  in  the  shape  ^f  an  unliquiddtedi 
debt,  1  will  mefsely  confine  my  observation  to  the  sum  of  eight 
Imndred  millions,  the  present  amount  of  pubtic  unredeemed  seclirities. 
The  ease  of  ^is  expenditure  is  applicable  to  any  others  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  portion  as  may  have  gone  in  the  shape  of  actual  re- 
mitoinees  for  foreign  subsidies. 

Supposing  the  loans  to  have  been  contracted  on  an  avenq^  at 
75^  vedeemable  at  100;  the  amount  of  the  pre^nt  public  debt,  an 
f^eeivedby  the  Goveiument^  would  be  about  six  hundred  millions. 
Government  contiticts  are  Usually  paid  by  bills  on  the  Tr^sury  at 
ninety  days*  sight ;  and  I  think,  that  dpon  an  extensive  trade  so 
fWiducted,  a  prdfit  of  ]6  per  cent,  would  be  absolutely  realised, 
notwithstanding  all  the  competition  ^hich  may  arise. 

Now  we  have  been  told  and  have  heard  mudb  of  the  gains  and 
profits  of  stock-jobbers  and  fund-holders,  (a  gain  perfectly  distinct 
fMm  the  origiff&l  contract  between  the  lender  and  me  Government, 
which  cto  only  be  calculated  when  the  time  of  repayment  arrives,) 
but  the  amount  of  profit  to  the 'public  commerce,  manuiactures, 
and  agriculture  of  the  country,  is  overiooked,  yet  can  hardly  be 
t^ken^  (as  I  have  before  observed,)  at  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
upon  transactions  of  ninety  days'  credit :  so  that,  even  upon  the 
ampunt  of  the  present  public  debt,  (to  calculate  no  furdier,)  '^no 
less  a  sum  than  ninety  millions"  has  been  thrown  back  to  the  pub* 
Jie,  in  the  shape  of  a  profit  upon  indtatry. 

And  in  fact,  this  National  Debt,  which  appears  to  some  as  a  hy- 
or  an  amount  of  capital  hermetically  sealed  up,  is  at  this  veiy 
moment  in  evident  existence,  in  every  variety  of  ishape  which  tfie 
property  of  the  country  can  assume. 

'  Estate  have  been  purchased,  moi^ges  created,  manuAictttre9i 
estffblt&bisd,  lands  drained  and  enclosi^,  and  ships  set  afloat,  upon 
tbe  proceeds  or  produce  of  ftecoffities  making  part  and  parcel  of 
the  National  Debt^  and  no  sooner  are  claims  made  upon  it  for 
sttoh  purposes,  dian  others  retiring  from  similar  pursuits  become 
possessed  of  the  portibn  which  is  for  sale. 
'    In  the  National  Debt  there  is  no  vacuum  or  inactivity; 

I^t  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  my  endeavour*  tpahake  off 
tbe  feair  and  dread  which  some  feel,  (the  fear  peffaaps  of  ignorance, 
dr  misconiception,  or  jprejudice,)  of  the  mnoant  and«ffectof  die 
National  Debt.  1  deprecate  its  increase  j  and  my  sincere  aim 
and  object  is,  to  fitrniisb  reasons  of  triumphant  congratulation  as  to 
the  means  of  supporting  and  liqtiidating  it:  and  to  encourage  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  i  would  add  one  more  sfimulating  datum; 
iiam^y-*that  even  the  unproductive  capital  of  the  Uni^  Kmg- 
4<Mn8  in  tbe  diape  of  palaces,  churches,  public  bttHdifigSy-  doek^ 
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)iiiidp,:4('f}f  ^  is  >Qf  ijiMeUv  at  ai«ii9dei«te?ciiU:afaiUao,iiFoilii  Ikde 

jbM<ha|»tH0sM^liolei»i»ountof.dieriN^tioQftli}ebt. fi- 

.  The  fM  is^  E^ngland  baagreat^stobUAKiiieais^  great  •reaouffces; 
gf^^k  4i»du|try#  greal  wealth  \  anri.  a  fKesl:  4ei^  wA  diapropoftumBte 
to  this  scale  of  general  greatoess ;  ly>  i^lhiefa  aiie  is:80  aQciistaiiiiid> 
ihatiUreiufl^ca  seisiiis  Boi  rotieb  calciiiated  <tpoiii> . : 
..  As  f^t  {  bav^  jsppken  cbie%  of  the  deM^>  and  btit  litde  oC  thf^ 
m^dc^ aiidabilitj^  to I'aise  its  minuaL inteceaty  and  q% Hs  retatke,pco-r 
poftion  (^bivden  upon  each  qlass^  the  comnuiitttjr.  Tiiis.wiy  b# 
MpprppfiateHy  allud^id  tp^  iq  disciiMiing  the  loeaiia  of  j^medj  tatbs 
preseiH  ^'agitcMltuiial  embarrasaBieiit."  I  do  oot  say  <&^f«t8y  be* 
cause  that '  tenn  is  too  beggarly  ip .  be  applied  ia  so  vf»i  a  bod^       x 
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Not  wishing  to  tlirpw  oiyself  upoo  the  p)^  of  participated  ;:f<^ 
J»poni|i)[fility.;  and  ipajimuch  as  I  Wf|s  Minister  of  £oglaiyl»  spocii^f 
delegated  by  the  King  to  m^^t  ^  AHie?  i^  Coogfc^Bfi ;  \,  m^j\m 
allow^  .tq  oialie.a  few  obs^fval^oDf  upo^;tbe  cbar^iepfi^Q  i#rg«4 
agaips^  me,  ''that  I  ^^s  .utterly  neglectfi|l  of  the^c^pips^rci^l  j^ 
jteiiestjii  of  tiie  cpuatry^  andpinitted  to  procure  foi^  ber  ai|Gh«adjir%iali^ 
ges^as  her  influence  might  baye  conmaqded."  • 
.If  ai^y.^qp  rea^pii  pressed  upon  pay  mind  oiore  .sib'oi^ly  tb^n^ 
another,  it  was  '^  the  very  ej^isteoce  of  that  inflf^emse"  wbjcb  WgbH 
hfiy^  prescribed  such  advaiijtagei*  That  influent  wa§  either  poor 
pieptary  or  Ja>ting,  Natiptifi.  sgre-  ungr^c^ul ;  ^^d^  I  b^ie^^tbai 
|upb,influ^ni;e might  o^ljflNtnipinentary;  ap^vOiy  w^  wi^  t^fea^ 
It  lasting.  .     ,  3 

.  ^Ikmw^  tbat^thi^  «^ik^P9PPpoly  in  vvbichtb^ tijad^  pf^be world 
bajd  for  many  years  been  ^arfied  o»  by  my.  counUy^  b^^d  .given  wcU 
ejd  ac^Ierating  find  forward  power  to  s^U  her  mpans  of  prpdiictuH^ 
in^nuf^ptur^i  'tbfit  years  muatpa^  away  before  a^y  rival  coiA}d  ^091-* 
jiet^  yvith.h,er.  JJ^f^eti;,,  th^t  such  per^>4  wpul4  be.sp^aul^Kciepi^ 
long,  that  during  it,  the  ^ttfmpt  ¥roul4  b^  proved  |o.  be  u«aieaa^ 
because  J^i^bs^  that  whilst  tbet  ^tteqapt  waf  xn^kiuga  fi^glaad 
7!iK>ulri  not  relax  in  her  qxertions,  or  los^  pii^e  iocbpf  ^  iVapt^e- 

Spqnd  of  b«;r^a€;qu.irenii^s,  but  woudd  pr^^en^bec  r^tivf^aiCiia* 
.in  of  H^Yap^e^: i^iprovem^nf. .  / kiikm^ tlrtt every, ^tt^wfU.wwuW 
)bie  .n^fie  tPi  i^vivf;  the .  a^nciept  atfeaip^  of  ppnunerce,  and  tPSKiK 
^tiyi^y  to  i&t^rrupted  niaQuf^l^tures,:  Xl;  ha4  b^coime^  Ae^OtHliJa 
WftMjg^Wai\y  iipppveri^bed  i9t^te  of  tbct  Qpotine^^.  tkfm^ 
that  a  great  part  of  tbe  trade  of  fbe  (^tinfi^t^^aa^^iny^^QA  bjl 
British iPMit§l,  ^Qd>at  the  c^jpA^of  £|ri|tish}ni^rphao$A  wswilfr* 
i9#A«ie^^  Tbft  t|3»<k  pff^eeoMiiirj^^^         iW^^eit  no.  pvotoctMNtb 
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jealousies  ill  uiiiclicontinerciaf  tretlies  m«  liotlMied;  and  Wat 
faaBoming  oecenat 5,  as  ji  tnattem^  fioanctat  n»MowetfU>motA'4i( 
ike  £timf)«aa  Statas^;  and  in  89»  imporlant  a  namer^  that  it  eo«ld 
int  be  andcfanfy  or  eaaily. dispensed  VMth. 

>:V«eliDg' therefore^  that  cooimeroe  ^  no  security,  that  it 

srHB'bottoinect  on  its  oiioi  gigantic  influence;  it  was  Hot  for  tne  to 
4»etray  a  wish  for  indulgencMs  <or  pvoteotion,  when  the  ^reiy  waiiU 
of  £urope  rendered  those  proteetions  and  indulgences  unneces* 
sary;  and  I  fek  that  the  onty  diaiKe*  to  the  Continent  of  exieilding 
CTftf-eaerving  its  trade^  was  by  more  free  communiei^n  and  trans* 
hs  with  us  ;  and  I  anticipated  the  time  when  a  competilioft  witk 
Ei^land,  as  a*  manufactaring  country,  shodkl  be  found  to  be  im-: 
practicable ;  and  the  merchants  of  all  nations  should  adopt  a  motfO 
piire,  unfettered,  and  unrestricted  system  of  barter. 

Nothing  could  be  more  nobly  disinterested  than  the  part  which 
England  took  in  the  Continental  cont^ls;  tt  Was  not  her  natural 
oiement ;  no  conquest  to  be  made  by  her  could  be  retained^'  or 
territorkil  benefit  accrue  to  her ;  any  se}fish  attempit  to  gain  a  fho^ 
mentary  advantage  (and  it  would  only  have  been  momentary)  would 
Inve  been  derogatojy  to  the  high  calling  of  her  principles,  and  her 
raokof  Paeific^or  and  Umpire  of  Europe  would  have  been  lowered 
to  that  of  a  mercenary  ally,        ' 

Besides,  whenr  constitutions  were  to  bo  prescribed  to  kiogdomsy 
and  b^aftkkiries  giv^  to  states,  and  new  equipoises  aiid  indemni*^ 
ties  to  be  established,  in  which  every  community  and  dependency 
ef^Eumpe  were  connected  and  concerned^  sui^ly  it  was  not  a  time, 
or  «  fit'  occanon,  (whilst  such  mighty  and  elementary  arrang^d*^ 
meats  were  making)  to  press  forward  the  sp^ialities  of  commerce.' 
In  iaet,  until  possession  had  beed  taki^il^  ted^the  lines  of  territorial 
demarcation  had  been  fully  agreed  lipon^  no  i^ertain^  of  comtti^ 
imI  treaty  could  exist,or  guarantee  1^  given  for  its  performance. 

The  merchants  of  England  know  full  weU  the  extreme  of  jea^ 
lousy  with 'Which  their  uafceasing  enterprise  and'  speculation  are 
viewed ;  and  that  tliey  are  considered  as  having  already  forced^ 
frotii>less  active  nations  every  advantage  unaccompanied  by  pro^ 
poruonate  ^reciprocity. 

«  A^  the  moment  theref<H>e,  in  which  it  is  urged  against  me,  that 
Deft  the  interests  of  commerce  neglected;  it  maybe  said)  atid" 
said  with  truth^  that  the  discussion  of  ^eommercial  trei^es  W(>ufd* 
Jbove  bt^n^  attended  ratliifr  with  «  demand  for  the  sacrifice  of  ad^ 
vanti^s  already  possessed,  than  with  any  chance  of  •  obtaining  an- 
eatteiision  of  those  already  enjoyed. 

1  do  not  find  that  commerce  is  left  unpr^fect«d  in  i^y  of  its 
uniltifikttou^  raimfiR»tions>  and  ihat  loo,-vH^ttt  the  itEcmubnuice' 
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the;  Usi sessioiiy iivhicb  makes  this  countrj.  «b  entrepdtfor  sindi 
fgreigc^  IP^nMfactiirei  as  ariei  opt  admissible  as  articles  of  cod-*^ 
^Ufioptiojo^  is  bMt  an. act  for  the  reception  of  so  many  pledges  for 
the  export  of  our  own  goods..  -    »' 

I  think  tnoreover,  that  to  have. pressed  for  still  further  advanta- 
ges at  thjQ  jiipdure  alluded  to^  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the 
proud  emineuire  :oii  which  England  stood ;  selfish  in  policy;  ill^ 
timed;  |ind  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  Congress;  which  were  to 
settle,  the.  destinies  of  empires,  and  not  the  fractions  of  a^more  or 
less.  dUecation  in  a  tariff  or  commercial  treaty*  Besides,  the  total 
absence  of  all  immediate  views  or  personal  interests^  which. actua-* 
ted.  at  that  time  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James*8,  has  contributed  iola 
bi^h  degree  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  country  ^and  conciliate 
and  disarm  that  feeling  of  envy,  with  which  she  had  been  former  If 
Ueated«[  By  fefraitiiug  also  from  the  exercise  of  a  powierfulio- 
liuenc^  at  a  moment  when  it  qould  not  easily  have. been  withstood^ 
yana,  only  to  secure  eventually,  silently,  and  more  willingly,  juof 
modifiqation  of  mercantile  intercourse,  which  the  altered. disposi^ 
tioos  ,of  surrounding  nations  might  be  disposed  to  accord. 
.  Thus  miich  for  the. old-established  foreign  commerce.  ,A&to 
ibat  which  was  to  be  derived  ironi  the  secession  of  colonies  .froa^ 
the  mother  country,  there  were  two  questions.  in.volved»— r** the 
fttairiment  of  Commercial  advantages ;"  and  ^'  the^  maiuteiiaoce  of 
peefre  with  those  parent  and  J^uropt^an  states,  upon  whose  tntet-esta 
£»gl£iud  might  be  about  to  tread/'  ,     .       .-    ^ 

,-  How  nnuoh  the  interposition  of  France  and  Spain  in  our  coai^ 
te.st.wi^b  America  wa^  deprecated  by. Great  Britain,  is, a  matter 
of  history. .  With  what  pretence  .  then  <o  consistency  of  po^jp 
Could.. England  (as 'regarded  the  Soulth  ^niericau  provincea  of 
Spjiiifi)  interfere  intbe  fac^.of  her  own  former  declarations  ?..  The 
ac(;easion.  of  France  and  Spain  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States> 
at:  a  moment,  when,  the  distant  means  of  England  were  apparently 
io^tdeqiiate  to  success,  b.rought  on  a  war.belw:eeQ  those  countrim 
4nd  England.  ;  • 

.  A  hasty  acknowledgment  of  the  republican  or  of  any  other 
governments  of  the  trans-atlantic  Continent,,  would  have -brought 
us  in,  contact  with  the  parent  states  in. Europe^  lo.  such  case^ 
woulcl  not  the  presumed  advantages  of  a  new  commerce  have  been 
overbalanced  by  a  new  European  war  ? 

.;  ^  strict  system  of  Thonorable  RjeMtralityunatnbiguQUs  to  both. 
hmties,  has' enabled  us  to  trade. with. both,  and  to  demand  fromlb^ 
parent  state  satisfaction  for  insults  committed  towarda  ibe  traiia. 
^nd  Aagol  EnglaQd;  whilst  a;  facility 'of:  coinm^cial  iotefoourse 
has  b^en  originated  between  ^England  at)d  die  -newly  iilstifu^eii 
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goyfirnihetifs,    by   i^ownig  tUteiih'  to  nifake   their   ^ijpihisiitA    id' 
other  bottoms  than  their  own.    -  »  '  '   '    '    .    • 

•  Tik^i,  without  any  dirett  ackn'oivl^dgmetif  of  th^ir'variotis'  dnd 
yet  vacillating :  governments,  tfa^  have  beeh  allowed  privileges' 
beyond  what  had  heretofore  been  granted  to  the  most  favored  fa-* 
r^igii  liiltionis. 

it  is  supposed  by  some^  that  the  first  acknowledgment  of  the' 
Columbian  Kepublic  by  the  United  &tateis  of  America  wiR  b^ 
prejudicial  to  our  interests.'  Such  -  fear  is.  visionary ;  such  k  stefy 
oti  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  expected — it  was  natural;! 
and  having  gained  the  Fioridas  froto  Spain^  what  had  America  to 
fear  or  hope  further  from  that  distracted  country?  But  what  ad« 
vantage  will  America  gain  from  such  earlier  acknowledgment?^ 
None  but  what  England  will  partake  of.  For  if  America  should 
carry  direct,  and  have  the  advantage  for  a  short  duration,  of  a* 
lower  rate  of  import  duty,  she  will  trade  greatly  upon  English^ 
capital,  and  take  out  from  English  ports  assorted  cargoes  andP 
British  goods. 

•  Besides,  is  the  acknowledgment  by  Republican  America  of 
Republican  Colunibia,  equal  to  a  similar  recognition  of  her  inde« 
peudence!by  Great  Britain  i  Republican  America  had  every  thin^ 
W  gain,  and  little  to  concede  in  return.  She  is  a  great,  but  as  yef 
a  young,  speculative,  theoretical  state,  ks  compared  to  Great' 
Britain.  Did  Republican  Columbia,  upon  such  acknowledgment 
of  her  independence  atid  existence  as  a  distinct  state,  send  tov 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  i  No  ['  She 
wisely  contracted  a  debt  with  Oltl  England,  and  thus  laid  the  foun-* 
dation  of  more  solid  reciprocal  advantages  than  a  mere  diplomatic 
(sivility ;  for  as  such  only  do  1  regard  what  has  passed  between  the' 
Northert)  and  Southern  Republics.        '♦ 

Whether  Spain  is  fighting  for  theories,  whilst^  much  of  her  sub- 
atantial. territory  has.  been  wrested  from  her,  I  stop  not  here  to 
eoqiiire.  But,  would  it  have  been  consistent  >yith  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  England,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  Old  Spain,  and  have 
acknowledged  her  colonies,  whilst  she  was  embroiled  in  the  form- 
atii^n  of  a  domestic  constitution?  Do  the  Uberah  oi  England 
say — ^yes  ?.  1  reply — that  the  policy  of  England  is  not,  teinpordrit/ 
or  casual  advantage,  but  solid  results. 

,  The  Constitution  of  England  does  not  permit  to  its  King  that 
personal  interference  in  negotiation  or  treaty,  or  conference  witb 
other  monarchs^  which  the  Cotitinental  governments  are  capable 
of ;  'Qor  dpesthe  character  of  her .  diplomacy  allow  her  to  become 
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v^  party  to  any  system  or  combinatio)6y  wtiichlbay  ilkat  te  the  tub*- 
ject  of  a  defined  and  categorical  treaty.  ' 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  an  experiment  in^  politics/  wbich,  as  it 
sprung  certainly  from  good  intentions,  was,  if  not  virtualiy  effective" 
in  itself,  at  all  events  harmless  and  unwarlike.     . 

To  suppose  that  the  personal  conference  of  the  leading  Crowns 
of  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  Ministers  of  alnibst  every  European 
State  of  great  or  minor  rau)c^  could  be  an  instrument  of  plotting 
against  the  good  of  the  people  of  each  partaeukr  country^  waB  one 
of  the  most  preposterous  ideas  whicn  could  be  well  imagined. 
The  very  nature  of  the  m^eting^  that  of  personal  and  amicable  con* 
ference,  was  an  answer  at  once  to  such  a  supposition;  and  the 
time  is  past  when  Kings  can  be  denominated  or  act  as  tyrants. 

The  great  facility  which  these  occasional  assemblies  will  give  to 
4iplomacyi  and  the  death-blow  which  they  are  capable  of  affording 
to  minor  political  intrigues^  the  readier  possibility  of  explanation^ 
and  the  promptness  of  decision  which  may  accompany  them,  are* 
advantages  which  may  favor  greatly  a  long  continuance  of  peace. 

England  may  or  may  ifiot  accede  to  or  retede  from  them,  with- 
out the  questioning  of  her  motives,  or  supposing  her  hostile  to  their 
proceedings.     When  attending  by  the  Plenipotentiary  of  her  King^ 
she  attends  as  a  disinterested  party,  for  she  would  neVer  admit  any 
of  her  interests  to  be  for  one  moitient  discussed  at  such  a  meeting* 
The  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  England  wOuld  hetir^  mark,  Md 
feam ;  but  beyond  that,  take  no  steps  sitnultaneously  or  in  concert, 
lie  would  give  his  advice^  his  opinion  ;  and  if  called  npon  to 
decide,  would  decide  as  a  friendly  umpire,  having  interests  to  coii- 
tinue  with  all.     At  such  a  Congress^  the  Ministerial  Representative 
of  England  might  be  asked — >''bow  he  would  act  under  sucb  aUd 
such  circumstances  T*  and  the  weight  of  his  opinion  would  be  pla- 
ced in  the  scale ;  but  without  being  called  upon  to  make  any  decbi- 
ration  amounting  to  decisive  action.     And  at  this  moment  I  am 
certain^  that  though  Spain  may  refuse  to  be  actuated  by  ofHnions 
and   declarations  transmitted  from   the  Congress  of  Verona,  yet 
that  she  will  listen  to  any  advice  which  may  be  offered  to  her  l>y 
the  British  Ambassador  resident  at  her  Court;  for  of  this  Tfeel 
^confident,  that  no  Ambassador  from  the  Cabinet  of  St;  James's 
Would  satisfy  the  Allied  Sovereigns  of  the  line  of  policy  which 
England  would  adopt  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Spam  bj 
France  ;  though  he  might  give  an  opinion  for  or  against  the  m^- 
aure,  founded  upon  the  prinei^les  upon  which  it  might,  or  might 
Q.ot  be>  undertaken. 

A  Congress  followed  up  on  the  principle  upo^  which  that  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  professes  to  proceed^  cannot  be  of^mkchietjou^ 
tendency ;  because  its  object  is  not,  to  consider  '^  what  country  ia 
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nest'  to  be  tfie  tbentrie  of  war/'  bul  i^ilher,  ^'  what  countrite  b^soB 

in  a  state  of  hostile  attitude  towards  ooe  another,  can  by  its  in<« 
fluenoe  be  restored  to  inutual  harmony.''  / 

It  cannot  be  of  a  dumeniberin^  tendency ;  because  it  aims  not  to 
prevent  political  improvements;  but  to  direct  them  in. a  way^ 
40.  as  to  render  them  really  beneficial^  and  productive  of  an  unity 
of  principle  among,  all  Governments;  in  contradictibn  to  t bat 
spint  of  military  movement,  by  which  an  army  has  only  to  desert 
the  colors  of  its  King,  in  ^pite  of  its  oath  and  allegiance,  aiid  be 
transformed  into  patriots  and  revolutionary  militia-men. 

That  political  renovations .  can  he  made  without  violence,,  or 
civil  feud,  or  public  irritatiop,  is  evidenced  at  this  moment  in 
Prussia,  whose  Kiiig  has  so  often  been  calumniated,  and  called 
upon  so  audaciously  to' give  his  people  the  Constitution  he  so 
often  had  promised^  The  people  confided  in  those  promises; 
they  believed  the  word  of  their  Monarch;  and  that  renovation 
and  improvement  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  spirit  of  the 
vtinyep,  and  the  previous  attainment  of  other  countries,  have  been 
consistently  and  deeply  discussed  and  matured ;  and  the  equipoise 
9f  .the  three  orders  of  the  state  fundamentally  determined* 

..In  Portugal,  nearly  a  similar  transaction .  has  taken  place j 
possibly  with  more  restraint  upon  the  kingly  authority ;  but  if  the 
jVlona^'ck  of  that  country  is  satisfied  with  the  quantum  of  power 
by  which  the  rights  of  his  crown  are  surrounded,  what  pretence  bai 
any  nation  to  complain  or  interfere  ?  With  this  Nation,  no  Con- 
gress has  interfered  or  attempted  to  dictate  terms  of  approbatioil 
or  otherwise;  and  it  does  not.follow^  that  because  in  the  first 
impulse  of  a  national  renovation,  some  branch  of  the  monarchical 
prerogative  may  be  infringed  upon,  that,  when  time  has  shown  its 
inconvenience,  the  popular  feeling  may  not  restore  it.  An  eviiy 
when  it  proves  itself  an  evil,  is  seldom  unremedied. 

,  Thus^  in  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Spain,  (vacillating  from 
one  opinion  to  another  of  opposite  tendency,  and  forgetting  that 
between  two  such  extremes,  he  might  have  formed  to  himself  a 
party,  and  saved .  bis  country  from  civil  war,  and  the  threat  of 
foreign,  invasion,)  he  has  only  to  look  to  the  weakness  of  his  own 
character,  for  all  the  miseries  of  bis  fine  country.  .  The  Spaniards 
are  i^tached  to  Monarchy,  and  would  have  settled  it  eventually, 
«ot  merely  upon  a  firm,  but  a  splendid  principle.  For  with  what 
constancy  did  they  not  adhere  to  their  allegiance,  when  desert 
by  ibis  same  Sovereign  ?  And  what  has  been  the  measure  of  inti^r-* 
ference  by  the  Congress  of  Verona  with  regard  to  Spain  ?  None-! 
On  the  contrary,  the  notes  of  Russia,  Austria^  and  Prussia,  all  alike 
expness  regret  ^l  what  is  passing,  disclaim  the  principle  of  interfeiu 
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Tag  IviA  fattf  iiyimal  affinif* ;  And.oi  aimrk  of  dlspbaMnre,;wllli^' 
draw  tbeir  Amba88ack>rt.  ■'■'  •» 

And  l0  what  does  all  this  a^^unt  ?  To  a  mere :  diphnnalic 
deelaratioo-*-'^  That  we,  Russia;  iUtstriay  and  Prussia,  consider  4be 
pew^  fuDdamenlals  of  you  (Spaip)  erroneous,  and  therefore  plaC« 
ycM  ID  a  state  of  political,  ab^anee,  in  which;  you  may  pfOsnUy 
collider  of  the  past,  retrace  some  of  your  proceedings;  and;  by 
SO  4biDg,  recover  your  own  internal  quietude,  and  become  agaio 
worthy  of  our  high  cobsideration/'  Or,  in  other  words,  '^  Assimilate 
the  principles  of  your  Government  to  such  as  are  likely  to  accord 
with  those  which,  aione  can,  in  our  opini<m,  tend  to  preserve  in- 
ternal quietude  and  public  >peace^  and  we  are  again-  ready  to 
renew  with  you  our  ancient  ties  ;  to  do  which,  it  is  only  necessary, 
to  direct  the  return  of  our  Ambassadors/'    : 

France,  a  more  immediate  neighbour,  threatens  a  possibility  of 
taking  up  the  sword ;  hut,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  the  war  which 
has  been,  impending,  will  end  in  papers— not  even  in  smoke^  TW 
threat  of  war  sounds  grand>  and  makes  fine  leading  articles  for  the 
public  journals ;  but  to  what,  again  I  ask,  does  it  all  amount  ^ 
To  the  avoidance  of  war — and,  if  the  Bourbons  of  France  thinkr 
to  fliake  thanselves  popular  by  a  campaign,  it  must  be  for  some 
odier  caiise  than  to  settle  the  Constitution  of  her  sister  kiogdom; 
No  sooner  would  a  French  army  reach  Madrid  on  such  an  errand^ 
than  it  would  be  recalled  to  protect  Paris. 

But  if  the  Holy  Alliance,  however  bottomed  upon  good  in- 
tentions and  pure  principles,  (which  I  believe  it  to  be,)  is  thua 
powerless  in  action,  in  what  a  state  of  comparative  super^rity  doev 
it  not  serve  to  place  England  ? 

:  Whilst  the  Ambassadors  of  four  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
^re  quitting  Madrid  in  a  €t  of  displeasure,  that  of  Engluid  is 
maintaining  and  consolidathig  her  connectioits,  and  has.  aictually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  compensation  from  her  for  injuries  com- 
mitted to  her. merchants,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations^  And  yet 
upon  such  conduct,  the  four  great  powers  do  not  utt€^  ofie  sylUible 
oi  complaint  at  her  line  of  policy ;  and,  as  it  would  appear  that 
Portugal  is  disposed  to  assist  Spain  in  the  event  of  her. invasion, 
and,  in  so  doing,  would  involve  herself  in  a  war  with  France,  the 
language  of  England  to  her  ancient  aily  is — **  Assist  Spain  if  you 
please ;  in  that  you  may  act  upon  your  own  discretiooi  and  1  shall 
neuter*; .  but  should  you  be  attacked,  I  diall  not  look  a(  the 
which  has  led  to  it,  but  shall  interpose  in  your  favor/'  Thus 
France  should  attack  Spain,  and  Portugal  aid  the  latter  power, 
and  therefore  bring  upon  herself  also  a  French  invasion,  England 
wouM  in  sttcb  case  become. a  pa^ty  to  ibe  conflict,  no|  as  a^inst 
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Portugal;  and  upon  no  other  grounds.  :  •       :  -        ' 

IVte  ^as  m»t  rtime  to  chayi  the  policy:  (iiad  ttere  been  ahj 
iillention  of  so.4oing>of  the  Cabinet  of  St  JametV:  I  niaj^  diere^ 
fcir%  faarljF  take  to  myarif  the  credit  of  having  ploeedJ^lan^ 
90  :a  4tMe  to  bereapected  and  feami  by  all  the  Continenial  Powent 
-«rftp  Jb9  privy  to  their  policy^  and  yet  ceniaiu  unpledged  to  tta  re; 
suit— -to  be  closely,  amicably,  and  frankly  connected  with.  theni-«4 
)Mid  y^t  fear  Qot  to  adopt  a  single-bandediine.  oif  diploiha.cy.. 

I  b«ve  now  ejcplained  the  pi^octples  by  Which  1  was  actuated  at 
the  personal  conferences  held  by .  the  leading  Continental  powers. 
Tbos^.  ptrinciptes  9Mggest^d  themselves  to  me;-  by  the  existing? 
preponderating  state  of  the  influence  of  England^  both  in  policy,  and: 
commerce;  by  wbicb^  although  decltntng  to  become  a  party  to  tfaft. 
Holy  i\lUange,  she  could  not  be  excluded,  without  offence,  from  it» 
deliberafions  and  objects ;  and  was  also  cabled  to  leave  her  eoni^* 
morce  wi|:hout  stipulation,,  upon  a  foundation  far  more  solid  than; 
^ny  precarious  or  tempojrary  treaty ;  namely,  ^^  that  of  a  nece^y 
foe  its  continuance  as  a  means  of  revenue  to  other  countries.'* 

V 

I  will  now  (before  I  enter  into  more  important  matters)  offer  » 
few  words,  en  passant,  upon  the  Six  Acts,  of  which  the  odiimoi  has 
been  fastened  upon  me,  and  which  odium  I  am  most  willing  ta 
bear*  > 

The  first  of  these  was  'Uo  prevent  the  unlawful  tramingof 
persons  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  the  practice  of  militery  evolutiona 
s|iid  exercise/' 

The  Constitutioa  of  England  ve^ts  thc^  command  of  the  army 
in  the  King.  The  army  of  England,  once  placed  as  to  its  amount 
an4  supplies  in  the  bands  of  the  Kingyis:^^  tiiearmy  of  the  King,''  to 
whom  it  is  bound  by  oath.  Now  tib«  abject  of  the  i^ct  w^s  two*^ 
fold :  Jirst,  to  take  from  the  King'»  subjects  an  usurped  powefw^ 
that  of  military  discipline;  and  next,  to  prevent  such  abufiie  of  the 
royal  prerogative  from  giving  additional  terror,  force,  and  combin»« 
Vion  tO' civil  commotions.  No  matter  upon  what  occasion  ^  A» 
very  fact,  that  the  unnulitary  portion  of  the  community  coutd  "bb 
formed  into  the  skeleton  of  an  army,  and  required  only  musket»la 
be  placed  in  its  hands  to  complete  its  martial  chardcter,  wa9  an 
approach  to  in9urrectioo,  under  which  no  community  could  be  safe^ 
it  was  un  overt  rebellion.  The  act  makes  a  merciful  disiinelioii 
between  the  trainers  and  the  trained;  subjecting  the  former  to  a 
greater  degree  of  punishment,  and  restricthig  all  actions:  upon  ike 
atatute  to  six  months,  from  the  time;of  offmce. 

;The  act  has  not  be^n  repealed,,  because  the  plain  commonv.  sense 
of  its  clauses,  |nd  its  tendency  to  presiefve  the.  peace  of  the  com^ 
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The  act  i«  one  of  self-preservatmi. 

The  next  act,  ''ea^ii^  J^iUees  cf  tbe^  p«iOelo  setiifrand 
detain  arms  collected  or  kepi  for  purposes  dangercm  to  th^puiUd 
pemc€f'  AB  cipired  and  defttnet.*  It  wa«  total  in  ita'^application ; 
•ttd  the  amm  probandi  lay  upoii  :tbe  magislrate  ffoMing  it  into  fofftee> 
to  ijmsU^  such  detention  and  s^imre)  on  tn  appeal  to  the  Quaif  ter 


The  third  uct  is,  ''to  prevent  delay  in  the  adarinistmlion  ol 
justice,  in  cases  of  misdemeanour/  This  act  is  highly- favorable 
to.  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  contains  tfwo  most  ionponafiC 
amelioratioos  of-  the  law :  the  one,  the  aUawaHce  to  dtft$tdant^ 
fittt  of  expense  f. of  a  eopy  of  the  indictment ;  and  the  other,  ihe  Mi^ 
gmtioa  on  the  part  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  proceed 
sn:  moh  indictments  within  twelve  calendar  months*  And  thus 
lhis9ct,  paesedat  a  turbnient  moment,.; has  the  effect  of  givii^ 
ndifitioaal  facility  of  trial,  and  preventing  -prosecntiona  from  beingf 
kept  suspended  over  the  fate  of  a  defendant*  Both  these  deficiencies 
had  been  freqaeotly  and  vehemently  demanded  by  parties  in  whose- 
favor  these  alterations  have  taken  place ;  of  course  they  cannot 
complain,  and  I  am  certain  no  other  persons  will. 

The  fourth  act  is,  ''ibr  more  effectually  preventing  seditioiMi 
aaeetings  and  assemblies/^  In  other  words,  M  to  give -greater 
effect  to  local  and  county  meetings."  This  act  expires  next  year; 
and^  in  favor  of  its  principle,  need  I  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
kstcounty  meetings  of  York,  Norfolk,^  Hereford,  and  Somerset ? 
I  may  say,  without  contradiction,  that  popular  meetings  may  neir 
earry  with  them  more  weight,  and  have  a  claim  to  a  higher  share 
of  consideration,  than  as v  formerly  constituted  and  collected 
together,.  The  principle  of  tiie  act  is,  to  give  effect  to  loeality, 
so  that  the  petition  ^U  be^  iil  parliamentary  acceptation,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  coimty,  town,  or  place  from  whence  it'  po^porta  to 
odme*;  it  abo  encourages  pobMc  discussions,  by  diseountenancingf 
private  political  clubs,  wbere,  if  mischief  be  not  iwftended,  tkeref 
esin  be  no  need  of  secrecy  and  mystery.  Upon  the  eK|!Mration  of 
this  net,  the  question  of  ita  reneira  may  possibly  be  agitated,  or  it 
becomes  a^  dead  letto*.  I  have  not  then  •deprived  the  subject  vc^y 
kmgi  of  bis  right  of  petition ;  possibly  I  may  have  rendered  it  motre 
aalsiabie,  weighty^  and  respectable*  No  Member  can  now,  in  hit 
pfaiee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stand  «p  and  say — ^  This^isfoot 
the  petkron  of  the  county,  town,  or  place  from  \vhikh  it  is  stated 
taix:o«ie,  but  of  a  nibble  having  no  right  to  attend  ;**  for 'if  the 

Crsons  present  had  no  right  to  attend,  then  die  meeting  should 
eebeen  legally  dissolved ;  but  in  MlurC'  ef  sucbetep,  thepeti- 
|io»(pesne  from  coun^  or  town)  is  tlie  true,  reai>  and  legal^  petitiotf 
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of  the  fi^oUer9!mlA  iriiaMuM;  as  imigM^md  iii  «uob  petMoNv 
1  tbinky  Uierefore,  1  htre  effeetici  ^  f^g^iwmtir  the  constitution' of 
pcypulaff  niaetifigt^  by  giving  ta^lktkn  n  diidtactive  and  iftoM  inii^ 
porlMKt  funk* 

.  Tbo  j^M  act  18^  ^  fof  the  more  Qflfoctntl  prtv^otioii'  and  pit>^ 
niihinetit  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels/''.  I  an  not  going  la 
dftfitiewhat  is  hh^h/^taafy,  or  what  is  sedition;  bs«  this 4  milt 
sajj  that  they  may  vary  io  different  eountries^  and  yet  have  a-lttcn^ 
inforpretation. 

To  deny  Ae  one  Holy  Apostolic  Church,  wouM^  at  Rome^  to 
l^laspbemy ;  at  least  it  would  be  treated  as  such ;  but  to  deny  the 
difMtrioe  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  not  blasphemy  in  London*. 
But  to  say  in  direct  terms,  (Avhicb  is  not  aigument)  that  our 
Wessed  Redeemer  was  an  impostor,  and  Christianity  is  a  farco^ 
is  blasphemy.  It  is  by  this  act  penrntted  to  a  mao^  lo  write  a» 
once ;  and  upbn  convkUotf,  the  work  which  ccmtains  such  language 
(and  which^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  *^  the  moutb-piecr 
of  the  man,  and  the  instrument  of  the  mischief,")  becomes  for  feiteA 
promknailyi  till  judgment  i»  affirmed,  .and  d^itivefyy  •  after  it  ia 
passed.  For  the  second  offence^  the  law,- considering: that  bQWf-» 
^ver  Christians  may  look  upon  it  as  a  crime ;  yet  that  humttB 
mtiire  may  be  so  depraved  or  so  obscured,  as  that  such  cnoie  may 
1^  eommitted  conscientioualy-^that  is,  that  the  blasphemer  may 
really,  by  some  preoonceived  preyudice  of  example  or  edoeationy 
think  himself  f ight^-^he  law  says  to  him,  upon  the  second  occn^ 
sion— -^^  Thii  is  a  Chri^ian  caimiry  ;  Christiamiiy  is  the .  law  of 
Me  land^  agahtst  that  law  you  heme  ones  offended;  atidyfor  the 
refetitiwfiiit  does  mc^  transport  jft^u  4»s\afetonr  but*,  it  commands 
dfid forces  you  to  leave  a  country  vohieh  may  be  eontuminaUd  byi 
your  pmieiplesJ*  And  I  think,  tbs^lititinrlioD^of  being  transported 
'*  as  a  felon,"  and  conducted  out  ;of  the  country  '^  as  a  manvasa 
«i;W,"  nicely  adjusted  to  the  vaarianoe'  of  the  two  cases. 

So  as  to  sedition ;«— The  Constitution  of  the  country  isr  of  at 
mixed  nature-— monarchical— *aristocralical«^democratical.  ^  The: 
nice  balance  of  the.  tlu'ee  qualities  ia  the  perfisction  of  the  British 
Constitution*  To  promote  reform  i»o  either  branch  as  an  i«t» 
provement)  is  laudable  and  constitutional ;  but  to  say*--eidier  that, 
the  King  should  be  dedu-oned-!— the  nobibty  annihilated — or  the^ 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  closed^—Ts  sedition— becatsse? 
it  tends  to  alter  the  form  of  government  in  one<>f  its  Ihsee  estates* 
.  I.cnn  frame  no  clearer,  definition  of  .sediuon  than  this:.  [That 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  writing,  which  tends  to  improve,,  and. 
alter  l>y  amelioration,  is  not  Sedition^'-lliat  which  aima  to  annihilate 
en*  dissever^  is-^and  it  can  be  consmitted  either  towards  iho  King,, 
tho  nphles^or^thc' people;  and  the  difference  of  opiiuon  wUefac 


catittt,  .i«  .bt  wbi^  coMttiules  i»diii6ii^  ^wnmsi  twm  idbe  ptet^Sftttoe 
ivfai^  ftome  eolertdn  tc^wBrds  one  Itraitcb^  of  the  <i}dhstittitioif 
Ve5ioiKl  tfae  oiher^  ThiM  tbe  Whigah^  Tory  <if  stietf  tte»t%irei  ttti 
still  in  bein^)  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  word'sediltott« 
Blf|0phemy  and  secbtion  are  pat  upon  equal  footing  in  4hi^  act — 
farnobilefrairum!  ,»     ..*     .•: 

The  sixth  and  last  of  tiiese  acts  (which  I  ani  sorry  to  find  in^ 
<|ttoiidani  friend  Lord  Milton  quote  as  reasons  for  his^oRticai 
conversion  ;  and  which  he  designates  as  preventing  the  lmtjf4iar  of 
tbe  reign  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  George  the  Third,  frdni  being 
a  year  of  jubilee,)  is  partly  of  finmicial  regulation,  and  parthf  of 
a  restraining  nature.  It  is  designated — **  An  act  to  subject  cer^' 
tain  publications  to  tbe  duties  on  newspapers,  and  to  tn^ke  other 
xij^ulations  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  fr^>m  the  publicatioir 
of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels."'  .... 

Newspapering  is  a  trade,  having  two  brandies  ;^tfa^  pr^nAilga* 
tion  of  intelligence  and  of  political  opinions,  and  the  putting^ 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  persbns  carrying  it  'oti«  Depend* 
upon  it,  the  proprietors  of  a  public  jonroal  consider  tbe  first 
operation  as  accessory  to  the  last.  'Get  money,  Jack !  get  it  h^ 
nestly  if  you  can ;  but  get  money.  Jack  !'  is  the  universal  ax ton»  4Qf 
the  periodical  journalist*-*No  matter  of  M^hkh  side  the  ;^uescidn  ^ 
it  is  this  principle,  and  by  no  means  a  high  and  disinterested  r4^atd' 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  which  actuates  newspaper'-- 
ang  of  both  sides.  It  is  •  this  which  has  led  to  base  anonymous- 
awaseination,  and  attacks  upon  private  character^  under  th^  pre- 
tence of  political  exigency i  Of  the  abuse  of  •  certain  papers  of 
bodi  aides,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  **  it  is  but  the  pot  callhig  tbe- 
kittle  Uack.''  ,      ? 

Generally  speaking,  and  speaking  generally  upon  an  enlarged-. 
mnae^  the  provincial  press^ifi  dcNoduct^d  upon  much  more  hoiiora- 
ble  and  conscientiofn  and  consbtent  princirples  than  the  metropoii-' 
t9»;  and  this  arises  from  the  editors  in  the  country  b^ing  perao- 
nrily  k«own.    Upon  this  identity  is  founded  respon^bility ;  and' 
he  who  may  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  every  day  challenged  by  his 

and  neighbouns,  with  the  pro  and  co/i- of  bis  opiniona, 
bmognlao  a  station  to<  preserve  in  his  own  city  or  town,  is* 
C«m6iI  at  least,  of  giving  personal  offence,  or  of  departing  grossly 
fiiOffi  Imiii.  The  act  in  question  made  little  or  no  impression  in' 
I|p9  country,  (I  speakasincontradistioctibnffom  London)  becaufl^- 
tbim^  iti  principle,  if  not  legaify,  had  at  all  events  been  vir- 
/tta%-acled  upon.  > 

In  the  metropolis,  this  identity  and  responsibility' were  b>srr*-«*' 
pposecgtions  uiider  the  old  act  turned  judicid  proc^eedic^s  into  tt' 
farce — produced  a  sentence  without  it$  completioo — an  irritation* 
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^  :^,  p«il^  mkid'-^r^  pliinddr  erf 
ended  generally  on  the  part  of  .the  defendant^' ma  nteaii,  pitiful 
»ppQ9l  for.^Tcleafe:or;a  conmiMlalioii  of  sei^nce^  upon  the  irioit 
hollow  and  insincere  expressiona  of  regret,^ 

/fbia  was^liecauaetfaemen  prosecuted  were  ^'roen  of  stfaW;'* 
the  real  offenders  being  too  obscurely  behind  the  curtain^  to  be.-it 
all  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  certainly. 

The  acty  in  a  financial  sense,  was  intended  to  stop  certain  pulH 
UcatiooSy  (which,  were  professedly  mad  avowedly  designed  to  mtise 
what  was  called  the. physical  force  df  the  country ;)  or^  failing  tn 
do  aoy  to  make  theik&  contribute  to  the. revenue  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  ;tbe  regular  newspapera  did ;  to  make  them  responsible ; 
«nd  to  ,  produce 'scnnebody  upon  his  recognizance  or  bond;  who^ 
iKfaen  the  sworn  proprietors  were  proiecuted^  should  satiefy  the 
just  sentence  of  the  law.  < 

.  .The  liberty  of  thought  or  opinion  was  by  no  meails  re«^ 
strained;  but  the  law  was  no  longer  allowed  to  remain  as  a  dead 
letter^.or  an  object  of  complete  mockery. 

^ow  I  hold  responsibility  to  be  the  very  best  security  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press^  and  the  free  discussion  both  of  policy  and 
religion;  and  it  is  from  rthe  shrmking  of  men  of  high  taletits^ 
inaliiy  deportment,  and  of  those  gentlemanly  feelings  which  know 
how  to  confine  discussion  within  decorum-^-of  men  \vho^  whto 
Uiey  writ^i  utter;  their  own  sentiments,  and  can  and  dare  d^od 
tbem-^it  js  AecotKe  thefpress  is  tiorin  such  hands,  but  in  those  trf 
mechanical  traders,  hiring  words  by  the  hour  or  sentence— *that  sq 
much  abuse  has  arisen.  Otherwise,  there  would  not  have  ari^n 
Constitutional  A^sociators  to  aet  fip  n  college  of  troublesome  aAd 
indiscreet  patriotism,  and  an  opposition  to  the  constitutiomil  officei» 
ottJbe  ;Cfown. 

And  as  to  the  press,  generally  ;  k  isitoo  powerful  atid  influentiel! 
a  means  to  be  wholly  neglected  by  the  executive  of  an  adminiiitrs* 
fi6n#  ;  There  may  be  occasions  when  infonnation  ought  to  ,be 
given  to  it;,  but  I  cannot  deprecate  loo  much,  menof  high  respond 
sible  .official  situations  becoming  parties  to,  or  supporters*  of  anyr 
paper — J:  mean  aa  proprietors^  or  contributors  by  writing*  Their, 
interest  or  their  zeal  may  betray  them  into  derelictions  of,  or  con«» 
tradictione  to  their  offioial  duties.;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  •mcwe 
useful  than  another  to  a  free  executive  government,  acting  consci-; 
^ntioiisly  and  upon  avowed  end  disciissed  principles,  it  is,  to  know 
und  collect  tke  Jree  and  dUcormeeted  opinions-  of  a  various  and* 
mried  press.  But  I  again  and  again  repeat,  that  responsibilitgr* 
acte<l  uponvi^m  principle,  (as  it  is  in  the  bill  alluded  to)  is; also, 
aiiotber  yi(fk!ok^nyd:.rejorm,  attempted, fif]no^ absolutely  cffe^tet^ 
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tnj|>ipD(nlioiittte  ahai«  of-respontibility^^ 

.    PosKiMjr  my  .Loni  Miitxmr  'fillie:  convert'^  oHiy  see;  Apitu^  iImi; 
Six  Acts — 

' :  Tki\09iit  HP-^td  confine  pdbtlie  Qgitatioiis  wkhfo  the  bounds  of 
tii^mmr,  by  prevenUng  ttnUwfu)  training.  SPie^MeoiuI  W8»  fhft^m 
siniilar  parpo8e-»-it  was  Ipcal-^itlios  espired^l  is^eaptiBgeii  froiw 
tUe  Statute  Booki  The  third  iB*^ta  ezfedite  justice^  (attd  tho 
tbird^gaoldetivery  is  for  the  sane  experimenly)  to^attaw  defendtot 
a  copy  of  bis  itidiettnent  graftVr  «nd  to  prevent.thoiseiottdK abused 
pefsoDS,  <ftlled  Attorney  and  Solicil^r*>General>  froin  sns^iiiling 
an  infonnaltoa  over  tbe^  head  of  an  accused  beyond  tcMvo 
OMotha.  Csir  these  points  be  pvigndiciai  to  the  subject,  itfbidi 
vrere  enacted  in -very  tarbtitleilt  tsmes^  m  Aivonr  ai  tbe  sut^ecit^ 
Undar  the  fourth  act,  &e  county  of  York,  has  just  exhibited  ^ci. 
model  of  a  Public  Meeting,  which  men  of  aU  parties  ra^nst  aditiiro ;' 
aad'l  «haH  -therefond  expect  my  Lord  Milton  to  be  the  means  off 
its  duration.  The  fifth  act  only  banishes  twice  camrieied 
B-'and  tevohi^nists.  There  was  a  time,  when  beada 
cut  off  for  a  hundredth  part  of  diat  wfaach  may  'now-  ber 
or  written^  witbont  fear' of  puniiAment  •  at  wiV  The  sixth  net 
ibe  fair  trader  in  newspapers,  by  putting  ail  on  an  equally 
<SF  atanfMhity ;  and  very  properly  makes  persons  really  re$patisibie 
Cor  Kbel^  (from  whidi  no  man  of  courage^  ought  to  >  shrink,  and  to 
^which  no  matt  of  riMfpectability  can  object,)' whose  weapon  stabbed 
Itf ibe  dark,  or  was  moved  by  the  band  -of  a  puppetw  :  ^     t 

Hue  time  I  bope  wiU  come,  when  *' the 'principle  of  respoosi-' 
Hm^" :w^ five  a  b^gher  and^more  valtidile  towe  to  the  piess^  «iMi 
efeot'ds  re/b/Mk        ,^m  ^rl  .^  • .  • 

In  all  matters  upM  wfa|ch«i  intended  to  give  any  esfrfanation,  ^i^ 
may  be  called  defence,  I  have  no  objection,)  I  have  now  nearly 
eonciudedtf 

I  foresaw  that  the  formatioii  el  '^tbe  Holy<  Alliance''  wcfohl 
favce  it  to  submit  its  .pdiey  from  time  to  time  to  tfae  opinions  of 
iba  werkk*«-that  it  would  be  a  new  step  m  diplomacy,  but  powers 
less  in  aotkm,  however  amicably  mtended:  that  England  wouM* 
possess  the  advantage  of  beii^  privy  to  its  d^berations  and  ultima^ 
tarns;  and  attend  it,  in  her  rank  as  a  preponderating  and  media* 
tii^  power. 

'  i  fek,' that  the  commerce  of  England  was  no  loiter  in  its  inftncy,' 
reqairing  support^  or  seeking  encouragement;  datt  itviM  become,' 
flt»f  ai«f^  gi^ntic  in  itself,  bat  invigorating  to  odiers ;  that  itr 
ooaid  tool  be  dispensed  with,  or  ouirivaMed ;  and  that  its  admisfitei? 
Would  bcdoiiie  a  system  in  otb^  states  ;  that  aigr  deasai^/of  ftaib^ 
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|Nroie^0tl8  Willie)  llaye  been  Met^posnUj^by  atlM^itt  ito^'e^iUai 

those  so  extensively  enjoy«d;.«iid.diatin:gaiiiii^.or.proi»irisigpydv 
fer^o^s  fl*oiii  9^w  govtenments^liit  beowne  equilljriiieceiMiry  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  old* 

.  £KC«pt  a$  to  the  term  of  >'  tarbalent  times/^  I  have  Evotdedtall 
e}ittsipn;to  the.  eirciiiastaiice9  itoder  Mrhkh  the'tix  f»/amoifr>  aets^ 
(but  which:!  eall  the  six  Jamom^'ontB,)  Ivere  pasted,  i  may  be^ 
lievie  that  they  can  now  b«. regarded  dispassionately*. 

Thejint  checks  overt  rebellioo^  and  woald  be  supported  undet 
all  change^;  of  party  in  the  adoiinistration.  Will- any  set  of  poli- 
tieians. annul  %  and  proclaim  to/  the  country«-^that  mobsr  may  <««♦ 
seaibla  at  aU  times  and  on  all  occastona  of  public  diBConient  or  of 
private  quari;el^  (for  the  lawtsapplieableto  both  eautea,)  and  awsia 
only  a  supply  of  arms  Xo  beopme  instantaneouBly  a  military; bcdy  ii 
The  vabMi  of  this' act  will  be  betfeer:understood  when  any  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  repeal  it.  ;        :  <>  ^^  i 

^  The  j^cQit<}  is  defunct ;  but  the  law  allqwa  a  search^wacrant  in 
(teteGtion  ofa  thief-^ahould  it  not,  in  detection  of  rebellionin:  ita 
infaQf7 ?  Is  it  policy  toawait  the  conflagration  when  the  matcb 
can  be  extinguished  ? 

:  Tb€  third  contains  two  moal  important  ameliorationa  in  iaror  of 
facility  of  trial,  and  on  the  side  of  the  party  accused.    It  is  iomiHi 

€9  ^«/o. 

.  I'kejburth  gives  greater-  effect,  kifluence,  and  dignity,  to  popniaa 
meetings.  I  repeat  again,  look. at  the  York  County  Me^ng,  as  8 
in6del  formed  under  ita  enactments;  and  to  that  of  Heneford, 
lUFb^rethe  High  Sheriff  conscientiously  refused  to  call  the  meeting; 
knowiiig,  however,  that  tbene  waa  an  appeal. from  bia  deciaion.  la 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  therefore,  he  despised  contumelyv  ' 
.  ,  yjhe  0th  kin  protection  of  ibci.  ftaligibn  and  Constitution  of 
!&igland.    They  are  iauieparable*  >  ..r 

:  The  $i$cth  establishes  '^  nesponsibility"  as  a  principle  upen  which 
a  fte^orm  of  the  press  will  eventually  take  place* 

There  is  no  passion,  or  perversioo  of  language,  or  of  .inteationy 
in  this  explanation^  Possibly  my  excetient  friend  Lord  Miltonr 
mayr^-con^icffir  the  grounds  of.  his  converiiony  as  founded  :oa  thaso 
^ix  acts. 

I  now  enter  iipon  the  question  of  ''  Agricultural  EHB^Rr. 
RASSMENT :"  a  topic  infinitely  more  impoftaut  tiia^  any  exqulpa*" 
tjpn.of  my.p9s^humaus  fame*, 

.  As  the  Cpnstit^tion,  of  England  is  divided  into  three  estatfia>.  I#r 
nUf}M  (be^  commerce  of  ijgijyjlf^nd*  Tbe  cUstincti^^  pf  |he  htiil^ 
W%agfH;^Uifral,.mTOufs|€tjuripg^  and^QPHpaarcia)*  If  |be  ppH^wil^ 
t^sMaquillity  of  &)glan4  depend  upon  the  well-ordered  adjua^mf^tof: 
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mdk  thre^  MUes^  so  is  the  ptwfpmtf  of  Enghhcl  identified  %iA 
the  fair  baIaiH;e  of  its  three  sources  of  wealth* 
•  It  will  happen,  that  one  may  Casually  preponderate  more  litiia 
another ;  yet  neither  can  for  a  long  period  maintain  a  superiority  of 
success  beyond  the  other.  Since  the  peace,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce  have  soonest  revived ;  because,  for  them  there  was  not  only 
the  field  of  home  demand,  but  of  forei^  supply.  Agriculture  still 
lingers  behind,  because  her  market  is  limited  to  the  boundary  of  an 
island,  and  to  its  own  population. 

To  the  one  are  opened  an  expansion  of  enterprise,  and  a  variety 
of  market ;  the  other  is  confined  to  its  own  internal  demand. 

The  one  may  lose  upon  its  outward  consignment,  yet  by  the  pro* 
duce  of  its  homeward  freight  realize  an  average  profit ;  but  the  sale 
of  the  agriculturist  determines  at  once  his  chance  of  profit  or  loss. 
.  When  demand  presses  upon  the  manufacturer,  he  adds  an  extra 
hour  tp  the  play  of  his  machinery,  and  such  demand  is  supplied*  • 
;  When  the  wants  of  population  press  upon  agriculture,  the  far- 
mer has  recourse  to  inferior  soils  ;  but  the  measure  is  one  of  al^ 
most  certain  ruin ;  for  the  very  instant  the  price  of  the  day  fails  to 
remunerate  the  cultivation  of  such  soils,  they  become  not  merelj 
unprofitable,  but  they  leave  him  amenable  to  all  the  burdens  of  the 
state  and  of  their  locality. 

When  manufactures  languish,  their  laborers  return  £^proportio»* 
ately  to  be  supported  by  the  parent  soil;  and  the  idle  machinist 
settles  upon  the  industrious  village. 

Tlie  power  of  machinery  materially  counteracts  the  effect  of  k 
rise  io  com^  in  reference  to  manufacturing  labor ;  but  a  high  price 
to  the  farmer  brings  with  it  proportionately  increasing  hoil  bor* 
dena. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  disparities  of  agriculture  and  taaaa* 
facture,  by  which  commerce  both  external  and  internal  are  afiiscted. 
f'  1  wiH  rather  dwell  upon  a  few  distinct  points. — 1.  Is  agricultural 
depression  occasioned  by  taxation;  change  of  currency,  or  over- 
production? f.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise^  is  it  temporary 
and  open  to  relief?  3.  By  what  means,  or  to  what  system  may  it 
look  for  relief  i  Can  it  be  placed  permanently  upon  a  footing  of 
less  uncertainty  of  fluctuation  i  5.  Are  the  many  remedies  proposed, 
applicable  or  not  to  its  relief? 

'   1.  Is  agricultural  depression  octasioned  by  taxation^  change  of 
currency,  or  over-production  ? 

Since  1814,  when  the  farmers  succeeded  infixing  the  importa^^ 
tion  price  of  wheat  at  80s;  per  quarter,  and  other  grain  in  propor*- 
fion,  the  taxation  of  the  country,*  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  re^ 
duced  about  one-third ;  and  has  taken  place  much  in  favor  of  the 
agricultural  interest ;  as  the  great  reduction  of  the  aalt,  leadier^  and 
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nialt  duties,  and  the  total  repeal  o£  the  horse  husbandry  taic^  i^i« 
denccti^.  To  the.plea  of  goverqmept  taxation^  it  may  therefore  be 
truly,  said,  that  the  balance  of  relief  has  greatly  preponderated  in 

favor  of  the  agricultural  interest  .  .•  , *   .  . 

^  If,  then,  taxation  was. really,  the  c^use;  some  benefit. WAuId 
surely  arise  from  its  reduction.    But  none  has  arisen ;  on  the  cqu« 
trary,  the  price  of  grain  falls  and  continues  to  fall,  and  does  not 
enable  the  farmer  to  grow  his  corn  cheaper y  in  b.  ratio  to  such  rediiced 
taxation,     ^nd-  here. I  may. remark,  that  the  lesser  burden  of  taxa- 
tion is  not  intended  to  raise  the.  price,:  but  to  enable  the  farmer  .to 
Ifear  tlie  price ;  for f  provided  the  farmer  can.  realise,  a  profit>  the 
lower  the  price,  the  better  for  all  branches  of  the  community. . 
,   Now,  if  ease  of  taxation  gives  no  relief,  to  the  farmer,  but  tiiat 
the  price  of  his  produce  falls  comparatively  lower  than  the  amount 
of  such  reduction ;  I  am  led  to  re-consider  and  deny  the.  doctrine, 
*f  that  the  producer  can  repay  his  taxation  by  imposing  an  addiiio^ 
nal  price  equivalent  to  the  tax/'     And  if  1  was  entrapped  at  the 
moment  by  the  maze,  of  a  political  economist,!  must  only  the  more 
forcibly  express  the  conviction  of  my  error..   The  power  to  im- 
pose an  additional  price,  equiv.ilent  to  taxation,  can  take  place  oiily 
M'here  a  command  of  the  market  can  he  maintained  by  the  produ- 
cers,    Thus,  the  manufacturers,  having  a. new  tax  imposed  upon  any 
of  their  articles  of  production,  or  upon  the  materials  of  their  produc- 
tion^ can  remunerate  tn^jnselves  by  an  additional  price,  equivalent  to 
such  taxation,  *'  because  ifiey  cancontroul  the  supply  of  their  goods." 
But  corn  stands  in  a  different, situation  ;    itj)  .abundan.ce  or  its 
scarcity  are  affected  by  the  seasons^     Till  how  be  may,  let  him  be 
as  expert,  and  as  careful,  and  as  watchful,  as  he  please;  it  is  still  to 
Providence  xhat  the  farmer  must.  IqqJc,  fjp  for  the  success  of  his 
labors. 

Demand  and  supply  may  for  a  season  be  fictitiously  regulated, 
but  never  for  a  period;  and  by  them.Uie  price  of  grain  must,  be, 
9nd  will  be,  ultimately  regulated ;  and  there  is  no  power  whatever 
in  the  hands  of  the  grower  of  corn  to  impose  ati  additional,  price 
equivalent  to  taxation.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  an  existing  taxa-< 
tion,  not  compensated  by  the  current  price,  must  destroy  rent — and 
it  destroys  rent ;  because  the  landlord  has  a  claim  upon  his  tenant 
after  both  public  and  local  assessments .  are  satisfied.  These  may 
continue,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws, .  to  be  collected ;  but  their 
collection,  (if  it  take  from  the  tenant,  the  means  of. paying  his  land- 
Iprd,)  cannot  surely  be  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  national  pros-^ 
perity.  It  proves  the  obedience  of  the  people,,  but  not  their  pros* 
parity.  . 

I  do  not,  however,  for  one  moment,  admit  that  taxation  is  the 
cause  of  afl;ricuUural  depression-— on   the  contrary,  as  a  catise,  it 
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hat  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  the  pressure  of  taxation  is 
ike  reiuit  of  agricultural  distress^  For,  if  it  were  the  cause^  ibam 
its  reduction  of  one  quarter,  o^  twenty«five  per  cent.,  would  now 
leave  7s,  6d.  a  bushel,  a  remunerating  price,  as  lOs.  wa&in  1^14  i 
but  com  is,  at  this  moment,  33  per  cent,  lower  than  such  compa- 
rative remunerating  price.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  com  fell  and 
rose  with  taxation,  then  1  would  admit  that  there  existed  a  sympa^* 
thy  between  them.  But  grain  is  influenced  in  its  price  by  a  cause 
fiir  beyond  the  finite  one  of  taxation :  it  is  ^'  season"  which  regu«* 
lates  supply  and  demand,  and  acts  upon  price. 

And  though  supply  and  demand  may  be  affected  by  two  agents  ; 
namely — an  abundance  arising  from  land  already  in  tillage^^^or  by. 
an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  grain  from  newly  cultivated  lands; 
«—y€t,  as  the  latter  circumstance  is  the  effect  of  increasing  popu- 
lation j  i  think  the  proposition  ^'  that  supply  and  demand  regulate 
price  by  a  power  superior  to  taxation,"  is  not  altered  by  the  fact 
of  increased  tillage. 

3%e»,  as  to  change  of  currency — I  am  still  an  unconverted  sin- 
'  ner  to  the  doctrine  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  note.  I  never 
read  it  yet  proved,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  was.  I  always 
conceived  that  assertion  to  be  erroneous.  It  offered  too  tempting 
an  immediate  advantage,  and  one  which  the  country  could  not 
withstand;  it  operated  as  a  rise  upon  all  capital ;  and  under  the 
effect  of  this  delusion,  the  man  who  went  to  bed  at  night,  be«^ 
lieving  himself  worth  only  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  by  becoming 
a  convert,  at  twelve  the  next  day,  to  the  doctrine  of  ttie  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Bank  note,  imagined  himself  worth  twenty^-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  But  it  was  imaginary ;  for  as  the  rise  took 
place  generally,  the  lai^ger  sum  exchanged  for  no  more  of  the 
wants  and  conveniences  of  life  than  did  formerly  the  smaller 
amount. 

But  if  the  Bank  restriction  act  had  the  effect  of  depreciating 
the  Bank  note,  and  was  argued  upon  as  an  act  of  insolvency ;  was 
it  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  depreciation  would  take 
place  at  the  moment  f  Yet,  as  to  corn,  the  average  price  for  five 
years  preceding  the  Bank  restriction  act,  M^as  58$.  \\d,\  and 
(omitting  1801  and  1802,  years  of  acknowledged  and  intense  scar- 
city) for  five  yeurs  Jollowing  the  Bank  restriction  act  it  was  also 
58s.  lid.  Here,  therefore,  is  fact  against  theory.  Hereisevi- 
dence  and  proof,  that  in  1792>  3,  4,  5  and  6,  the  Bank  note,  pay- 
able in  coin,  bought  wheat  at  an  average  of  58s.  1  \d.  per  quarter ; 
and  that  in  1798,  9.  1803,  4  and  5,  the  same  Bank  note  (become 
a  legal  tender)  was  payment  also  for  the  same  commodity,  at  the 
very  same  average  rate. 

A  standard  of  value  is  ideal,  unless  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  throughout  the  world  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  and 
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all  further  supply  from  mines  be  stopped.  Then,  such  defined 
amount  and  precise  extent  of  circulation  might  be  adapted  to  ibe 
commerce  of  the  worlds  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  unite  to 
form  a  standard.  But  the  nearest  approach  which  can  be  made 
to  a  standard  of  value,  is  by  fixing  coin  to  a  definite  pureness  and 
weight,  by  which  ^^  a  standard  of  reference,"  and  not  of  value,  is 
attaijied. 

It  was  to  maintain  and  preserve  this  '^  standard  of  reference''^ 
that,  at  the  moment  when  ail  England  had  discovered  that  a  guinea 
would  divide  into  more  than  twenty-one  shillings,  Parliament  sauc«> 
tinned  the  legal  position,  '^  that  a  Bank  note,  expressing  the  pay- 
ment of  one  pound,  was,  with  the  addition  of  a  sbiHiog,  equal  to  a 
guinea." 

Rather  than  go  into  this  question,  so  as  to  fatigue  attention,  ( 
will  take  credit  at  once  for  this  fact;  that  all  the  accounts  '*  of 
taxation,"  *^  of  the  amount  of  the  Bank  issues,"  *^  of  the  price  of 
gold,"  and  **  of  the  average  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,"  prove ; 
that  there  h  ho  simultaneously  connecting  operation  one  upon  the 
pl^er ;  and  that,  consequently^  they  are  ail  acted  upon  by  various 
and  most  differing  causes. 

These  tables  will  prove,  that  the  Bank  issues  have  been  dimi* 
iii&^d^  when  gold  has  risen ;  that  they  have  been  extended,  and 
atill  gpld  has  riaen ;  that  they  have  been  extended,  when  gold  has 
fallen;  been  again  diminisbed  and  gold  has  fallen ;  and  so  in  reference 
to  die  Com  Market. 

But  I  will  for  one  moment  suppose' agricultural  distress  to  arise 
from  a  change  of  currency,  and  that  i^ariation  or  depreciation  to 
amaunt  to  twenty  per  cent,  Then,  if  currency  operates  upon  the 
price  of  grain,  its  effect  would  be  the  amount  of  the  depreciation 
•—or  difference  between  a  metallic  and  a  paper  circulation.  Now, 
in  179o,  wheat  was  7Qs.  2d.;  twenty  years  after,  it  was  64s.  4d* 
jLn  1796  it  was  77s.  Id. ;  and  twjenty  years  after,  it  was  75s.  \0d. 
In  1793  it  was  48«»  11^.;  and  twenty  years  after,  it  waa  lOQs.  9d* 
In  179^  it  was  4^.  1  id. ;'  and  thirty  years  after,  it  was  about  the 
0fm9  price ;  and  at  this  present  moment  it  is  about  40^*  If  we 
^o  fuither  back,  we  shall  find  the  same  Ductuation,  the  same  burst*- 
ing  of  all  those  fictitious  bonds  of  currency  and  taxation. 

In  periqds  when  little  or  no  National  Debt  existed,  pr'uies  va- 
ried in  ^hort  cycles  of  years  from  30  to  ^0  per  ceitf.,  and  again 
back  from.  50  to  5.  In  1697  wheat  was  7^.  per  bushel,  ten  years 
nfter,  it  was  Ss.  3d.  In  1700  it  was  5s.  3d.;  in  17 10,  11^.  6d. ; 
in  170d,  it  was  45. ;  in  1715,  it  was  4s.  6d.;  in  1756  it  was 
4fi»  6|4. ;  and  in  the  following  year  85.  6d.,  but  varying  to  &.  6d.. 

In  short,  no  commodity  on  earth  is  so  fickle  or  precarious  ia 
prjyce  2m  evn,  because  it  depends  tipoa  seasons,  and  not  on  curren- 
.cy  aud'taxatipn.     The  cty  of  the  depreciation  of  the  J^aok  note 
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Mvts  partly  political,  and  partly  self-interested.  Those  who  scouted 
it  as  a  political  dogma^  adopted  it  ds  a  self-benefiting  one^  and  thus 
a  vast  majority  followed  in  the  hunt. 

But  how  comes  it ;  if  the  Bank  note,  as  a  legal  tender,  and 
when  not  referential  to  gold,  was  stigmatised  as  depreciated,  that 
the  very  politicians  who  then  undervalued  it,  want  how  to  resort 
to  the  same  despised  depreciated  note  i  This  appears  to  me  to 
"be  the  most  extraordinary  and  contradictory  political  juggle  I  ever 
remember  to  have  witnessed.  A  return  back  to  the  poor  despised 
depreciated  Bank  note ;  now  when  the  original  cause  (a  casual 
draining  of  specie  to  the  Continent,  where  credit  was  annihilated,) 
has  ceased  to  operate ;  is  to  get  up  a  counter  cry ;  namely,  ^'  that 
gold  is  depreciated,  and  the  Bank  note,  made  of  rags,  is  the  more 
precious  of  the  two/' 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  the  supposition,  that  I  have  shown 
beyond  all  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  alternatives  of  taxation 
and  currency  are  not  the  engines  of  agricultural  depression  :  but  K 
have  shown,  that  no  sympathy  exists  between  them ;  and  that  the 
course  of  seasons,  (by  which  abundance  and  scarcity  are  produced,) 
la  a  much  more  influential  cause  in  the  purlieu  of  Mark-lane  :  that 
corn  continues  to  fall,  though  taxation  has  been  reduced  in  its  fa- 
vor ;  and  that  the  variations  of  price  are  in  no  settled  ratio  to  cur- 
rency of  any  denomination,  whether  of  paper  or  of  precious  metal. 

The  trade  in  com  is  different  from  all  others ;  it  is  an  open 
market.  The  fields  themselves  proclaim  dearth  or  abundance; 
and  those  who  contend,  tDat  a  supply  far  beyond  demand  is  not 
at  this  moment  the  cause  of  depressed  price,  must  prove — that  its 
opposite  (scarcity)  would  not,  in  spite  of  taxation  and  currency, 
raise  it  again  to  a  remunerating  level.  And  I  may  remark  here, 
that  low  price  arising  from  abundance  of  produce,  upon  land  not 
more  than  equal  in  extent  to  an  average  supply  of  the  population, 
is  not  ruinous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  profitable  to  the  farmer ;  but 
if  it  arise  from  a  forced  system  of  culture  upon  lands  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  or  upon  an  excessive  extent  of  acres  un- 
der tillage ;  it  arises  then  from  a  system  which  the  agriculturistd 
themselves  must^adjust ;  for  themselves  are  in  such  case  the  au** 
thors  of  their  own  evil. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  question  : — From  whatever  cause 
agricultural  depression  arises,  is  it  temporary,  and  promising  of 
relief? 

If  all  the  official  returns  of  the  price  of  corn  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  smd  twenty  years,  are  examined ;  it  will  be  seen — that 
no  low  price  continued  long,  and  that  no  high  price  maintained  it-» 
self; — and  this  principle  and  fact  are  to  be  found  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  : — under  a  state  of  almost  freedom  from  public 
debt,  aod  of  immense  taxation-*in  a  state  of  war,  in  a  state  of 
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peace — under  ameliorations  of  the  currency^  (as  in  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Mary)  and  under  the  later  substitution  of  a  pa* 
per  for  a  metallic  currency,  and  a  return  to  it — under  various  mo- 
difications of  the  Corn  Laws^  whether  by  bounty  on  exportation^ 
or  restrictive  import  duties ; — under  all. these  various  circumstan* 
ces  and  impulses,  the  price  of  man's  subsistence  has  bafBed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  legislatuire,  the  fine-spun  theory  of  the  political 
economist,  and  the  speculation  of  trade,  lathe  years  1706,  1707^ 
1732,  and  1744,  (within  the  memory,  and  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,)  it  was  exactly  Ss.  6{f.  per  bushel.  In  l679>  1704,  1711, 
1740,  1758,  ,1771,  1782,  1794,  1803,  1816,  and  1820~in  all  this 
long  and  varied  period,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  from  7^.  to 
75.  6d. ;  and,  at  this  present  moment,  is  of  less  price  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

The  contemplation  of  these  prices,  and  of  these  facts,  will,  1 
trust,  show — that  the  present  depression  is  one  of  the  moment-^ 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  last ;  and  1  hope,  that  both  despon- 
dency on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fictitious  adjustment  of  remedy  on 
the  other,  will,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  avoided. 

When  the  season  preceding  the  harvest  of  1822  appeared  to 
forebode  a  bad  crop,  was  there  not  a  dread  of  the  opening  of  the 
ports  to  foreign  shipments  i  Upon  such  a  thread,  then,  hangs  the 
alteration  from  low  to  high  price. 

The  irregular  course  of  Nature,  which  is  wisely  intended  to 
keep  alive  hope,  and  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  industry,  will  (Be- 
lieve me,  beloved  countrymen  !)  do  Uiat  for  you  in  due  time,  which 
neither  speculative  writers  nor  artful  partisans  can  effect,  by  their 
theory  or  their  promises,  or  their  deceitful  remedies.  And  what  do  1 
strive  so  anxiously  to  lay  before  you  i  Why !  That  nothing  can  su- 
persede in  importance  the  trade  in^tfae  articles  of  human  subsistjence^ 
That  in  times  of  dearth,  their  price  does  and  wi!!  force  itself  beyond 
all  the  bounds  of  fictitious  regulation  :  that  in  opposition  to  this 
principle,  it  will,  in  abundant  times,  sink  below  its  possible  means 
of  production.  Between  these  two  extremes  is  to  be  found  ^^  the 
average  of  the  most  fluctuating  trade  in  the  habitable  world :''  and 
if  any  assert,  that  this  depression  is  more  than  temporary  ;  let  him 
produce,  within  these  hundred  and  fifty  years,  five  successive  years 
of  steady  and  unchanging  value  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  fourth 
year  is  now  in  progress.  Even  a  change  of  system  (according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil)  from  3  to  4  field  husbandry,  or  from  4  to 
5,  or  from  5  to  6 ;  the  having  an  extra  fallow,  or  a  longer  laying 
of  the  clover  or  saintfoin  plant,  will  introduce  no  little  alteration 
in  the  balance  of  the  corn  market. 

I  may  now  be  allowed  to  submit — that  the  experience  of  the 
past  furnishes  hope  for  the  future ;  and  (hat,  from  the  very  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  a  remedy  is  not  impossible. 
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I  come  DOW  to  the  third  question  : — By  whatmeani,  or  to  what 
system,  may  agriculture  look  for  relief? 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  immediately  preceding  ob- 
servations, may  serve  to  ansvier  this  query.  To  it  I  will  add — that 
no  means  can  be  so  efficacious  to  the  relief  of  agricultural  embar- 
rassment^ and  no  system  so  soiind^  as  a  perseverance  in  maintain-^ 
log  the  inviolability  of  public  credit^  and  in  the  support  of  the 
Sinking  Fund — the  real  Sinking  Fund — not  one  applicable  to  the 
emergency  of  the  moment^  but  a  sacred  fund.  And  if  Emperors 
and  Kings  will^  in  an  amicable  mood,  have  a  Holy  Alliance  as 
preservative  of  peace^  let  England  have  **  her  sacred  fund**  as  pre- 
servative of  her  credit. 

Generally  speaking,  the  National  Debt  is  the  surplus  of  wealth, 
not  required  for  other  pursuits  either  of  commerce  or  lunded  in- 
vestment. A  true  and  real,  and  unalienable  Sinking  Fund,  must 
every  year  throw  into  circulation  a  large  sum  of  money  seeking  k 
new  investment.  Heretofore,  the  money  laid  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Redeeming  the  National  Debt,  was  absorbed  by  new 
loans  ;  but  if  the  present  system/  is  religiously  adhered  to,  it  cannot 
but  partially  be  so  re-invested,  if  re-investment  under  fresh  cir- 
cumstances is  carried  to  any  extent,  the  funds  must  rise,  and  interest 
fall,  in  proportion  as  they  reach  the  par  of  their  redeeming  price  ; 
the  funds  bearing  the  greater  rate  of  interest  will  then,  without  any 
convulsion^  sink  into  a  stock  of  lower  rate.  The  contest  for  in- 
vestment will  be,  between  funded  and  landed  property.  I^and  for 
sale  may  be  expected  to  increase  gradually  in  the  number  of  yearfe 
purchase ;  and  estates  for  mortgage  will  be  able  to  procure  pecu- 
niary advantages  at  a  decreasing  rate  of  interest.  These  results 
must  (I  should  think)  follow  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  public 
debt,  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

In  four  years  from  this  period,  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
redeemed  debt  will  m^ke  no  inconsiderable  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  landed  property.  If  incumbrances  are  then  required 
to  be  actually  discharged,  a  less  quantity  of  any  given  estate  will  do 
it ;  and  if  mortgages  are  required  to  be  created,  a  less  rate  of  in- 
terest will  be  taken.  Nor  will  this  be  a  casual  operation,  if  the 
neti;  Sinking  Fund  is  preserved  under  all  circumstartces, — That 
which  relieves  the  landlord  operates  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenant ; 
and  so  vice  versa;  for  both  interests  are  mutual.  I  may  rest  my 
argument  here ;  but  I  would  observe^  that  these  consequences  will 
not  be  done  away  even  in  a  state  of  war,  if  the  supplies  are  raised 
within  the  year:  but  if  a  system  of  loan  is  again  resorted  to,  then 
my  calculation  will  be  poised,  and  the  country  will  have  again  to 
originate  a  third  Sinking  Fund. 

4.  Can  agriculture  be  placed  permanently  upon  a  footing  of  less 
uncertainty  of  fluctuation  ?  Permanently,  not — io\  it  has  been  seen. 
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how  completely  the  price  of  the  food  of  human  subsistence  bursts 
through^  or  retreats  beyond,  the  bounds  of  generally  influential 
causes  :  but  as  the  causes  become  more  and  more  apparent, 
some  alteration >  of  remedy  may  possibly  be  found. 

The  price  of  food  is  a  tax  upon  industry ;  that  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  purchase,  we  desire  to  purchase  cheap: — but  cheap  is  a 
relative  term  ;  and  one  which  implies  profit  to  ihe  purchaser.'  It 
does  not  however  always  follow,  that  to  sell  cheap  is  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  If  the  farmer  can  raise  cheap  corn,  it  must  be  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturer ;  but  to  be  able  to  do  so,  the  cost  of  its  raising 
must  be  as  unartiflcial  as  possible. 

If  there  existed  no  National  Debt,  which  intrx>duces  a  fictitious 
state  of  commercial  dealing;.  I  should  say,  '^  throw  open  the  corn 
trade  to  the  whole  world:"  but  if  the  growing  of  corn  is  to  con- 
tribute to  such  National  Debt,  it  must  be  protected  into  a  condi- 
tion to  do  so. 

The  natural  state  of  a  country  requires  that  corn  should  be 
clieap ;  the  artificial  state  of  this  country  requires  it  to  be  as  cheap 
as  possible;  and  the  great  desideratum  is,  to  obtain  a  steady 
price. 

If  the  price  of  corn  is  cheap,  the  manufacturing  interests  can 
barter  their  goods  in  return  for  it,  at  a  more  reasonable  rate ;  be- 
cause the  capital  saved  in  the  price  of  labor  goes  to  increase  the 
stock  of  their  goods  ;  and  they  make  more  at  a  less  rate  of  expense. 
If  corn  is  dear,  the  manufacturer  raises  the  price  of  his  goods  to 
pay  the  taxation  of  dear  corn ;  and  generally  more  in  proportion 
than  the  difference  requires. 

When  corn  is  cheap,  (I  speak  of  a  cheapness  including  profit) 
the  farmer  has  a  greater  quantity  to  sell ;  and  24  bushels  an  acre 
at  6s.  are  better  than  \6  at  8s. ;  for  though  he  has  more  labor  to 
pay  for  at  the  barn,  so  also  he  has  more  straw  with  which  to  make 
dung  for  his  next  crop. 

The  interest  of  the  agriculturist  is,  to  be  able  to  grow  cheap  ;  of 
the  manufacturer,  to  buy  cheap;  and  in  the  barter  between  both, 
the  former  obtains  more  goods  for  his  cheap  corn  than  he  would 
by  a  high  price. 

But  then  comes  the  question — Can  this,  under  existing  circum- 
stances be  done ;  and  what  is  at  the  same  time  a  remunerating 
price  to  the  farmer,  and  a  cheap  one  to  the  manufacturer  ?  To 
effect  this  nice  adjustment,  and  to  conquer  this  difficulty,  (the  diffi- 
culty of  ages,)  is  the  point  at  issue. 

.  The  agriculturists  in  1814,  applied  for,  and  gained  a  protecting 
price  up  to  SOs,  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  for  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  all  they  asked,  and  it  was  acceded  to  them.  But 
the  law  was  defective  in  this  ;  that  under  its  enactments,  a  rush  of 
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foreign  corn  might  take  place,  and  such  $  quantity  be  instantane- 
ously poured  in,  as  would  affect  the  price  for  several  successive 
years.  The  present  act  tends  greatly  to  remedy  this ;  and  by  a 
system  of  graduated  duties,  renders  importation  regular,  and  re- 
stores an  equilibrium  of  price.  But  there  still  remains  under  bond 
in  the  warehouses,  an  immense  stock  of  foreign  corn  ;  which  may 
be  brought  into  consumption  under  the  old  law  of  52  Geo.  III. 
cap.  9. 

Now  if  the  present  law  corrects  too  sudden  and  overpower- 
ing an  influx  of  foreign  corn ;  still  it  is  counteracted  by  the  quan- 
tity warehoused  under  the  former  act;  and  therefore  as  one 
means  of  attaining  a  less  uncertainty  of  fluctuation ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  price  of  corn  is  not  cheap,  but  ruinously  low^  and  a  partial 
remedy  is  absolutely  necessary;  I  submit — Whether  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  grant  a  freight  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  this 
foreign  corn,  and  so  unload  the  warehotises,  and  have  only  the 
new  corn  law  to  look  to  for  future  regulation  of  import. 

It  might  be  said — '^  grant  a  bounty  upon  corn  of  home  growth!" 
But  that  would  be  a  remedy  of  indefinite  amount ;  and  introduce 
a  new  system.  Whereas,  the  other  would  act  as  a  bonus  under 
special  circumstances  ;  and  not  to  be  converted  into  a  fundamental 
principle,  or  to  be  acted  upon  at  a  future  time  as  a  precedent. 

I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  bonded  ;  possibly  800,000  bushels.  A  freight 
bounty  of  four  shillings  per  quarter  would  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  would  clear  out  the  warehouses  :  and 
as  it  is  said  of  retrenchment,  that  it  is  not  more  the  amount,  than 
the  principle  which  creates  confidence ;  so  in  this  case — I  think 
such  concession  to  the  agriculturist  would  at  least  relieve  that  de- 
pressed feeling  under  which  he  now  labors,  and  by  which  he  is  so 
disheartened. 

I  am  aware  how  dangerous  a  principle  it  is  to  repress  abundance; 
and  to  spurn  as  it  were  at  the  bounty  of  Providence — but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  same  com  may  not  again  re-enter  the  ports 
of  England^  should  prices  rise  ;  but  then  it  will  so  re-^enter,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  corn  law  ;  whereas  it  hangs  now  as  an 
incubus  upon  agriculture— -a  dead  weight  upon  its  hopes. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  done  ;  having  confined  my-* 
self  to  the  question  of  sending  back  the  foreign  com.  But  in  dis- 
cussing the  many  remedies  proposed  by  others,  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  the  subject  matter  of  *^  the  peculiar  and 
local  taxation  "  to  which  agriculture  is  liable ;  and  which  places  it 
in  an  unnatural  situation  as  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  examining  the  question  whether  the  many  remedies  proposed. 
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are  applicable  or  not  to  the  relief  of  agriculture ;  I  shall  have 
many  opportunities  of  alluding  to  internal  measures,  calculated  to 
place  it  upon  a  footing  of  less  fluctuation ;  and  1  shall  rather  look 
to  the  proceedings  of  country  meetings  than  notice  the  variety  of 
publications  which  have  swarmed  upon  the  subject. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  may  possibly  feel  as  much  pressure^ 
probably  more  than  any  other  county.  Its  system  of  agriculture 
is  artificial ;  the  soil  itself  does  little  towards  the  crop  ;  it  is  the 
expensive  system  of  tillage,  and  outlay  of  capital,  which  have  con* 
verted  a  light  sand  into  clean  arable,  requiring  constant  expense 
and  unremitted  attention.  But  if  this  is  its  general  character,  no 
class  of  farmers  has  more  capability  of  bearing  up  against  a  casual 
depreciation.  Their  capital,  and  their  skill,  have  remunerated 
their  exertions ;  and  though  at  this  moment  they  are  not  subsist- 
ing or  paying  rent  out  of  profit,  they  are  doing  it  ''  out  of  wealth, 
created  by  agriculture  ;"  and  this  is  the  general  result  of  a  system, 
which  never  has  been,  can  be,  and  never  will  be,  any  other,  thaa 
of  an  average  nature. 

Upon  its  immediate  pressure ;  upon  its  alternation  of  success ; 
upon  its  cycle  of  depression,  a  very  suitable  experiment  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Coke  may  learn  from  the  result  of  the  late  county 
meeting  how  dangerous  it  is  to  turn  farmers  and  tenants  into  po- 
litical economists ;  and  may  begin  to  think,  the  union  of  politics 
and  agriculture  is  rather  of  an  unharmonious  nature.  But  having 
joined  hands,  he  is  now  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  an  union. 

I  will  waste  as  little  time  upon  that  meeting  as  possible ;  but 
will  merely  recount  the  remedies,  with  a  brief  observation  or  two 
upon  them.  The  remedies  proposed  were  of  two  kinds,  prospec* 
tive  and  immediate — 


PROSPECTIVE     REMEDIES. 


1.  An  appropriation  of  part  of  the  public  property,  commonly 
called  Church  property,  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Public  property  is  here  evidently  intended  to  mean  ^^  national 
property ;"  and  in  that  sense,  conveys  a  right  of  ownership,  and 
power  of  redemption.  I  deny  that  the  Church  property  is,  in  that 
sense,  public  property — I  assert  that  the  church  has  as  much  right 
to  her  estates  as  Mr.  Coke  to  his  own.  I  propose,  therefore, 
*'  that  part  of  Mr.  Coke's  property  be  appropriated  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  said  debt."  The  one  principle  is  as  just  as  the 
other. 

3.  A  reduction  of  the  standing  army,  including  staff,  barracks 
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and  colleges,  to  the  scale  of  expense^  as  low  as  Ihat  of  the  army 
before  the  late  war. 

Agreed — provided  the  country  will  give  up  and  cede  the  pro- 
perty acquired  by  her  during  the  war^  with  all  its  mercantile  in- 
teresu ;  and  which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

3.  A  total  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  pensions,  grants  and  emo- 
luments, not  merited  by  public  services. 

Agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  Tories — provided  Mr.  Coke  will 
consent  to  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  Whigs  ratify 
the  contract. 

4.  '^  A  sale  of  numerous  public  estates,  commonly  called  Crown 
lands^  and  an  application  of  the  money  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt.'* 

The  Crown  lands,  which  can  hardly  now  be  so  called,  (they 
baving  nothing  to  do  with  the  support  of  the  Crown)  from  part  of 
the  public  revenue  of  the  state.  All  fines,  forfeitures,  rents  and 
renewals,  go  to  the  national  account ;  and  subject  to  these  casual 
and  periodical  payments  are  private  property.  Jf  not  sold,  the 
Crown  lands  are  (if  1  may  use  the  term)  alienated. 

5.  *^  An  equitable  adjustment  with  regard  to  the  public  debt, 
and  also  with  regard  to  all  debts  and  contracts  between  man  and 
man/' 

As  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  national  debt,  the  term  is 
very  indefinite : — paying  it  off  is  an  equitable  adjustment ;  and  k 
is  in  such  course: — as  between  man  and  man,  those  to  whom 
debts  are  due,  contracted  before  17d7>  in  a  metallic  currency,  may 
receive  payment  in  a  metallic  currency^— those  who  borrowed  in 
paper  money,  may  repay  in  paper  money,  or  gold  at  their  option — 
and  the  rate  of  interest  now  is  in  favor  of  the  borrower.  An  equi- 
table adjustment  has  also  taken  place,  by  the  fall  in  price  of  every 
article  of  commerce — and  by  a  great  decrease  of  taxation. 


IMMEDIATE    REMEDIES. 

1.  "To  suspend  by  law,  for  one  year,  all  distraints  for  rent, 
and  to  cause  distraints  to  be  set  aside  where  they  have  been  bcr 

gun.*' 

That  is  ;  A.  cannot  pay  this  year  his  rent  of  500,  but  next  year 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  one  1000.  This  is  a  very  exhilarating 
prospect,  but  one  certainly  not  meant.  The  plain  English  is :  be- 
gin a  little  system  of  robbery,  and  let  us  see  where  it  will  end.  Or 
. — sell  >our  goods,  cheat  }our  landlords,  and  transport  to  America. 

2.  <•  To  suspend  all  process  for  tithe  for  the  same  period." 
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:  The  ground  is  iiaw  so  Terj  unproductive^  that  there  is  hardly  n 
shock  of  grain  for  the  parson  to  put  his  bough  in;  but  next  year 
there  will  be  double  crops: — delightful  anticipation ! 

3.  To  suspend  for  the  same  period,  all  processes  arising  out  of 
mortgage,  bond^  annuity,  or  other  contract  affecting  house  or 
land. 

That  is,  having  robbed  the  landlord  and  the  parson,  rob  one  ano* 
ther. 

4.  To  repeal  the  whole  of  the  tax  on  malt,  hops,  leallier,  soap 
and  candles. 

That  is,  having  robbed  the  landlord,  the  parson,  and  one  ano-^ 
ther,  stop  the  dividend  of  the  fundboMer. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  ignorant,  r<^uish  and  ruinous  system 
broached  ?  this  too  called  a  system  of  remedy,  and  which  amounts 
to  this;  *' destroy  income,  and  spend  your  capital/* — A  pretty  re- 
medy this,  truly ! 

It  would  be  extremely  indecent  to  comment  upon  any  petitions 
whicil  are  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legist* 
lature ;  but  from  the  language  of  the  speakers  at  public  meetings, 
I  may  collect  the  list  of  causes  to  which  agricultural  embarrass^ 
ment  is  referred ;  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  its  termination. 

In  moments  of  actual  distress,  it  is  very  seldom  but  that  the 
consequent  irritation  is  laid  hold  of  to  sanction  violent  measures 
which  promise  instant  remedy,  rather  than  adopt  a  slower  and 
more  efficacious  method,  requiring  the  burden  yet  to  be  borne,  but 
promising  of  eventual  and  effectual  alleviation. 

Those  who  couple  politics  with  agriculture  mix  up  with  it  such 
terms — as  arbitrary  government,  enormous  and  uncontroulled  ex-^ 
penditure,  unfortunate  wars,  profligate  confusion  and  corruption^ 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  expedients,  subserviency  of  public 
men  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  silent  vrevolution  steadily  pro- 
ceeding to  its  consummation,  necessity  of  reform. 

These  are  the  clap-traps  of  party ;  they  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  opponents  of  every  administration  from  the  days 
of  the  revolution  to  the  present  moment ;  they  are  words  of  course, 
made  useful  as  preludes  to  propositions,  which  otherwise  without 
such  high  seasoning  would  never  be  forced  upon  men's  judg- 
ments. 

But  those  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  seek  not  to  make  it  the  hobby-horse  of  disaffection,  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  questions,  of  national  debt,  currentiy,  taxa- 
tion, poor  rates,  and  tithes;  and  to  these  I  will  restrain  my  further 
observations. 

As  a  boon  to,  not  as  a  principle  in  favor  of  the  landed  interest, 
I  have  already  stated ;  that  if  the  foreign  Wheat  now  bonded  under 
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the  old  act,  could  be  sent  back  upon  a  small  freight-bounty,  it 
might  tend  to  remove  one  cause  of  obstruction  to  a  fair  equilibhunt 
of  price ; — for  the  present  existing  power  of  introducing  that  ruab 
of  quantity  into  the  markets,  would  affect  the  price  for  two  years  in 
ordinary  seasons ;  and  would  by  that  period  prolong  the  present 
pressure,  by  throwing  into  private  warehouses  a  quantity  of  gniiii 
unrestricted  as  to  its  period  or  proportion  of  supply. 

1  am  aware  that  the  cry  would  be  raised^  that  such  a  plan  was 
intended  to  make  corn  dear :  but  what  are  the  manufacturing  or 
retail  interests  to  do,  if  the  landlords  and  tenants  have  no  surplus 
to  expend  with  them  for  their  commodities  ?  If  they  are  so  re- 
stricted in  their  means,  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
only,  and  none  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  corn  is  then  too  low,  even 
for  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  retail  trader ;  and  is 
so  at  this  moment. 

A  partial  remedy  is  therefore  hi  the  first  place  wanted ;  and 
next,  an  approach  to  some  system  which  may  turn  the  past  into  a 
lesson  of  instruction.  I  repeat  therefore,  that  the  re-shipment  of 
this  particular  quantity  of  foreign  corn  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  bonus,  and  not  as  an  adopted  principle. 

Of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  taxation,  I  have  already  said 
something.  Of  taxation,  specially  affecting  agriculture  in  the 
form  of  poor  and  county  rates,  and  of  tithes,  I  shall  hereafter  ob- 
serve. 

As  to  currency ;  I  fear  that  the  agriculturists  do  not  see  their 
interests  clearly ;  th^t  they  look  back  to  the  past,  and  sigh  for  com 
at  12««  or  145.  paid  in  paper,  and  forget  that  it  was  no  benefit  to 
them:  they  almost  wholly  overlook  the  great  advantage  to  be  even- 
tually derived  from  Mr.  Peers  bill. 

Do  they  call  the  Bankfiote  depreciated,  when  on  one  Monday 
tliey  shall  in  Mark  Lane  receive  SOL  for  100  bushels  of  corn  ;  and 
when  supply  has  ceased  to  glut  the  market,  on  the  following  week, 
they  may  receive  for  the  same  quantity  40/.  i  Will  they  call  the 
Bank  note  depreciated  then,  because  what  in  one  week  was  paid 
forin  ^Aree  10/.  Bank  notes,  shall  in  the  following  week  require 
four  similar  notes  ?  Because  it  is  upon  this  principle  mainly  that 
the  argument  of  depreciation  is  carried  oh  ;  namely,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  power  of  the  Bank  note  is  lessened  in  purchase  it  then  be- 
comes depreciated.  Thus  political  economists  would  argue  the 
Bank  note  is  depreciated  SS  per  cent.;  because  one  week  100 
bushels  of  com  were  bought  for  30/.,  which  afterwards  required 
40/.  for  the  same  transaction. 

But  then  it  will  be  said ;  the  Bank  note  new  is  payable  in  coin. 
Change  it  to  payment  in  sovereigns,  and  what  is  the  difference  I 
None.  The  Bank  note  when  not  demandable  in  coin,  had  the  same 
powers,  the  same  properties,  the  same  principle  of  conversion. 
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Let  me  adduce  a  case  in  point.  In  1813  the  average  of  wheat 
was  1083.  9d.,  I  will  say  lOSs. ;  one  hundred  bushels  would  cost 
$4/.  In  the  following  year  of  1814>  it  was  exactly  735.  lid.  I  will 
call  it  745* ;  then  the  hundred  busliels  would  cost  37/. 

Is  the  difference  between  the  54/«  and  the  37/.  a  difference  of 
depreciation^  or  of  supply  and  demand^  which  constitute  price  i 

But  I  shall  be  possibly  told,  that  there  was  an  amount  or 
certain  portion  of  depreciation  in  both  transactions.  But  gold  in 
1813  was  5L  4s.  per  ounce,  and  in  1814  4/.  15s.  Sd,  So  that  one 
hundred  pounds  in  Bank  notes  would  buy  more  gold  in  1814  than 
it  would  in  the  preceding  year,  and  more  corn ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  there  was  in  1814  (when  gold  was  lower)  an  issue  of  about 
three  millions  more  of  Bank  notes  than  in  the  preceding  year^ 
when  gold  was  dearer.  • 

Yet  the  clamorers  about  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  ill 
effects  of  a  sudden  return  to  a  metallic  one^  tell  us,  '^  that  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  Bank  notes  issued,  the  higher  would  gold 
rise;"  as  if  Bank  notes  and  gold  were  always  fighting  for  the 
mastery  of  one  over  the  other.  Now  the  instances  of  the  two  years 
just  adduced  prove  the  contrary.  Let  us  take  1813,  a  period  of 
six  years  before  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  and  18 19^  the  very  year  of  its  en- 
actment. In  1813  the  price  of  gold  was  5/.  l5. 6df.  per  oz.,  and 
the  Bank  issues  £3,939>6g3/.  In  1819  the  price  of  gold  was 
4/.  25.  6d.,  and  the  Bank  issues  were  £5>794>460/.  So  that  in 
1823,  when  the  issue  of  the  Bank  was  the  less,  it  required  more  of 
their  notes  to  purchase  ten  ounces  of  gold;  and  in  18l9>  when 
their  issue  was  increased,  it  required  less  of  their  notes  to  purchase 
a  like  quantity  of  gold. 

But  there  are  some  of  a  Hewildeced  imagination,  and  giddy 
with  the  unexpected  height  to  which  a  lucky  hit  has  exalted  them ; 
who  tell  us — that  the  Bank  of  £ngland  can,  by  the  management 
of  its  issues,  affect  the  price  of  gold^  and  either  raise  or  depress  it 
at  its  pleasure,  according  as  it  adopts  this  or  that  system. 

When  evidence  was  taken  in  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1810, 
under  the  management  of  the  alarmists,  what  said  the  Bank  Bro*^ 
ker,  Mr.  A.  A.  Goldsmid  ?  He  was  asked,  ^'Whether  he  had 
remarked,  that  as  the  quantity  of  Bank  notes  increased,  gold  got 
proportionally  dearer?"  To  which  he  replied — Not  perceivmg 
that  the  increase  of  Bank  notes  has  any  connection  with^  or  in'* 
ftuence  upon  the  price  of  gold;  we  have  paid  no  attention  to  that 
subject.  And  upon  the  same  occasion,  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  Directors  stated,  that,  they  never  regulated 
their  discounts  by  a  reference  to  the  foreign  excnanges,  which  are 
dependant  upon  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  ;  except  that  they 
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refused  to  discount  for  ihose^  9thom  they  knew  or  suspected,  to  be 
engaged  in  the  export  of  gold  coin. 

This  may  be  called  interested  evidence,  yet  it  was  given  i»clie 
face  of  the  country ,  and  before  a  committee  of  men  of  ail  partiesi 
Afid  what  is  tbe  result  of  ail  tlie  documents  which  have  appeared 
upon  the  sufcyect  i  Why  !  A  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  tlieir 
testimony. 

Failing  then  to  establish  a  sympathy,  or  connection  between 
Bank  paper  and  gold,  or  between  Bank  noteis  and  foreign  ex- 
changes^ what  other  cause  could  have  extended  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ?  Nothing  more  or  less,  depend  upon  it !  than 
the  extension  of  British  trade.  Every  rise  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities required  a  greater  circulating  medium ;  every  fall  in  the 
same  contracted  it :  prices  are  now  fallen,  and  the  issues  of  circu- 
lating medium  are  consequently^  narrowed.  Let  them  again  ad- 
vance, and  the  issue  of  the  circulating  medium  will  meet  their 

demands. 

I  may  be  told,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  return  from  a  paper 
to  a  metallic  currency^  as  the  suddenness  of  it,  which  has  created 
the  mischief.  In  reply,  1  must  again  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
Bank  issues  in  1819.  Gold  for  tlie  three  previous  years  had 
averaged  about  4/.  per  oz. ;  noW;  without  acceding  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  Bank  issues  regulated  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  price  of 
gold  affected  the  amount  of  the  Bank  issues;  i^  so  happened ^  that 
an  approach  of  gold  to  the  mint  price  (by  which  our  coin  is  regu- 
lated) had  arrived  to  within  four  per  cent,  if  tberi^fore  there  was 
any  connection,  the  Bank  note  o(  one  hundred  pounds  would  at 
least  purchase  ninety-six  pounds  worth  of  bullion. 

Andean  the  difficulty  of  the  agricultural  interest  l>e  attributed 
to  a  difference  of  value  or  of  depreciation,  so  slight  as  four  per 
cent.?  Does  the  success  of  agriculture,  its  florishing  ot  despond- 
ing state,  depend  upon  such  a  thread  i — Impossible. 

1  can  very  readily  imagine  that  the  idea  of  a  depreciation  of  the 
Bank  note  has  obtained  more  generally  in  the  coimtry  than  in 
JLondon,  and  for  this  reason ;  the  Banking  establishments  in  the 
country  were  greatly  carried  on  upon  a  very  different  footing  to 
that  of  *^  The  Bank.''  In  the  country,  the  Bankers  entered  into 
private  speculatiot)s,and  created  notes  for  their  own  purchases :  if  the 
deposits  of  others  came  in  in  time  to  meet  their  circulation,  or  they 
could  obtain  money  upon  mortgage,  all  was  well — but  failing  to  do. 
either,  they  stopped  payment.  The  paper  of  the  country  banks  was 
depreciated. 

But ''  the  Bank"  was  always,  and  is  strictly,  <'a  Bank  of  <}epo- 
sit,  and  returnable  issue  ;'^  and  the  mode  of  its  business  was  in 
principle  like  that  of  a  mine.  A  surplus  of  circulation  returned 
upon  the  Bank  her  issues ;  and  in  the  transactions  of  two  months. 
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^  the  Bank''  could  judge,  whether  trade  was  in  a  fictitious  state  of 
currency,  or  carrying  on  in  a  bottdjide  manner.  Besides,  the 
ready  resource  for  surplus  capital  which  the  fiinds  afforded,  greatly 
tended  to  keep  circulation  within  wholesome  bounds. 

When  in  1797  the  retriction  act  took  place,  it  would  devolve 
upon  the  Bank  to  supply  the  hiatus  of  circulation  which  would 
occur  in  coin,  in  subsequent  years,  did  or  did  not  the  trade  of 
England  increase  ?  If  it  did  (as  it  is  a  position  few  will  deny) 
then  the  circulating  medium  must  necessarily  have  expanded  to 
meet  such  increase  of  trade.  But  as  far  as  ''  the  Bank"  is  con- 
cerned, the  documents  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public  do 
not  show  a  greater  amount  of  issue  of  Bank  notes  onlj/y  than 
would  have  taken  place  of  Bank  notes  and  coin.  If  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  supplied  the  place,  and  no  more,  of  the  coin  which  had 
absconded  ;  how  could  it  then  be  said  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
was  depreciated  P  Depreciation,  which  is  a  fashionable  word, 
for  ''fall  in  price,"  arises  from  excess  of  supply  or  want  of  de- 
mand. 

At  this  moment,  about  fifteen  millions  of  gold  have  been  coined 
and  issued  from  the  Mint.  In  1797  the  average  of  the  Bank 
issues  in  notes  was  about  eleven  millions,  accompanied  by  a  me- 
tallic currency.  Now  the  issue  of  **  the  Bank"  (all  her  small  notes 
being  called  in)  is  nearly  twenty  millions,  accompanied  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  gold  coin  than  in  1797 ;  being  an  excess 
nearly  ten  millions.  Yet  this  supply  produces  no  depreciation, 
because  it  is  not  an  excess  beyond  the  demands  of  trade.  Had 
the  note  of  the  bank  then  really  been  depreciated,  its  issues  would 
on  the  return  of  cash  payments  assimilate  to  thestandard  of  1 7^7  ; 
but  they  are  almost  double  in  the  midst  of  a  metallic  circulation. 

I  should  say  upon  these  various  facts,  (for  I  have  been  stating 
rather  facts  than  arguments,)  that  the  pleas  of  a  sudden  return  to 
cash  payments;  or  a  depreciation  of  currency;  or  the  adjustment 
of  old  contracts  between  debtor  and  creditor ;  will  not  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  stand  the  test  of  sound  reasoning  or  reference  to  dis- 
interested data.  He  who  borrowed  before  1797  in  coin,  may  pay 
back  in  1823  in  coin ;  he  who  lent  in  1797>  may  be  repaid  in  1823 
with  the  same  metal.  Is  this  adjustment  or  not  ?  Is  this  a 
return  to  the  old  system  or  not  i  1  suspect  ''the  political  econo- 
mist politicians"  want  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  that  despicable 
thing  called  a  depreciated  Bank  note. 

i  may  be  allowed  here  to  recount  an  anecdote  of  a  transaction, 
which  (I  hear)  took  place  a  little  while  ago  at  the  Bank.  A 
countryman  went  to  receive  his  dividends :  they  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  pounds^-I'll  ha'  it  all  in  gold,  (speaking  to 
the  cashier)  if  you  please,  sir !  It  was  counted  out  to  him.  You'll 
lend  me  a  bag  to  carry  it awa',  wont  ye?     My  business  (said  the 
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cashier)  is  only  to  pay  you.  Nay,  but  ye'll  lend  me  a  teg,  or  else 
bow  shall  I  carr'  it  awa  F  1  donfiliind  bags,  said  the  casbier.  The 
countryman  began  to  fill  bis  pockets;  tbey  would  not  hold  his 
money.  Here,  sir,  take  back  your. money,  and  gi'  I  notes  if  you 
please.  I  have  paid  your  dividend  as  you  wished,  I  cannot  (said 
the  cashier)  change  it.  Well  then,  will  ye  watch  the  money  till 
1  gets  a  coach  i  1  have  other  business  (said  the  cashier,)  to  attend 
to.  However,  a  Bank-porter  was  dispatched  for  a  coach,  and  the 
countryman  was  helped  to  a  bag,  to  carry  away  his  dividend ;  in 
the  demanding  which  in  gold  he  thought  he  was  a  second  Lord 
King. 

For  thirty  years  past,  from  179^  to  1821,  (both  inclusive)  the 
average  of  com  imported,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  exports, 
was  about  460,000  quarters ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  peri- 
od, when  in  one  year  that  average  has  been  exceeded,  it  has  not 
recovered  itself  for  two  or  three  years,  in  1797  the  excess  of 
import  was  854^9^6,  and  it  did  not  recover  itself  till  1801 ;  when 
in  that,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  was  nearly  trebled.  In  1806 
it  again  began  to  increase;  and  in  1811  it  again  was  nearly  tre- 
bled. In  1815  it  exceeded  the  average  by  about  ^th;  but  on  the 
following  year,  this  country  had  a  small  excess  of  export.  The 
years  1818,  18 19^  1820,  and  1S21,  are  the  only  years  oi  successive 
excess,  of  importation  which  have  occurred  in  this  period ;  and  of 
this  Irish,  or  foreign  corn  passed  for  Irish,  has  formed  the  greater 
part.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  this  over  supply,  coupled  with 
the  foreign  grain  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  must  give  the  consumer 
an  advantage  over  the  grower.  It  will  be  seen,  that  nearly  in  four 
years,  an  occasional  pressure  of  supply  is  felt^  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  instance,  the  pi^ineipal  cause  of  agricutturai  embarrass* 
ment,)  and  I  see  no  obstaore  to  the  same  effect  of  season  again 
taking  place.  I  believe  the  depression  to  be  temporary  ;  but  any 
alteration  in  the  system  of  legislation,  which  promises  to  produce  a 
less  uncertainty  of  fluctuation,  is  most  advisstfole. 

I  cannot  admit  that  the  taxation  of  tiie  State  presses  with  an 
undue  or  disproportionate  weight  upon  agriculture  ;  for  when  the 
price  of  grain  rises,  (and  it  will  rise)  taxation  will  not  follow  in  an 
increasing  ratio  :  if,  therefore,  it  is  now  felt,  the  time  is  coming 
when  that  pressure  will  be  removed.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  that  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax,  in  lieu  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  of  the  malt  tor  other  exciseable  duties,  would  relieve 
certain  classes  of  the  community,  reach  the  dividends  of  the  fund- 
holder,  and  the  income  of  the  absentees.  Had  the  property  tax 
nev^r  been  repealed ;  some  such  arrangement  might  have  taken 
place,  and  probably  would  have  taken  place  ;  but^  in  themselves, 
the  assessed  taxes'  are  a  species  of  property  tax,  well  arranged,  and 
ready  of  collection ;  and  the  malt  duty  is  a  growing  duty.     The 
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abandonment  of  the  malt  duty  in  tciOj  would  not  rabedle  price  of 
barley^  which  ia  maleriatty  r^ulated  b?  wheat ;  for  if  it  enconiaged 
its  growth,  it  would  itMareaaetb&qnatitity^  and  soon  eqii}p<»se  any 
iounediate  rise  of  price  which  might' take  place  on  the  first  aban* 
donmeot  of  ^  duty.  A  non-impoaition  of  4ttty  on  malt  would 
not  act  to  raise  the  price  of  barley,  bnt  to  make  b€«r  eheaper. 

in  all  articles  ot  consumption  liable  to  excise,  the  whole  com- 
mnnity  is  upon  an  eqm3itj;  therefore  as  to  exemption  on  that 
score,  neither  interest  can  daim  what  must  not  consequently  be 
granted  to  the  other. 

I  come  now  to  load  taxation*«-m  die  shape  of  poor's  rates, 
highways,  and  county  rates. 

The  forty-third  of  EInabelh  (in  whose  reign  there  was  no 
public  debt)  clearly  points  to  every  species  of  then  existing  pro- 
perty as  being  liabb  to  contrifontion  for  the  poor's  rate;  and  I 
belieye  it  has  been  decided,  that  propat^  In  the  public  funds  may 
be  rated  to  the  poor;  bOI  IsilMher  that  principle  can  be  carried 
beyond  the  assesraig  ^  an  inhabkmit  of  the  parish  in  which  the  di* 
vidend  becomes  payable,  h  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
act  of  Elizabeth  contemplated,  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
support  of  the  impotent^  and  the  employment  x>f  the  Hie* 

The  Poor  Laws,  general  throughout  England  and  Wales,  are 
carried  into  effect  upon  a  principle  of  locality;  namely-p^<^ that 
tho^  who  make  the  poor  shall  aupport  the  poor/'  But  even  this 
principle  may  be  legally  broken  through ,  and,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, an  adjoining  paridi  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  the  neighbounng  poor. 

The  principle,  **  that  diose  who  make  die  poor  shall  nsaintain 
the  poor,''  ia  in  many  instances  wrong,  for  the  ipcreaae  ^  poor  is 
a  proof  of  increasing  poverty ;  and  to^  make  the  cause  contribute  to 
the  disease,  is. an  anomaly  not  easily  reconciled. 

I  should  submit,  that  ''  property  should  maintain  the  poor,  and 
not  locality.'* 

In  altering  the  qrstem  of  the  Poor's  Law,  both  as  to  its  mode  of 
support  and  me^ns  of  collection,  one  point  must  be  reUgknidy 
preserved ;  namely-^'*  that  the  poor  themselves  shall  not  be  placed 
m  a  worse  situation,  or  be  entitled  to  less  consideration  tmm  at 
this  moment."  I  would  riUher  conciliate  the  pour  inta  belter 
habits,  than  add  a  severer  system  of  lq;islatipn  to  the  one  by  which 
they.are  now  governed. 

Great  as  appear  the  difliculties  of  Ae  task,  they  Arink  much 
befbrp  the  species  of  regulation  which  is  already  in  activity. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  an  unpaid  magistracy,  capable  and 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  hoooraUe  trouble  of  aiding 
and  assisting  in  carrying  into  effect  any  new  arrangement  which 
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Parlsameiil  may  loiiclioh.    There  is  alrtedy  very  gitoemlly  io  ope-* 
ration,  a  syftfem  of  selecl  vestries  aid  imsisCaati  a¥en«era«. 

Wilb  the  fundamentals  of  tbe^Pctop  Laiiw  ttoieiiefld9toa  ioler* 
feretice';  but  tfie  magistratea^  the  aeleet  vestri^si  and  thejasaManl 
(WerseerSy  may  all  be  made  additioitaUy  useAiL.  it  is  to  bring, 
these  iiito  orie  system  of  action^  and  mode  el.  managenenl,  tiiftl  I 
should  propose  an  akeration. 

Select  vestries  should  be  general;  but  parishes  abotild  be  obi^ 
^rsally  united  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  beneficial  Co 
appoint  and  pay  an  assistant  overseer. 

These  sekcl  vestries  should  report-  at:  c^laifi  ^knes^  to  one .  or 
two  magistrates^  according  to  the  divisioiia  of  the  f^mmtyy  whi€lB 
asagistrate  should  be  chosen  by  the  Beneh  at  the  (Quarter  Sessions, 
and  he  remunerattd* 

These  inspecting  magis^ates  should  report  to  a  Board  .m 
London,  formed  of  five  Con»mtsst<mers,  of  iwbom  the  Secretory  o# 
State  for  the  Borne  Department  should  always  be  chairman,  wids 
a  deputy.  Such  Board  in  London  should  deeide  ali  points. 60fl»* 
nei:ted  with  the  poor— 4iave  po/wer  to  advance  money  for  puUic 
works^  productive  of  employment-^^loans  to^  entourage,  indaetry^ 
atid  prevent  pmiperism-^aid  coloniaation-^soperiatend  Saving 
BankS"-— and  prevent  mendicity. 

'  From  this  Board  a  report  to  ParlianMDt  shouU  be  atasally 
made*  :        r  * 

The  principle  of  removal  should  be  altered.  If  a  pauper  bas 
himself  removed  from  his  parish,  be  shall  not  claim  to  be  scat 
back  to  his  parish ;  but  either  remain  where  he  is,  or,,  having  bim^ 
sdf'in^ati^y  may  be  sent  where  labour  is  wanted,  umkr  ^tbe 
order  of'  the  public  Boafd,  whose  correspondence  with  ()ie  acta^ 
aia^tfates  wBl  always  -  enable  it  ta  know  the^^  state  of  tbe  popu*^ 
lation  and  the  local  demtilnd^for:labourvi  No^  resident  papier,,  not 
having  migrated,  shall  be  moved. 

This  alteration  of  the  principle  of  removal  will  save  to  tbe  ooaa^ 
ties  'an  e^Lpense  '  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifly  thousand 
piMtnds  ;~^/e« j  about  fiftj^  thousand,  wlocfa  the  eatablisbment  of  » 
public  Board  and  corresponding  magistrates-  would  cost. 

But  as  the  principle  of  location  will  be  materially  alteced^sa 
must  the  principle  of  the  collection  of  tbe  rate^ 

As  the  Board  would  be  a  board  of  inqiHi!y,^A«Qiigb  >  the  ^ame- 
sponding  magistrates ;  so  a  new  act  might eeqiower  an  extim  a»- 
s^ssmeiit,  ais  by  way  etf  fine,  upoti  any  pariah  neglecting  to  obey 
its  orders,^  and  having  inore  poor  in  propor ti<Hi  (o  its  extent,  and 
in  comparison  with  others  RHnilarly  situated. 

I  should  ^ropofte  to  abolish  tlie  poor's  rate,  and  raise  the  faquir 
site  amount  by  assessed  taxes ;  aiK)  to  hichideiin  the  rate  inbaibi* 
taut  lodgers^  and  tlie  houses  of  absentees. 
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The  geneml  pnnciplc  of  tkt^fMibUc  Board  theuld  b»^to  4lirect 
employinent  to  ali  who  are  aiaMbodkd  ^  <Co  si^vport  tbo/jouiig  and 
4lie  aged  and  liMf  impotent  ;*^t»  e«rotira§e  the  children  pf  those 
^o  did  not  Marry  iik  30  ycnrv  of  age  ;^  and^  i»&Il  caaes  of  actual 
'fdiefi  to^£tld  oai  wbot  ndattons  Ae  paupar  iiad^  vvitbin  a  .  certain 
^degree  of  affinityy  imd  eatl  upon  them  to  contribute  (if  able)  to 
thid  support  of'thNHfoMPD  kindred ;  and  in  sucb  cases^  to  contribute 
'to  no  e^iier;         •  .  • 

From  «ucb  a  Board  genara)  cnrcoflara  woold  isa^ue^  bj  Mrbich 
(iinpoftant  fo«ts^  would  be  oamly  aac^^lakiad^  important  regulations 
ibe  ^simnltaiieousl^  osirriod  »into  ^tsct^  and  pauperism  he  half  anni*- 
hilated.     Not  a  beggar  should  have  existence. 

The  apportioiinieiit  of  succour/ with  reference  to. caaial  want, 
<W4>itid  be  tmmodifate ;  but  the  priiicipfe  on  which  it  ahould  be 
graiyied  would  be  defined.  The  aocounts  would  pass  the  ordeal 
ii  a  pitUic  Board,  after  they  had  passed  through  the  inspection  of 
:^  corrMpotidiog  mi^strates,  and  the  reinew  of  the  Quarter  Sefr- 
•jliofli,  if  the  latter  waanecemaiy  at  all.  And  by  paying  the  acting 
-overseers,  not  wholly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  rate>  but 
|Airdyin'the  ratio  pf  its  diminution,  a  wasteful  application  of  funds 
would  be  materially  checked. 

I  ^row  out  ttiis  arrangement,  as  fovnishii^  means  of  cooaide* 
fation.  Certam  it  is,  that  tbe  poor's  rate  does  impoverish  the  far- 
^mer;  and  if  it  be  objected,  that  to  be  rated  to  a  double  amoupt  of 
Mletfsed  t&xev  wonld  press  on  other  classes  as  hard  as  the  present 
aj^stem  does  apon  the  fanners;  I  can  only  reply-^that  it  would  be 
4^pi0d  to  them  in  a  betiter  regnlated  average  price  of  tbe  cuartern 
toQl A  For  in  tbis*  country  <tf  mixed  interests,  it  is  the  balance  of 
^Upaiditure,  and  not  the  dearness  ol.one' article,  and  the.ch<biyNiess 
of  another^  which  sbouki  be  loolosd  upon  steadily* 

In  some  countries  living  and  house*rent  are  cheap,  and  clothes 
4lear.  In  odiers  tbe  former  are  dear,  and  the  latter  cheap«  All 
^eoitfnirites  have  some  oomnbodity  or  aoanufacture  which  soil  and 
circumstance  enable  them  to  produce  at  less,  rate  than  ai^  other 
cosffpetkor  can.^  The  coal  and  machinery  of  this  country  set  all 
tivat^ip  -at  deftanee. 

Compare  the  poor  of  England  wkh  that  of  any  other  in  the 
worid.  The  bdance  of  cpmfort is  paramount  in  their  favor:  and 
«t  thi^  present  moment  snch  is  the  state  of,  and.  demand  for  la- 
i>or,^(tts  price  not  being  lowered  in  latio  to  tbe  means  of  sufoais* 
tence,)  tbat  a  gaieral  peeee  and  havaKmy  exist  among  the  Joweri 
'but  iraluable  orders  of  society.  

England  ooght  not  to  have  a  b^ar  within  her  ^rly  counties, 
or  a- pamper  having  strength  to  wo^k^•    . 

To  the  same  Board  county  rates  might  be  referred;  because, 
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as  souroea  of  kbor  tod  empkrraieDty  bridges,  and  loads^  sad 
prisoiia>  w«iild4X>nie  imdci  its  iquiMiice. 

Some  have  argued,  that  span: the  prineiple  of  the  act  of  Eliaa^ 
betb,  a  direct  propeffy-tax  is  the  fairest  mode  :of  •  raising  a  poor's 
ra(e :  rintcoding,  no  doubt,  that  tise  public  funds  should  be  brougbt 
in,  in  .mi  of  its  Collection*  But  k  must  be<bonie  in  mind,  that 
the  poor  laws  are  local  as  to  England  and  Wales*  /  To  found  m 
rate  upon  property  tJic/iMlii7g  the  funds,  would  be  impracticable 
in  execution;  because  such  part  as  belonged  to  Foreignen,  Colo- 
nists, Irish  and  Scotch,  is  not  liable,  and:  must  be  separated:  an 
operation  sd  full  of  confusion,  and  so  productive  of  evasion,  that 
themode  would  fail. 

Now  by  taking  the  assessed  taxies  as  a  guide,  property  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  rated,  and  raited,  too  iMfoti  an  equitable  principle;  a 
scale  of  allowances  being  already  in  existence  and  operation,  in 
favor  of  manufacturing  establishments,  vfhere  the  space  and  extent 
of  window  is  .too  great  to  be  wholly  charged  upon  the  generid 
computation.  By  making  lodgers  liable  in  certain  cases,  thou- 
sands would  be  brought  to  contribute  who  live  upon  income  widi- 
outthe  payment  of  one  direct  tax.  ,  Too  many  have  recourse  to 
lodging?  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  taxation. 

To  those  who  argue  that  this  partial  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
the  poor's  rate,  from  land  to  property  in  general,  would  be  injuria* 
ous,  i  would  reply— ^that  what  tends  to  equalise  will  also  promote 
an  average ;'  and  by-  removing  from  agriculture  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  complains  of  depression,  you  remove  also  one  cause 
of  veryliigh  price.  And  if  upon  the  amount  of  the  baker's  bill  in 
a  year,  a  femily. having  ohUdren  procures  an  advantage. of  20 per 
cent.|  (which  I  think  woMld  ^.  the  case)  it  would  leave  a  profit 
upon  the  rate  of  assesSOieat/^d  in  favor  of*  the  consumers  of 
bread.  •■-'* 

I  have  suggested  the  principles;  there  are  •nuiny  minor  details, 
to  which  a  longer  discussion  would  lead ;  but  tins  is  not  the  moment 
for  entering  upon  minutiffir^ 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  Tithbs.  The  same  principle 
upon  which  I  defend  the  property  of  the  public  creditor  I  extend 
to  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  Church — a  ri^t  of  legal 
possession.  The  same  principle  which  secures  to  the  landholder 
the  fee^aimple  of  bis  estate  has,  by  a  prior  existence,  given  to  him 
only  nine-tenths  of  such  property.  He  purchases  under  an  existing 
covenant  to  the  Chiurcb,  thlit  he  shall  till  for  her  one-tenth  of  the 
soil,  and  his  purchase  money  is  regulated  accordingly*  That  wUdt 
he  bas  never. bought  he  has  no  right  to  alienate  or  claim. 

The  Church  property  is  not  public  or  national  property.  It 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  (to  whom  it  is  of  no  /urtber  advaM^  than 
as  a   means   of  rewarding  or  favoring  ecclesiastical  merk,)  to 
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G>Uege8^ ,  Gorporatio0B^  mid  (in  a'  nii|cb  greater  extontyto  jmvate 
individuals...  By  private  individiaalA^.BBd  by  no  othen,  ia-iit^  or  can 
Church  pirefermeDt  be  madei  a/^inatter  of  traffic  ;-<-*a  practice 
scandalous  in  itself^  but  the  odiiioi  «f<  which  relts  only  upon  those 
who.  practise  it:  it  is  against  the  letter  and  the  spirit  «f  tbe  law; 
yet  it  is  not  half  so  obnoxious  as  the  building  and  hiring  out  for 
profit  of  dissenting  meeting-housea*  Notwilhstaadin^  tiB»;priQei|ile 
of  strict  legal  possession,  I  do  think,  that  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  wishes  of  no  small  part  of  the  clergy  tfaecnselves^ 
and  the  changes  in  society  which  have  been  produced  by  a  National 
Debt,  conspire  to  render  the  commutation  of  the  tithes  of  tbeckigy 
an  object  of  preponderating  importance. 

And  to  these  influences  I  would  add,  that  I  most  smcerelyaad 
conscientiously  believe  that  suoha  roeaswcj  if  it  can  be  broii^ht 
about,  wjouldlend  more  to. the  security  of  the  religion  of  the  states 
to  its  internal  .bai^oony,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  schism  and 
secession,  than  any  other  circumstance  which  could  possibly 
happen. 

My  Secretary,  upon  this  occasion,  knows  intimate^  and  deter* 
minately .  the  plan  which  I  should  adopt.  At  present  it  wiU  suffice 
to  give  the  outline  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  .suggest,  that  it  is  a  v  measure  which  can  only  be- 
temperately,  safely,  and  effectually  debated  io:  the  House  of  CkHn- 
ffl(Mis.  I  mean,  that,  societies  formed  for  the  furtherance  of  such 
a  measure  would  proceed  from  sectarians  and.  be  founded  upon 
principlet  of  hostility;  end  in  nothiiig,  ai^d  produce  public 
irritation,  possibly  commotioB.  la  the  House  of  Commone  the 
measure  would  be  proposed  and  met  byits.iri^nds  and  opponent, 
in  the  fsce  of  the  wbole  country,  mS  }WfW  motives  which,  if 
erroneous,  would  be  open  to  instant  de|fff|ifiii, 

I  therefore  submit,  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  tithe  is  inherent  in  the  soil,  and  is  acknowledged  and 
protected .  as :  property  by  th^  law  of:  the  riealm • : 

£.  That  land  is  purchased  and  leasee),  with  a  full  knowledge  . 
of  this  inherent  and  primitive  right.   .       . 

S.  That  tithe  isranendowmftntinperpetiMty  to  the  Qfaurchj»  an 
establishment;  but  qf.lif^hold  occupation,  as  to  its  immediate 
produce*. 

4.  That  tithe  is  connected  with  four  interests*^with  the  Church, 
as  an  establishment  in  perpetuity-^wijlhthe>  incumbent,  as  toactu^ 
enjayment—- with  the  patron,  as  a  donative^  or  r^versioor-^nd  wiUi 
the  farmer,  as  to  payment; .       >.  ■■'<,'■ 

5.  That  by  a  seizure,  of  the  revenue  of  the  Ctiurcb,  tith^  has 
become  the  property. of  laymen* 

6.  That  though  tithe,  in  the  bands  of  lay  men,  baa  lost  its  original 
character,  it  has  not  lost  its  inhereut  right. 
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7.  That  Ae  pdymdBt  of  Mmb  is  doe  ftom  fte  9bil,  wiftoyt 
Ti^ftrd  to  tlie  religfous  or  conscmitiotts  opimoiis  of  the  feoAMdcr 
Of  fiiraer. 

8<  Tliat  tiche>  bdiag  aa  inherent  and  priinuive  i^feit  ior  Ifafr  fAn(>- 
duce  of  the  soil,  and  having  been  payable  and  ivceivable  fireubMnc 
'itnaiemorial,  and  i»  no  new  b«vfden,  and  camiol  affect  agi^icuhiure 
otherwise  dran  il  alwa^  has  done. 

9-  That  the  mode  and  costom  of  taking  tithe  in  kind  k  li  greater 
grteivance  than  the  payment  of^its  actual  ^6e. 

10.  That  Mich  modeapd  cnstom  frequently  oppose  the  tem{>oral 
interests  of  the  Church  to  its  epiriHial^  and  turn  from  witbio  its 
pale  tens  of  thousands^  who  would  otherwise  remain  9»  her 
members. 

11.  That  ihe  temporal  interests  of  the  Charch  may  iorisb, 
#faii6l  its  religious  influence  may  become  weaicened ;  -  and  thait  the 
progress  of  such  altemtion  may,  in  turbulent  times^  eodangmF  the 
existence  of  die  Church. 

Upon  such  previous  resolutions  I  should  propose^  not  a  bil 
fo  compel  the  commutation;  but  a  facilitating  and  enablmg  act,, 
t6  be  carried  into  local  execution^  with  the  consent  of  all 
heretofore  necessary  to  the  exchange  of  lithe  for  land. 

Besidfes  the  principle  of  eaisting  property,  it  mast  not.be 
gotten,  that  no  commutation  can  be  fair  which  does  iKvtitaeif 
<e6ntain  *^'  a  power  of  adjustment"  to  the  varying  vahies  -  of  whidi 
titheable  articles  are  composed. 

Those,  however,  who  imagine  4hat  the  commutatioa  of  titke 
%iU  increase  rent,  and  render  corn  dearer,  are  mis^en.  TlieecMii* 
mutatitm  iof  lithe  (upon  the  ptaii  which  may  hereafter  be  Che  snib- 
ject  of  iiirtfaer  discii^im)^will'give  gresrter  power  to  a^Ficttlmml 
capital,  and  increase  pfodiiMDe' ;  and  conseqtiiently  tend  to  thm  boat  of 
all  principles,  ^^  the  enah^ag  die  fhrmer  to  raise  his  ciops  ai  a  pro^ 
ykabk  but  cheap  rate/' 

In  exchanging  tithe  into  land,  tt  is  usual  to  take  ane  third  of 
arable  land;  so  that  a  parish  of  1900  acrea  of  tilb^e-woiuld 
give  400  to  the  clergyman ;  down  land  would  contribute  a  seveutkf 
and  iiieadow  land  a  Jifth:  thus  a  grazing  fArm  of  1000  acrea 
would  contribute  900  to  the  incumbent;  one  of  pasturage  143. 

The"  fundamental  axioms  on  which  I  propose  to  proceed  coa^ 
prehend  all  the  rights  of  the  Chvrch  to  her  property;  BMddle.not 
with ber  system,  or  power  of  donative;  but-  cefifino  tfaeaMeisnw^ 
ifistinfdy,  to  the  qtiestion^-^bethep  aay  act  of  parlkment  can  ba 
framed  to  meet  commutation  and  avoid  modus. 

loontend  that  itcan  be  donb,  Airn^sa  ^^oNfiwi'THOUT 
REVULSION,  irritation,  OR  iNJ^usTiGE ;  and  1  db  nolfcar 
to  assert  that  Tflit  chorch  wixl  b£  oRATBffri.  roa  its 
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SUCCESS.  I  am  dot  called  upoii  here  to  defend  the  character  of. 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  f^ighiod;  as  a  J>ody>  ibej  need  no. 
defence ;  as-  men  siibject  to  bumaf^  firailUes^  and  to  human  vicissi-/ 
tudes.  they  caiK>pt  be  wUhput  error ;  but  as  a  body  of  men^  their 
e^el|enci9  cannot  be  «]»|nrQaQbed  by  any  other  distkiet  chiss  of  the. 
comnmnity^  whether  ia  JEngkund^  or  £urope,  or  in  the  vffiAi* 

;  In  all  diacnssion  respectii^  tbem»  look  to  the  source  imtt 
whence  it  comes,  and  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  political  parti* 
saps,  sectarians^  or  what  are  termed  £derai^. 

To  the  coterie  of  .the  latter>  e$tabKsbed  in  pandemonium,  a 
spectre  has  just  flitted  on^  laden  with  /*'  The  Ediubur^  Review, 
or  Cri^al  Journal,  Dfo.  LXXIV.  Novbmbeb,  182S/'  With 
Yihifit  grins  ^ill  they  SAt  read,  by  the  light  of  their  boofires-r-tbe 
articles  on  the  Purham  Case — Clerical  Abuses — Me.  Cams(in« 
^nd  Beform***-the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  his  Clergy  ! 

I  sbQuM  be  ashamed  to  waste  oMiny  words  upon  the  question  of 
'5  iEle£i>rm  in  Parliament."  I  perfectly  agree  with  '^The  Times^" 
that  every  word  which  was  really  uttered,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  County  of  York  should  be  circulated  through<* 
out  the  kii^^dom.  Will  any  reasonable  man  Jbelieve  that  suck 
meeting  was  any  other  than  the  oEieeting  of  a  party  ?  iVad  wlittt 
does  it  prove  i  Why!  that  one  man.  ia  ten  is  an  .advocate  for  re- 
form, throughout  the  ex.tensii!e  county  of  York*  But  that  is  of 
less  impprtance  than  the  fact,  that  one  man,  a  true  lion-heaitedl 
£aglashman,  stood,  with  one  second,  only,  by  his. aicte,  and  steaa^ 
med  the  torrent  (as  he  has  done  before),  and  faced  Earl  f  itiwUf 
Uam's  converted  Son,  and  the  Coim^  of  York. 

But  I  would  put  a  few  questions  : — Is  reform  intended  tO'TSiae 
the  price  of  corn  f  for  the  clamorists  are  .large  landholders*->and 
how  happens  it,  that  the  question  is  ahvaya  brougbt  forward,  in 
troublesome  times?  When  trade  and  maoiafisctures  languished, .re- 
form ia  parliament  was  the  sovereign  fdasler ;  now  agriculture  is 
depressed,  reform  in  parliament  is  Uie  certain  and  undoubted  -rtn 
Biedy ;  reform  m  parliament  cures  thep,  ihe  blister  of  .trade,  com*^ 
merce,  and  agriculture.  Wonderful  specific,  truly !  But  commerce 
has  recovered  her  more  than  wonted  strength,  and  yet  no .  reform 
in  p^rljiameiit  has.  taken  place :  but  a  reform  in  the  principleaof 
our  shippvag  and  Qiereantile  iolierests  bas,  whicli  will  itt  no  short 
time  e](tend  its  iofluenoe  to  the  primary  branch  of  agrictdture. 
This  uoreformed  house  (whose  nisty  key  :J*  C  H«  would  tbnaw 
into^  the  Thames)  can  therefore  be  the  pafeot  of  reform*  : 
^  ^  Withoiit  looking  to  history,  the  question  of  representation 
itself  into  many  poinls.  :   ^ 

Is  the  mode  of  returning  the  member  of  the  represeotatiiiie  as-^ 
sembly  of  so  much,  or  of  more  imp«rtaiice>  than  the  returo  of 
good,  true,  and  honest  men  f   Is  lip  eloquence  to  be  preferred  to 
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the  language  of  honor,  truth,  and  education  i  Are  political  tinkers^ 
men  whhoiit  any  dtake  in  the  cotifttry^  tknAhf  confiecticM,  or  sense 
of  ^aiiiei  4t  rdpr^sentativei  for  moral  and  boneiBt  England  f 
Among  the  ancients  have  not  the  best,  aiAl  the  nisei^  nlen>  the 
nmt  ^litereited  legislator^;  itiid  the  bravest  of  warrioi'S,  fallen 
saetifiees  to  the  ingratitude  of  mobs  ?  Has  liot  the  madness  of 
mobs  raised  the  worst  of  men^nto  situations  of  trust  and  eoba- 
mand,  to  the  ruin  of  their  couiviry-? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  body  of  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  or  forty 
men,  small  enough  to  be  capable  of  deliberation,  may  return  a 
nmch  niore  fit  person  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  than  a  larger 
body  acted  upon  by  iiifluence  ?  In  the  smaller  assembly,  may  not 
the  jnifticular  merits  and  useful  qualiiicationii  of  any  one  or  two 
persons,  be  better  known  and  appreciated  than  in  a  mob  i 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  presume  that  a  smaller  body  can 
be  corrupted. '  It  is  a  gross  insult  upon  the  national  character, 
and  sucb  as  Englishmen  in  th^h*  individual  capacities  do  not  de- 
serve. And  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  ESnghind ; 
to  its  freeholders,  its  burgesses^  and  its  scot-and-lot  men  ;  that  the 
question  of  reform  'is  always  agitated  upon  the  admisrion  of  the 
ihtdlqrence  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age.  Flattery  the  most 
gross,  is  the  main  instrument  of  its  la'orking.— *It  says ; 

You  Englishmen  are  the  most  moral,  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  public-qf^rited  fellows  in  the  wbrld;  hit  you  want  to  be  re- 
formed. Wliat !  Reform  the  most  moral,  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  public-spirited  fdiows  in' the  world  !  I  w6uld  ask,  what 
has  made  you  so  i — I  reply^  Your  constitution  and  yciur  repi^sen- 
tatiofl; 

Suspect  two  things-^^  politicaUeconomi^^  politicians,'*' 'lAd 
^*  reform  attempted  tn'tnliMfs  of  public  pressure/' 
'  I  will  suppose  t^^b  isfiirifh -men  as  MK  Wortley  and  Lord  John 
Russell  shut  out  of  ^e  House  of  Commons.  Which  is  best, 
that  diey  may  creep  in  through  the  key-hole  of  a  dose  borough, 
or  the  nation  lose  the  benefit  of  their  character  and  dieir -tsJents  i 
In  truth,  a  variety  of  interests  require  a  variety  of  management. 
To  decide  sin^e  and  abstract  questions,  one  unvarying  mode  of 
representation  may 'be  adequate.  To  understand  and  discuss  the 
multifarioos  interests  of  England,  it  is  talent  which  is  necessary; 
and  it  is  a  choice  of  talent,  which  confined  and  various  modes  of 
Section  ensure  to  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commohis.  A 
county  election  is  a  popular  election ;  the  qualification  is  easy: 
a  iioroi]^  election  is  an  election  virithin  a  county.  Thias  iii  lact, 
the  system  on  which  members  are  returned  to  the  House  partakes  of 
''  popular  representation,''  and  a  ^*  representation  of  interests.'^  And 
I  assert  that  the  popular  representation^  that  is  the  representation  of 
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every  mwi in  tb€|  kingdom,  worth  forty  shillings  a.  yei^ri  can  orer* 
power  the  ministers  x>f  the  day.  {  Yes !.  buti  shall  i^  tqld,  that  the 
County  Membera  are  corrupt.  .  r  ,  . 

1  again  repeat,  that  auch  language  is  a  libel  against  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  of  whatever  party  they  may  lie.  And  {.assert, 
that  however  restricted  the  mode  of  returning  a  member  to  Par- 
liament may  be ;  that  he  is,  and  acts,  and  considers  himself,  to  \^e^ 
the  representative  <2eyac^o,  if  not  Jeji/r^,  of  the  whole  interests 
of .  the  city  or  borough,  from  wheufi^e  his  return  is  made. 

Talk  of  representation !  Who  does  not  remember  the  care,  time, 
attention  and  discussion  which  were  bestowed  on  the  factory  chil- 
dren, and  the  chimney-sweepings  bills ;  that  the  children  should  be 
placed  under  the  protecting  and  paternal  care  of  the  law  i  What 
members  did  they  send  to  Parliament  ?  Yet  they  were  represented, 
and  powerfully  too.  Why !  The  very  beasts  of  the  field  are  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons;  as  witness  th.e  bill  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  negroes,  of  Africa  are  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  member  from  a  rotten  borough.  In 
truth,,  and  in  fact,  the  more^  ^'  reform''  is  agitated,  the  more  it  will 
be  found  that  the  House  of  Com^nons  represents  interests, 
which  is  of  as  extensive  im|K)riauce  as  population.  .     ,. 

Of  **  economy''  and  **  rettrenchmeot,"  1  may  !be  allowed 
to  say  .a  few  words,  and  but  few«  Since  the  peace,  taxation  has 
undergone  a  diminution  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  present  in- 
come of  the  state ;  and  in  consequence,  most  articles  of  consump- 
tion have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion. 

Through  every  department  of  the  state,  a  thorough  dismissal  of 
every  idle  and  supernumerary  clerk  has  taken  place. 

With  regard  to  those  remaining;  ^j^jj^iq.all  cases  of  allowance, 
remuneration,  and  retirement ;  a  ]egis|^):^ve  scale  has  been  adopted, 
to  which  the  executive  government  19  pledged. 

Sinecures  and  future  reversions  are  abohshed  \  and  as  far  as  le- 
gislation and  prudence  can  go,  (and  they  should  go  band-in-hand) 
they  have  gone. 

If  the  scale  of  179^  is  to  be  die  standard,  then  it  can  only  be. 
attained  by  reducing  England  to  the  aqale  of  ITQ^.-  Is  England 
willing  to  give  up 'Malta,  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Suri^ 
nam,  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Essequibo,  St.Xucie,  Tobago,  the  Afri- 
can settlements,  and  our  East  InVlian  conquests  i  Then  her  naval 
and  military  establishments  can  be  reduced.  Expenditure  is 
comparative ;.  pounds  shillings  and  pence  have  no  reasoning  facuN 
ties,  and  convey  no  argument,  till  Uie  cause^of  the  multiplication 
is  applied. 

As  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  servapts  of  the  Crown ;  it  can- 
not but  be  remarked,  that  through  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
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offices^  there  is  a  grei|ter  air  of  rUpectability,  of  ratik>  and  charac- 
ter, than  formerly.  Much  of  ihis  arises  from  loiig  estaUishm^nty 
and  much  from  care  and  attention  in  the  principle  of  admission. 

Theife  are  thousands  who  can  attest^that  nothing  was  morecbm- 
mon,  when  a  man  was  unfortunate^  than  that  fait  friends  should  sa^ 
— '^Oh^  we  must  get  him  a  pl^ce  under  Government.'*  I  km 
far  from  objecting  to  a  principle  of  such  a  nature— ^itsho^hld  not te 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent;  though  the  experience  of  many  an 
unfortunate  man  has  been  found  valuable*  to  the  execudre.  Oc^- 
vemment  often  has  to  contend  for  the  attainment  of  proper  and  6t 
persons  for  responsible  situations,  and  offices  requiring  certdfn 
qualifications.  The  acquirements  of  many  can  be  turned  to 
greater  advantage  in  private  undertakings ;  but  in  these  there  is 
risk;  therefore,  the  certain  pay  of  government  is  equal  to  a  larger 
remtmeration,  acquired  with  greater  anxiety,  and  tnore  chance  of  loss. 

The  public  expect  from  the  exectitive,  the  strict,  punctual,  and 
unerring  performance  of  its  duties ;  and  these  can  only  be  attained 
by  a.  principle  of  responsibility,  from  the  heads  of  offices  to  the 
lowest  and  last-admitted  clerk ;  and  it  is  not  merely  responsifoiiitjr, 
but  confidence  must  be  placed  in  tens  of  thousands.  1  do  not 
mean  that  a  cunning  spirit  of  secrecy  is  to  pervade  the  public  de- 
p^rtments ;  but  that  faith  must  be  placed  in  the  due  performance 
of  the  most  subordinate  duties. 

The  qualities  of  official  men  differ  so  much,  that  five  hundred 
a  year  is  economical,  for  the  Services  of  some,  \dieire  a  hundred 
would  be  dear  for  those  of  others*  .... 

"  Any  body  will  do  for  a  government-clerk'*  Was  'once  the  cry; 
but  **  every  body  will  not  do ;"  and  it  is  (1  say  it  with  pride)  the 
precisioli,  the  regu1arity,i  aod  the  character  of  the  public  offices, 
which  tend  greatly  to'  a  Courteous  and  efficient  dispatch  of  public 
business,  in  which  private  interests  are  more  or  less  involved. 

All  economy  is  not  retrenchment.  The  question  is  not  merely 
— '^  can  this  be  dispensed  with  ?"  but,  what  will  the  replacing  cost? 
and  every  thing  found  to  be  useless,  has  long  ago  been  discarded. 

Those  only  acquainted  with  pubhc  offices  can  tellthe  mean  acts, 
the  invitations  to  fraud^the  bribery  and  corruption  which  have  been 
employed  in  detecting  what  are  called  "  Government  abuses."  The 
members  of  a  Committee  out  of  doors,  employing  discharged,  dis- 
missed, and  disgraced  servants,  (once  of  the  Crown,)  can  hardly  be 
relied  upon  for  correct  information  :  and  many  charges  have  beeti 
attempted,  upon  evidence  .which  would  not  hang  a  dog,  or  convict 
a  known  thief.  * 

1  now  approach  the  end  of  this  (I  .fear,  but  hdpe  not,)  tedious 
address ;  and,  to  refresh  the  memory,  will  recapitulate  its  results  : — 

1 .  That ; England  is  "  The  Umpire  of  Europe.'' 

2.'  That  the  National  credit  must  be  preserved. 
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3^  That  the  Sinking  Fund  must  be  inviolate. 

4.  That  the  National  Debt  is  an  active  medium;  a  bank  of 
deposit-^a  means  of  income — productive  of  a  regular  circulating 
payment — and  of  importance  to  the  lower  classes,  as  enabling  them 
to  sav^  upon  interest. 

6.  That  the  commerce  of  £ng1and  is  'most  floribbing ;  and  its 
interests  have  not  been  neglected. 

6.  That  the  internal  peace  of  England  was  never  in  more  cer- 
tainty of  repose^  notwithstanding  five  out  of  six  of  my  acts  are  in 
existence ;  and  that  popular  meetings  have  under  tbem^  acquired 
.  a  greater  rank,  and  tend  fo  more  influential  xsoiiseqtfences. 

7.  That  agricultural  embarrassment  must  and  will  past  ivwiiy«; 
but^  that  its  immediate  distress  justifies  tbd  Ineslsilre  ef  sending 
back  the  foreign  corn  now  bonded. 

5.  That  a  new  arrangement  of  tb^  Pobr's  Law,  by  pkicii^  them 
under  a  public  board,  might  prodtice  important  results^ 'and  do- 
crease  the  amount  of  the  ratea« 

9.  That  the  commutation  of  tithe  would  give  ^greater  scope  to 
the  employment  of  agricultural  irapital-^benefit  the  Churoh-^-^mU 
enable  the  farmex  to  afford  corn  cheap^  by  a'morespirited'mode  of 
cultivation. 

10.  That  the  thre?  bst  measures  are  applicable  lo  agrieullui^i 
distress. 

IK  That  *^  reform*'  is  not  applicable. at  alL 
.12^  That  ecqnomy  and  retrenchment  -are  appUcaUe,  and  tvll^ 
any  case  for  their  further  exertion  can  be  made  oUt-^Gohre^tlttient 
will  not  delay  its  duty. 

My  spbitwiil  hover  over  the  BrittcAi  ^fiikipirie ;  ^hd^hoilld  it  ev^r 
be  intended  to  record  my  memory,  i '<^0lild  only  desire  to  be  thits 
noticed: — 

''here  lies 

HENRY  ROBERT  STEWART, 

SECRETARY    OF   STATE    FOR   FOREt<^N    AFFAIRS,    AN1>   _ 
KNIGHT    OF    THE    MOST    NOBLE    ORDER    OF 
THE    GARTER,   &C.   &C. 

Born  1769; 

Who,  in  the  full  bloom  of  Manhood,  fell  a  Meota)  Sacrifice     ^ 
to  an  ardent  and  zealous  performance  of  his 
Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  functions,  ' 

ON  THE  I2th  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  AN.  DOM.  1822, 

And  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  most  Gracious  Majesty^ 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH." 
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1  change  no  opinion  in  consequence  of  the  French  King's 
speech.  Menace  on  one  side,  and  defiance  on  the  other,  will  pro- 
duce a  tirar — but  of  demonstrations  only  ;  during  which^  each  will 
be  ready  to  render  available  any  means  of  mediation. 

If  the  King  of  Spain  should  fortunately  have  the  spirit  and  the 

•     policy  to  demand  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  in 

arms ;  they  in  return,  when  the  moment  of  danger  is  past,  might 

concede  to  him  points  of  a  just  prerogative,  which  are  now  with* 

held,  more  in  ignorance  or  mistrust,  than  in  hatred  of  the  throne. 

The  equipoise  of  a  monarchical  government,  such  as  exists  in 
>.  England,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  and  those  who  aim  to  approach 

>^  it,  nfiay  be  reasonably  expected  to  commit  many  blunders  in  the 

attempt 

If  1  assort  that  **  the  French  dare  not"  pass  the  Spanish  frondVf 
I  intend  it  only  in  reference  to  their  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object ;  that  **  of  conquering  a  peace."  The  Spaniards  are  notre^ 
volutionists ;  they  are  aiming,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  ameliorate  (as 
they  think)  the  form  of  their  government.  But  being  bigoted  io 
religion  and  policy,  their  measures  assume  a  greater  degree  of  vio- 
lence than  we  correctly  estimate :  excesses  have  been,  and  may  yet 
be  committed  on  both  sides ;  but  their  very  commission  brings  with 
it  a  feeling  of  regcet ;  and  such  feeling  of  regret  naturally  prbduces 
an  eventual  balance  and  adjustment  of  opinions  and  faction. 

In  the  midst  of  all — the  position  of  England  is  that  of  '^  a  pow- 
erful neutral ;"  independently  firm  in  her  attitude,  and  possMOg 
means  and  spirit  to  act  upon  any  cause  of  aggression  towards  ber- 
«elf  or  ally. 

There  is  hardly  a  country,  where  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce .undergoes  such  fluctuation  as  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Spain ;  the  slightest  cause  frequently  occasions  it ;  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable,  but  that  the  state  of  that  country  will  materially  vor 
fluence  th$  grain-market  of  England. 
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